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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


T HE publication of an English version of “Da* 
Kapiial ” needs no apology. On the contrary, an 
explanation might be expected why this English version 
has been delayed until now, seeing that for some years past 
the theories advocated in this book have been constantly 
rderred to, attacked and defended, interpreted and mis¬ 
interpreted, in the periodical press and the current 
literature of both England and America. 

When, soon after the author's death in 1883, it be¬ 
came evident that an English edition of the work was 
really required, Mr. Samuel Moore, for many years a 
friend of )£arx and of the present writer, and than 
whom, perhaps, no one is more conversant with the 
book itself, consented to undertake the translation which 
the literary executors of Marx were anxious to lay be¬ 
fore the public. It was understood that I should com¬ 
pare the MS. with khe original work, and suggest such 
alterations as I might deem advisable. When, by and 
by, it was found that Mr. Moorq’s professional occupa¬ 
tions prevented him from finishing the translation as 
quickly as we all desired, we gladl$ accepted Dr. A voting's 
offer to undertake a portion of the‘work; at the same 
time Mrs. Ameling, Marx’s youngest*daughter, offered to 
check the quotations and to restore the original text of 
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the numerous passages taken from English authprs and 
Bluebooks and translated hy Marx into German. This 
has been done throughout, with but a few unavoidable 
exceptions. 

The following portions of the book have been trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Aveling: (1 ) Chapters X. (The Working 
Day), and XI. (Rate and Mass of Surplus-Value) j (2) 
Part VI. (Wages, comprising Chapters XIX. to XXII.); 
(8) from Chapter XXIV, Section 4 (Circumstances that 
&c.) to the end of the book, comprising the latter part 
of Chapter XXIV., Chapter XXV., and the whole of 
Part VIII. (Chapters XaVI. to XXXIII.); (4) the two 
Author’s prefaces. All the rest of the book has been 
done by Mr. Moore. While, thus, each of the trans¬ 
lators is responsible for his share of the work only, I 
bear a joint responsibility for the whole. 

The third German edition, which has been made 
the basis of our work throughout, was prepared by 
me. in 1883, with the assistance of notes left by the 
author, indicating the passages of the second edition 
to be replaced by designated passages, from the 
French text published in 1873. 1 The alterations thus 
effected in the text of the second edition generally coin¬ 
cided with changes prescribed by Marx in a set of MS. 
instructions for an English translation that was planned, 
about ten years ago, in America, but abandoned chiefly for 
want of a fit and proper translator. This MS. was placed 
at our disposal by our old friend Mr. F. A. Sorge of 
Hoboken N.J. It designates some further interpolations 
from the French edition; but, being so many years older 

' " La Capital," par KalT'Marx. Traduction da H. J. Roy, ontUra- 
•eatrevufe parl’autaur. Parii. Lachitra." Thutranslation, aapaciallyin 
the latter part of tha hook, contain* ooniidarable alterations la and additions 
fc> tha text of tha woom? German edition. 
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than the final instructions for the third edition, I did not 
consider myself at liberty to make use of it otherwise 
than sparingly, and chiefly in cases where it helped ns 
over difficulties. In the same way, the French text has 
been referred to in most of the difficult passages, as an 
indicator <Sf what tjhe author himself was prepared to 
sacrifice wherever something of the full import of the 
original had to be sacrificed in the rendering." 

There is, however, one difficulty we could not spare 
the reader: the use of certain terms in a sense different 
from what they have, not only in common life, but in 
ordinary political economy. But this was unavoidable. 
[Every new aspect of a science involves a revolution in 
I the technical terms of that science. This is best shown by 
chemistry, where the whole of the terminology is radically 
changed about once in twenty years, and where you will 
hardly find a single organic compound that has not gone 
through a whole series of different names. Political 
Economy has generally been content to take, just as they 
were, the terms of commercial and industrial life, and to 
operate with them, entirely failing to see that by so doing, 
it confined^ itself within the narrow circle of ideas 
, expressed by those terms. Thus, though perfectly aware \ 
( fthat both profits and rent are but sub-divisions, frag- 1 
-ments of that unpaid part of the product which the 
[labourer has to supply to his employer (its first appro- ; 
priator, though not its ultimate exclusive owner), yet ; 
even classical Political Economy never went beyond 
the received notions of profits and rent, never examined 
this unpaid part of the product (called by Marx surplus- 
product) in its integrity as a whole, and therefore never 
arrived at a dear comprehension, dither of its origin and 
nature, or of. the laws that regulate the subsequent distri¬ 
bution of its value. Similarly all industry, not agricultural 
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or handicraft, it indiscriminately comprised in the term of 
manufacture, and thereby the distinction is obliterated be¬ 
tween two great and essentially different periods of econ¬ 
omic history: the period of manufacture proper, based on 
the division of manual labour, and the period of modern 
industry based on machinery. It is, however, self-evi¬ 
dent that a theory which views modern capitalist pro¬ 
duction as'a mere passing stage in the economic history 
of mankind, must make use of terms different from those 
habitual to writers who look uppn that form of produc¬ 
tion as imperishable and final. 

A word respecting the author's method of quoting 
may not be out of place. In the majority of cases, the 
quotations serve, in the usual way, as documentary evi¬ 
dence in supportof assertions made in the text. But in many 
instances, passages from economic writers are quoted in 
order to indicate when, where, and by whom a certain 
proposition was for the first time clearly enunciated. 
This is done in cases where the proposition quoted is of im¬ 
portance as beinga more or less adequate expression of the 
conditions of social production and exchange prevalent 
at the time, and quite irrespective of Marx’s Recognition, 
or otherwise, of its general validity. These quotations, 
therefore, supplement the text by a running commentary' 
taken from the history of the science. 

Our translation comprises the first book of the work 
only. But this first book is in a great measure a whole 
in itself, and has for twenty years ranked as an inde¬ 
pendent work. The second book, edited in German 
by me, in 188'), is decidedly incomplete without the third, 
which cannot be published before the end of 1887. 
When Book III. has been brought out in the original 
German, it will then be soon enough to think about 
preparing an English edition of both. * 
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"Das Kapital" is often called, on the Continent, 
“ the Bi^le of the working class." That the conoknons 
arrived at in this work are daily more and more becoming 
the fundamental principles of the great working class 
movement, not only in Germany and Switzerland, but in 
France, in*Holland and Belgium, in America, and even 
in Italy and Spain; that everywhere the working class 
more and more recognises, in these conclusions, the most 
adequate expression of its condition and of its aspirations, 
nobody acquainted with that movement will deny. 
And in England, too, the theories of Marx, even at this 
moment, exercise a powerful influence upon the socialist 
movement which is spreading in the ranks of “ cultured" 
people no less than in those of the working class. But 
that is not all. The time is rapidly approaching when 
a thorough examination of England's economic position 
will impose itself as an irresistible national necessity. The 
working of the industrial system of this country, impos¬ 
sible without a constant and rapid extension of pro¬ 
duction, and therefore of markets, is coming to a dead 
stop. Free trade has exhausted its resources; even 
Manchester doubts this its quondam economic gospel 1 
Foreigu industry, rapidly developing, stares English pro¬ 
duction in the face everywhere, not only in protected, but 
also in neutral markets, and even on this side of the 
Channel. While the productive power increases in a 
geometric, the extension of markets proceeds at best in 
an arithmetic ratio.’ The decennial cycle of stagnation, 

> At tbs quarterly meeting oi the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
held this afternoon, e warm diacuuion took place on the subject at Free 
Trade. A resolution was moved to the effect that “ having waited in vain 
40 yean for other nations to follow the Free.Trade example of Iwgl o n d, 
this Chamber think* the time haa now arrived to reconsider that position.* 
The resolution ga* rejected by a majority of ope only, the ffgune being 
M for, and 38 against .—Batman Standard, Nov. 1,188ft. 
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prosperity, over-production and crista, ever recurrent 
from 1825 to 186V, seems indeed to have ran ito course ; 
but only to land us in the slough of despond of a per¬ 
manent and chronic depression. The sighed-for period 
of prosperity will not come ; as often as we seem to per¬ 
ceive its heralding symptoms, so often do '.hey again 
vanish into air. Meanwhile, each succeeding winter brings 
up afresh„the great question, “what to do with the 
unemployed; ” but while the number of the unemployed 
keeps swelling from year to year, there is nobody to 
answer that question; and we can almost calculate the 
moment when the unemployed losing patience, will 
take their own fate into their own hands. Surely, at such 
a moment, the voice ought to be heard of a man whose 
whole theory is the result of a life-long study of the 
economic history and condition of England, and whom 
that study led to the conclusion that, at least in Europe, 
England is the only country where the inevitable social 
revolution might be effected entirely by peaceful and 
legal means. He certainly never forgot to add that he 
hardly expected the English ruling classes to submit, 
without a “ pro-slavery rebellion,” to this peaceful sad 
legal revolution. 

FREDERICK ENGELS. 


November 5, 1886. 

■TS&S 
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J.—T 0 THE FIRST E D.I TI 0 fi. 

T HE work, the first volume of which I now submit 
to the public, forms the continuation of my “ Zur 
Kritik der Politischen Oekonomie (A contribution to 
the criticism of Political Economy) published in 1859. 
The long pause between the first part and the continu¬ 
ation is due to an illness of many years’ duration that 
again and again interrupted my work. 

The substance of that earlier work is summarised in 
the first three chapters of this volume. This is done 
not merely for the sake of connection and completeness. 
The presentation of the subject-matter is improved. As 
far as circumstances in any way permit, many points 
only hinted at in the earlier book are here worked out 
more fully, whilst, conversely, points worked out fully 
there are only touched upon in this volume. The 
sections on the history of the theories of value and of 
money are now, of course, left out altogether. The 
reader of the earlier work will find, however, in the 
notes to the first chapter additional sources of reference 
relative to the history of those theories. 

Every beginning is difficult, hblds in all sciences. To 
understand the first chapter, especially the ^section that 
contains the analysis of commodities, will, therefore, pre¬ 
sent the greatest difficulty. That which concerns more 
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especially the analysis of the si$»tanc$ of value and the 
magnitude of value, I have, as much as it was possible, 
popularised. 1 The value-form, whose fully developed 
shape is the money form, is very elementary and simple. 
Nevertheless, the human mind has for more than ‘2000 
years sought in vain to get to the bottom of i^. whilst on 
the other hand, to the successful analysis of much more 
oomposite and complex forms, there has been at least an 
approximation. Why? Because the body, as an organic 
whole, is more easy of study than are the cells of that 
body. In the analysis of economic forms, moreover, 
neither microscopes nor chemical reagents are of use. 
The force of abstraction must replace both. But in 
bourgeois society the jommodity-form of the product of 
labour—or the value-form of the commodity—is the 
economic cell-form. To the superficial observer, the 
analysis of these forms seems to turn upon minutia. It 
does in fact deal with minutia, but they are of the same 
order as those dealt with in microscopic anatomy. 

With the exception of the section on value-form, 
therefore, this volume cannot stand accused on the score 
of difficulty. I pre-suppose, of course, a reader who is 
willing to learn something new and therefore to think 
for himself. 

The physicist either observes physical pberomena 

1 Thu ii tha more neotssary, as araa tha faction of Ferdinand Iaaaalle't 
work against Sehnlse-Delitach, in which ha professes to give “tha intel¬ 
lectual quintessence ” ot my explanation* on these aubjacta, contain* im¬ 
portant mistaken. If Ferdinand Laualla h*a borrowed almost literally 
from my writings, and without any acknowledgment, all the general 
theoretical propomtiMf in his economic works, «.</., those on the historical 
character of oapital, on the connection between the conditions of produc¬ 
tion and tha male of production, &c., tfcc. even to the terminology ora*ted 
by me, this may perhaps be due to purposes of propaganda. 1 am hen, 
ef coarse, not speskiug of hV detailed working out and application of these 
proposition*, with which 1 hare nothing to do. 
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where they occifr in ttieir most typical form and most 
free frun disturbing influence, or, wherever possible, he 
makes experiments under conditions that assure the 
occurrence of the phenomenon in its normality. In this 
work I have to examine the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion, and*the conditions of production and exchange cor¬ 
responding to that mode. Up to the present time, their 
classic ground is England. That is the reasdh why Eng¬ 
land is used as the chief illustration in the development 
of my theoretical ideas. If, however, the German reader 
shrugs his shoulders at the condition of the English in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural labourers, or in optimist fashion 
comforts himself with the thought that in Germany 
things are not nearly so bad; I must plainly tell him, 

“ Tit te fabula mrratur! ” 

I Intrinsically, it is not a question of the higher or 
' lower degree of development of the social antagonisms 
that result from the natural laws of capitalist production. 

It is a question of these laws themselves, of these 
tendencies working with iron necessity towards inevit¬ 
able results. The country that is more developed indus¬ 
trially only shows, to the less developed, the image of j 
its own future. 

But apart from this. Where capitalist production is 
frilly naturalised among the Germans (for instance, in the 
factories proper) the condition of things is much worse 
than in England, because the counterpoise of the Factory 
Acts is wanting. Si all other spheres, we, like all the 
rest of Continental Western Europe, suffer not only from 
the development of capitalist production, but also from 
the incompleteness of that development. Albngside of 
modem evils, a whole series of inherited evils oppress 
ns, arising from the passive survival of antiquated modes 
of production' with their inevitable train *nf uneial and 
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political anachronisms. We suffer hot only from the 
living, but from the dead. Le mart saint h vif 1. 

The social statistics of Germany and tie rest yf Con¬ 
tinental Western Europe are, in comparison with those 
of England, wretchedly compiled. But they raise the 
veil just enough to let us catch a glimpse of thp Medusa 
head behind it. We should be appalled at the state of 
things at home, if, as in England, our governments and 
parliaments appointed periodically commissions of en¬ 
quiry into economic conditions; if these commissions were 
armed with the same plenary powers to get at the truth; 
if it was possible to find for this purpose men as competent, 
as free from partisanship and respect of persons as are 
the English factory-inspectors, her medical reporters 
on public health, her commissioners of enquiry into the 
exploitation of women and children, into housing and 
food. Perseus wore a magic cap that the monsters 
he hunted down might not see him. We draw the 
magic cap down over eyes and ears as a make-believe 
that there are no monsters. 

Let us not deceive ourselves on this. As in the 18th 
century, the American war of independence sounded the 
tocsinfor the Europeanmiddle-class, so in the 19th century, 
the American civil war sounded it for the European 
working-class. In England the progress of social dis¬ 
integration is palpable. When it has reached a certain 
point, it must re-act on the continent. There it will take 
a form more brutal or more humane, according to the 
degree of development of the working-class itself. Apart 
from higher motives, therefore, their own most impor¬ 
tant interests dictate to the classes that are for the 
nonce the ruling ones, the removal of all legally remov¬ 
able hindrances to the free development of the working 
class. For this reason, as well as others, I have given 
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*h> large a space Jn thL% volume to the 'history, the de¬ 
tails, and the .results of English factory legislation. .One 
nation \au and should learn from others. And even 
when a society has got upon the right tract for the dis¬ 
covery of the natural laws of its movement—and it is the 
ultimate $im of this work, to lay hare the economic law 
of motion of modem society—it can neither clear by 
bold leaps, nor remove by legal enactments, the obstacles 
offered by the successive phases of its normal develop¬ 
ment. But it can shorten and lessen the birth-pangs. 

To prevent possible misunderstanding, a word. I 
paint the capitalist and the landlord in no sense couleur 
de rose. But here individuals are dealt with only in so far 
as they are the personifications of economic categories, 
embodiments of particular class-relations and class- 
interests. My stand-point, from which the evolution of 
the economic formation of society is viewed as a process 
of natural history, can less than any other make the 
individual responsible for relations whose creature he 
socially remains, however much he may subjectively 
raise himself above them. 

In the domain of Political Economy, free scientific 
enquiry qjeets not merely the same enemies as in all 
other domains. The peculiar nature of the material it 
deals with, summons as foes into the field of battle the 
most violent, mean and malignant passions of the human 
breast, the Furies of private interest. The English Estab¬ 
lished Church, e.g», will more readily pardon an attack 
on 38 of its 39 articles than on h of its income. Now- 
a days atheism itself is culpa Jews, as compared with 
criticism of existing property relations. Nevertheless, 
there is an unmistakable advance. I refer, e.g., to the 
bluebook published within the last*few weeks; “ Corre- 
sDondence with Her Majesty's Missions Abroad, regard- 
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ing industrial Questions and frades'* Unions.” The 
representatives of the English Crown in foreign rfjuntries 
there declare in so many words that in Germany, , in 
France, to be brief, in all the civilised states of the 
European continent, a radical change in the existing 
relations between capital and labour is as evfdent and 
inevitable as in England. At the same time, on the 
other side df the Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Wade, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the United States, declared in public meetings 
that, after the abolition of slavery, a radical change of 
the relations of capital and of property in land is next 
upon the order of the day. These are signs of the 
times, not to be hidden by purple mantles or black 
cassocks. They do not signify that to-morrow a miracle 
will happen. They show that, within the ruling-classes 
themselves, a foreboding is dawning, that the present 
society is no solid crystal, but an organism capable of 
change, and is constantly changing. 
i The second volume of this work will treat of the pro¬ 
cess of the circulation of capital 1 (Book II.), and of the 
varied forms assumed by capital in the course of its 
development (Book III.), the third and last volume 
(Book IV.), the history of the theory. 

Every opinion based on scientific criticism I welcome. 
As to the prejudices of so-called public opinion, to which 
I have never made concessions, now as aforetime the 
maxim of the great Florentine is mine: 

“ Segui il tuo corso, e lascia dir le genti." 

KARL MARX. 


Lohdon, July 25, ‘ 1*8^7. 

1 Oit [) 676 the author explain* what he oorapruea uryier thia head. 
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I.—TO THX 8XC0ND EDITION. 

To A present moment Political Economy, in Ger¬ 
many, is a foreign science. Gustav von Giilich in his 
“ Historical description of Commerce, Industry," &c., 1 
especially *in the two first volumes published in 1830, 
has examined at length the historical circumstances that 
prevented, in Germany, the development of tlse capitalist 
mode of production, and consequently the development, 
in that country, of modern bourgeois society. Thus the 
soil whence Political Economy springs was wanting. 
This “ science ” had to be imported from England and 
France as a ready-made article; its German professors 
remained schoolboys. The theoretical expression of a 
foreign reality was turned, in their hands, into a col¬ 
lection of dogmas, interpreted by them in terms of the 
petty trading world around them, and therefore mis¬ 
interpreted. The feeling of scientific impotence, a 
feeling not wholly to be repressed, and the uneasy con¬ 
sciousness of having to touch a subject in reality foreign 
to them, was but imperfectly concealed, either under a 
parade of literary and historical erudition, or by an 
admixture of extraneous material, borrowed from the so- 
called “ Kameral ” sciences, a medley of smatterings, 
through whose purgatory the hopeless candidate for the 
German bureaucracy has to pass. 

Since 1848 capitalist production has developed rapidly 
in Germany, and at the present time it is in the full 
bloom of speculation and swindling. But fate is still 
unpropitious to our professional* economists. At the 
time when they were able to deal with Political Economy 
in a straightforward fashion, modern economic conditions 

1 Gecchichtliohe Dantellung doc Hen dele, dei* Gew^rbe und dec Acker 
hew, Ac., ron Guitar tod Galich. 6 vole., Jena, J 830-46. 
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did not actually exist in Germany. And is soonf,as these 
conditions did come into existence, they did so under cir¬ 
cumstances that no longer allowed of their being really 
and impartially investigated within the bounds of the 
bourgeois horizon. In so far as Political * Economy 
remains within that horizon, in so far, i.e., as the capita¬ 
list regimens looked upon as the absolutely final form of 
social production, instead of as a passing historical phase 
of its evolution, Political Economy can remain a science 
only so long as the class-struggle is latent or manifests 
itself only in isolated and sporadic phenomena. 

Let us take England. Its political economy belongs 
to the period in which the class-struggle was as yet un¬ 
developed. Its last great representative, Ricardo, in 
the end, consciously makes the antagonism of class- 
interests, of wages and profits, of profits and rent, the 
starting-point of his investigations, naively taking this 
antagonism for a social law of nature. But by this 
start the science of bourgeois economy had reached the 
limits beyond which it could not pass. Already in the 
lifetime of Ricardo, and in opposition to him, it was met 
by criticism, in the person of Sisraondi. 1 

The succeeding period, from 1820 to 1830, was 
notable in England for scientific activity in the domain 
of Political Economy. It was the time as well of the 
vulgarising and extending of Ricardo’s theory, as of the 
contest of that theory with the old schooL Splendid 
tournaments were held. What was done then, is little 
known to the Continent generally, because the polemic 
is for the rfiost part scattered through articles in reviews, 
occasional literature-and pamphlets. The unprejudiced 
character of this polemic—although the theory of 


J my work “Zur Kritik. '<*.." p. 30. 
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Ricardo already serves, in exceptional cases, as a weapon 
of attack upon bourgeois economy—is explained by the 
circumstances of the time. On the one hand, modern 
industry itself was only just emerging from the age of 
childhood, as is shown by the fact that with the crisis' 
of 1825 it for the-first time opens the periodic cycle of 
its modem life. On the other hand, the class-struggle 
between capital and labour is forced into the*background, 
politically by the discord between the governments and 
the feudal aristocracy gathered around the Holy Alliance 
on the one hand, and the popular masses, led by the bour¬ 
geoisie on the other; economically by the quarrel between 
industrial capital and aristocratic landed property—* 
quarrel that in France was concealed by the opposition 
between small and large landed property, and that 
in England broke out openly after the Corn Laws. The 
literature of Political Economy in England at this time 
calls to mind the stormy forward movement in France 
after Dr. Quesnay’s death, but only as a Saint Martin's 
summer reminds us of spring. With the year 1830 
came the decisive crisis. 

In France and in England the bourgeoisie had con¬ 
quered political power. Thenceforth, the class-struggle, 
practically as well as theoretically, took on more and 
more outspoken and threatening forms. It sounded the 
knell of scientific bourgeois economy. It was thenceforth 
no longer a question, whether this theorem or that was 
true, but whether it was useful to capital or harmful, 
expedient or inexpedient, politically dangerous or not. 
In place of disinterested enquirers, there were hired prize¬ 
fighters ; in place of genuine scientific research, the bad 
conscience and the evil intent of‘apologetic. Still, even 
the obtrusive pamphlets with which the Anti-Corn Law 
League, lefl by the manufacturers Cobden and Bright, 
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deluged the world, have a historic interest, if so scientific 
one, on account of their polemic against th«! landed aris¬ 
tocracy. But sinoe then the Free Trade legislation, 
inaugurated by Sir Robert Peel, has deprived vulgar 
.economy of this its last sting. 

The Continental revolution of 1848-9 also ha'd its re¬ 
action in England. Men who still claimed some scien¬ 
tific standing, and aspired to be something more than 
mere sophists and sycophants of the ruling-classes, tried 
to harmonise the Political Economy of capital with the 
claims, no longer to be ignored, of the proletariat. 
Hence a shallow syncretism, of which John Stuart Mill 
is the best representative. It is a declaration of bank¬ 
ruptcy by bourgeois economy, an event on which the 
great Russian scholar and critic, N. Tschernyschewsky, 
has thrown the light of a master mind in his “ Outlines 
of Political Economy according to Mill.” 

In Germany, therefore, the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion came to a head, after its antagonistic character had 
already, in France and England, shown itself in a fierce 
strife of classes. And meanwhile, moreover, the German 
proletariat had attained a much more clear class-con¬ 
sciousness than the German bourgeoisie. Thus, at the 
very moment when a bourgeois science of political 
economy seemed at last possible in Germany, it had in 
reality again become impossible. 

Under these circumstances its professors fell into two 
groups. The one set, prudent, practical business folk, 
flocked to the banner of Bastiat, the most superficial 
and therefore the most adequate representative of the 
apologetic of vulgar economy; the other, proud of the 
professorial dignity of . their science, followed John 
Stuart Mill in his attempt to reconcile irreeoncilables. 
Just as in the classical time of bourgeois economy, so 
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•iso in the time of its 'decline, the Germans remained 
mere schoolboys, imitators and followers, petty retailers 
and hawkers in the service of the great foreign whole¬ 
sale concern. 

The peculiar historic development of German society 
therefore ^forbids, in that country, all original work in 
bourgeois economy; but not the criticism of that 
economy. So far as such criticism represents a class, it 
can only represent the class whose vocation in history 
is the overthrow of the capitalist mode of production 
and the final abolition of all classes—the proletariat. 

The learned and unlearned spokesmen of the German 
bourgeoisie tried at first to kill “ Das Kapital ” by silence, 
as they had managed to do with my earlier writings. As 
soon as they found that these tactics no longer fitted in 
with the conditions of the time, they wrote, under pretence 
of criticising my book, prescriptions “ for the tranquillisa- 
tion of the bourgeois mind." But they found in the 
workers' press—see, e.g., Joseph Dietzgen's articles in 
the “ Volksstaat ’’—antagonists stronger than themselves, 
to whom (down to this very day) they owe a reply. 5 

An excellent Russian translation of “ Das Kapital ” ap- 
* 

1 The mealy-mouthed babblen of German vulgar eoonomy fell foul of 
the style of my book. No one oan feel the literary shortcomings in “ Dm 
K apital " more strongly than I myself. Yet I will for tin benefit mod the 
enjoyment of these gentlemen end their public quote in this oonneotion 
one English and one Russian notiee. The “ Saturday Review,” always 
hostile to my news, said h its notion of the first edition : “ The presenta¬ 
tion of the subject invests the driest eoonomic qnsstions with a oertain 
peculiar charm." The “St Petersburg Journal" (Sankt-Peterborgskie 
Viedomoati), in its issue of April 30, 1873* says: “ The presentation of 
the subject, with the exception of one or two exceptionally special parts, 
is distinguished by ita oomprehenaibility by the general reader, ite clear¬ 
ness, and, in spite of the scientific intricacy of Ahe subject, by an nnusual 
liveliness. In this respect the author in no way resembles ... the 
majority of Genian scholars who. . . write thtir books in a language so 
dry and obscure tlpt the heads of ordinary raortah^&re cracked by it" 
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poared in the spring of 1872. The edition of 3000 
copies is already nearly exhausted- As early a/ 1871, 
A. Sieber, Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
, «ity of Kiev, in his work “ David Ricardo’s Theory of 
Value and of Capital,” referred to my theory of . value, of 
money and of capital, as in its fundamentals a necessary 
sequel to the teaching of Smith and Ricardo. That 
which astonishes the Western European in the reading 
of this excellent work, is the author’s consistent and firm 
grasp of the purely theoretical position. 

That the method employed in “ Das Kapital ” has 
been little understood, is shown by the various concep¬ 
tions, contradictory one to another, that have been 
formed of it. 

Thus the Paris Revue Posimste reproaches me in that, 
on the one hand, I treat economics metaphysically, and 
on the other hand—imagine !—confine myself to the 
mere critical analysis of actual facte, instead of writing 
receipts (Comtist ones ?) for the cook-shops of the future. 
In answer to the reproach in re metaphysics, Professor 
Sieber has it: “ In so far as it deals with actual theory, 
the method of Marx is the deductive method of the 
whole English school, a school whose failings and virtues 
are common to the best theoretic economists.” M. Block 
—“ Les th&mciens du socialisme en Allemagne, Extrait 
du Journal des Economistes, Juillet et Aoftt 1872 ”— 
makes the discovery that my methbd is analytic and 
says: “ Par cet ouvrage M. Marx se classe parmi les 
esprits analytiques les plus dminents.” German reviews, 
of course, shriek out at “ Hegelian sophistics.” The 
European Messenger of St Peterburg, in an article deal¬ 
ing exclusively with the method of “ Das Kapital ” 
(May number, 1872* pp. 427-436), finds my method of 
inquiry severely realistic, but my method of presentation, 
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unfortunately, German-dialectical. It says: “ At first 
sight, \f the judgment is based on the external form of 
the presentation of the subject, Marx is the most ideal 
of ideal philosophers, always in the German, i.e., th% 
bad seifee of the word. But in point of fact he is 
infinitely more realistic than all his fore-runners in the 
work of economic criticism. He can in no sense be 
called an idealist” I cannot answer the writer better 
than by aid of a few extracts from his own criticism, 
which may interest some of my readers to whom the 
Russian original is inaccessible. 

After a quotation from the preface to my “ Criticism 
of Political Economy,” Berlin, 1859, pp. 4-7, where I dis¬ 
cuss the materialistic basis of my method, the writer goes 
on: “ The one thing which is of moment to Marx, is to 
find the law of the phenomena with whose investigation be 
is concerned; and not only is that law of moment to him, 
which governs these phenomena, in so far as they have 
a definite form and mutual connection within a given 
historical period. Of still greater moment to him is 
the law of their variation, of their development,of 
their trttnsition from one form into another, from one 
series of connections into a different one. This law once 
discovered, he investigates in detail the effects in which 
it manifests itself in social life. Consequently, Marx 
only troubles himself about one thing; to show, by 
rigid scientific investigation, the necessity of successive 
determinate orders of social conditions, and to establish, 
as impartially as possible, the* facts that serve him for 
fundamental starting points. For this it i» quite enough, 
if he proves, at the same time* both the necessity of 
the present order of things, and the necessity of another 
order into which the first must*inevitably pass over; 
and this atl the same, whether mdh believe or do not 
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believe it, whether they are conscious or unconscious of 
it Marx treats the social movement as a process 
of natural history, governed by laws not only indepen¬ 
dent of hu m an will, consciousness and intelligence, but 
tether, on the contrary, determining that will, conscious¬ 
ness and intelligence. ... If in the history of civilisa¬ 
tion the conscious element plays a part so subordinate, 
then it is self-evident that a critical inquiry whose sub¬ 
ject-matter is civilisation, can, less than anything else, 
have for its basis any form of, or any result of, conscious¬ 
ness. That is to say, that not the idea, but the 
material phenomenon alone can serve as its starting- 
point. Such an inquiry will confine itself to the con¬ 
frontation and the comparison of a fact, not with ideas, 
but with another fact. For this inquiry, the one thing 
of moment is, that both facts be investigated as accur¬ 
ately as possible, and that they actually form, each with 
respect to the other, different momenta of an evolution; 
but most important of all is the rigid analysis of the 
series of successions, of the sequences and concatenations 
in which the different stages of such an evolution pre¬ 
sent themselves. But it will be said, the gengral laws 
of economic life are one and the same, no matter 
whether s they are applied to the present or the past. 
This Marx directly denies. According to him, such 
abstract laws do not exist. On the contrary, in his 
opinion every historical period has lawaof its own. . . . 
As soon as society has outlived a given period of develop¬ 
ment, and is passing over fj-om one given stage to another, 
it begins to be subject also to other laws. In a word, 
economic life 'offers us a phenomenon analogous to the 
history of evolution in other branches of biology. The 
old economists misunderstood the nature of economic 
laws when they lilejjed them to the laws of physics and 
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chemistry. A ‘more thorough analysis of phenomena 
shows* that Social organisms differ among themselves as 
fundamentally as plants or animals. Nay, one and the 
same phenomenon falls under quite different laws in 
consequ|nce of the different structure of those organisms* 
as a whole, of the variations of their individual organs, 
of the different conditions in which those organs function, 
&c. Marx, e.g., denies that the law of population is the 
same at all times and in all places. He asserts, on the 
contrary, that every stage of development has its own 
law of population. . . . With the varying degree of 
development of productive power, social conditions and 
the laws governing them vary too. Whilst Marx sets 
himself the task of following and explaining from this 
point of view the economic system established by the 
sway of capital, he is only formulating, in a strictly 
scientific manner, the aim that every accurate investiga- 
tioainto economic life must have. The scientific value of 
such an inquiry lies in the disclosing of the special laws 
that regulate the origin, existence, development, death 
of a given social organism and its replacement by 
another and higher one. And it is this value that, in 
point of fact, Marx’s book has.” 

Whilst the writer pictures what he takes to be 
actually my method, in this striking and [as far as con¬ 
cerns my own application of it] generous way, what 
else is he picturing but the dialectic method ? 

Of course the method of presentationmust differ in form 
from that of inquiry. The letter has to appropriate 
the material in detail, to analyse its different forms of 
development, to trace out their inner connection. Only 
after this work is done, can thfe* actual movement be 
adequately* described. If this is .done successfully, if 
the life of the subject-matter is ideally reflected as in a 
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mirror, then it may appear as if we had before us a 
mere a priori construction. 

My dialectic method is not only different fira m the 
Hegeliam, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the 
„life-process of the human brain, i.e., the process of 
thinking, which, under the name of “ the Idea,” he 
even transforms into an independent subject, is the 
demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is only 
the external, phenomenal form of “the Idea.” With 
me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the 
material world reflected by the human mind, and trans¬ 
lated into forms of thought. 

The mystifying side of Hegelian dialectic I criticised 
nearly thirty years ago, at a time when it was still the 
fashion. But just as I was working at the first volume 
of “ Das KapitaL,” it was the good pleasure of the 
peevish, arrogant, mediocre who now talk large 
in cultured Germany, to treat Hegel in same way as 
the brave Moses Mendelssohn in Lessing’s time treated 
Spinoza, i.e., as a “dead dog.” I therefore openly 
avowed myself the pupil of that mighty thinker, and 
even here and there, in the chapter on the theory of value, 
coquetted with the modes of expression peculiar to him. 
The mystification which dialectic suffers in Hegel’s hands, 
by no means prevents him from being the first to present 
its general form of working in a comprehensive and con¬ 
scious manner. With him it is standing on its head. It 
must be turned right side up again, If you would dis¬ 
cover the rational kernel within the mystical shell. 

In its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion in 
Germany, because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify 
the existing state of things. In its rational form it is a 
scandal and abomination to bourgeoisdom and its doc¬ 
trinaire professors, because it includes in its comprehen- 
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sion and affirmative recognition of the existing state of 
things, at the same time also, the recognition of the 
negation of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; 
becanseit regards every historically developed social form 
as in fluid movement, and therefore takes into account* 
its transknt nature not less than its momentary exist¬ 
ence ; because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is m 
its essence critical and revolutionary. • 

The contradictions inherent in the movement of 
capitalist society impress themselves upon the practical 
bourgeois most strikingly in the changes of the periodic 
cycle, through which modern industry runs, and whose 
crowning point is the universal crisis. That crisis is once 
again approaching, although as yet but in its pr eliminar y 
stage; and by the universality of its theatre and the 
intensity of its action it will drum dialectics even 
the heads of the mushroom-upstarts of the new, holy 
Prasso-German empire. 

KARL MARK, 


Lojjdo*, January 24, 1372. 
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BOOK L 

CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 

PART I. 

COMMODITIES AND MONEY. 

CHAPTER 1 

COMMODITIES. 

mono* fc—s n» two wotom or i oommodht : tjo-vaiox jm tuui 
( m nnraurca or talci axd tbm MAsmruDx or valui). 

T HE wealth of those societies in which the capitalist mods 
of production prevails, presents itself as "an immense 
accumulation of commodities,” 1 its unit being a angle com¬ 
modity. Our investigation must therefore begin with the 
analysis of a commodity. 

A commodity is, in the first place, an object outside us, a 
thing that by its properties satisfies human wants 6f some.sort 
or another. The nature of such wants, whether, for instance, 
they spring from the stomach or from fancy, makes no differ- 

1 Xarl Min Zar “ Xrltflt ia FoHMiohaD OakaMafi.* BvUc, ISM. p. i 
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race. 1 Neither are we here concerned to Snow how the objec* 
satisfies these wants, whether directly as meaps of subsistence, 
or indirectly as means of production. I 

Every useful thing, as iron, paper, &c., may bt; looked at 
from the two points of view of quality and quantity. It is 
an assemblage of many properties, and may therefore be of 
use in various ways. To discover the various uses of things is 
the work of history.* So also is the establishment of socially- 
recognised Standards of measure for the quantities of these 
useful objects. The diversity of these measures has its origin 
partly in the diverse nature of the objects to be measured, 
partly in convention. 

The utility of a thing makes it a use-value.' But this 
utility is not a thing of air. Being limited by the physical 
properties of the commodity, it has no existence apart from 
that commodity. A commodity, such as iron, com, or a 
diamond, is therefore, so far as it is a material thing, a use- 
value, something useful. This property of a commodity is 
independent of the amount of labour required to appropriate 
its useful qualities. When treating of use-value, we always 
assume to be dealing with definite quantities, such as dozens 
of watches, yards of linen, or tons of iron. The use-values of 
commodities furnish the material for a special study, that 
of the commercial knowledge of commodities.' Use-values 

become a reality only by use or consumption: they also con- 

• 

1 “ Desire implies went; It Is the appetite of the mind, end ea natural es hanger to 
the body. ... The greatest number (of things) here their value from supplying 
the wants of the mind." Nicoles Bar bon: “ A Disoourae on ooining the new money 
lighter, in enewer to Mr. Locke’s Considerations,” Ac. London, 1696. p. 2, 8. 

a “ Things have an intrinaick vertne ” (this is Berbon's special term for value In use) 
M which in ell places have the same vertne ; as the loadstone to attraot iron " (Le., 
p. 6). The property which the magnet poeseesee of Attracting iron, became of use 
only after by means of that property the polarity of the magnet had been discovered. 

9 “ The natural worth of anything ooniists in its fitness to supply the neoessities, 
or serve the oonvenienciea of hugian life.” (John Loeke, “Some considerations on 
the oonsequenoes of the lowering of interest, 1691,” in Works Edit. Load., 1777, 
Vol IL, p. 284 In English writers of the 17th oentary we frequently find “worth’ 
u the sense of value in use, and “ value ” in the sense of exohange value. This is 
quite in aooordanoe with thejipirit of a language that likes to use a Teutonic word 
for the actual thing, and a Romance word for its reflexion. 

4 In bourgeois societies t^e economical Actio juris prevails, that every one, as a 
boyar, poasassas an enoyolopwdio knowledge of commodities. 
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stitute the substance of all wealth, whatever may be the social 
form of that wealth. In the form of society we are about to 
consider, they are, in addition, the material depositories of 
exchange mlue. 

Exchangl value, at first sight, presents itself as a quantitative 
relation, as the proportion in which values in use of one sort 
are exchanged for thoas of another sort,' a relation constantly 
changing with time and place. Hence exchange value appears 
to be something accidental and purely relative,* and conse¬ 
quently an intrinsic value, i.e, an exchange value that is 
inseparably connected with, inherent in commodities, seems * 
contradiction in terms* Let us consider the matter a little 
more closely. 

A given commodity, eg., a quarter of wheat is exchanged 
for x blacking, y silk, or z gold, &c.—in short, for other com¬ 
modities in the most different proportions. Instead of one 
exchange value, the wheat has, therefore, a great many. But 
since x blacking, y silk, or z gold, &c., each represent the 
exchange value of one quarter of wheat, x blacking, y silk, 
z gold, &c., must, as exchange values, be replaceable by each 
other, or equal to each other. Therefore, first: the valid 
exchange values of a given commodity express something 
equal; secondly, exchange value, generally, is only the mode 
of expression, the phenomenal form, of something contained 
in it, yet distinguishable from it. 

Let as4ake two commodities, e.g., com and iron. The pro¬ 
portions in which they are exchangeable, whatever those pro¬ 
portions may be, can always be represented by an equation in 
which a given quantity of com is equated to some quantity of 
iron: eg., 1 quarter com=x cwt. iron. What does this equa¬ 
tion tell us ? It tells' us that in two different things—in 1 
quarter of com and x cwt. of iron, there exists in equal quan¬ 
tities something common to both. The two things must there- 

i “ La T&leur consiste dani le rapport d’6change qui ee troupe entjp tell* choee at 
♦file autre, entre telle meeure d’une production, et telle mature d’une autre.” (Le 
Trosne : De 1* Intfrtt Social. Phynoor&tei, Ed. Daft. Paria, 1845. P. 889.) 

1 “Nothing can herein intrimick ▼alue/ (N. Barbon, Le., p. 6); or as Butler 
•7*— 


“ The value of a thing* 
|u«t aa much ai tt will bring." 
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fore be equal to a third, which in itself is neither the one nor 
the other. Each of them, so far as it is exchange value, must 
therefore be reducible to this third. 

A simple geometrical illustration will make thir 0 clear. In 
order to calculate and compare the areas of rectilir^ar figures, 
we decompose them into triangles But the areaf'of the tri¬ 
angle itself is expressed by something totally different from its 
risible figure, namely, by half the product of the base into 
the altitude. In the same way the exchange values of com¬ 
modities must be capable of being expressed in terms of some¬ 
thing common to them all, of which thing they represent a 
greater or less quantity. 

This common “ something * cannot be either a geometrical, 
i chemical, or any other natural property of commodities, 
such properties claim our attention only in so far as they 
iffect the utility of those commodities, make them use-values. 
But the exchange of commodities iB evidently an act character- 
sed by a total abstraction from use-value. Then one use- 
value is just as good as another, provided only it be present in 
sufficient quantity. Or, as old Barbon says, “one sort of 
wares are as good as another, if the values be equal. There is 
no difference or distinction in things of equal value .... 
An hundred pounds’ worth of lead or iron, is of as great value 
as one hundred pounds’ worth of silver or gold.’’ 1 As use-values, 
commodities are, above all, of different qualities, but as ex¬ 
change values they are merely different quantities, conse¬ 
quently do not contain an atom of use-value. 

If then we leave out of consideration the use-value of com¬ 
modities, they have only one common property left, that of 
being products of labour. But even the product of labour 
itself has undergone a change in our 1 hands. If we make 
abstraction from its use-value, we make abstraction at the 
same time from the material elements and shapes that make 
the product a use-value; we see in it no longer a table, a house, 
yam, or any other useful thing. Its existence as a material 
thing is put out of sight Neither can it any longer be re¬ 
garded as the product of the labour of the joiner, the maaea, 

1 N. Bufae, L «. i’S ud 7. 
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the spinner, or of any other definite kind of productive 
labour. Along With the useful qualities of the products them¬ 
selves, wA put out of sight both the useful character of the 
various kinds of labour embodied in them, and the concrete 
forms of tlkt labour; there is nothing left but what is common • 
to them all; all are reduced to one and the same sort of 
labour, human labour.in the abstract 

Let us now consider the residue of each of thMe products; 
it consists of the same unsubstantial reality in each, a mere 
congelation of homogeneous human labour, of labour-power ex¬ 
pended without regard to the mode of its expenditure. All 
that these things now tell us is, that human labour-power has 
been expended in their production, that human labour is em¬ 
bodied in them. When looked at as crystals of this social 
substance, common to them all, they are—Values. 

We have seen that when commodities are exchanged, 1 their 
exchange value manifests itself as something totally independ¬ 
ent of their use-value. But if we abstract from their use-value, 
there remains their Value as defined above. Therefore, the 
common substance that manifests itself in the exchange value 
of commodities, whenever they are exchanged, is their value. 
The progress of our investigation will show that exchange 
value is the only form in which the value of commodities can 
manifest itself or be expressed. For the present, however, we 
have to consider the nature of value independently of this, its 
form. *•*■ 

A use-value, or useful article, therefore, has value only because 
human labour in the abstract has been embodied or material¬ 
ised in it. How, then, is the magnitude of this value to be 
measured t Plainly, by the quantity of the value-creating 
substance, the labour* contained in the article. The quantity 
of labour, however, is measured by its duration, and labour¬ 
time in its turn finds its standard in weeks, days, and hours. 

Some people might think that if the value of a commodity 
is determined by the quantity of labour spent on it, the more 
idle and unskilful the labourer, the nftrre valuable would his 
commodity be, liecause more time would be required in ita 
production. The labour, however, that forms the substance of 
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value, is homogeneous human labour, expenditure of one uniform 
labour-power. The total labour-power of sbciety, which is 
embodied in the sum total of the values of all commr lities pro¬ 
duced by that society, counts here as one homogeneous mass of 
human labour-power, composed though it be of ^numerable 
individual units. Each of these units is the same as any other, 
so far as it has the character of the average labour-power of 
society, and takes effect as such; that is, so far as it requires for 
producing a commodity, no more time than is needed on an 
average, no more than is socially necessary. The labour-time 
socially necessary is that required to produce an article under 
the normal conditions of production, and with the average 
degree of skill and intensity prevalent at the time. The intro¬ 
duction of power looms into England probably reduced by one 
half the labour required to weave a given quantity of yam into 
cloth. The hand-loom weavers, as a matter of fact, continued 
to require the same time as before; but for all that, the pro¬ 
duct of one hour of their labour represented after the change 
only half an hour's social labour, and consequently fell to one- 
half its former value. 

We see then that that which determines the magnitude of 
the value of any article is the amount of labour socially neces¬ 
sary, or the labour-time socially necessary for its production.' 
Each individual commodity, in this connexion, is to be con¬ 
sidered as an average sample of its class.’ Commodities, there¬ 
fore, in which equal quantities of labour are embodied, or 
which can be produced in the same time, have the same value. 
The value of one commodity is to the value of any other, as the 
labour-time necessary for the production of the one is to that 
necessary for the production of the other. “ As values, all com¬ 
modities are only definite masses of congealed labour-time."* 

i 11 The mine of them (the neoemriee of life), when they are exchanged the one for 
another, ia regulated by the quantity of labour neoeuarily required, and oommonly 
taken in producing them. ” (Some Thoughts on the Interact of Money in general,.and 
particularly in tie Publick Fundi, to. Lond., p. 36.) Thii remarkable anonymous 
work, written in the laat oentury, bean no date. It ii dear, howerer, from internal 
evidence, that it appeared in the reign of George II. about 1789 or 1740. 

1 “ Toutea les productions d*un mfime genre ne formant proprement qu’une masee, 
dost le prix ae determine en r$n6ral et iani ftgard aux circonitancei particulidree." 
(Le Troine, l c. p. 898.) 1 X. Marx.. 1. e. p. (L 
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The value of a oflmmodily would therefore remain constant, 
if the labour-time required for its production also remained 
constants But the latter changes with every variation in the 
productiveness of labour. ThiB productiveness is determined 
by variow circumstances, amongst others, by the average 
amount ofjskill of the workmen, the state of science, and the 
degree of its practical application, the social organisation of 
production, the extent and capabilities of the means of pro¬ 
duction, and by physical conditions. For example, the 
same amount of labour in favourable seasons is embodied 
in 8 bushels of com, and in unfavourable, only in four. 
The same labour extracts from rich mines more metal than 
from poor mine s. Diamonds are of very rare occurrence on 
the earth’s surface, and hence their discovery costs, on an aver¬ 
age, a great deal of labour-time. Consequently much labour 
is represented in a small compass. Jacob doubts whether gold 
has ever been paid for at its full value. This applies still 
more to diamonds. According to Eschwege, the total produce 
of the Brazilian diamond mines for the eighty years, ending 
in 1828, had not realised the price of one-and-a-half years’ 
average produce of the sugar and coffee plantations of the 
same country, although the diamonds cost much more labour, 
and therefore represented more value. With richer mines, the 
Bame quantity of labour would embody itself in more diamonds, 
and their value would fall. If we could succeed at a small 
expen^iivrS of labour, in converting carbon into diamonds, 
their value might fall below that of bricks. In general, the 
greater the productiveness of labour, the less is the labour-time 
required for the production of an article, the less is the amount 
of labour crystallised in that article, and the less is its value; 
and vice vend, the less the productiveness of labour, the greater 
is the labour-time required for the production of an article, 
and the greater is its value. The value of a commodity, there¬ 
fore, varies directly as the quantity, and inversely as the 
productiveness, of the labour incorporated in it. • 

A thing can be a use-value, without having value. This is 
the case whenever its utility to man is not due to labour. 
Such are air, virgin soil, natural meadows, &c. A thing can 
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be tueful, end the product of human labotfr, without being a 
oommodity. Whoever directly satisfies his wants with the 
produce of his own labour, creates, indeed, use-value^ but not 
commodities. In order to produce the latter, he must not only 
produce use-values, but use-values for others, social [se-values. 
Lastly, nothing can have value, without being a% object of 
Utility. If the thing is useless, so is the labour contained in 
it ; the labour does not count as labour, and therefore creates 
so value. < 


motion 2.—on twofold ctuiuom or xbm hboub hoodoo o 
coHuoDmas. 

At first sight a commodity presented itself to us as a complex 
of two things—use-value and exchange-value. Later on, we 
saw also that labour, too, possesses the same two-fold nature; 
for, so far as it finds expression in value, it does not possess the 
same characteristics that belong to it as a creator of use-values 
I was the first to point out and to examine critically this two¬ 
fold nature of the labour contained in commodities. As this 
point is the pivot on which a clear comprehension of political 
economy turns, we must go more into detail 
Let us take two commodities such as a coat and 10 yards of 
linen, and let the former be double the value of the latter, so 
that, if 10 yards of linen=W, the coat=2W 
The coat is a use-value that satisfies a particular wgnt.. Its 
existence is the result of a special sort of productive activity, 
the nature of which is determined by its aim, mode of opera¬ 
tion, subject, means, and result. The labour, whose utility is 
thus represented by the value in use of its product, or which 
manifests itself by making its product a use-value, we call 
useful labour. In this connexion we consider only its useful 
effect 

As the coat and the linenare two qualitatively different use- 
values, so also are the two forms of labour that produce them, 
tailoring and weaving. Were these two objects not quali¬ 
tatively different, not produced respectively by labour of 
different quality, they could not stand to each other in the 
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relation of commodities. Coats are not exchanged for coats, 
one use-value is’not exchanged for another of the same kind. 

To all tie different varieties of values in use there correspond as 
many difli-ent kinds of useful labour, classified according to the 
order, genfc, species, and variety to which they belong in the 
social division of labour. This division of labour is a necessary 
condition for the production of commodities, but it does not 
follow, conversely, that the production of commodities is a 
necessary condition for the division of labour. In the primitive 
Indian community there is social division of labour, without 
production of commodities. Or, to take an example nearer 
home, in every factory the labour is divided according to a 
system, but this division is not brought about by the operatives 
mutually exchanging their individual products. Only such 
products can become commodities with regard to each other, as 
result from different kinds of labour, each kind being carried 
on independently and for the account of private individuals. 

To resume, then: In tho use-value of each commodity there 
is contained useful labour, ie., productive activity of a definite 
kind and exercised with a definite aim. Use-values cannot 
confront each other as commodities, unless the useful labour 
embodied in them is qualitatively different in each of them. 
In a community, the produce of which in general takes the 
form of commodities, is., in a community of commodity pro¬ 
ducers, this qualitative difference between the useful forms of 
labourist are carried on independently by individual pro¬ 
ducers, each on their own account, develops into a complex 
system, a social division of labour. 

Anyhow, whether the coat be worn by the tailor or by his 
customer, in either case it operates as a use-value. Nor is the 
relation between the coat and tire labour that produced it 
altered by .the circumstance that tailoring may have become a 
special trade, an independent branch*of the social division of 
labour. Wherever the want of clothing forced them to it, the 
human race made clothes for thousands of years, without a 
single man becoming a tailor. But coats and linen, like every 
other element of material wealth that is^ not the spontaneous 
produce of nature, must invariably owe their existence to a 
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special productive activity, exercised with a definite aim, an 
activity that appropriates particular nature-giJen materials to 
particular human wants. So far therefore as labour is a 
creator of u»e-value, is useful labour, it is a oecraaiy con- 
r dition, independent of all forms of society, for the atistenoe of 
the human race; it is an eternal nature-imposetf necessity, 
Without which there can be no material exchanges between 
man and Nature, and therefore no life. 

The use-values, ooat, linen, he., io, the bodies of commodi¬ 
ties, are combinations of two elements—matter and labour. 
If we take away tire useful labour expended upon them, a 
material substratum is always left, which is furnished by 
Nature without the help of man. The latter can work only 
as Nature does, that is by ohanging the form of matter. 1 Nay 
more, in this work of changing the form he is constantly helped 
by natural forces. We see, then, that labour is not the only 
source of material wealth, of use-values produced by labour. 
As William Petty puts it, labour is its father and the earth its 
mother. 

Let us now pass from the commodity considered as a use- 
value to the value of commodities. 

By our assumption, the coat is worth twice as much as the 
linen. But this is a mere quantitative difference, which for the 
present does not concern us. We bear in mind, however, that 
if the value of the ooat is double that of 10 yds. t of linen, SO 
yds. of linen must have the same value as one coatF-^'So far 
as they are values, the coat and the linen are things of a like 
substance, objective expressions of essentially identical labour. 
Bnt tailoring and weaving are, qualitatively, different kinds of 

1 Tntti 1 fenomeni dell’ anirereo, aieno eed prodotti dell* nano dell 1 uomo, orrert 
delle universal! Ieggi della fidoa, non oi danno idea dl attnale creadone, ma union- 
mente dl una modifioadone della materia. Aocoetare e separare eono gli unid de¬ 
menti che llngegno umane ritrora ftnaliuando l’idea della riprodudone: e tan to ft ri- 
produtione di ralore (?alne in nee, although Verri in this passage of his controversy 
with the Physiocrat# is not himself quite certain of the kind of valne he is speaking 
ef) e di rioohene se la terra l’ariae l’acqua ne* oampi si traamutino In grano, oome se 
eoila mano dell* uomo 11 glutine^L on insetto si trasmuti in Telluto orrero alcuni pes- 
setti dl metallo si organkdne a fonnare una ripetidone.”—Pietro Yen! “ lledita- 
coni sulla Eoonomia Political [first printed in 1778] in Ouetodl’s edition of the 
Italian Economists, Parte Modena, t. xr. p. 22. 

i 
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laoour. There ire" however, states of society in which one and 
the same man «{oes tailoring and weaving alternately, in which 
case these two forms of labour are mere modifications of the 
labour oftthe same individual, and not special and fixed func¬ 
tions of Afferent persons; just as the coat which our tailor 
makes on^ day, and the trousers which be makes another day, 
imply only a variation in the labour of one and the same indi¬ 
vidual Moreover, we see at a glance that, in our capitalist 
society, a given portion of human labour is, in artordanoe with 
the varying demand, at one time supplied in the form of tailor¬ 
ing, at another in the form of weaving. This change may 
possibly not take place without friction, but take place it mush 
Productive activity, if we leave out of sight its special form, 
vis., the useful character of the labour, is nothing but the ex¬ 
penditure of human labour-power. Tailoring and weaving, 
though qualitatively different productive activities, are each a 
productive expenditure of human brains, nerves, and muscle*, 
and in this sense are human labour. They are but two 
different modes of expending human labour-power. Of course, 
this labour-power, which remains the same under all its modi¬ 
fications, must have attained a certain pitch of development 
before it can be expended in a multiplicity of modes But the 
value of a commodity represents human labour in the abstract, 
the expenditure of human labour in generaL And just as in 
society, a general or a banker plays a great part, but mere 
man, other hand, a very shabby part, 1 so here with 

mere human labour. It is the expenditure of simple labour- 
power, is., of the labour-power which, on an average, apart 
from any special development, exists in the organism of every 
ordinary individual Simple average labour, it is true, varies 
in character in different countries and at different times, but 
in a particular society it is given. Skilled labour counts only 
as simple labour intensified, or rqther, as multiplied simple 
labour, a given quantity of skilled being considered equal to a 
greater quantity of simple labour. Experience shows that this 
reduction is constantly being made. Jl commodity may be the 
product of the most skilled labour, but its value, by equating 

1 Oomp. Basel, PhUotopbie dee Reohte. Berlin, 1840. K 2fi01190, 
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it to the product of simple unskilled labour, represents a 
definite quantity of the latter labour alone. 1 / He different 
proportions in which different sorts of labour are reduced to 
unskilled labour as their standard, are established b’ a social 
c process that goes on behind the backs of the producers, and, 
consequently, appear to be fixed by custom. For s^plicity’s 
sake we shall henceforth acoount every kind of labour to be 
unskilled, simple labour; by this we do no more than save 
ourselves the trouble of making the reduction 

Just as, therefore, in viewing the coat and linen as values, 
we abstract from their different use-values, so it is with the 
labour represented by those values: we disregard the difference 
between its useful forms, weaving and tailoring. As the use- 
values, coat and linen, are combinations of special productive 
activities with cloth and yarn, while the values, coat and linen, 
are, on the other hand, mere homogeneous congelations of 
indifferentiated labour, so the labour embodied in these latter 
values does not count by virtue of its productive relation to 
doth and yam, but only as being expenditure of human 
labour-power. Tailoring and weaving are necessary factors in 
the creation of the use-values, coat and linen, precisely because 
these two kinds of labour are of different qualities; but only 
in so far as abstraction is made from their special qualities, 
only in so far as both possess the same quality of being human 
labour, do tailoring and weaving form the substance of the 
values of the same articles, 

Coats and linen, however, are not merely values, but values 
of definite magnitude, and according to our assumption, the 
coat is worth twice as much as the ten yards of linen. Whence 
this difference in their values ? It is owing to the fact that 
the linen contains only half as much labour as the coat, 
and oonseqently, that in the production of the latter, labour- 
power must have been expended during twice the time 
necessary for the production of the former. 

While, therefore, with reference to use-value, the labour con- 

1 Tht reader must note that we are not speaking here of the wages or value that 
the labourer gets for a given labour time, bat of the value of the commodity in whloh 
that labour time is materialised^ Wages is a category that, as yet, has no exiatfloae 
at the present stage of our investigation. 
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talned in a commftdityafunts only qualitatively, with refer¬ 
ence to value it counts only quantitatively, and must first be 
reduced to human labour pure and simple. In the former 
case, it isaa question of How and What, in the latter of How 
much ? H«r long a time ? Since the magnitude of the value of 
a commodity represents only the quantity of labour embodied 
in it, it follows that all commodities, when taken in certain 
proportions, must be equal in value. 

If the productive power of all the different sorts of useful 
labour required for the production of a coat remains unchanged, 
the sum of the values of the coats produced increases with 
their number. If one coat represents x days’ labour, two 
coats represent 2x days’ labour, and so on. But assume that 
the duration of the labour necessary for the production of a 
coat becomes doubled or halved. In the first case, one coat is 
worth as much as two coats were before; in the second case, 
two coats are only worth as much as one was before, although 
in both cases one coat renders the same service as before, and 
the useful labour embodied in it remains of the same quality. 
But the quantity of labour spent on its production has altered. 

An increase in the quantity of use-values is an increase of 
material wealth. With two coats two men can be clothed, 
with one coat only one man. Nevertheless, an increased 
quantity of material wealth may correspond to a simultaneous 
fall in the magnitude of its value. This antagonistic move¬ 
ment tits origin in the two-fold character of labour. 
Productive power has reference, of course, only to labour of 
some useful concrete form; the efficacy of any special produc¬ 
tive activity during a given time being dependent on its 
productiveness. Useful labour becomes, therefore, a more or 
less abundant source of products, in proportion to the rise or 
fall of its productiveness. On the other hand, no change in this 
productiveness affects the labour represented by value. Since 
productive power is an attribute of the concrete useful forms 
of labour, of course it can no longer have any bearing on that 
labour, so soon as we make abstraction from those ooncrete 
useful form However then productive power may vary, the 
same labour, exercised during equal periods of tune, always 
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yields equal amounts of value. But it will yield, during equal 
periods of time, different quantities of values in use; more, if 
the productive power rise, fewer, if it falL The same change 
in productive power, which increases the fruitfulnessfof labour, 
f and, in consequence, the quantity of use-values produced by 
that labour, will dimmish the total value of tm c increased 
quantity of use-values, provided such change shorten the total 
labour-time necessary for their production; and vice vend. 

On the one'hand all labour is, speaking physiologically, an 
expenditure of human labour-power, and in its character of 
identical abstract human labour, it creates and forms the value 
of commodities. On the other hand, all labour is the expendi¬ 
ture of human labour-power in a special form and with a 
definite aim, and in this, its character of concrete useful labour, 
it produces use-values . 1 


motion 3.—THi roan or valoi oa ixosanoi valds. 

Commodities come into the world in the shape of use-values, 
articles, or goods, such as iron, linen, corn, &c. This is their 

i In order to pron that labour alone if that all-eu&oient and real meaeure, by 
which at all timee the value of all oommoditiee ean be eetknated and compared, 
Adam Smith aaya, “ Equal qoantitiee of labour most at all time* and in all plaoee 
have thoaama value for the labourer. In hie normal etate of health, rtrength, and 
activity, and with the average degree of chill that ho may poeeeee, he moat alwaye 
give up the came portion of hit net, hla freedom, and hie happineea.” (Wealth of 
Kationa, h. I. oh. v.) On the one hand, Adam Smith hen (but not everywhere) oon- 
fnaea tbe determination of value by meant of the quantity of labour expdRSt in the 
production of oommoditiee, with the determination of the value of oommoditiee by 
menu of tbe value of labour, and aoeha in oouequnea to prove that equal quantittee 
of labour have alwaye the aame value. On the other hand, he hae a pretantiment, 
that labour, ao far at it manifeete itaolf in the value of oommoditiee, eonnta only at 
expenditure of labour power, bat he trcnte thin expenditure ae the mere eaoriSce of 
mat, freedom, and happineea, not u ’at the came time the normal activity of living 
bemge. But then, he hat the modern wage-labourer in hit eye. Ifuoh more aptly, 
the auooymoua predeoeeeor of Adam Smith, quoted above in Note ‘, p. 8, eayt “one maa 
baa employed himaelf a week in providing thle neeeeeary of life . . . and he that 
ghee him eomo other in exchange, Cannot make a better eetimate of what la a pro¬ 
per equivalent, than by computing what ooet him jut u much labour and time; 
which in effect ta to more than exchanging one man’e labour in one thing for a time 
certain, for another man’e labour in another thing for the came time,’’ (L e. p. IS.) 
(The Bnglleh language haa the advantage of poeaeeatng different worda for the two 
aapeota of labou hero ooneidared. The labour whioh ereatee tJeo-Value, and oonatr 
qualitatively, It Wert, u diatinguiahed from Labour; that whioh area tea Value and 
eounte quantitatively, fa Labour ae diatinguiahed from Work,—Up ] 
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plain, homely, bodily form. They are, however, commodities, 
only because they are something twofold, both objects of utility, 
and, at the same time, depositories of value. They manifest 
themselvm therefore as commodities, or have the form of com¬ 
modities, laly in so far as they have two forms, a physical 
or naturallform, and a value form. 

The realty of the value of commodities differs in this respec ( t 
from Dame Quickly,'that we don’t know “ where to have it" 
The value of commodities is the very opposite of thp coarse mate¬ 
riality of their substance, not an atom of matter enters into its 
composition. Turn and examine a single commodity, by itself, 
as we will Tet in so far as it remains an object of value, it 
seems impossible to grasp it. If, however, we bear in mind that 
the value of commodities has a purely social reality, and that 
they acquire this reality only in so far as they are expressions 
or embodiments of one identical social substance, viz., human 
labour, it follows as a matter of course, that value can only 
manifest itself in the social relation of commodity to com¬ 
modity. In fact we started from exchange value, or the 
exchange relation of commodities, in order to get at the value 
that lies hidden behind it. We must now return to this form 
under which value first appeared to us. 

Every one knows, if he knowB nothing else, that commodities 
have a value form common to them all, and presenting a 
marked contrast with the varied bodily forms of their use- 
values. I mean their money form. Here, however, a task is set 
us, the performance of which has never yet even been attempted 
by bourgeois economy, the task of tracing the genesis of this 
money form, of developing the expression of value implied in 
the value relation of commodities, from its simplest, almost 
imperceptible outline, to the dazzling money form. By doing 
this we shall, at the same time, solve the riddle presented by 
money. 

The simplest value relation is Evidently that of one com¬ 
modity to some one other commodity of a different kind. 
Hence the relation between the values of two commodities sup¬ 
plies us with the simplest expression of the value of a single 
commodity. 
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A. Elementary or Aocidenual Form of Value. 

x commodity A — y commodity B;’ or 
z commodity A is worth y commodity R 
SO yards of linen 1 coat, or ff 

SO yards of linen are worth 1 coal jt 

,? 

1 The two poles of the eceprenion of value: Relative form and 
Equivalent form. 

The whole mystery of the form of value lies hidden in 
this elementary form. Its analysis, therefore, is our real 
difficulty. 

Here two different kinds of commodities (in our example 
the linen and the coat), evidently play two different parts. 
The linen expresses its value in the coat; the coat serves as the 
material in which that value is expressed. The former plays 
an active, the latter a passive, pari The value of the linen is 
represented as relative value, or appears in relative form. 
The coat officiates as equivalent, or appears in equivalent 
form. 

The relative form and the equivalent form are two intimately 
connected, mutually dependent and inseparable elements of the 
expression of value; but, at the same time, are mutually 
exclusive, antagonistic extremes— i.e., poles of the same 
expression. They are allotted respectively to the two different 
commodities brought into relation by that expreitigg., It is 
not possible to express the value of linen in linen. 20 yards 
of linen = 20 yards of linen is no expression of value. On the 
contrary, such an equation merely says that 20 yards of linen 
are nothing else then 20 yards iff linen, a definite quantity of 
the use-value linen. The value of the linen can therefore be 
expressed only relatively— ie., in some other commodity. Tk„ 
relative form of the value of the linen pre-supposes, therefore, 
the presence of some other commodity—here the coat— under 
the form of an equivalent On the other hand, the commodity 
that figures as the equiv^ent cannot at the same time assume 
the relative form. That second commodity is not the cue 
whose value is expressed. Its function is merely to serve as 
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the material in which the value of the first commodity is 
expressed. 

No doubt, the expression 20 yards of linen = 1 coat, or 20 
yards of laen are worth 1 coat, implies the opposite relation: 1 
coat = 20 rards of linen, or 1 coat is worth 20 yards of linen. 
But, in tht|t case, I must reverse the equation, in order t<^ 
express the value of the coat relatively; and, so soon as I do 
that, the linen becomes the equivalent instead «of the coat. 
A single commodity cannot, therefore, simultaneously assume, 
in the same expression of value, both forms. The very 
polarity of these forms makes them mutually exclusive. 

Whether, then, a commodity assumes the relative form, or 
the opposite equivalent form, depends entirely upon its acci¬ 
dental position in the expression of value—that is, upon 
whether it is the commodity whose value is being expressed or 
the commodity in which value is being expressed. 

2 . The Relative form of value. 

(a) The nature and import of this form. 

In order to discover how the elementary expression of the 
value of a commodity lies hidden in the value relation of two 
commodities, we must, in the first place, consider the latter 
er tirely apart from its quantitative aspect. The usual mode of 
p ocedure is generally the reverse, and in the value relation 
n thing is seen but the proportion between definite quantities 
ot two different sorts of commodities that are considered equal 
t< each other. It is apt to be forgotten that the magnitudes 
ol different things can be compared quantitatively, only wnen 
t .ose magnitudes are expressed in terms of the same unit. It 
i only as expressions of such a unit that they are of the same 
enomination, and therefore commensurable . 1 

Whether 20 yards of linen = 1 coat or = 20 coats or = x 

1 The few economist*, amongst whom is S. Bailey, who have 0 copied themselves 
ith the analysis of the form of value, have been unable to arrive at any result, first, 
because they confuse the form of value with value itself ; and second, because, under 
the coarse influence of the practical bourgeois, they exclusively give their attention to 
the quantitative aspeot of the question. “The command of quantity . . . 
constitutes value." (“Money and its Vicissitudes." Coudou, 1837. p. 11. ByS. 
Bailey.) 
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coats—that is, whether a given quantity of linen is worth few 
or many coats, every such statement implies that the linen and 
coats, as magnitudes of value, are expressions of the,same unit, 
things of the same kind. Linen = coat is the h/sis of the 
equation / 

0 But the two commodities whose identity of quality is thus 
assumed, do not play the same part. It is only the value of 
the linen that is expressed. And how ? By its reference to 
the coat as its equivalent, as something that can be exchanged 
for it In this relation the coat is the mode of existence of 
value, is value embodied, for only as such is it the same as the 
linen. On the other hand, the linen’s own value comes to the 
front, receives independent expression, for it is only as being 
value that it is comparable with the coat as a thing of equal 
value, or exchangeable with the coat To borrow an illustra¬ 
tion from chemistry, butyric acid is a different substance from 
propyl formate. Yet both are made up of the same chemical 
substances, carbon (C), hydrogen (H), and oxygen (0), and 
that, too, in like proportions—namely, C,H,0» If now we 
equate butyric acid to propyl formate, then, in the first place, 
propyl formate would be, in this relation, merely a form of 
existence of C,H,0,; and in the second place, we should be 
stating that butyric acid also consists of C,H,0» Therefore, 
by thus equating the two substances, expression would be given 
to their chemical composition, while their different physical 
forms would be neglected. **»* 

If we say that, as values, commodities are mere congelations 
of human labour, we reduce them by our analysis, it is true, to 
the abstraction, value; but we ascribe to this value no form 
apart from their bodily form. It is otherwise in the value 
relation of one commodity to another. Here, the one stands 
forth in its character of value by reason of its relation to the 
•her. ‘ 

By makipg the coat the equivalent of the linen, we equate 
the labour embodied in the former to that in the latter. Now, 
it is true that the tailoring, which makes the coat, is concrete 
labour of a different fort from the weaving which makes the 
linen. But the act of equating it to the wearing, reduces the 
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tailoring to that which is really equal in the two kinds ot 
labour, to their’.common character of human labour. In this 
roundabout way, then, the fact is expressed, that weaving also, 
in'so far k it weaves value, has nothing to distinguish it from 
tailoring, ®nd, consequently, is abstract human labour. It is 
the expression of equivalence between different sorts of com¬ 
modities tnat alone brings into relief the specific character of 
value-creating labour, and this it does by actually reducing 
the different varieties of labour embodied in the different 
kinds of commodities to their common quality of human labour 
in the abstract. 1 

There is, however, something else required beyond the 
expression of the specific character of the labour of which the 
value of the linen consists. Human labour-power in motion, 
or human labour, creates value, but is not itself value. It 
becomes value only in its congealed state, when embodied in 
the form of some object. In order to express the value of the 
linen as a congelation of human labour, that value must be 
expressed as having objective existence, as being a something 
materially different from the linen itself, and yet a something 
common to the linen and all other commodities. The problem 
is already solved. 

When occupying the position of equivalent in the equation 
of value, the coat ranks qualitatively as the equal of the linen, 
as something of the same kind, because it is value. In this posi¬ 
tion it L-ft thing in which we see nothing but value, or whose 
palpable bodily form represents value. Yet the coat itself, the 
body of the commodity, coat, is a mere use-value. A coat u 
such no more tells us it is value, than does the first piece of 
linen we take hold of. This shows that when placed in value 


1 The celebrated Franklin, one of the first economists, after Wm. Petty, who law 
through the nature of value, says: "Trade in general being nothing else but the 
exchange of labour for labour, the value of alf things is ... . most justly 
measured by labour. ” (The works of B. Franklin, 4c., edited by Sparks, Boston, 
1836. Vol. II., p. 267.) Franklin is unoonscious that by estimating the value of 
everything in labour, he makes abstraction from any difference in the sorts of labour 
exchanged, and th**. reduces them all to equal* human labour. But although 
ignorant of this, yet <e says it. He speaks first of " the one labour,” then of “ the 
other labour,” and finally of "labour," without forthenqualification, as the substance 
ol the value of everj^hiug. 
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relation to the linen, the coat signifies more'than when oat of 
that relation, just as many a man strutting about in a gorgeous 
uniform counts for more than when in mufti. 

In the production of the coat, human labour-pow/r, in the 
r shape of tailoring, must have been actually expended/ Human 
labour is therefore accumulated in it In this aspect like coat is 
a depository of value, but though worn to a thread, it does not 
let this fact show through. And as equivalent of the linen in 
the value equation, it exists under this aspect alone, counts 
therefore as embodied value, as a body that is value. A, for 
instance, cannot be “your majesty” to B, unless at the same 
time majesty in B’s eyes assumes the bodily form of A, and, 
what is more, with every new father of the people, changes its 
features, hair, and many other things besides. 

Hence, in the value equation, in which the coat is the equiva¬ 
lent of the linen, the coat officiates as the form of value. The 
value of the commodity linen is expressed by the bodily form of 
the commodity coat, the value of one by the use-value of the 
other. As a use-value, the linen is something palpably dif¬ 
ferent from the coat; as value, it is the same as the coat, and 
now has the appearance of a coat. Thus the linen acquires 
a value form different from its physical form. The fact that it 
is value, is made manifest by its equality with the coat, just as 
the sheep’s nature of a Christian is shown in his resemblance 
to the Lamb of God. 

We see, then, all that our analysis of the value' oL.oommo¬ 
di ties has already told us, is told us by the linen itself, so soon 
as it comes into communication with another commodity, the 
coat. Only it betrays its thoughts in that language with 
which alone it is familiar, the language of commodities. In 
order to tell us that its own value is created by labour in its 
abstract character of human labour, it says that the coat, in so 
far as it is w.orth as much as the linen, and therefore is value, 
consists of the same labour as the linen. In order to inform 
us that its sublime reality as value is not the same as its buck¬ 
ram body, it says that value has the appearance of a coat, and 
consequently that so far as the linen is value, it and the coat 
are as like as two } eat. We may here remark, that the lan- 
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guage of commodities has, besides Hebrew, many other more or 
less correct dialects. The German “ werthsein,” to be worth, 
for instance, expresses in a less striking manner than the 
ftomanca verbs “ valere,” “ valer,” “ valoir,” that the equating of 
commodity B to commodity A, is commodity A’s own. mode oj 
expressiijo its value. Paris vaut bien une messe. 

By means, therefore, of the value relation expressed in cfur 
equation, the bodily form of commodity B becomes the value 
form of commodity A, or the body of commodSty B acts as a 
mirror to the value of commodity A. 1 By putting itself in re¬ 
lation with commodity B, as value in propria persond, as the 
matter of which human labour is made up, the commodity A 
converts the value in use, B, into the substance in which to 
express its, A’s, own value. The value of A, thus expressed in 
the use-value of B, has taken the form of relative value. 

(b.) Quantitative determination of Relative value. 

Every commodity, whose value it is intended to express, is a 
useful object of given quantity, as 15 bushels of corn, or 100 
lbs. of coffee. And a given quantity of any commodity con¬ 
tains a definite quantity of human labour. The value-form 
must therefore not only express value generally, but also value 
in definite quantity. Therefore, in the value relation of com¬ 
modity A to commodity B, of the linen to the coat, not only is 
the latte% as value in general, made the equal in quality of the 1 
linen, Taut a definite quantity of coat (1 coat) is made the 
equivalent of a definite quantity (20 yards) of linen. 

The equation, 20 yards of linen = 1 coat, or 20 yards of linen 
are worth one coat, implies that the same quantity of value- 
substance (congealed labour) is embodied in both; that the 
two commodities have each cost the same amount of labour or 
the same quantity of labour time. But the labour time 
necessary for the production of *20 yards of .linen or 1 coat 

J In a sort of way, it 1 b with man as with commodities. Siftoe he comes into the 
world neither with a looking glass in his hand, nor as a Kichtian philosopher, to whom 
M I am I ” is auffirjent, man first sees and recogitiaes himself in other men. Peter only 
establishes his own identity as a man by first comparing himself with Paul as being 
of like kind. And thereby Paul, just as he stands in his Pauline personality, be* 
ernnee to Peter the type of the genus homo. 
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varies with every change in the productiveness of weaving or 
tailoring. We have now to consider the influence of such 
changes on the quantitative aspect of the relative expression of 
value. / 

( I Let the value of the linen vary,' that of the coat r emaining 
constant. If, say in consequence of the exhaustion of flax- 
gbowing soil, the labour time necessary for the production of 
the linen be doubled, the value of the linen will also be doubled. 
Instead of the' equation, 20 yards of linen = 1 coat, we should 
have 20 yards of linen = 2 coats, since 1 coat would now con¬ 
tain only half the labour time embodied in 20 yards of linen. 
If on the other hand, in consequence, say, of improved looms, 
this labour time be reduced by one half, the value of the linen 
would fall by one half. Consequently, we should have 20 
yards of linen = $ coat. The relative value of commodity A, 
ie., its value expressed in commodity B, rises and falls directly 
as the value of A, the value of B being supposed constant. 

II. Let the value of the linen remain constant, while the 
value of the coat varies. If, under these circumstances, in 
consequence, for instance, of a poor crop of wool, the labour 
time necessary for the production of a coat becomes doubled, 
we have instead of 20 yards of linen = 1 coat, 20 yards of linen 
= J coat. If, on the other hand, the value of the coat sinks 
by one half, then 20 yards of linen — 2 coats. Hence, if the 
, value of commodity A remain constant, its relative value ex¬ 
pressed in commodity B rises and falls inversely as the valu 
of B. 

If we compare the different cases in I. and IL, we see that 
the same change of magnitude in relative value may arise from 
totally opposite causes. Thus, the equation, 20 yards of linen 
= 1 coat, becomes 20 yards of linen =■ 2 coats, either, because, 
the value of the linen has doubled, or because the value of the 
coat has fallen by one half,; and it becomes 20 yards of linen 
= l coat, either, because the value of the linen has fallen by 
one half, or because the value of the coat has doubled. 

IIL Let the quantities «of labour time respectively neoes- 

i Value ii here, aa oooaiionalljr in the preceding pugeti, aaed in the *en*e of v&iu* 
determined u to quantitr. or of magnitude of value. 
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•ary for the production gf the linen and the coal vary aim- 
nltaneouBly in the same direction and in the same proportion. 
In this case 20 yards of linen continue equal to 1 coat, however 
much their values may have altered. Their change of value is 
seen as s ion as they are compared with a third commodity, 
whose valjie has remained constant If the values of all com- 1 
modifies r|se or fell simultaneously, and in the same proportion, 
their relative values would remain unaltered. Their redl 
change of value would appear from the diminished or increased 
quantity of commodities produced in a given time. 

IV. The labour time respectively necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of the linen and the coat, and therefore the value of these 
commodities may simultaneously vary in the same direction, 
but at unequal rates, or in opposite directions, or in other 
ways. The effect of all these possible different variations, on 
the relative value of a commodity, may be deduced from the 
results of L, II., and III. 

Thus real changes in the magnitude of value are neither 
unequivocally nor exhaustively reflected in their relative 
expression, that is, in the equation expressing the magnitude 
of relative value. The relative value of a commodity may 
vary, although its value remains constant. Its relative value 
may remain constant, although its value varies; and finally, 
simultaneous variations in the magnitude of value and in that 
of its relative expression by no means necessarily correspond 
in amoun^ ‘ 

1 This inoongruity between the magnitude of value and it* relative expreuion has, 
with cutomory ingenuity, been exploited by vulgar economist*. For example— 

“ Once admit that A falls, because B, with which it is exchanged, rises, while no leu 
labour is bestowed in the meantime on A, and your general principle of value falls to 
the ground. . . . If he [Ricardo] allowed that when A rises in value relatively to 
B, B falls in value relatively to A, he cut away the ground on which he rested his 
grand proposition, that the value of a commodity is ever determined by the labour 
embodied in it; for if a chauge in the cost of A alters not only its own value in rela¬ 
tion to B, for which it is exchanged, but also the value of B relatively to that of A, 
though no change has taken place in the quantity of labour to produoe B, then not 
euly the doctrine falls to the groand which asserts that the quantity of labour 
bestowed on an artiole regulates its value, but also that whioh ^Etrms the cost of nn 
article to regulate its value.” (J. Broadhurst: Political Economy, London, 1842, p. 11 
and 14.) ' ^ , 

Mr. Broadhurst might just as well say: consider the fraotions &«., 

the number 10 remains unchanged, and yet proportional magnitude, its magnitude 
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o. ■ The Equivalent form of value. 

We bave seen that commodity A (the linen^, by expressing 
its value in the use-value of a commodity differing in kind 
(the coat), at the same time impresses upon the latter a specific 
form of value, namely that of the equivalent. The commodity 
linen manifests its quality of having a value by thf fact that 
the coat, without having assumed a value form different from 
its .bodily form, is equated to the linen.' The fact that the 
latter therefore has a value is expressed by saying that the 
coat is directly exchangeable with it. Therefore, when we say 
that a commodity is in the equivalent form, we express the 
fact that it is directly exchangeable with other commodities. 

When one commodity, such as a coat, serves as the equivalent 
of another, such as linen, and coats consequently acquire the 
characteristic property of being directly exchangeable with 
linen, we are far from knowing in what proportion the two are 
exchangeable. The value of the linen being given in magni¬ 
tude, that proportion depends on the value of the coat. 
Whether the coat serves as the equivalent and the linen as 
relative value, or the linen as the equivalent and the coat as 
relative value, the magnitude of the coat’s value is determined, 
independently of its value form, by the labour time necessary 
for its production. But whenever the coat assumes in the 
equation of value, the position of equivalent, its value acquires 
no quantitative expression; on the contrary, the commodity 
coat now figures only as a definite quantity of some vjjticle. 

For instance, 40 yards of linen are worth—what ? 2 coats. 
Because the commodity coat here plays the part of equivalent* 
because the use-value coat, as opposed to the linen, figures as 
an embodiment of value, therefore a definite number of coats 
suffices to express the definite quantity of value in the linen. 
Two coats may therefore express the quantity of value of 40 
yards of linen, but they can never express the quantity of their 
own value. A superficial observation of this fact, namely, that 

relatively to the mgnbers 20, 60, 100, &c., continually diminishes. Therefore the 
great principle that the magnitude of a whole number, suoh as 10, ii “regulated ” by 
the number of times unity is contained in it, falls to the ground.—{The author ex- 
plains in section 4 of this chapter, p. 52, note 2, what he understands by “Vulgar 
Economy. "—Ed,] , 
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in the equation of value, tile equivalent figures exclusively as 
a simple quantity of some article, of some use-value, has misled 
Bailey, as also many others, both before and after him, into 
seeing, in the expression of value, merely a quantitative relation. 
The truth being, that when a commodity acts as equivalent, 
no quantitative determination of its value is expressed. 

The first peculiarity that strikes us, in considering the form, 
of the equivalent, is this: use-value becomes the form of mani¬ 
festation, the phenomenal form of its opposite, valiae. 

The bodily form of the commodity becomes its value form. 
But, mark well, that this quid pro quo exists in the case of any 
commodity B, only when some other commodity A enters into 
a value relation with it, and then only within the limits of this 
relation. Since no commodity can stand in the relation of 
equivalent to itself, and thus turn its own bodily shape into 
the expression of its own value, every commodity is compelled 
to choose some other commodity for its equivalent, and to accept 
the use-value, that is to say, the bodily shape of that other 
commodity as the form of its own value. 

One of the measures that we apply to commodities as material 
substances, as use-values, will serve to illustrate this point A 
sugar-loaf being a body, is heavy, and therefore has weight: 
but we can neither see nor touch this weight. We then take 
various pieces of iron, whose weight has been determined 
beforehand. The iron, as iron, is no more the form of manifes¬ 
tation of wejght, than is the sugar-loaf Nevertheless, in order 
to express the sugar-loaf as so much weight, we put it into a 
weight-relation with the iron. In this relation, the iron 
officiates as a body representing nothing but weight. A certain 
quantity of iron therefore serves as the measure of the weight 
of the sugar, and represents, in relation to the sugar-loaf, 
weight embodied, the form of manifestation of weight This 
part is played by the iron only within this relation, into which 
ths sugar or any other body, whose weight has to be determined, 
enters with the iron. Were they not both heav^ they could 
not enter into this relation, and the one could therefore not 
serve as the exp»ession of the weight of the other. When we 
throw both into the scales, we see in reality, that as weight 
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they are both the same, and that* therefore, when taken in 
proper proportions, they have the same weight. Just as the 
substance iron, as a measure of weight, represents in relation 
to the sugar-loaf weight alone, so, in our expression of value, 
the material object, coat, in relation to the linen, represents 
value alone. J 

( Here, however, the analogy ceases. The iro^f, in the ex¬ 
pression of the weight of the sugar-loaf, represents a natural pro¬ 
perty common to both bodies, namely their weight; but the coat, 
in the expression of value of the linen, represents a non-natural 
property of both, something purely social, namely, their value. 

Since the relative form of value of a commodity—the linen, 
for example—expresses the value of that commodity, as being 
something wholly different from its substance and properties, 
as being, for instance, coat-like, we see that this expression 
itself indicates that some social relation lies at the bottom of 
it With the equivalent form it is just the contrary. The very 
essence of this form is that the material commodity itself—the 
coat—just as it is, expresses value, and is endowed with the 
form of value by Nature itself. Of course this holds good only 
so long as the value relation exists, in which the coat stands in 
the position of equivalent to the linen. 1 Since, however, the 
properties of a thing are not the result of its relations to other 
things, but only manifest themselves in such relations, the 
coot seems to be endowed with its equivalent form, its property 
of being directly exchangeable, just as much by future as it is 
endowed with the property of being heavy, or the capacity to 
keep us warm. Hence the enigmatical character of the equiva¬ 
lent form which escapes the notice of the bourgeois political 
economist, until this form, completely developed, confronts him 
in the shape of money. He then seeks to explain away the 
mystical character of gold and silver, by substituting for them 
less dazzling commodities, and by reciting, with ever renewed 
satisfaction, the catalogue of all possible commodities which at 
one time or another have played the part of equivalent. He has 

1 8«eh expression! of relations in general, called by Hegel reflex-categories, form a 
f(jj curious class. For instance, one man is king only because other men stand in 
Hie relation of subjects to him. They, on the contrary, imagine that they are sub- 
laeit because he is king. » 
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not the least suspicion that the most simple expression of value, 
such as 20 yds. of linen = 1 coat, already propounds the riddle 
of the equivalent form for our solution. 

The body of the commodity that serves as the equivalent, 
figures as the materialisation of human labour in the abstract, 
and is at the same time the product of some specifically useful 
concrete lab|ur. This concrete labour becomes, therefore, the < 
medium for expressing abstract human labour. If on the 
one hand the coat ranks as nothing but the embodiment of 
abstract human labour, so, on the other hand, the tailoring 
which is actually embodied in it, counts as nothing but the 
fon* under which that abstract labour is realised. In the ex¬ 
pression of value of the linen, the utility of the tailoring con¬ 
sist*, not in making clothes, but in making an object, which we 
at once recognise to be Value, and therefore to be a congelation 
of labour, but of labour indistinguishable from that realised in 
the value of the linen. In order to act as such a mirror of 
value, the labour of tailoring must reflect nothing besides its 
own abstract quality of being human labour generally. 

In tailoring, as well as in weaving, human labour-power is 
expended. Both, therefore, possess the general property of 
being human labour, and may, therefore, in certain cases, such 
as in the production of value, have to be considered under 
this aspect alone. There is nothing mysterious in this. But 
in the expression of value there is a complete turn of the 
tables. Fqj^ instance, how is the fact to be expressed that 
weaving creates the value of the linen, not by virtue of being 
weaving, as such, but by reason of its general property of being 
human labour? Simply by opposing to weaving that other 
particular form of concrete labour (in this instance tailoring), 
which produces the equivalent of the product of weaving. 
Just as the coat in its bodily form became a direct expression 
of value, so now does tailoring, a qoncrete form of labour, 
appear as the direct and palpable embodiment of human labour 
generally 

Hence, the second peculiarity of the .equivalent form is, that 
concrete labour becomes the form under which its opposite, 
abstract human labour, manifests itself. 
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Bat because this concrete labour, tailoring in our case, ranks 
as, and is directly identified -with, undifferentiated human 
labour, it also ranks as identical with any other sort of labour, 
and therefore with that embodied in the linen. Consequently, 
although, like all other commodity-producing labour, it is the 
labour of private individuals, yet, at the same time, it ranks as 
labour directly social in its character. This is th* reason why 
it results in a product directly exchangeable with other com¬ 
modities. u vVe have then a third peculiarity of the Equivalent 
form, namely, that the labour of private individuals takes the 
form of its opposite, labour directly social in its form. 

The two latter peculiarities of the Equivalent form will 
become more intelligible if we go back to the great thinker 
who was the first to analyse so many forms, whether of 
thought, society, or nature, and amongst them also the form of 
value. I mean Aristotle. 

In the first place, he clearly enunciates that the money form 
of commodities is only the further development of the simple 
form of value— i.e., of the expression of the value of one com¬ 
modity in some other commodity taken at random; for he says— 
5 beds = 1 house («x»« »»« «• n •;»;«,) is not to be 
'distinguished from 
5 beds = so much money. 

(*A Umt cirri A»ri . , , inu ml Wrn mkinxi) 

He further sees that the value relation which rives rise to 
this expression makes it necessary that the house should quali¬ 
tatively be made the equal of the bed, and that, without such 
an equalisation, these two clearly different things could not be 
compared with each other as commensurable quantities. “ Ex¬ 
change,” he says, “cannot take place without equality, and 
equality not without commensurability ” (•St Mm ilm 
npfur f M). Here, however, he comes to a stop, and gives 
up the further analysis of the form of value. “It is, 
however, in reality, impossible frj «■ *J»»«•»), that 

such unlike things can be commensurable ”—qualita¬ 
tively equal. Such an equalisation can only be something 
foreign to their real nature, consequently only “a make-shift 
for practical purposes.* t 
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Aristotle therefore* himseft, tells us, what barred the way to 
his further analysis; it was the absence of any concept of 
value. What is that equal something, that common substance, 
which admits of the value of the beds being expressed by a 
house ? Such a thing, in truth, cannot exist, says Aristotle, 
And why not ? Compared with the beds, the house does re¬ 
present something equal to them, in so far as it represents what • 
is really equal, both in the beds and the house. And that is— 
human labour. 

There was, however, an important fact which prevented 
Aristotle from seeing that, to attribute value to commodities, is 
merely a mode of expressing all labour as equal human labour, 
and consequently as labour of equal quality. Greek society 
was founded upon slavery, and had, therefore, for its natural 
basis, the inequality of men and of their labour powers. The 
secret of the expression of value, namely, that all kinds of 
labour are equal and equivalent, because, and so far as they 
are human labour in general, cannot be deciphered, until the 
notion of human equality has already acquired the fixity of a 
popular prejudice. This, however, is possible only in a society 
in which the great mass of the produce of labour takes the form 
of commodities, in which, consequently, the dominant relation 
between man and man, is that of owners of commodities. The 
brilliancy of Aristotle’s genius is shown by this alone, that he 
discovered, in the expression of the value of commodities, a 
relation of e^Uality. The peculiar conditions of the society in 
which he lived, alone prevented him from discovering what, 

“ in truth,” was at the bottom of this equality. 


4. The Elementary form of value considered at a whole. 

The elementary form of value of a commodity is contained 
in the equation, expressing its value relation to another com¬ 
modity of a different kind, or in its exchange relation to the 
same. The value of commodity A, is qualitatively expressed, 
by (ie fact that commodity B is directly exchangeable with it. 
Its value is quantitatively expressed by.the fact, that a definite 
quantity of B is exchangeable with a definite quantity of A. 
In other words, the value of a commodity*obtains independent 
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and definite expression, by taking the form of exchange value. 
When, at the beginning of this chapter, we" said, in common 
parlance, that a commodity is both a use-value and an ex¬ 
change value, we were, accurately speaking, wrong. A com¬ 
modity is a use-value or object of utility, and a value. It 
manifests itself as this two-fold thing, that it is, ps soon os its 
3 Value assumes an independent form—viz., the fonh of exchange 
value. It never assumes this form when isolated, but only 
when placed in a value or exchange relation with another 
commodity of a different kind. When once we know this, 
such a mode of expression does no harm; it simply serves as 
an abbreviation. 

Our analysis has shown, that the form or expression of the 
value of a commodity originates in the nature of value, and 
not that value and its magnitude originate in the mode of 
their expression as exchange value. This, however, is the 
delusion as well of the mercantilists and their recent revivors, 
Ferrier, Ganilh, 1 and others, as also of their antipodes, the 
modem bagmen of Free Trade, such as Bastiat The mercan¬ 
tilists lay special stress on the qualitative aspect of the 
expression of value, and consequently on the equivalent form 
of commodities, which attains its full perfection in money. 
The modem hawkers of Free Trade, who must get rid of their 
article at any price, on the other hand, lay most stress on the 
quantitative aspect of the relative form of value. For them 
there consequently exists neither value, nor nhrgnitude of 
value, anywhere except in its expression by means of the 
exchange relation of commodities, that is, in the daily list of 
prices current. MacLeod, who has taken upon himself to 
drees up the confused ideas of Lombard Street in the most 
learned finery, is a successful cross between the superstitious 
mercantilists, and the enlightened Free Trade bagmen 

A close scrutiny of the expression of the value of A in terms 
of B, contained in the equation expressing the value relation of 
A to B, has shown us that, within that relation, the bodily form 
• 

1 F. L. A. Ferrier, sous-inupecteur dee douenee, " Du gouvernement eoniid6r6 deni 
■eee rapporte erec le oommejoe,” Peril, 1605: end Cliarlei Ganilh, 11 Dei Syitdmee 
4’Soonomie politique,” 2nd «L, Tarii. 1621. 
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cf A figures only as a use-value, the bodily form of B only as 
the form or aspect of value. The opposition or contrast 
existing internally in each commodity between use-value and 
value, is, therefore, made evident externally by two com¬ 
modities being placed in such relation to each other, that the 
commodity whose value it is sought to express, figures directly 
as a mere u'-value, while the commodity in which that value* 
is to be expressed, figures directly as mere exchange value. 
Hence the elementary form of value of a commodity is the 
elementary form in which the contrast contained in that 
commodity, between use-value and value, becomes apparent 
Every product of labour is, in all states of society, a use- 
value ; but it is only at a definite 1 istorical epoch in a society's 
development that such a product becomes a commodity, viz, 
at the epoch when the labour spent on the production of a 
useful article becomes expressed as one of the objective 
qualities of that article,as its value. It therefore follows 
that the elementary value-form is also the primitive form 
under which a product of laboui appears historically as a 
commodity, and that the gradual transformation of such 
products into commodities, proceeds pari pasm with the 
development of the value form. 

We perceive, at first sight, the deficiencies of the elementary 
form of value: it is a mere germ, which must undergo a series 
of metamorphoses before it can ripen into the Price form. 

The exfffession of the value of commodity A in terms of any 
other commodity B, merely distinguishes the value from the 
use-value of A, and therefore places A merely in a relation of 
exchange with a single different commodity, B, but it is still 
far from expressing A’s qualitative equality, anc quantitative 
proportionality, to all commodities. To the eleme atary relative 
value-form of a commodity, there corresponds the single equi¬ 
valent form of one other commodity. Thus, in the relative 
expression cf value of the linen, the coat assumes the form of 
equivalent, or of being directly excl angeable, only in relation 
So a single commodity, the linen. • 

Nevertheless, the elementary form of value passes by an easy 
transition into g more complete form. It*is true that l y means 
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of the elementaiy form, the value of a commodity A, becomes 
expressed in terms of one, and only one, Other commodity. 
But that one may be a commodity of any kind, coat, iron, corn, 
or anything else. Therefore, according as A is placed in rela¬ 
tion with one or the other, we get for one and the same com¬ 
modity, different elementary expressions of value. 1 ,Xhe number 
f of such possible expressions is limited only by taj number of 
the different kinds of commodities distinct from it. The 
isolated expression of A’s value, is therefore convertible into a 
series, prolonged to any length, of the different elementary ex¬ 
pressions of that value. 

B. Total or Expanded form of value. 

z Com. A=u Com. B or=v Com. C or=w Com. D 01—x Com. 

E or=&c. 

(20 yards of linen=l coat or=10 ft> tea or =40 lb coffee or= 
1 quarter com or=2 ounces gold or=J> ton iron or—kc.) 

1 . The Expanded Relative form of value. 

The value of a single commodity, the linen, for example, is 
now expressed in terms of numberless other elements of the 
world of commodities. Eveiy other commodity now becomes 
a mirror of the linen’s value.’ It is thus, that for the first time, 

i In Homer, for instance, the value of an article is expressed in a wries of different 

things. II. VH. 472-475. 

> for this reason, we oan speak of the coat-value of the linen when its value is ex¬ 
pressed in coats, or of its corn-value when expressed in corn, and so on. Every such 
expression tells us, that what appears in the use-valueB, coat, corn, <fec., is the value 
of the linen. “ The value of any commodity denoting its relation in exchange, we 
may speak of it as . . . corn-value, cloth-value, according to the commodity with 
which it is compared; and henoe there are a thousand different kinds of value, as many 
kinds of value as there are commodities in existence, and all are equally real and 
equally nominal.” (A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, Measure and Causes of 
Value : chiefly in reference to the writings of Mr. Ricardo and his followers. By the 
author of “ Essays on the Formation, &o., of Opinions.” London, 1825, p. 89). S. 
Bailey, the author of this anonymous work, a work which in its day created much 
stir in England, fancied that, by thus pointing out the various relative expressions of 
one and the same value, he had proved the impossibility of any determination of the 
eonoept of value. However narrow his own views may have been, yet, that he lr id 
Us finger on some serious defects in the Ricardian Theory, is proved by the animosity 
with which he was attacked by Ricardo’s followers. See the Westminster Hevicw tut 
t-cmple. 
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this value shows itself in its true light as a congelation of un¬ 
differentiated human labour. For the labour that creates it, 
now stands expressly revealed, as labour that ranks equally 
with every other sort of human labour, no matter what its 
form, whether tailoring, ploughing, mining, &c., and no matter, 
therefore, whether it is realised in coats, com, iron, or gold. 
The linen, By virtue of the form of its value, now stands in a* 
social relation, no longer with only one other kind of com¬ 
modity, but with the whole world of commodities. As a 
commodity, it is a citizen of that world. At the same time, 
the interminable series of value equations implies, that as . re¬ 
gards the value of a commodity, it is a matter of in¬ 
difference under what particular form, or kind, of use-value it 
appears. 

In the first form, 20 yds. of linen = 1 coat, it might, for ought 
that otherwise appears, be pure accident, that these two com¬ 
modities are exchangeable in definite quantities. In the second 
form, on the contrary, we perceive at once the background that 
determines, and is essentially different from, this accidental 
appearance. The value of the linen remains unaltered in mag¬ 
nitude, whether expressed in coats, coffee, or iron, or in num¬ 
berless different commodities, the property of as many 
different owners. The accidental relation between two in¬ 
dividual commodity-owners disappears. It becomes plain, that 
it is not the exchange of commodities which regulates the 
magnitude^ their value; but, on the contrary, that it is the 
magnitude of their value which controls their exchange 
proportions. 


2 . The particular Equivalent form. 

Each commodity, such as, coat, tea, com, iron, &c, figures in 
the expression of value of the linen, as an equivalent, and, con¬ 
sequently, as a thing that is value. The bodily form of each 
of these commodities figures now as a particular equivalent 
form, one out of many. In the same way the manifold concrete 
useful kinds of labour, embodied in these different commodities, 
rank now as so many different forms of the realisation, or muni 
testation, of undifferentiated human laboifr. 

0 
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& Defects of the Total or Expandedform of value. 

In the first place, the relative expression of value is incomplete 
because the series representing it is interminable. The ch in 
of which each equation of value is a link, is liable at ai v 
moment to be lengthened by each new kind of commodity tha, 
O comes into existence and furnishes the material-for a fresh 
expression of value. In the second place, it‘is a many- 
coloured mosaic of disparate and independent expressions 
of value. And lastly, if, as must be the case, the relative value 
of each commodity in turn, becomes expressed in this ex¬ 
panded form, we get .for each of them a relative value-form, 
different in every case, and consisting of an interminable 
series of expressions of value. The defects of the expanded 
relative-value form are reflected in the corresponding equiva¬ 
lent form. Since the bodily form of each single commodity is 
one particular equivalent form amongst numberless others, we 
have, on the whole, nothing but fragmentary equivalent forms, 
each excluding the others. In the same way, also, the special, 
concrete, useful kind of labour embodied in each particular 
equivalent, is presented only as a particular kind of labour, 
and therefore not as an exhaustive representative of human 
labour generally. The latter, indeed, gains adequate manifes¬ 
tation in the totality of its manifold, particular, concrete forms. 
But, in that case, its expression in an infinite series is ever 
incomplete and deficient in unity. 

The expanded relative value-form is, however,Nothing but 
the sum of the elementary relative expressions or equations of 
the first kind, such as 

20 yards of linen = 1 coat 
20 yards of linen = 10 lbs. of tea, etc. 

Each of these implies the corresponding inverted equation, 

1 coat = 20 yards of linen 
10 lbs. of tea as 20 yards of linen, etc. 

In fact, when a person exchanges his linen for many other 
commodities, and thus expresses its value in a series of other 
commodities, it necessarily follows, that the various owners of 
the latter exchange them for the linen, and consequently express 
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the value of their Various commodities in one and the same 
third commodity, the linen. If then, we reverse the series, 20 
yards of linen = 1 coat or = 10 lbs. of tea, etc., that is to say, 
if we give expression to the converse relation already implied 
in the series, we get, 

C. The General form of value. 

1 oo 

10 lbs. of tea 
40 lbs. of coffee 

1 quarter of corn 

2 ounces of gold 
\ a ton of iron 
x com. A., etc. 

1 . The altered character of the form of value. 

All commodities now express their value ( 1 ) in an elementary 
form, because in a single commodity; (2) with unity, because in 
one and the same commodity. This form of value is elementary 
and the same for all, therefore general. 

The forms A and B were fit only to express the value of a 
commodity as something distinct from its yse-value or material 
form. 

The first form, A, furnishes such equations as the following:— 
1 coat = 20 yards of linen, 10 lbs. of tea = } ton of iron 
The value of the coat is equated to linen, that of the tea to 
iron. But be equated to linen, and again to iron, is to be as 
different as are linen and iron This form, it is plain, occurs 
practically only in the first beginning, when the products of 
labour are converted into commodities by accidental and 
occasional exchanges. 

The second form, B, distinguishes, in a more adequate manner 
than the first, the value of a commodity from its use-value; for 
the value of the coat is there placed in contrast under all 
possible shapes with the bodily form o£ the coat; it is equated 
to linen, to iron, to tea, in short, to everything else, only not to 
itself, the coat. On the other hand, any general expression of 
value common to' all is directly excluded; for, in the equation 
of value of each commodity, all other commodities now appear 


= 20 yards of linen 
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only under the form of equivalents. The expanded form of 
value comes into actual existence for the first. 1 time so soon aa 
a particular product of labour, such as cattle, is no longer 
exceptionally, but habitually, exchanged for various other 
commodities 

The third and lastly developed form expresses the values of 
‘the whole world of commodities in terms of a single commodity 
set apart for, the purpose, namely, the linen, and thus represents 
to us their values by means of their equality with linen. The 
value of every commodity is now, by being equated to linen, 
not only differentiated from its own use-value, but from all 
other use-values generally, and is, by that very fact, expressed 
as that which is common to all commodities. By this form, 
commodities are, for the first time, effectively brought into 
relation with one another as values, or made to appear as 
exchange values. 

The two earlier forms either express the value of each com¬ 
modity in terms of a single commodity of a different kind, or 
in a series of many such commodities. In both cases, it is, so 
to say, the special business of each single commodity to find an 
expression for its value, and this it does without the help of 
the others. These others, with respect to the former, play the 
passive parts of equivalents. The general form of value, C, 
results from the joint action of the whole world of commodity 
and from that alone. A commodity can acquire a general expres¬ 
sion of its value only by all other commodities, simultaneously 
with it, expressing their values in the same equivalent; and 
every new commodity must follow suit. It thus becomes 
evident that, since the existence of commodities as values is 
purely social, this social existence can be expressed by the 
totality of their social relations alone, and consequently 
that the form of their value must be a socially recognised 
form. i 

All commodities being equated to linen now appear not only 
as qualitatively equal as values generally, but also as values 
whose magnitudes are, capable of comparison. By expressing 
the magnitudes of their values in one and the same material,, 
the linen, those magnitudes are also compared with each other. 
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For instance, 10 lbs! of tea*™ 20 yards of linen, and 40 lbs. of 
coffee = 20 yards of linen. Therefore, 10 lbs. of tea = 40 lbs. 
of coffee. In other words, there is contained in 1 lb. of coffee 
only one-fourth as much substance of value—labour—as is con¬ 
tained in 1 lb. of tea. 

The general form of relative value, embracing the whole ' 
world of cjjnmodities, converts the single commodity that ia 
excluded from the rest, and made to play the part of equivalent 
—here the linen—into the universal equivalent * The bodily 
form of the linen is now the form assumed in common by the 
values of all commodities; it therefore becomes directly 
exchangeable with all and every of them. The Bubetance 
linen becomes the visible incarnation, the social chrysalis state 
of every kind of human labour. Weaving, which is the labour 
of certain private individuals producing a particulararticle, linen, 
acquires in consequence a social character, the character of 
equality with all other kinds of labour. The innumerable 
equations of which the general form of value is composed, 
equate in turn the labour embodied in the linen to that em¬ 
bodied in every other commodity, and they thus convert 
weaving into the general form of manifestation of undiffer¬ 
entiated human labour. In this manner the labour realised in 
the values of commodities is presented not only under its 
negative aspect, under which abstraction is made from every 
concrete form and useful property of actual work, but 
its own r^sitive nature is made to reveal itself expressly. 
The general value-form is the reduction of all kinds of 
actual labour to their common character of being human 
labour generally, of being the expenditure of human labour 
power. 

The general value form, which represents all products of 
labour as mere congelations of undifferentiated human labour, 
shows by its very structure that it is the social resumd of the 
world of commodities. That form consequently makes it 
indisputably evident that in the world of commodities the 
character possessed by all labour of being human labour 
constitutes its specific social character! 
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2 . The interdependent development of the Relative form of value, 
and of the Equivalent form. 

The degree of development of the relative form of value 
i corresponds to that of the equivalent form. But we must bear 
in mind that the development of the latter is only the expres¬ 
sion and result of the development of the former. ' 

The primpy or isolated relative form of value of one 
oommodity converts some other commodity into an isolated 
equivalent. The expanded form of relative value, which is the 
expression of the value of one commodity in terms of all other 
commodities, endows those other commodities with the character 
of particular equivalents differing in kind. And lastly, a 
particular kind of commodity acquires the character of 
universal equivalent, because all other commodities make it the 
material in which they uniformly express their value. 

The antagonism between the relative form of value and (be 
equivalent form, the two poles of the value form, is developed 
concurrently with that form itself. 

The first form, 20 yds. of linen = one coat, already contains 
this antagonism, without as yet fixing it. According as we 
read this equation forwards or backwards, the parts played by 
the linen and the coat are different. In the one case the 
relative value of the linen is expressed iB the coat, in the 
other case the relative value of the coat is expressed in the 
linen. In this first form of value, therefore, it is SiifScuIt to 
grasp the polar contrast 

Form B shows that only one single commodity at a time can 
completely expand its relative value, and that it acquires this 
expanded form only because, and in so far as, all other com¬ 
modities are, with respect to it, equivalents. Here we cannot 
reverse the equation, as we can the equation 20 yds. of linen — 
1 coat, without altering iis general character, and converting 
it from the expanded form of value into the general form of 
value. * 

Finally, the form C gives to the world of commodities a 
general social relative form of value, because, and in so far as, 
thereby all commodities, with the exception of one, are excluded 
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from the equivalent form! A single commodity, the linen, 
appears therefore to have acquired the character of direct ex* 
changeability with every other commodity because, and in so 
far' as, this character is denied to every other commodity. 1 

The commodity that figures as universal equivalent, is, on 
the other hand, excluded from the relative value form. If the 
linen, or a% other commodity serving as universal equivalent, 
were, at the same time, to share in the relative form of value, 
it would have to serve as its own equivalent W S should then 
have 20 yds. of linen = 20 yds. of linen; this tautology ex¬ 
presses neither value, nor magnitude of value. In order to 
express the relative value of the universal equivalent, we must 
rather reverse the form C. This equivalent has no relative 
form of value in common with other commodities, but its value 
is relatively expressed by a never ending series of other com¬ 
modities. Thus, the expanded form of relative value, or form 
B, now shows itself as the specific form of relative value for the 
equivalent commodity. 

3 . Transition from the General form of value to the 
Money form. 

The universal equivalent form is a form of value in general 
It can, therefore, be assumed by any commodity. On the 
other hand, if a commodity be found to have assumed the 
universal equivalent form (form C), this is only because and 

1 It i« by no means self-evident that this character of direct and universal ex¬ 
changeability is, eo to Hpoak, a polar one, and aa intimately connected with its opposite 
pole, the absence of direct exchangeability, as the positive pole of the magnet is with 
lie negative connterpart. It may therefore be imagined that all cominoditiei can 
simultaneously have this character impressed upon them, just as it can be imagined 
that all Catholics can be popes together. It is, of course, highly desirable in the eyes 
of the petit bourgeois, for whom the production of commodities is the nc plus ultra 
of human freedom and individual independence, that the inoonvenienoes resulting 
from this character of commodities not being directly exchangeable, should be re¬ 
moved. Proudhon's socialism is a working out qf this Philistine Utopia, a form of 
socialism whioh, as I have elsewhere shown, does not possess even the merit of origin¬ 
ality. Long before his time, the task was attempted with much better succcui by 
Gray, Bray, and o.hars. But, for all that, wisdom of this kind flotirishea even now 
in certain circles under the name of “science.” Never has any school played more 
tricks with ths wora science, than that of Proudhoif, for 
“ wo Begriffe fehlen 

Da stellt snr rechten Zeit ein WdH sioh ein/ 
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in bo far as it Has been excluded 'from the rest of all other 
commodities as their equivalent, and that by their own act 
And from the moment that this exclusion becomes finally 
restricted to one particular commodity, from that moment only, 
tiie general form of relative value of the world of commodities 
obtains real consistence and general social validity, 
t The particular commodity, with whose bodily form the 
equivalent form is thus socially identified, now becomes the 
money commodity, or serves as money. It becomes the special 
social function of that commodity, and consequently its social 
monopoly, to play within the world of commodities the part .of 
the universal equivalent. Amongst the commodities which, in 
form B, figure as particular equivalents of the linen, and, in 
form C, express in common their relative values in linen, this 
foremost place has been attained by one in particular—namely, 
gold. If, then, in form C we replace the linen by gold, we ge^ 


D. The Money form. 


20 yards of linen 
1 coat 
10 fl) of tea 
40 lb of coffee 
1 qr. of com 
| a ton of iron 
x commodity A 


2 ounoes of gold. 


v- 


In passing from form A to form B, and from the latter to 
form C, the changes are fundamental. On the other hand, 
there is no difference between forms C and D, except that, in 
the latter, gold has assumed the equivalent form in the place 
of linen. Gold is in form D, what linen was in form 0 —the 
universal equivalent The progress consists in this alone, that 
the character of direct and universal exchangeability—in other 
words, that the universal equivalent form—has now, by social 
custom, become finally identified with the substance, gold. 

Gold is now money with reference to all other commodities 
only because it was previously, with reference to them, a 
simple commodity. Like all other commodities, it was also 
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capable of serving ai an eqiivalent, either as simple equivalent 
in isolated exchanges, or as particular equivalent by the side 
of others. GraduaEy it began to serve, within varying limits, 
as universal equivalent So soon as it monopolises this posi¬ 
tion in the expression of value for the world of commodities, 
it becomes the money commodity, and then, and not till then, 
does form ^ become distinct from form C, and the general, 
form of value become ehanged into the money form. 

The elementary expression of the relative value* of a single 
commodity, such as linen, in terms of the commodity, such as 
gold, that plays the part of money, is the price form of that 
commodity. The price form of the linen is therefore 
20 yards of linen = 2 ounces of gold, or, if 2 ounces of gold 
when coined are £2, 20 yards of linen = £2. 

The difficulty in forming a concept of the money form, con¬ 
sists in clearly comprehending the universal equivalent form, 
and as a necessary corollary, the general form of value, form C. 
The latter is deducible from form B, the expanded form of 
value, the essential component element of which, we saw, is 
form A, 20 yards of linen = 1 coat or x commodity A = y com¬ 
modity B. The simple commodity form is therefore the germ 
of the money form. 


Section 4.—Tni jutibhism or commodities and the ssorst thjrbof. 

A commodity appears, at first sight, a very trivial thing, and 
easily understood. Its analysis shows that it is, in reality, a 
very queer thing, abounding in metaphysical subtleties and 
theological niceties. So far as it is a value in use, there is 
nothing mysterious about it, whether we consider it from the 
point of view that by its properties it is capable of satisfying 
human wants, or from the point that those properties are the 
product of human labour. It is as dear as noon-day, that man, 
by his industry, changes the forms of the materials furnished 
by nature, in su<>h a way as to make them useful to him. The 
form of wood, for instance, is altered, by malting a table out of 
it Yet, for all that the table continues to be that oommon. 
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every-day thing, wood. But, so soon as ‘'it steps forth as a 
jommodity, it is changed into something transcendent. It not 
>nly stands with its feet on the ground, but, in relation to ail 
>ther commodities, it stands on its head, and evolves out of its 
wooden brain grotesque ideas, far more wonderful than “ table- 
lurning ” ever was. 

The mystical character of commodities does iy>t originate, 
therefore, in their use-value. Just as little does it proceed from 
the nature'of the determining factors of value. For, in the 
first place, however varied the useful kinds of labour, or pro¬ 
ductive activities, may be, it is a physiological fact, that they 
are functions of the human organism, and that each such func¬ 
tion, whatever may te its nature or form, is essentially the ex¬ 
penditure of human brain, nerves, muscles, &c. Secondly, with 
regard to that which forms the ground-work for the quantitative 
determination of value, namely, the duration of that expendi¬ 
ture, or the quantity of labour, it is quite clear that there is a 
palpable difference between its quantity and quality. In all 
states of society, the labour-time that it costs to produce the 
means of subsistence, must necessarily be an object of interest 
to mankind, though not of equal interest in different stages of 
development. 1 And lastly, from the moment that men in any 
way work for one another, their labour assumes a social form. 

Whence, then, arises the enigmatical character of the product 
of labour, so soon as it assumes the form of commodities? 
Clearly from this form itself. The equality of ^11 sorts of 
human labour is expressed objectively by their products all 
being equally values; the measure of the expenditure of labour- 
power by the duration of that expenditure, takes the form of 
the quantity of value of the products of labour; and finally, 
the mutual relations of the producers, within which the social 
character of their labour affirms itself, take the form of a 
social relation between the products. 

A commodity is therefore a mysterious thing, simply because 
in it the soaial character of men’s labour appears to them as an 

1 Among the ancient German! the unit for mourning land was what oould ba 
har mated in a day, and wu called Tagwerk, Tagwanne (joraale, or terra jomalii, or 
diarnalifl), Mannimaad, he. (See G. L. von Maurer Einleitnng cur Geaohiehte der 
Mark—, Ac. Verfaiaung, Mifiichen, 1859, p. 129-59.) 
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objective character stamped upon the product of that labour; 
because the relation of the producers to the sum total of their 
own labour is presented to them as a social relation, existing 
not’ between themselves, but between the products of their 
labour. This is the reason why the products of labour become 
commodities, social things whose qualities are at the same time 
perceptible spd imperceptible by the senses. In the same way 
the light from an object is perceived by us not as the subjective 
excitation of our optic nerve, but as the objective form of 
something outside the eye itself. But, in the act of seeing, 
there is at all events, an actual passage of light from one thing 
to another, from the external object to the eye. There is a 
physical relation between physical things. But it is different 
with commodities. There, the existence of the things qua 
commodities, and the value relation between the products of 
labour which stamps them as commodities, have absolutely no 
connection with their physical properties and with the material 
relations arising therefrom. There it is a definite social rela¬ 
tion between men, that assumes, in their eyes, the fantastic 
form of a relation between things. In order, therefore, to find 
an analogy, we must have recourse to the mist-enveloped regions 
of the religious world. In that world the productions of the 
human brain appear as independent beings endowed with life, 
and entering into relation both with one another and the human 
raoe. So it is in the world of commodities with the products 
of men's hands. This I call the Fetishism which attaches itself 
to the products of labour, so soon as they are produced as com¬ 
modities, and which is therefore inseparable from the produc¬ 
tion of commodities. 

This Fetishism of commodities has its origin, as the fore¬ 
going analysis has already shown, in the peculiar social 
character of the labour that produces them. 

As a general rule, articles of utility become commodities, only 
because they are products of the labour of private individuals 
or groups of individuals who carry on their work independently 
of each other. The sum total of the labour of all these private 
individuals forms the aggregate labour of society. Since the 
nroducers do not come into social contact with each other until 
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they exchange their products, the specific social character • 
each producer’s labour does not show itself except in the act of 
exchange. In other words, the labour of the individual asserts 
itself as a part of the labour of society, only by means of the 
relations which the act of exchange establishes directly between 
the products, and indirectly, through them, between the pro- 
' ducers. To the latter, therefore, the relations epnnecting the 
labour of one individual with that of the rest appear, not as 
direct social relations between individuals at work, but as what 
they really are, material relations between persons and social 
relations between things. It is only by being exchanged that 
the products of labour acquire, as values, one uniform social 
status, distinct from their varied forms of existence as objects 
of utility. This division of a product into a useful thing and 
a value becomes practically important, only when exchange 
has acquired such an extension that useful articles are produced 
for the purpose of being exchanged, and their character as 
values has therefore to be taken into account, beforehand, 
during production. From this moment the labour of the 
individual producer acquires socially a two-fold character. On 
the one hand, it must, as a definite useful kind of labour, 
satisfy a definite social want, and thus hold its place as part 
and parcel of the collective labour of all, as a branch of a social 
division of labour that has sprung up spontaneously. On the 
other hand, it can satisfy the manifold wants of the individual 
producer himself, only in so far as the mutual exchangeability 
of all kinds of useful private labour is an established social fact, 
and therefore the private useful labour of each producer ranks 
on an equality with that of all others The equalisation of the 
most different kinds of labour can be the result only of an 
abstraction from their inequalities, or of reducing them to 
their common denominator, viz., expenditure of human labour 
power or human labour in the abstract. The two-fold social 
character of the labour of the individual appears to him, whea 
reflected in. his brain, only under those forms which an im¬ 
pressed upon that labour in everyday practice by the exchange 
of products. In this way, the character that his own labour 
possesses of being socially useful takes the form of the condition. 
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(hat the product muBt be not only useful, but useful for others, 
and the social character that- his particular labour has of being 
the equal of all other particular kinds of labour, takes the form 
that all the physically different articles that are the products 
of labour, have one common quality, viz., that of having value. 

Hence, when we bring the products of our labour into rela¬ 
tion with each other as values, it is not because we see in these* 
articles the material receptacles of homogeneous human labour. 
Quite the contrary:whenever, by an exchange, vfe equate as 
values our different products, by that very act, we also equate, 
as human labour, the different kinds of labour expended upon 
them. We are not aware of this, nevertheless we do it. 1 
Value, therefore, does not stalk about with a label describing 
what it is. It is value, rather, that converts every product 
into a social hieroglyphic. Later on, we try to decipher the 
hieroglyphic, to get behind the secret of our own social pro¬ 
ducts ; for to stamp an object of utility as a value, is just as 
much a social product as language. The recent scientific dis¬ 
covery, that the products of labour, so far as they are values, 
are but material expressions of the human labour Bpent in 
their production, marks, indeed, an epoch in the history of the 
development of the human race, but, by no means, dissipates 
the mist through which the social character of labour appears 
to us to be an objective character of the products themselves. 
The fact, that in the particular form of production with which 
we are dealing, viz., the production of commodities, the specific 
social character of private labour carried on independently, 
consists in the equality of every kind of that labour, by virtue 
of its being human labour, which character, therefore, assumes 
in the product the form of value—this fact appears to the 
producers, notwithstanding the discovery above referred to, 
to be just as real and final, as the fact, that, after the discovery 
by science of the component gases of air, the atmosphere itself 
remained unaltered. 

What, first of all, practically concerns produce* when they 

1 When, therefore, Galiani says: Value ii a relation between person*—“La 
Rlochezz* i ana ragu-ne tra due persone,”—he ought to have added: a relation be¬ 
tween penoni expressed a* a relation between things. (Galiani: Della Moneta, p. 
331, V. ID of Oustodi's collection of “ Sorittori Olassici Italiani di Eoonomia Poli¬ 
tic*.* Parte Modem, Milano, 1803) * 
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make an exchange, is the question,' how rhuch of some other 
product they get for their own? in what proportions the pro¬ 
ducts are exchangeable ? When these proportions have, by 
custom, attained a certain stability, they appear to result from 
the nature of the products, so that, for instance, one ton of iron 
and two ounces of gold appear as naturally to be of equal value 
,as a pound of gold and a pound of iron in spite of their 
different physical and chemical qualities' appear to be of equal 
weight. Tie character of having value, when once impressed 
upon products, obtains fixity only by reason of their acting and 
re-acting upon each other as quantities of value. These 
quantities vary continually, independently of the will, fore¬ 
sight and action of the producers. To them, their own social 
action takes the form of the action of objects, which rule the 
producers instead of being ruled by them. It requires a fully 
developed production of commodities before, from accumulated 
experience alone, the scientific conviction springs up, that all 
the different kinds of private labour, which are carried on in¬ 
dependently of each other, and yet as spontaneously developed 
branches of the social division of labour, are continually being 
reduced to the quantitative proportions in which society re¬ 
quires them. And why ? Because, in the midst of all the 
accidental and ever fluctuating exchango-relations between 
the products, the labour-time socially necessary for their pro¬ 
duction forcibly as Berts itself like an over-riding law of nature. 
The law of gravity thus asserts itself when a house^falls about 
our ears. 1 The determination of the magqitude of value by 
labour-time is therefore a secret, hidden under the apparent 
fluctuations in the relative values of commodities. Its dis¬ 
covery, while removing all appearance of mere accidentality 
from the determination of the magnitude of the values of 
products, yet in no way alters the mode in which that 
determination takes place. 

Man’s reflections on the' forms of social life, and consequently, 

1 41 'What are ^e to think of a law that averts itself only by periodical rorolQ- 
tfens? It is just nothing but a law of Natore, founded on the want of knowledge of ‘ 
Ammo whose aotion is the subjects it.” (Frledrioh Engels: Umrisse su einer Kritik 
der Nation»l9konomle/ in the “ Deutsch-fnuufaische Jahrbtkher,” edited by Arnold 
Buga and Karl Marx. Faris^l844) 
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also, his scientific analysis of those forms, take a course directly 
opposite to that-of their actual historical development. He 
begins, post festum, with the results of the process of develop¬ 
ment ready to hand before him. The characters that stamp 
products as commodities, and whose establishment is a necessary 
preliminary to the circulation of commodities, have already 
acquired the stability of natural, self-understood forms of social 
life, before man seeks to decipher, not their historical character, 
for in his eyes they are immutable, but their meaning. 
Consequently it was the analysis of the prices of commodities 
that alone led to the determination of the magnitude of value, 
and it was the common expression of all commodities in money 
that alone led to the establishment of their characters as values. 
It is, however, just this ultimate money form of the world of 
commodities that actually conceals, instead of disclosing, the 
social character of private labour, and the social relations 
between the individual producers. When I state that coats or 
boots stand in a relation to linen, because it is the universal 
incarnation of abstract human labour, the absurdity of the 
statement is self-evident Nevertheless, when the producers of 
coats and boots compare those articles with linen, or, what is 
the same thing, with gold or silver, as the universal equivalent, 
they express the relation between their own private labour and 
the collective labour of society in the same absurd form. 

The categories of bourgeois economy consist of such like 
forma They are forms of thought expressing with social 
validity the conditions and relations of a definite, historically 
determined mode of production, viz., the production of com¬ 
modities. The whole mystery of commodities, all the magic 
and necromancy that surrounds the products of labour as long 
as they take the form of commodities, vanishes therefore, so 
soon as we come to other forms of productioa 

Since Robinson Crusoe’s experiences are a favourite theme 
with political economists,' let us take a look at him on hia 

1 Even Ricardo ha* hit stories & la Robinson. “ He makes the primitive banter and 
the primitive fisher straightway, as owners of ooramotyties, exchange fish and game in 
the proportion in which labour-time is incorporated in these exchange values. On 
this oooasion he oommits the anachronism of making these men apply to the calcula¬ 
tion, so far as their implements have to be taken into account, the annuity tables b 
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island Moderate though he be, yet some' tew wants he has to 
Batisfy, and must therefore do a little useful work of various 
sorts, such as making tools and furniture, taming goats, fishing 
and hunting. Of his prayers and the like we take no account, 
since they are a source of pleasure to him, and he looks upon 
them as so much recreation. In spite of the variety of his 
' work, he knows that his labour, whatever its form, is but the 
activity of one and the same Robinson, and consequently, that 
it consists of nothing but different modes of human labour. 
Necessity itself compels him to apportion his time accurately 
between his different kinds of work. Whether one kind 
occupies a greater space in his general activity than another, 
depends on the difficulties, greater or less as the case may be, 
to be overcome in attaining the useful effect aimed at. This 
our friend Robinson soon learns by experience, and having 
rescued a watch, ledger, and pen and ink from the wreck, 
commences, like a true-born Briton, to keep a set of books. 
His stock-book contains a list of the objects of utility that 
belong to him, of the operations necessary for their production; 
and lastly, of the labour time that definite quantities of those 
objects have, on an average, cost him. All the relations 
between Robinson and the objects that form this wealth of his 
own creation, are here so simple and clear as to be intelligible 
without exertion, even to Mr. Sedley Taylor. And yet those 
relations contain all that is essential to the determination of 
value. 

Let us now transport ourselves from Robinson’s island 
bathed in light to the European middle ages shrouded in dark¬ 
ness. Here, instead of the independent man, we find everyone 
dependent, serfs and lords, vassals and suzerains, laymen and 
clergy. Personal dependence here characterises the social 
relations of production just as much as it does the other spheres 
of life organized on the basis of that production. But for the 
very reason that personal dependence forms the groundwork 
of society, there is no necessity for labour and its products to 

esiwnt we on the Loudon Exchenge in the jeer 18X7. ‘The pemUelogrene at lb. 
Owen' appear to be the only form of aooiety, betide* the bourgeoia form, with which 
he wee acquainted.” (Karf Marx; 11 Zur Kritik,” ho., p. 88,80.) 
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assume a fantastic form different from their reality. They 
take the shape, in the transactions of society, of services in kind 
and payments in kind. Here the particular and natural form 
of labour, and not, as in a society based on production of com¬ 
modities, its general abstract form is the immediate social form 
of labour. Compulsory labour is just as properly measured by 
time, as commodity-producing labour; but every serf knows* 
that what he expends in the service of his lord, is a definite 
quantity of his own personal labour-power. The tithe to be 
rendered to the priest is more matter of fact than his blessing. 
No matter, then, what we may think of the parts played by the 
different classes of people themselves in this society, the social 
relations between individuals in the performance of their 
labour, appear at all events as their own mutual personal rela¬ 
tions, and are not disguised under the shape of social relations 
between the products of labour. 

For an example of labour in common or directly associated 
labour, we have no occasion to go back to that spontaneously 
developed form which we find on the threshold of the history 
of all civilized races. 1 We have one close at hand in the 
patriarchal industries of a peasant family, that produces com, 
cattle, yam, linen, and clothing for home use. These different 
articles are, as regards the family, so many products of its 
labour, but as between themselves, they are not commodities. 
The different kinds of labour, such as tillage, cattle tending, 
spinning, weaving and making clothes, which result in the 
various products, are in themselves, and such as they are, direct 
social functions, because functions of the family, which, just as 
much as a society based on the production of commodities, 
possesses a spontaneously developed system of division of 
labour. The distribution of the work within the family, and 

1 “A ridiculous preiumption hat latterly got abroad that common property in ita 
primitive form is specifically a Slavonian, or even exclusively Bouian form. It ii the 
primitive form that we can prove to have existed amongst Romans, Teutons, and 
delta, and even to this day we find numerous examples, ruins though they be, in 
India. A more exhaustive study of Asiatic, and especially of Indian forms of oommon 
property, would show'now from the different forma of primitive oommon property, 
different forms of its dissolution have been developed. Thus, for instance, the various 
original types of Roman and Teutonio private property,are dedncible from different 
forms of Indian oomfum property." (Karl Marx. “ Zur Kritik," fee., p. 10.) 
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the regulation of the labour-time of the several member*, 
depend as well upon differences of age and sex as upon natural 
conditions varying with the seasons. The labour-power of each 
individual, by its very nature, operates in this case merely as 
a definite portion of the whole labour-power of the family, and 
therefore, the measure of the expenditure of individual labour- 
power by its duration, appears here by its very nature as a 
social character of their labour. 

Let us now picture to ourselves, by way of change, a com¬ 
munity of free individuals, carrying on their work with the 
means of production in common, in which the labour-power of 
all the different individuals is consciously applied as the 
combined labour-power of the community. All the charac¬ 
teristics of Robinson’s labour are here repeated, but with this 
difference, that they are social, instead of individual Every¬ 
thing produced by him was exclusively the result of his own 
personal labour, and therefore simply an object of use for 
himself The total product of our community is a social 
product. One portion serves as fresh means of production and 
remains social But another portion is consumed by the 
members as means of subsistence. A distribution of this 
portion amongst them is consequently necessary. The mode 
of this distribution will vary with the productive organization 
of the community, and the degree of historical development 
attained by the producers. We will assume, but merely for 
the sake of a parallel with the production of commodities, that 
the share of each individual producer in the means of subsis¬ 
tence is determined by his labour-time. Labour-time would, 
in that case, play a double part Its apportionment in accor¬ 
dance with a definite social plan maintains the proper proportion 
between the different kinds of work to be done and the various 
wants of the community. On the other hand, it also serves as 
a measure of the portion of the common labour borne by each 
individual, and of his share in the part of the total product des¬ 
tined for individual consumption. The social relations of the 
individual producers, with regard both to their labour and to its 
products, are in this case perfectly simple and intelligible, and 
that with regard not'only to production but alsp to distribution. 
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The religious world is but the reflex of the real world. And 
for a society based upon the production of commodities, in 
which the producers in general enter into social relations with 
one another by treating their products as commodities and 
values, whereby they reduce their individual private labour to • 
the standard of homogeneous human labour—for such a society,^ 
Christianity with its cyltus of abstract man, more especially in 
its bourgeois developments, Protestantism, Deism,»&c., is the 
most fitting form of religion. In the ancient Asiatic and other 
ancient modes of production, we find that the conversion of 
products into commodities, and therefore the conversion of men 
into producers of commodities, holds a subordinate place, which, 
however, increases in importance as the primitive communities 
approach nearer and nearer to their dissolution. Trading 
nations, properly so called, exist in the ancient world only in 
its interstices, like the gods of Epicurus in the Intermundia, or 
like Jews in the pores of Polish society. Those ancient social 
organisms of production are, as compared with bourgeois 
society, extremely simple and transparent. But they are 
founded either on the immature development of man in¬ 
dividually, who has not yet severed the umbilical cord that 
unites him with his fellow men in a primitive tribal com¬ 
munity, or upon direct relations of subjection. They can 
arise and exist only when the development of the productive 
power of labour has not risen beyond a low stage, and when, 
therefore, the social relations within the sphere of material 
life, between man and man, and between man and Nature, are 
correspondingly narrow. This narrowness is reflected in the 
ancient worship of Nature, and in the other elements of the 
popular religions. The religious reflex of the real world can, 
in any case, only then finally vanish, when the practical re¬ 
lations of everyday life offer to man none but perfectly in¬ 
telligible and reasonable relations with regard to his fellowmen 
and to nature. , 

The life-process of society, which is based on the process of 
material production, does not strip off its mystical veil until it 
is treated as production by freely associated men, and is con¬ 
sciously regulate^ by them in accordance vjth a settled plan. 
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This, however, demands for society a certain material ground¬ 
work or set of conditions of existence which in their turn are 
the spontaneous product of a long and painful process of 
development 

Political economy has indeed analysed, however incom¬ 
pletely, 1 value and its magnitude, and has discovered what lies 
beneath these forms. But it has never once asked the question 
why labour is represented by the value of its product and labour 
time by the magnitude of that value* These formulse, which 

1 The insufficiency of Ricardo's analysis of the magnitude of value, and his analysis 
Is by far the best, will appear from the 3rd and 4th books of this work. As regards 
value in general, it is the weak point of the classical school of political economy that 
it nowhere, expressly and with full consciousness, distinguishes between labour, as it 
appears in the value of a product and the same labour, as it appears in the use- 
value of that product. Of course the distinction is practically made, since this sohool 
treats labour, at one time under its quantitative aspect, at another under its qualita¬ 
tive aspect. But it has not the least idea, that when the difference between various 
kinds of labour is treated as purely quantitative, their qualitative unity or equality, 
and therefore their reduction to abstract human labour, U implied. For instanoe, 
Bicardo declares that he agrees with Destutt de Tracy in this proposition: “As It is 
certain that our physioal and moral faculties are alone our original riches, the em¬ 
ployment of those faculties, labour of some kind, is our only original treasure, and it is 
always from this employment that all those things are created, which we oall riches. 

. . . It is certain, too, that all those things only represent the labour which has 
created them, and if they have a value, or even two distinct values, they oan only 
derive them from that (the value) of the labour from which they emanate. ” (Kioardo, 
The Principles of Pol. Econ. 3 Ed. Lond. 1821, p. 834). We would here only point 
out, that Ricardo puts his own more profound interpretation upon the words of Des¬ 
tutt. What the latter really says is, that on the one hand all things whioh constitute 
wealth represent the labour that creates them, but that on the other hand, they ac¬ 
quire their “ two different values ” (use-value and exchange-value) from “ the value 
of labour.” He thus falls into the oommonplaoe error of the vulgar economists, who 
assume the value of one commodity (in this case labour) in order to determine the 
values of the rest. But Ricardo reads him as if he had said, that labour (not the 
value of labour) is embodied both in use-value and exchange-value. Nevertheless, 
Ricardo himself pays so little attention to the two-fold character of the labour which 
has a two-fold embodiment, that he devotes the whole of his chapter on “ Value and 
Riches, Their Distinctive Properties,” to a laborious examination of the trivialities 
of a J. B. Bay. And at the finish he is quite astonished to find that Destutt on the 
one hand agrees with him as to labour being the source of value, and on the other 
hand with J. B. Say as to the norion of value. 

9 It is one of the of failings of olassioal economy that it has never suooeeded, by 
means of its ahalysis of commodities, and, in particular, of their value, in discover¬ 
ing that form under whioh value booomes exchange-valuv Sven Ad am Smith and 
Ricardo, the beet representatives of the school, treat the xorm of value as a thing of 
no importance, as having no connection with the inherent nature of commodities. 
The reason for this is not folely because their attention is entirely absorbed in the 
analysis of the magnitude of value. It lies deeper. The vajue form of the product 
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bear stamped upon 'them fu unmistakeable letters, that they 
belong to a state,of society, in which the process of production 
has the mastery over man, instead of being controlled by him, 
such formulae appear to the bourgeois intellect to be as much a 
self-evident necessity imposed by nature as productive labour 
itself. Hence forms of social production that preceded the 
bourgeois form, are treated by the bourgeoisie in much th^ 
same way as the Fathers of the Church treated pre-Christian 
religions. 1 * 

of labour ii not only the moit abstract, but is also the most universal form, taken by 
the product in bourgeois production, and Btamps that production as a particular 
species of social production, and thereby gives it its special historical character. If 
then we treat this mode of production as one eternally filed by nature for every 
state of society, we necessarily overlook that which is the differentia specifics of the 
value-form, and consequently of the commodity-form, and of its further develop¬ 
ments, money-form, capital-form, &c. We consequently find that economists, who 
are thoroughly agreed as to labour time being the measure of the magnitude of value, 
have the most strange and contradictory ideas of money, the perfected form of the 
general equivalent. This is seen in a striking manner when they treat of banking, 
where the commonplace definitions of money will no longer hold water. This led to 
the rise of a restored mercantile system (Ganilh, &o.), which sees in value nothing 
but a social form, or rather the unsubstantial ghost of that form. Onoe for all I may 
here Btate, that by classical political economy, I understand that economy which, 
since the time of W. Petty, has investigated the real relations of production in bour¬ 
geois society, in contradistinction to vulgar economy, which deals with appearanoe* 
only, ruminates without ceasing on the materials long since provided by scientiflo 
economy, and there seeks plaurible explanations of the most obtrusive phenomena, 
for bourgeois daily use, but for the reBt, confines itself to systematising in a pedantic 
way, and proclaiming for everlasting truths, the trite ideas held by the self-compla- 
oent bourgeoisie with regard to their own world, to them the best of all possible 
worlds. 

1 “ Les tconomistes ont nne singulars manure de procSder. II n’y a pour eux qua 
4eux sortes destitutions, celles de Tart et celles de la nature. Les institutions de 
la f&xlalitl sont des institutions artificielles, celles de la bourgeoisie sont des institu¬ 
tions naturelles. Ils ressemblent en ceoi aux thSologiena, qui eux aussi 6tablissent 
deux sortes de religions. Toute religion qui n'est pas la leur, est une invention des 
hommes, tandis que leur propre religion est une Emanation de Dieu—Ainsi il 
y a eu de l’bistoire, mats il n’y en a plus.” (Karl Marx. Misfire de la Philosophic 
Biponse il la Philosophic de la Misfire par M. Proudhon, 1847 p. 118.) Truly oomioal 
is M. Bastiat, who imagines that the ancient Greeks and Romans lived by plunder 
alone. But when people plunder for centuries, there must always be something at 
hand for them to seize; the objeots of plunder must be continually reproduced. It 
would thus appear that even Greeks and Romans had some process of production, 
consequently, an economy, which just as muoh constituted the material basis of their 
world, as bourgeois economy constitutes that of our modem world. Or perhaps Bas* 
tiat means, that a n*de of production based on slavery is based on a system of plan* 
der. In that case he treads on dangerous ground. If a giant thinker like Aristotle 
erred in bis appreciation of slave labour, why should a dwarf economist like Bastiat 
fce right in his appreciation of wage labour ?*-I seiA this opportunity of shortly 
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To what extent some economists hre misled by the Fetishism 
inherent in commodities, or by the objective appearance of the 
social characteristics of labour, is shown, amongst other ways, 
by the dull and tedious quarrel over the part played by Nature 
in the formation of exchange value. Since exchange value is 
a definite social manner of expressing the amount of labour 
bestowed upon an object, Nature has no more to do with it, 
than it has in fixing the course 01 exchange. 

The mod&' of production in which the product takes the 
form of a commodity, or is produced directly for exchange, is the 
most general and most embryonic form of bourgeois production. 
It therefore makes its appearance at an early date in history, 
though not in the same predominating and characteristic 
manner as now-a-days. Hence its Fetish character is com¬ 
paratively easy to be seen through. But when we come 
to more concrete forms, even this appearance of simplicity 
vanishes. Whence arose the illusions of the monetary system! 
To it gold and silver, when serving as money, did not repre¬ 
sent a social relation between producers, but were natural 
objects with strange social properties. And modern economy, 
which looks down with such disdain on the monetary system, 
does not its superstition come out as clear as noon-day, when¬ 
ever it treats of capital ? How long is it since economy dis¬ 
carded the physiocratic illusion, that rents grow out of the 
soil and not out of society ? 

answering an objection taken bj a German paper in America, to my work, “ Zor 
Kritik der PoL Oekonomie, 1859. ” In the estimation of that paper, my view that each 
■pedal mode of production and the social relationi corresponding to it, in short, that 
the economic structure of society, is the real basis on which the juridical and political 
superstructure if raised, and to which definite social forms of thought correspond; 
that the mode of production determines the character of the sooial, political, and in 
tellectnrd life generally, all this is very true for our own times, in which material 
interests preponderate, but not for the middle ages, in which Catholicism, nor for 
Athens and Rome, where politics, reigned supreme. In the first place it strikes on* 
as an odd thing for any one to suppose that these well-worn phrases about the middle 
ages nnd the ancient world are unknown to anyone else. This much, however, is 
dear, that the middle ages could uot live on Catholicism, nor the ancient world os 
politics. On the oontrary, it is the mo • in which they gained a livelihood that as 
plains why here politics, and there Catholicism, played the chief part. For the rest, 
it requires but a slight acquaintance with the history of the Roman republic, fos 
example, to be aware that its secret histor , the history of its landod property. 
Os tlie other hand, Don Quixot ng ngo paid the penalty for wrongly imagining 
that Anight errantry was oo* *patible with all economical forms of society. 

* * 
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But not to antidipate, toe will content ourselves with yet 
another example relating to the commodity form. Could com¬ 
modities themselves speak, they would say: Our use-value may 
be a thing that interests men. It is no part of us as objects. 
What, however, does belong to us as objects, is our value. Our 
natural intercourse as commodities proves it. In the eyes of * 
each other we are nothing but exchange values. Now listei^ 
how those commodities speak through the mouth of the econo¬ 
mist “ Value "—(i.e., exchange value) “ is a propeAy of things, 
riches ’’—(*.«., use-value) “ of man. Value, in this sense, neces¬ 
sarily implies exchanges,riches do not” 1 “Riches” (use-value) 

“ are the attribute of men, value is the attribute of commodi¬ 
ties. A man or a community is rich, a pearl or a diamond is 
valuable ... A pearl or a diamond is valuable ” as a pearl or 
diamond.' So far no chemist has ever discovered exchange 
value either in a pearl or a diamond. The economical dis¬ 
coverers of this chemical element, who by-the-bye lay special 
claim to critical acumen, find however that the use-value of 
objects belongs to them independently of their material pro¬ 
perties, while their value, on the other hand, forms a part of 
them as objects. What confirms them in this view, is the 
peculiar circumstance that the use-value of objects is realised 
without exchange, by means of a direct relation between the 
objects and man, while, on the other hand, their value is real¬ 
ised only by exchange, that is, by means of a social process. 
Who fails here to call to mind our good friend, Dogberry, who 
informs neighbour Seacoal, that, “To be a well-favoured man 
is the gift of fortune; but reading and writing comes by 
nature." 

1 Observations on certain verbal disputes in Pol. Boon., particularly relating to sake 
and to demand and enpply. Lond., 1821, p. 16. 

* 8. Bailey, L o., p. 165. 

> The author of “ Observations ” and S. Bailey aoouse Ricardo of oonverang ex- 
change value from something relative into something absolute. The opposite is the 
fact Ha has explained the apparent relation between objects, such as diamonds and 
pearls, in which relation they appear as exehange values, and disclosed the true rela¬ 
tion hidden behind the appearances, namely, their relation to eath other as mere 
expressions of human labour. If the followers of Ricardo answer Bailey somewhat 
radely, and by no means convincingly, the reason ia to be sought in this, that they 
were unable to And in Ricardo’s o»n works any key to the hidden relations existing 
between value and its form, exehange value. • 
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CHAPTER II 

EXCHANGE. 

* It is plain that commodities cannot go to market and make 
exchanges of their own account. We must, therefore, have 
recourse to their guardians, who are also, their owners. Com¬ 
modities are things, and therefore without power of resistance 
against man. If they are wanting in docility he can use force; 
in other words, he can take possession of them. 1 In order that 
these objects may enter into relation with each other as 
commodities, their guardians must place themselves in relation 
to one another, as persons whose will resides in those objects, 
and must behave in such a way that each does not appropriate 
the commodity of the other, and part with his own, except by 
means of an act done by mutual consent. They must, there¬ 
fore, mutually recognise in each other the rights of private 
proprietors. This juridical relation, which thus expresses itself 
in a contract, whether such contract be part of a developed 
legal system or not, is a relation between two wills, and is but 
the reflex of the real economical relation between the two. It 
is this economical relation that determines the subject matter 
comprised in each such juridical act.’ The persons exist for 
one another merely as representatives of, and, therefore, as 

l In the 12th century, bo renowned for its piety, they included amongst com¬ 
modities §ome very delicate things. Thus a French poet of the period enumerate* 
amongst the goods to be found in the market of Landit, not only olothing, shoes, 
leather, agricultural implement*, Ac., but alto “ femmes follei de leur corps.” 

* Proudhon begin* by taking hi* ideal of justice, of “ justice 6temelle,” from 
the juridical relations that correspond to the production of commodities: thereby, 
It may be noted, he proves, to the consolation of all good citisens, that the 
production of commodities is a form of production as everlasting as justice. 
Then be turns round and seeks to reform the actual production of commodities, and 
the actual legal system corresponding thereto, in accordance with this ideal What 
opinion should we have of a ehsmist, who, Instead of studying the aotnal laws of ths 
molecular changes in the composition and decomposition of matter, and on that 
foundation solving definite problems, olaimed to regulate the composition and 
decomposition of matter by means of the “ eternal ideas,” of “ natural!t4 ” and 
“aflnitt?” Do we really know any more about “ usury,” when we say it oontra- 
diets “justice tternelle,” “fcquitt ttsrnelle,” “mutuality tternslle,” and other 
M vdritts ttemellss ” than the fathers of the churoh did when they said It was lnoom- 
fatflris with “ grftoe ttenslll,” “ foi ttemelle," and “ la volontt ttemell* de Diet H 
a 4 
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owners ot, commodities. l£ the course of our investigation, we 
shall find, in general, that the characters who appear on the 
-economic stage are but the personifications of the economical 
relations that exist between them. 

What chiefly distinguishes a commodity from its owner is the 
fact, that it looks upon every other commodity as but the form 
of appearance of its own value. A bom leveller and a cynic M 
it is always ready to exchange not only soul, but body, with 
any and every other commodity, be the same mo^ repulsive 
than Maritomes herself. The owner makes up for this lack in 
the commodity of a sense of the concrete, by his own five and 
more senses. His commodity possesses for himself no im¬ 
mediate use-value. Otherwise, he would not bring it to the 
market. It has use-value for others; but for himself its only 
direct use-value is that of being a depository of exchange 
value, and, consequently, a means of exchange. 1 Therefore, 
he makes up his mind to part with it for commodities whose 
value in use is of service to him. All commodities are non-use- 
values for their owners, aud use-values for their non-owners. 
Consequently, they must all change hands. But this change 
of hands is what constitutes their exchange, and the latter 
puts them in relation with each other as values, and realises 
them as values. Hence commodities must be realised as values 
before they can be realised as use-values. 

On the other hand, they must show that they are use- 
values before they can be realised as values. For the labour 
spent upon them counts effectively, only in so far as it is spent 
in a form that is useful for others. Whether that labour is use¬ 
ful for others, and its product consequently capable of satisfying 
the wants of others, can be proved only by the act of exchange. 

Every owner of a commodity wishes to part with it in ex¬ 
change only for those commodities whose use-value satisfies 
Borne want of his. Looked at in this way, exchange is for 

> “For two fold li the ow of eray objeet. . . . The one U^peeolinr to the 
object m inch, the other ii not, M * nodal which mey be worn, end le eleo owhoef 
•hie. Both ere oiee <f the aendel, for eren he whf eiohenfee the Model for the 
mono; or food he U in went ot, mekee nio of the model ee e eeodeL Bet not hi 
ite netsrnl wey. For It hea not been mode for the ( ieke of betas eiehnngid r 
• iSriitotelee, de Bep„ 1 L «. 9.) 
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him simply a private transaction. ‘ On thy other hand, he de¬ 
sires to realise the value of his commodity, to convert it into 
any other suitable commodity of equal value, irrespective of 
whether his own commodity has or has not any use-value for 
the owner of the other. From this point of view, exchange is 
' for him a social transaction of a general chacacter. But one 
^ and the same set of transactions cannot be simultaneously for 
all owners of commodities both exclusively private and ex¬ 
clusively ebcial and general 

Let us look at the matter a little closer. To the owner of a 
commodity, every other commodity is, in regard to his own, a 
particular equivalent, and consequently his own commodity is 
the universal equivalent for all the others. But since this 
applies to every owner, there is, in fact, no commodity acting 
as universal equivalent, and the relative value of commodities 
possesses no general form under which they can be equated as 
values and have the magnitude of their values compared. So 
far, therefore, they do not confront each other as commodities, 
but only as products or use-values. In their difficulties our 
commodity-owners think like Faust: “Im Anfang war die 
That” They therefore acted and transacted before they 
thought Instinctively they conform to the laws imposed by 
the nature of commodities. They cannot bring their com¬ 
modities into relation as values, and therefore as commodities, 
except by comparing them with some one other commodity 
as the universal equivalent That we saw from the analysis 
of a commodity But a particular commodity cannot become 
the universal equivalent except by a social act The social 
action therefore of all other commodities, sets apart the par¬ 
ticular commodity in which they all represent their values. 
Thereby the bodily form of this commodity becomes the form 
of the socially recognised universal equivalent To be the 
universal equivalent, becomes, by this social process, the 
specific function of the commodity thus excluded by the rest. 
Thus it becomes—money. “Illi unum consilium habent et 
virtutem et potestatem suam bestise tradunt. Et ne quia 
possit emere aut venders, nisi qui habet characterem aut 
nomen bestise, aut nvmerum nominis ejus.” (.Apocalypit 
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Money is a crystal torroed of necessity in the coarse of the 
exchanges, whereby different products of labour are practically 
equated to one another and thus by practice converted into 
commodities. The historical progress and extension of ex¬ 
changes develops the contrast, latent in commodities, between 
use-value and value. The necessity for giving an external 
expression to this contrast for the purposes of commercial in-^ 
tercourse, urges on the establishment of an independent form 
of value, and finds no rest until it is once for all ^defied by 
the differentiation of commodities into commodities and money. 
At the same rate, then, as the conversion of products into 
commodities is being accomplished, so also is the conversion of 
one special commodity into money. 1 

The direct barter of products attains the elementary form 
of the relative expression of value in one respect, but not in 
another. That form is x Commodity A=y Commodity B. 
The form of direct barter is x use-value A = y use-value B.* 
The articles A and B in this case are not as yet commodities, 
but become so only by the act of barter. The first step made 
by an object of utility towards acquiring exchange-value 
is when it forms a non-use-value for its owner, and that 
happens when it forms a superfluous portion of some article 
required fof his immediate wants. Objects in themselves are 
external to man, and consequently alienable by him. In order 
that this alienation may be reciprocal, it is only necessary for 
men, by a tacit understanding, to treat each other as private 
owners of those alienable objects, and by implication fas inde¬ 
pendent individuals. But such a state of reciprocal indepen¬ 
dence has no existence in a primitive society based on pro¬ 
perty in common, whether such a society takes the form of a 
patriarchal family, an ancient Indian community, or a Peruvian 

1 From thii we may form an estimate of the shrewdness of the petit-bourgeois 
socialism, which, while perpetuating the production of commodities, aims at abolishing 
the "antagonism ” between money and commodities, and consequently, since money 
exists only by virtuo of this antagonism, at abolishing money itself. We might just 
as well try to retain Catholicism without the Pope. For more on thif point see my 
work, "Zur Kritik dar^Pol. Oekon.,’’ p. 61, s.q. 

1 So long as, instead of two distinct use-values being* exchanged, a chaotic mast et 
articles are offered as the equivalent of a single article, whioh is often the ease with 
savages, even the direct barter of produots is in its first infancy. 
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Inca State. The exchange of commodities, therefore, first 
begins on the boundaries of such communities, at their points 
of contact with other similar communities, or with members of 
the latter. So soon, however, as products once become com¬ 
modities in the external relations of a community, they also, 
by reaction, become so in its internal intercourse. The pro¬ 
portions in which they are exchangeable are at first quite a 
matter of ^chance. What makes them exchangeable is the 
mutual desire of their owners to alienate them. Meantime the 
need for foreign objects of utility gradually establishes itself. 
The constant repetition of exchange makes it a normal social 
act In the course of time, therefore, some portion at least of 
the products of labour must be produced with a special view 
to exchange. From that moment the distinction beoomes 
firmly established between the utility of an object for the pur¬ 
poses of consumption, and its utility for the purposes of ex¬ 
change. Its use-value becomes distinguished from its exchange 
value. On the other hand, the quantitative proportion in 
which the articles are exchangeable, becomes dependent on 
their production itself. Custom stamps them as values with 
definite magnitudes. 

In the direct barter of products, each commodity is directly 
a means of exchange to its owner, and to all other persons an 
equivalent, but that only in so far as it has use-value for them. 
At this stage, therefore, the articles exchanged do not acquire 
a value-form independent of their own use-value, or of the 
individual needs of the exchangers. The necessity for a value- 
form grows with the increasing number and variety of the 
commodities exchanged. The problem and the means of solu¬ 
tion arise simultaneously. Commodity-owners never equate 
their own commodities to those of others, and exchange them 
on a large scale, without different kinds of commodities belong¬ 
ing to different owners being exchangeable for, and equated si 
values to, one and the same special article. Such last-men¬ 
tioned article, by becoming the equivalent of various other 
commodities, acquires,.at once, though within narrow limits 
the character of a general social equivalent. This character 
comes and goes with the momentary social acta that called it 
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into Ufa In tarns and transiently it attaches itself first to this 
and then to that'commodity. But with the development of 
exchange it fixes itself firmly and exclusively to particular 
sorts of commodities, and becomes crystallised by assuming the 
money-form. The particular kind of commodity to which it 
sticks is at first a matter of accident. Nevertheless there are 
two circumstances whose influence is decisive. The money** 
form attaches itself either to the most important articles of ex¬ 
change from outside, and these in fact are primitive and natural 
forms in which the exchange-value of home products finds ex¬ 
pression ; or else it attaches itself to the object of utiUty 
that forms, like cattle, the chief portion of indigenous alienable 
wealth. Nomad races are the first to develop the money-form, 
because all their worldly goods consist of moveable objects 
and are therefore directly alienable; and because their mode of 
life, by continually bringing them into contact with foreign com¬ 
munities, solicits the exchange of products. Man has often 
made man himself, under the form of slaves, serve as the pri¬ 
mitive material of money, but has never used land for that 
purpose. Such an idea could only spring up in a bourgeois 
society already well developed. It dates from the last third of 
the 17th century, and the first attempt to put it in practice 
on a national scale was made a century afterwards, during the 
French bourgeois revolution. 

In proportion as exchange bursts its local bonds, and the 
value of commodities more and more expands into an embodi¬ 
ment of human labour in the abstract, in the same proportion 
the character of money attaches itself to commodities that are 
by nature fitted to perform the social function of a universal 
equivalent. Those commodities are the precious metals. 

The truth of the proposition that, “ although gold and silver 
are not by nature money, money is by nature gold and 
silver,” 1 is shown by the fitness of the physical properties of 
these metals for the functions of money.’ Up to this point, 
however, we are acquainted only with one function of money. 

1 Karl Mare. 1. c. p. 185. “ I metalli. , . nataralmente moneta," (Galiard. 
“Del*moneta,”in Custodi’sCollection: ParteModerna t. in.). 

* For further details on this subject see in my worktited above, the chapter on 
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namely, to serve as the form of manifestation of the value of 
commodities, or as the material in which the magnitudes of 
their values are socially expressed. An adequate form of 
manifestation of value, a fit embodiment of abstract, undiffer* 
t entiated, and therefore equal humau labour, that material 
alone can be whose every sample exhibits the same uniform 
'qualities. On the other hand, since the. difference between the 
magnitude* of value is purely quantitative, the money com¬ 
modity must be susceptible of merely quantitative differences, 
must therefore be divisible at will, and equally capable of being 
re-united. Gold and silver possess these properties by nature. 
The use-value of the money commodity becomes twofold. 
In addition to its special use-value as a commodity (gold, 
for instance, serving to stop teeth, to form the raw material of 
articles of luxury, &c,), it acquires a formal use-value, origina¬ 
ting in its specific social function 
Since all commodities are merely particular equivalents of 
money, the latter being their universal equivalent, they, with 
regard to the latter as the universal commodity, play the parts 
of particular commodities. 1 V 

We have seen that the money-form is but the reflex, thrown 
upon one single commodity, of the value relations between all the 
rest. That money is a commodity* is therefore a new discovery 
only for those who, when they analyse it, start from its fully 
developed shape. The act of exchange gives to the commodity 
converted into money, not its value, but its specific value-form. 
By confounding these two distinct things some writers have 1 
been led to hold that the value of gold and silver is imagi- 

1 “ D danaro i la meroe universale (Verri, l."o., p. 16). 

* “ Silver and gold themselves (which we may call by the general name of bullion), 
are . . . commodities . . . rising and falling in . . . value. . . Bullion, then, muy 
be reckoned to be of higher value where the smaller weight will purchase the greater 
quantity of the product or manufacture of the countrey / Ac. (“ A Discourse of the 
General Notions of Money, Trade, and Exchange, as they stand in relations to e&oh 
other/ By a Merchant. Lond., 1695, p. 7). “ Silver and gold, coined or unooined, 
though they areriised for a measure of all other things, are no less a commodity than 
wine, oyl, tobacco, cloth, or studs/ (“ A Discourse concerning Trade, and that in 
particular of the East Indies,” A?. London, 1689, p. 2). “ The stook and riches of 
the kingdom cannot properly be oonfined to money, nor ought gold and silver to be 
excluded from being merchandise/ (“ A Treatise concerning the East India Trade 
•being a most profitable Trajle/ London, 1680, Reprint 1696, ft 4). 
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nary. 1 The fact that money can, in certain functions, be replaced 
by mere symbols of itself, gave rise to that other mistaken notion, 
that it is itself a mere symbol. Nevertheless under this error 
lurked a presentiment that the money-form of an object is not 
an inseparable part of that object, but is simply the form under • 
which certain social relations manifest themselves. In this 
sense every commodity, is a symbol, since, in so far as it ur 
value, it is only the material envelope of the human labour 
spent upon it.' But if it be declared that the social characters 
assumed by objects, or the material forms assumed by the 
social qualities of labour under the regime of a definite mode of 
production, are mere symbols, it is in the Bame breath also 
declared that these characteristics are arbitrary fictions sanc¬ 
tioned by the so-called universal consent of mankind. This 

1 “ L’oro • l’argento hanno valore come metalli anteriore all’ em moneta.” 
(Qaliani, l.o.). Locke says, “The universal consent of mankind gave to silver, on 
account of its qualities which made it suitable for money, an imaginary value.” Lav, 
on the other hand, “ How oould different nations give an imaginary value to any 
single thing ... or how could this imaginary value have maintained itself ?” Bat 
the following shows how little he himself understood about the matter: “Silver was 
exchanged in proportion to the value in use it possessed, consequently In proportion to 
its real valne. By Its adoption as money it received an additional value (une velour 
additionnelle)” (Jean Law: “ Considerations sur le numeraire et le commerce * ia 
E. Daire’s Edit, of “ Eoonomistes Financiers da XYIH. sieole.,” p. 470). 

* “ L’Argent en (dee denrdes) est le signe.” (V. de Forbonnais: “ Elements dn £W 
merce, Nouv. Edit. Leyde, 1776,” t. II., p. 143). “ Oomme signe il eit attirfi par lea 
denrOes.” 0.r.,p. 155). “ L’argent est un signe d’une chose et la represents.” (Mon¬ 
tesquieu : “ Espnt des Lois,” Oeuvres, Lond. 1767, t. II., p. 2). “ L’argent n’eet pas 
sin. pie signe, car il est lui-mftme richesse; il ne reprfeente pas les valeurs, il las 
^qnivaut. ” (Le Trosne, l.o., p. 910). “ The notion of value contemplates the valuable 
article as a mere symbol; the article counts not for what it is, but for what it k 
worth.” (Hegel, l.o., p. 100). Lawyers started long before economists the idea that 
money is a mere symbol, and that the value of the precious metals is purely imaginary. 

This they did in the sycophantic servioe of the crowned heads, supporting the right 
of the latter to debase the ooinago, during the whole of the middle ages, by the tradi¬ 
tions of the Roman Empire and the conceptions of money to be found in the Pandeek, 

“Qu’ aucun puisse ni doive fairo doute,” says an apt soholar of theirs, Philip of 
Valois, in a decree of 1346, “ que i nous et & notre majestd royale n’ appartiennent 
settlement . . . le mestier, le fait, l’ritat, la provision et toute I’ordonnanoe des 
monnaies, de donner tel oours, et pour tel prix oomme il nous plait et bon nous 
semble.” It was a maxim of the Roman Law that the valne of monej wu fixed by 
decree of the emperor. It was expressly forbidden to treat money as a commodity 
“ Peounias vero nulli snare fas erit, nam in usu pnblioo oonstitntas oportet non esse 
mercem. ” Some good work on this question has boen done by 0. F. Pagnini: 
“Saggio sopia il giusto pregio dells cose, 1751”; Custodi “Parte Moderna,"! II. 

In the second part of Ids work Pagnini directs his polo&ios especially against the 
Uwyevs. 1 • 
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railed the mode of explanation in favour during the 18th 
century. Unable to account for the origin of the puzzling 
forms assumed by social relations between man and man, people 
(ought to denude them of their strange appearance by ascribing 
to them a conventional origin. 

It has already been remarked above that the equivalent form 
4 of a commodity does not imply the determination of the magni¬ 
tude of itscalue. Therefore, although we may be aware that gold 
is money, and consequently directly exchangeable for all other 
commodities, yet that fact by no means tells how much 10 lbs., 
for instance, of gold is worth. Money, like every other com¬ 
modity, cannot express the magnitude of its value except 
relatively in other commodities. This value is determined by 
the labour-time required for its production, and is expressed by 
the quantity of any other commodity that costs the same 
amount of labour-time. 1 Such quantitative determination of its 
relative value takes place at the source of its production by 
means of barter. When it steps into circulation as money, its 
value is already given In the last decades of the 17th 
century it bad already been shown that money is a commodity, 
but this step marks only the infancy of the analysis. The 
difficulty lies, not in comprehending that money is a commo¬ 
dity, but in discovering how, why, and by what means a com¬ 
modity becomes money.* 

l ** If a man can bring to London an ounce of Silver ont of the Earth in Peru, in the 
came time that he can produce a bushel of Corn, then the one is the natural price of 
the other; now, if by reason of new or more eerie mines a man can procure two 
onnoes of silver as easily as he formerly did one, the com will be as cheap at'ten 
shillings the bushel as it was before at five shillings, cwteris paribus.” William 
Petty; “ A Treatise or. Tare* and Contributions." Loud., 1662, p. 32. 

s The learned Professor Itoecher, after first informing us that "the false definitions 
of money may be divided into two main groups: those which make it more, and 
those whioh make it less, than a oommodity,” gives us a long and very mixed cata¬ 
logue of worka on the nature of money, from which it appears that he haa not tha 
remotoat idea of the real history of ths theory; and then he moralises thus: “Pot 
the rest, it is not to be denied that most of the later eoonomiats do not bear sufficiently 
in rnio il the peculiarities that distinguish money from other commodities " (it is then, 
after all, cither more or lose than a commodity 1). ., “So far, the semi-meroantil U t 
reaction of Ganilh Is not altogether without foundation.” (Wilhelm Roeoher: “ Die 
Grundlagen der Kationaloojpmomia,* 3rd Edn., 1868, pp. 277-210.) Morel leest 
not sufficiently ] so far! not altogether i What clearness and precision of ideas and 
language t tnd »uch eclectic professorial twaddle is modestly baptised by Mir, 
i‘ eh. .n.t/'mii.n -piiy.if'lf'yira’ method ” ofpoiitiiislooonomT 1 Ons disoovsry 
however, ha most have credit for, namely, that money is "d pleasant oommodity.* 
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We have already seen, from the most elementary expression 
of value, v comm’odity A s y commodity B, that the object in 
which the magnitude of the value of another object is repre¬ 
sented, appears to have the equivalent form independently of 
this relation, as a social property given to it by Nature. We » 
Mowed up this false appearance to its final establishment, 
which is complete so soon as the universal equivalent fomr 
becomes identified with the bodily form of a partseular com¬ 
modity, and thus crystallised into the money-form. What 
appeal's to happen is, not that gold becomes money, in conse¬ 
quence of all other commodities expressing their values in it, 
but, on the contrary, that all other commodities univei sally 
express their values in gold, because it is money. The inter¬ 
mediate steps of the process vanish in the result and leave no 
trace beliind. Commodities find their own value already com¬ 
pletely represented, without any initiative on their part, in 
another commodity existing in company with them. These 
objects, gold and silver, just as they come out of the bowels of 
the earth, are forthwith the direct incarnation of all human 
labour. Hence the magic of money. In the form of society 
now under consideration, the behaviour of men in the social 
process of production is purely atomic. Hence their relations 
to each other in production assume a material character inde¬ 
pendent of their control and conscious individual action. 
These facts manifest themselves at first by products as a general 
rule taking the form of commodities. We have seen how the 
progressive development of a society of commodity-producers 
stamps one privileged commodity with the character of money. 
Hence the riddle presented by money is but the riddle pre¬ 
sented by commodities; only it now strikes us in its most 
’ glaring torn 
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CHAPTER 1IL 

MONEY, OB THE CIRCULATION OF COMMODITIES. 

MOTION 1.—THE HElfcCKE 01 VALUES. 

Throughout this work, I assume, for the sake of simplicity, 
gold as tho money-commodity. 

The first chief function of money is to supply commodities 
■with the material for the expression of their values, or to re¬ 
present their values as magnitudes of the same denomination, 
qualitatively equal, and quantitatively comparable. It thus 
serves as a universal measure of value. And only by virtue of 
this function does gold, the equivalent commodity par excel¬ 
lence, become money. 

It is not money that renders commodities commensurable. 
Just the contrary. It is because all commodities, as values, are 
realised human labour, and therefore commensurable, that their 
values can be measured by one and the same special commodity, 
and the latter be converted into the common measure of their 
values, ie., into money. Money as a measure of value, is the 
phenomenal form that must of necessity be assumed by that 
measure of value which is immanent in commodities, labour¬ 
time. ‘ 

The expression of the value of a commodity in gold—x 
commodity Ary money-commodity—is its money-form or 

1 The question—WTiy does not money directly represent labour-time, so that a 
piece of paper may represent, for instance, x hour’s labour, is at bottom the same a* 
the question why, given the production of commodities, must products take the form 
of commodities? This is evident, since their taking the form of commodities implies 
their differentiation into commodities and money. Or, why oannot private labour— 
labour for the account of private individuals—be treated as its opposite, immediate 
social labour? I have elsewhere examined thoroughly the Utopian idea of “labour- 
monev" ^ a society founded on the production of commodities (1. o., p. 61, seq.). 
On this point 1 will only say further, that Owen’s “ labour-money,” for instance, if 
no more “money" than a ticket for the theatre. Owen presupposes direct^ 
associated laBbur. a form of production th ,t is entirely inconsistent with the produe 
lion of commodities. The certificate of labour is merely evidence of the part taken 
by the individual in the oomtwu labour, and of his ri^ht to a certain poi toon of the 
common produce destined tor cousumptio*. But It never enters into Owen’s head to 
presuppose the production of commodi ti*u, ana at the same time, by jilting with 
money, to try to evade t s nseauu'j conditions si that production. 
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price. A single equation, such as 1 ton of iron = 2 ounces of 
gold, now suffices,to express the value of the iron in a socially 
valid manner. There is no longer any need for tHis equation 
to figure as a link in the chain of equations that express the 
values of all other commodities, because the equivalent com- , 
modity, gold, now has the character of money. The genera! 
form of relative value has resumed its original shape of simplw*' 
or isolated relative value. On the other hand, thi oxpanded 
expression of relative value, the endless series of equations, has 
now become the form peculiar to the relative value of the 
money-commodity. The series itself, too, is now given, and 
has social recognition in the prices of actual commodities. We 
have only to read the quotations of a price-list backwards, to 
find the magnitude of the value of money expressed in all sorts 
of commodities. But money itself has no price. In order to 
put it on an equal footing with all other commodities in this 
respect, we should be obliged to equate it to itself as its own 
equivalent. 

The price or money-form of commodities is, like their form 
of value generally, a form quite distinct from their palpable 
bodily form; it is, therefore, a purely ideal or mental form. 
Although invisible, the value of iron, linen and com has actual 
existence in these very articles: it is ideally made perceptible 
by their equality with gold, a relation that, so to say, exists 
only in their own heads. Their owner must, therefore, lend 
them his tongue, or hang a ticket on them, before their price* 
can be communicated to the outside world. 1 Since the ex¬ 
pression of the value of commodities in gold is a merely ideal 

1 garages and half-civilised raoes use the tongue differently. Captain Par,y nays 
of the inhabitants on the west coast of Baffin’s Bay: “In this case (he refers to 
barter) they licked it (the thing represented to them) twice to their tongues, after 
whioh they seemed to consider the bargain satisfactorily concluded.” In the same 
way, the Eastern Esquima 1 licked the articles they received in eiohange. If the 
ton^ne is thus used in the North as the organ of appropriation, no wonder that, in 
the South, the stomach terns as ths organ of accumulated property, and that a 
Kaffir estimates the wealth of a man by the size of his belly. That ttg Kaffirs know 
what they are about is shown by the following: at the same time that the officii', 
.British Health KeporTjf .804 disclosed the deficiency of fat-forming food among a 
laige part of the working class, a oortain Dr. Harvey (not, however, the celebrated 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood), made a good tying by advertising recipov 
for nduoing the super^u ns fat of the honrgeoi-ir snd aristooraev. 
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act, we may use for this purpose imaginary or ideal money. 
Every trader knows, that he is far from 'having turned Ida 
goods into money, when he has expressed their value in a price 
or in imaginary money, and that it does not require the' least 
bit of real gold, to estimate in that metal millions of pounds’ 
worth of goods. When, therefore, money serves as a measure 
•of value, it is employed only as imaginary or ideal money 
This circumstance has given rise to the wildest theories. 1 But, 
although the money that performs the functions of a measure 
of value is only ideal money, price depends entirely upon the 
actual substance that is money. The value, or in other words, 
the quantity of human labour contained in a ton of iron, is 
expressed in imagination by such a quantity of the money- 
commodity as contains the same amount of labour as the iron. 
According, therefore, as the measure of value is gold, silver, or 
copper, the value of the ton of iron will be expressed by very 
different prices, or will be represented by very different quan¬ 
tities of those metals respectively. 

If, therefore, two different commodities, such as gold ana 
silver, are simultaneously measures of value, all commodities 
have two prices—one a gold-price, the other a silver-price. 
These exist quietly side by side, so long as the ratio of the 
value of silver to that of gold remains unchanged, say, at 15 :1. 
Every change in their ratio disturbs the ratio which exists 
between the gold-prices and the silver-prices of commodities, 
and thus proves, by facts, that a double standard of value is 
inconsistent with the functions of a standard.' 

1 See Karl Marx: Zui Kritik, &o. "Theories tos der Masseinheit dea Geldes,* 

r ■ 

* “ Wherever gold end silver have by law bees made to perform the fssetios of 
mosey or of a measure of value ride by side, it has always bees tried, but is vain, to 
treat them as one asd the same material. To assume that there is an invariable 
ratio between the quantities of gold asd silver is which a given quantity of labour-time 
ie incorporated, is to assume, is fact, that gold asd silver are of one and the same 
material, and that a given mass of the lass valuable metal, silver, is a oonstant 
fraction of a given mass of gold. From the reign of Edward Ill. to the time of 
George n.,-ihe history of money in England consists of one long series of per¬ 
turbations caused by the elcahfag of the legally fixed ratio between the values of 
gold and silver, with the flustsations in their real valsee. At one time gold was too 
Ugh, at another, stiver. The metal that for the time bring was estimated below its 
false, was withdraws fgom circulation, melted and exported. The ratio hetweea 
fibs two metals was theg again altered by law, but the neij nominal ratio soon earn* 
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Commodities with definite prices present themselves under 
the form: a commbdity A = x gold; b commodity B = z gold; 
c commodity C = y gold, &c., where a, b, c, represent definite 
quantities of the commodities A, B, C and x, z, y, definite 
quantities of gold. The values of these commodities are, , 
therefore, changed in imagination into so many different 
quantities of gold. Hence, in spite of the confusing variety ofr* 
the commodities themselves, their values become r»agnitudes 
of the same denomination, gold-magnitudes. They are now 
capable of being compared with each other and measured, and 
the want becomes technically felt of comparing them with 
some fixed quantity of gold as a unit measure. This unit, by 
subsequent division into aliquot parts, becomes itself the 
standard or scale. Before they become money, gold, silver, 
and copper already possess such standard measures in their 
standards of weight, so that, for example, a pound weight, 
while serving as the unit, is, on the one hand, divisible into 
ounces, and, on the other, may be combined to make up 
hundredweights.' It is owing to this that, in all metallic 
currencies, the names given to the standards of money or of 
price were originally taken from the pre-existing names of the 
standards of weight. 

Into conflict again with the real ono. In our own times, the Blight and transient 
fall in the value of gold compared with ailver, which was a consequence of the Indo- 
Chinese demand for silver, produced on a far more extended scale in France the name 
phenomena, export of silver, and its expulsion from circulation by gold. During 
the years 1856 , 1856 and 1857 , the excess in France of gold-imports over gold- 
exporta amounted to £ 41 , 580 , 000 , while the exoes* of silver-exports over silver- 
imports was £ 14 , 704 , 000 . In fact, in those countries in which both metals are 
legally measures of value, and therefore both legal tender, so that everyone has the 
option of paying in either metal, the metal that rises in value is at a premium, and, 
like every other commodity, measures its price in the over-estimated metal which 
alone serves in reality as the standard of value. The result of all experience and 
history with regard to this question is simply that, where two commodities perform 
by iftqf the functions of a measure of value, In practice one alone maintains that 
position.'’ (Karl Marx, 1. c. pp. 52, 53.) 

i The peouliar circumstanoe, that while the ounce of gold serves in England as the 
mit of the standard of money, the pound sterling does not form an aliquot part of it, 
has been explained as follows: “ Our ooinage was originally adapt#! *o the employ¬ 
ment of silver only, hfpee, an ounce of silver can always be divided into a certain 
adequate number of pieces of ooin; but as gold was introduced at a later period into 
* coinage adapted only to silver, an ounce of gold cannot be ooined into an aliquot 
number of pieoee." Maclaren, “ A Sketch of the History of the Currency." London, 
1888, p. 16. • t 
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As measure of value and as standard of price, money has two 
entirely distinct functions to perform. It' is the measure 
of value inasmuch as it is the socially recognised incarnation 
of human labour; it is the standard of price inasmuch as it is 
, a fixed weight of metal. As the measure of value it serves to 
cowvert the values of all the manifold commodities into prices, 
imaginary quantities of gold; as the standard of price it 
measures those quantities of gold. The measure of values 
measures commodities considered as values; the standard of 
priee measures, on the contrary, quantities of gold by a unit 
quantity of gold, not the value of one quantity of gold by the 
weight of another. In order to make gold a standard of price, 
a certain weight must be fixed upon as the unit In this case, 
as in all cases of measuring quantities of the same denomina¬ 
tion, the establishment of an unvarying unit of measure is all- 
important. Hence, the less the unit is subject to variation, so 
much the better does the standard of price fulfil its office. But 
only in so far as it is itself a product of labour, and, therefore, 
potentially variable in value, can gold serve as a measure of 
value. 1 

It is, in the first place, quite clear that a change in the value 
of gold does not, in any way, affect its function as a standard 
of price. No matter how this value varies, the proportions 
between the values of different quantities of the metal remain 
constant. However great the fall in its value, 12 ounces of 
gold still have 12 times the value of 1 ounce; and in prices, 
the only thing considered is the relation between different 
quantities of gold. Since, on the other hand, no rise or fall in 
tiie value of an ounce of gold can alter its weight, no alteration 
can take place in the weight of its aliquot parte. Thus gold 
always renders the same service as au invariable standard iff 
price, however much its value may vary. 

In the second place, a change in the value of gold does not 
interfere with its functions as a measure of value. The change 
affects all commodities simultaneously, and, therefore, eastern 
paribus, leaves their relative values inter sc, unaltered, although 

1 With English writer! the confusion between measure of value and standard of 
price (standard of value) is indescribable. Their functions, as wall as their naaea* 
are constantly interchanged* * 
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those values are now expressed in higher or lower gold- 
price*. 

Jaat u when we estimate the valne of any commodity by 
a definite quantity of the use-value of some other commodity, 
so be estimating the value of the former in gold, we assume 
nothing more than that the production of a given quantity of ' 
gold easts, at the given period, a given amount of labour. Aj^ 
regaxk the fluctuations of prices generally, they are subject to 
the laws of elementary relative value investigated in a former 
chapter. 

A general rise in the prices of commodities can result only, 
either from a rise in their values—the value of money remain¬ 
ing constant—or from a fall in the value of money, the valuer 
of commodities remaining constant On the other hand, a 
general fall in prices can result only, either from a fall in the 
values ef commodities—the value of money remaining con¬ 
stant—or from a rise in the value of money, the valueB of 
eommodities remaining constant It therefore by no means 
follows, that a rise in the value of money necessarily implies a 
proportional fall in the prices of commodities; or that a fall in 
the value of money implies a proportional rise in prices. 
Such change of price holds good only in the case of cora- 
modirties whose value remains constant With those, for 
example, whose value rises, simultaneously with, and propor¬ 
tionally to, that of money, there is no alteration in price. 
And if their value rise either slower or faster than that of 
money, the fall or rise in their prices will be determined by 
the difference between the change in their value and that of 
money; and so on. 

Let us now go back to the consideration of the price-form. 

By degrees there arises a discrepancy between the curreut 
money names of the various weights of the precious metal 
figuring as money, and the actual weights which those names 
originally represented. This discrepancy is the result of 
historical causes, among which the chief are:—{!) The im¬ 
portation of fo'-eign money into an imperfectly developed 
community. This happened in Rome'in its early days, where 
gold and silver coins circulated at first aa foreign commodities. 
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The names of these foreign coins never coincide with those of 
the indigenous weights. (2) As wealth increases, the less 
precious metal is thrust out by the more precious from its place 
as a measure of value, copper by silver, silver by gold, however 
much this order of sequence may be in contradiction with 
* poetical chronology. 1 The word pound, for instance, was the 
^jnoney-name given to an actual pound weight of silver. When 
gold replaced silver as a measure of value, the same name was 
applied according to the ratio between the values of silver and 
gold, to perhaps 1-15th of a pound of gold. The word pound, 
as a money-name, thus becomes differentiated from the same 
word as a weight-name. * (3) The debasing of money carried 
on for centuries by kings and princes to such an extent that, of 
the original weights of the coins, nothing in fact remained but 
the names. 

These historical causes convert the separation of the money- 
name from the weight-name into an established habit with the 
community. Since the standard of money is on the one hand 
purely conventional, and must on the other hand find general 
acceptance, it is in the end regulated by law. A given weight 
of one of the precious metals, an ounce of gold, for instance, 
becomes officially divided into aliquot parts, with legally 
bestowed names, such as pound, dollar, &c. These aliquot 
parts, which thenceforth serve as units of money, are then sub¬ 
divided into other aliquot parts with legal names, such as 
shilling, penny, &c. ‘ But, both before and after these 
divisions are made, a definite weight of metal is the standard 
of metallic money. The sole alteration consists in the sub¬ 
division and denomination. 

1 Moreover, it has not general historical validity. 

* It is thui that the pound sterling in English denotes leu than one-third of ite 
original weight; the pound Scot, before the union, only l-36th; the French livre, 
l-74tli; the Spanish maravedi, leu than l-1000th; and the Portuguese rei a still 
smaller fractiou. 

* “ Le monute le quali oggi sono ideali sono le pid antiche d’ogni narione, e tutte 
far on o un tempo reali, e perchd erano reali eon esse si oontava.” (Galiani: Della 
moneta, L c., p^l53.) 

4 David Urquhart remarks In his “Familiar Words " on the monstrosity (!) that 
now-a-duys a pound (sterling), which is the unit of the English standard of money, is 
equal to about a quarter of an ounce of gold. “ This is falsifying a measure, not 
establishing a standard/’ He sees in this “false denomination" of the weight of 
fPM. m ill everything elm. tSe falsifying hand of civilisation 
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The prices, or quahtities*of gold, into which the values of 
commodities are ideally changed, are therefore now expressed 
in the names of coins, or in the legally valid names of the sub¬ 
divisions of the gold standard. Hence, instead of saying: A. 
quarter of wheat is worth an ounce of gold; we say, it is worth 
£3 17s. 10’d. In this way commodities express by their prices 
how much they are worth, and money serves as money o}~ , 
account whenever it is ■ a question of fixing the value of an 
article in its money-form. 1 

The name of a thing is something distinct from the qualities 
of that thing. I know nothing of a man, by knowing that his 
name, is Jacob. In the same way with regard to money, every 
trace of a value-relation disappears in the names pound, dollar, 
franc, ducat, &c. The confusion caused by attributing a hidden 
meaning to these cabalistic signs is all the greater, because 
these money-names express both the values of commodities, 
find, at the same time, aliquot parts of the weight of the metal 
that is the standard of money.* On the other hand, it is 
absolutely necessary that value, in order that it may be distin¬ 
guished from the varied bodily forms of commodities, should 
assume this material and unmeaning, but, at the same time, 
purely social form.' 

1 When Anacbarsis was naked fur wins! purposes the Oreeks used money, he re¬ 
plied, “For reckoning.” (Athen. Deipn. 1. iv. 49 v. 2. ed Schweighauser, 1802.) 

3 “ Owing to the foot that money, when serving at the standard of price, appear* 
under the same reckoning names as do the prioes of commodities, and that therefore 
the sum of A'3 17s. lOid. may signify on the ono hand an ounce weight of gold, and 
an the other, the ralue of a ton of iron, this reokoning name of money hae keen 
called its mint-price. Hence there sprang up the extraordinary notion, that the 
ralue of gold it estimated in its own material, and that, in contra-distinotion to all 
other commodities, its price it fixed by the State. It was erroneously thought that 
the giving of reckoning names to definite weights of gold, is the eame thing as fixing 
the value of those weights.” (Karl Marx. 1. o., p. 52.) 

* See “ Theorien von der Masseinheit des Geldes ” in “ Zur Kritlk der Pal. Oefcon. 
he.," p. 53, seq. The fantastio notion# about raising or lowering the raiat-prie* of 
money by transferring to greater or smeller weights of gold or silver the names already 
■legally appropriated to fixed weights of those metals; such notions, at least ia tkoaa 
oases in whioh they aim, not at olumsy financial operation* ktfunst creditors, both 
publio and private, but at economical quaok remedies have been to exhauittvely 
treated by Wm. Petty in hie " Quantulumeunqu* oonoeraing money "To the Lord 
Marquie of Halifax, 1«B,” that even hU immediate foUowen, Six Dudley North anil 
John Looke, not to mention later ones, eould only dildte him. “ If the wealth oi a 
cation," he remarks, “could be deoupled by a proclamation, It were strange that 
each proclamations hava not long sines been mad* by our Vovernon." (L e.. l>. 36.1 . 
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Price is the money-name of the l&bour realised in a commo¬ 
dity. Hence the expression of the equivalence of a commodity 
with the sum of money constituting its price, is a tautology, 1 
just as in general the expression of the relative value of a 
commodity is a statement of the equivalence of two commodities. 
But although price, being the exponent of the magnitude of a 
^co nrm edity’s value, is the exponent of its exchange-ratio with 
momey, it does not follow that the exponent of this exchange- 
ratie is necessarily the exponent of the magnitude of the com¬ 
modity’s value. Suppose two equal quantities of socially 
neoessary labour to be respectively represented by 1 quarter 
of wheat and £2 (nearly J ox of gold), £2 is the expression in 
moaey of the magnitude of the value of the quarter of wheat, 
or is its price. If now circumstances allow of this price being 
raised to £3, or compel it to be reduced to £1, then although 
£1 wad £3 may be too small or too great properly to express 
the magnitude of the wheat’s value, nevertheless they are its 
prises, for they are, in the first place, the form under which its 
valae appears, i.e., money; and in the second place, the ex¬ 
ponents of its exchange-ratio with money. If the conditions 
of production, in other words, if the productive power of labour 
remain constant, the same amount of social labour-time must, 
both before and after the change in price, be expended in the 
reproduction of a quarter of wheat. This circumstance de¬ 
pend^ neither on the will of the wheat producer, nor on that 
of the owners of other commodities. 

Magnitude of value expresses a relation of social production, 
it expresses the connection that necessarily exists between a 
certain article and the portion of the total labour-time of society 
required to produce it. As soon as magnitude of value is con¬ 
verted into price, the above necessary relation takes the shape 
of a more or less accidental exchange-ratio between a single 
commodity and another, the money-commodity. But this ex¬ 
change-ratio may express either the real magnitude of that 
commodity^ value, or the quantity of gold deviating from that 
valae, for which, according to circumstances, it may be parted 

1 “0» bin, il fsui oonaonttr I din qu'nno vuleur d’un million on orient out ph» 
fnNrno nloiii' egalc til ... 1.. " ' ’ * 1 c. p 919). wlio-h mior.nu to 

mjvii “qn'ino Tklour *u^piniqu’u..* luitur 
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with. The possibility, therefore, of quantitative incongruity 
between price and-magnitude of value, or the deviation of the 
former from the latter, is inherent in tho price-form itself. 
This 'is no defect, but, on the contrary, admirably adapts the 
price-form to a mode of production whose inherent laws impose 
themselves only as the mean of apparently lawless irregulari¬ 
ties that compensate one another. 

The price-form, however, is not only compatibly with the 
possibility of a quantitative incongruity between magnitude 
of value and price, i.e., between the former and its expression 
in Meney, but it may also conceal a qualitative inconsistency, so 
mush so, that, although money is nothing but the value-form of 
commodities, price ceases altogether to express value. Objects 
thatin themselves are no commodities, such as conscience,honour, 
&c., are capable of being offered for sale by their holders, and 
of thus acquiring, through their price, the form of commodities. 
Hence an object may have a price without having value. The 
price in that case is imaginary, like certain quantities in mathe¬ 
matics. On the other hand, the imaginary price-form may 
sometimes conceal either a direct or indirect real value-relation; 
for instance, the price of uncultivated land, which is without 
value, because no human labour has been incorporated in it 

Price, like relative value in general, expresses the value of 
a commodity (e.g., a ton of iron), by stating that a given quan¬ 
tity of the equivalent (e.g., an ounce of gold), is directly ex¬ 
changeable for iron But it by no means states the converse, 
that iron is directly exchangeable for gold. In order, there¬ 
fore, that a commodity may in practice act effectively as ex¬ 
change value, it must quit its bodily shape, must transform it¬ 
self from mere imaginary into real gold, although to the commo¬ 
dity such transubstantiation may be more difficult than to the 
Hegelian “ concept,” the transition from “ necessity ’’ to “ free¬ 
dom,” or to a lobster the casting of his shell, or to Saint Jerome 
the putting off of the old Adam. 1 Though a commodity may, 

1 .Tworne hid to wreitle bird, not only in Mi youth with tho boiBly fiooh, M it 
shown by hio fight in the down with the hondiome women of hit Imogimtion, Imt 
itao in his old tge with tho spiritunl fleih. “ I thoi$bt,” ho oiyi, “ IWM in tho 
spirit before tho .Tudge of the Universe.’’ "Who art thou ? ” takod i voice. “ I on 
» Chiiiliin." "Thou licit,” thundered hook the jroit Ju»ge, "thou ert nought hut 
j L Min... Anian * • 4 
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tide by side -with its actual form ‘(iron, for instance), take in 
our imagination the form of gold, yet it cannot at one and the 
same time actually be both iron and gold. To fix its prioe, it 
suffices to equate it to gold in imagination. But to enable it to 
render to its owner the service of a universal equivalent, it 
must be actually replaced by gold. If the owner of the iron 
%^ere to go to the owner of some other commodity offered for 
exchange, gnd were to refer him to the price of the iron as 
proof that it was already money, he would get the same 
answer as St. Peter gave in heaven to Dante, when the latter 
recited the creed— 

“ Altai bene e trascorsa 
D’esta moneta gib la lega e’l peso, 

Ma dimmi ae tu l’hai nella tua bona.” 

A price therefore implies both that a commodity is exchange¬ 
able for money, and also that it must be so exchanged. On 
the other hand, gold serves as an ideal measure of value, ealy 
because it lias already, in the process of exchange, established 
itself as the money-commodity. Under the ideal measure of 
values there lurks the hard cask 

Memos 2.—rani msdium or czacuunos. 
a. The Metamorphosit of Commoditiei. 

We saw in a former chapter that the exchange of commodi¬ 
ties implies contradictory and mutually exclusive conditions. 
The differentiation of commodities into commodities and maaey 
does not sweep away these inconsistencies, but develop es 
a modus vivendi, a form in which they can exist side by side. 
This is generally the way in which real contradictions are 
reconciled. For instance, it is a contradiction to depict ene 
body as constantly falling towards another, and as, at the same 
time, constantly flying away from it The ellipse is a form of 
motion which, while allowing this contradiction to go on, at the 
same time reconciles it. 

In so faz*as exchange is a process, by which commodities are 
transferred from hand? in which they are non-use-values, to 
hands in which they become use-values, it is a social circula¬ 
tion of matter. Th'e product of one form of useful labour 
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replaces that of another. When once a commodity has found 
a resting-place, where it can serve aa a use-value, it falls out 
of the sphere of exchange into that of consumption. But the 
former sphere alone interests us at present. We have, there¬ 
fore, now to consider exchange from a formal point of view; to 
investigate the change of form or metamorphosis of commodi¬ 
ties which effectuates the social circulation of matter. 

The comprehension of this change of form is, as ^ rule, very 
imperfect. The cause of this imperfection is, apart from indis¬ 
tinct notions of value itself, that every change of form in a 
commodity results from the exchange of two commodities, an 
ordinary one and the money-commodity. If we keep in view the 
material fact alone thatacommodity has been exchanged for gold, 
we overlook the very thing that we ought to observe—namely, 
what has happened to the form of the commodity. We overlook 
the facts that gold, when a mere commodity, is not money, and 
that when other commodities express their prices in gold, this 
gold is but the money-form of those commodities themselves. 

Commodities, first of all, enter into the process of exchange 
just as they are. The process then differentiates them into 
commodities and money, and thus produces an external oppo¬ 
sition corresponding to the internal opposition inherent in 
them, as being at once use-values and values. Commodities as 
use-values now stand opposed to money as exchange value. 
On the other hand, both opposing sides are commodities, 
unities of use-value and value. But this unity of differences 
manifests itself at two opposite poles, and at each pole in an 
opposite way. Being poles they are as necessarily opposite as 
they are connected. On the one side of the equation we have 
an ordinary commodity, which is in reality a use-value. Its 
value is expressed only ideally in its price, by which it is 
equated to its opponent, the gold, as to the real embodiment 
of its value. On the other hand, the gold, in its metallic 
reality, ranks as the embodiment of value, as money. Gold, 
as gold, is exchange value itself. As to its use-vakte, that has 
only an ideal existence,, represented j>y the series of expres¬ 
sions of relative value in which it stands face to face with ail 
other commodities, the sum of whose uftes makes up the sum 
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of the various uses of gold. TliesS antagonistic forms of com¬ 
modities are tbe real forms in which the process of their 
exchange moves and takes place. 

Let us now accompany the owner of some commodity—say, 
our old friend the weaver of linen—to the scene of action, the 
market His 20 yards of linen has a definite price, £2. He 
exchanges it for the £‘2, and then, like a man of the good old 
stamp that he is, he parts with the £2 for a family Bible of the 
same price. The linen, which in his eyes is a mere commodity, 
a depository of value, he alienates in exchange for gold, which 
is the linen’B value-form, and this form he again parts with for 
another commodity, the Bible, which is destined to enter his 
house as an object of utility and of edification to its inmates. 
The exchange becomes an accomplished fact by two metamor¬ 
phoses of opposite yet supplementary character—the conveision 
of the commodity into money, and the re-conversion of the 
money into a commodity. 1 The two phases of this metamor¬ 
phosis are both of them distinct transactions of the weaver- 
selling, or the exchange of the commodity for money; buying, 
or the exchange of the money for a commodity; and, the unity 
of the two acts, selling in order to buy. 

The result of the whole transaction, as regards the weaver, 
is this, that instead of being in possession of tbe linen, he now 
has the Bible ; instead of his original commodity, he now 
possesses another of the same value but of different utility. 
In like manner he procures his other means of subsistence and 
means of production. From his point of view, the whole process 
effectuates nothing more than the exchange of the product of 
his labour for the product of some one else’s, nothing more than 
an exchange of products. 

The exchange of commodities is therefore accompanied by 
the following changes in their form. 

Commodity—Money—Commodity. 

C-M-C. 

The result of the whole process is, so far as concerns the 

* “ is V rtC .mm fdirm, furls i *H fmakurtf, xml wip 

iwAmri, «r«ri f xpnpmrm xmi %pnftmrw (F. lAuallt: Die Philonophio 

Bvakleitos des Dunkeln. Berlin, 1845. VoL I, p. 222.) LaaaaUt, in hia note <* 
AKta MMan n 99A. n. S. HTonaouilv inftkaa sold x mere irmbol of Tfclae. 
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•objects themselves, C—C, the exchange of one commodity for 
another, the circulation of materialised social labour. When 
this result is attained, the process is at an end. 

C—M. Firtt metamorphosii, or tale. 

!The leap taken by value from the body of the commodity, 
into the body of the gqld, is, as I have elsewhere cailsd it, tbs' 
salto mortale of the commodity. If it falls short, the j, although 
the commodity itself is not harmed, its owner decidedly is. 
The social division of labour causes his labour to be as Qua-sided 
as his wants are many-sided. This is precisely the reason why 
the product of his labour serves him solely as exchange value. 
But it cannot acquire the properties of a socially recognised 
universal equivalent, except by being converted into money. 
That money, however, is in some one else’s pocket. In order to 
entice the money out of that pocket, our friend’s commodity 
must, above all things, be a use-value to the owner of the 
money. For this, it is necessary that the labour expended upon 
it, be of a kind that is socially useful, of a kind that i-oostitutea 
a branch of the social division of labour. But division of labour 
is a system of production which has grown up spontaneously 
and continues to grow behind the backs of the producers. The 
commodity to be exchanged may possibly be the product of 
some new kind ot labour, that pretends to satisfy newly arisen 
requirements, or even to give rise itself to new requirements. A 
particular operation, though yesterday, perhaps, forming one out 
of the many operations conducted by one producer in creating a 
-pven commodity,may to-day separate itself from this connection, 
"nay establish itself as an independent branch of labour and Bend 
.ts incomplete product to market as an independent commodity. 
The circumstances may or may not be ripe for such a separation. 
To-day the product satisfies asocial wank To-morrow thearticle 
may, either altogether or partially, be superseded by some other 
appropriate product Moreover, although our weaver's labour 
may be a recognised branch of the social division of labour, 
yet that fact is by no means sufficient in guarantee the utility 
of his 20 yards of linen, if the community's want of linen, and 
such a want hat * limit like every other t want, should already 
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be satuiated by the products of rival weavers, our friend* 
product is superfluous, redundant, and consequently uselesa 
Although people do not look a gift-horse in the mouth, our 
friend does not frequent the market for the purpose of making 
presents. But suppose his product turn out a real use-value, 
and thereby attracts money ? The question arises, how much 
Vvill it attract ? No doubt the answer is already anticipated 
in the pri^e of the article, in the exponent of the magnitude of 
its value. We leave out of consideration here any accidental 
miscalculation of value by our friend, a mistake that is soon 
rectified in tne market. We suppose him to have spent on his 
product oulv that amount of labour-time that is on au average 
socially necessary. The price then, is merely the money-name 
of the quantity of social labour realised in his commodity. But 
without the leave, and behind the back, of our weaver, the 
old fashioned mode of weaving undergoes a change. The labour¬ 
time that yesterday was without doubt socially necessary to 
the production of a yard of linen, ceases to be so to-day, a fact, 
which the owner of the money is only too eager to prove from 
the prices quoted by our friend’s competitors. Unluckily for 
him, weavers are not few and far between. Lastly, suppose 
that every piece of linen in the market contains no more labour- 
time than is socially necessary. In spite of this, all these pieces 
taken as a whole, may have had superfluous labour-time spent 
upon them. If the market cannot stomach the whole quantity 
at the normal price of 2 shillings a yard, this proves that too 
great a portion of the total labour of the community has been 
expended in the form of weaving. The effect is the same as if 
each individual weaver had expended more labour-time upon 
his particular product than is socially necessary. Here we may 
say, with the German proverb: caught together, hung together. 
All the linen in the market counts but as one article of commerce, 
of which each piece is only an aliquot part. And as a matter 
of fact, the value also of each single yard is but the materialised 
form of the same definite and socially fixed quantity of homo¬ 
geneous human labour. t 

We see then, commodities are in love with money, hut “ the 
course of true love never did run smooth." The quantitative 
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division of labour is brought about in exactly the same spon¬ 
taneous and accidental manner as its qualitative division. The 
owners of commodities therefore find out, that the same divi¬ 
sion of labour that turns them into independent private 
producers, also frees the social process of production and the 
relations of the individual producers to each other within that 
process, from all dependence on the will of those produced, 
and that the seeming mutual independence of the iniividuals is 
supplemented by a system of general and mutual dependence 
through or by means of the products. 

The division of labour converts the product of labour into a 
commodity, and thereby makes necessary its further conversion 
into money. At the same time it also makes the accomplish¬ 
ment of this trans-substantiation quite accidental Here, how¬ 
ever, we are only concerned with the phenomenon in its 
integrity, and we therefore assume its progress to be normal. 
Moreover, if the conversion take place at all, that is, if the 
commodity be not absolutely unsaleable, its metamorphosis 
does take place although the price realised may be abnormally 
above or below the value. 

The seller has his commodity replaced by gold, the buyer 
has his gold replaced by a commodity. The fact which here 
stares us in the face is, that a commodity and gold, 20 yards 
of linen and £2, have changed hands and places, in other words, 
that they have been exchanged. But for what is the com¬ 
modity exchanged? For the shape assumed by its own value, 
for the universal equivalent. And for what is the gold 
exchanged ? For a particular form of its own use-value. 
Why does gold take the form of money face to face with the 
linen i Because the linen’s price of £2, its denomination in 
money, has already equated the linen to gold in its character 
of money. A commodity strips off its original commodity-form 
on being alienated, i.e., on the instant its use-value actually 
attracts the gold, that before existed only ideally in its price. 
The realisation of a commodity's price, or of its ideal value- 
form, is therefore at the same time the»realisation of the ideal 
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modity. * The apparently single process is in reality a double 
one. From the pole of the commodity owner it is a sale, from 
the opposite pole of the money owner, it is a purchase. In 
Other words, a sale is a purchase, C—M is also M—O. 1 

Up to this point we have considered men in only one econo¬ 
mical capacity, that of owners of commodities, a capacity in 
Which they appropriate the produce of the labour of others, by 
alienating'.hat of their own labour. Hence, tor one commodity 
owner to meet with another who has money, it is necessary, 
either, that the product of the labour of the latter person, the 
buyer, should be in itself money, should be gold, the material 
of which money consists, or that his product should already 
have changed its skin and have stripped off its original form 
of a useful object. In order that it may play the part oi 
money, gold must of course enter the market at some point or 
other. This point is to be found at the source of production 
of the metal, at which place gold is bartered, as the immediate 
product of labour, for some other product of equal value. 
From that moment it always represents the realised price of 
some commodity.’ Apart from its exchange for other com¬ 
modities at the source of its production, gold, in whose-so-ever 
hands it may be, is the transformed shape of some commodity 
alienated by its owner; it is the product of a sale or of the first 
metamorphosis C—ML* Gold, as we saw, became ideal money, 
or a measure of values, in consequence of all commodities 
measuring their values by it, and thus contrasting it ideally 
with their natural shape as useful objects, and making it the 
shape of their value. It became real money, by the general 
alienation of commodities, by actually changing places with their 
natural forms as useful objects, and thus becoming in reality 
the embodiment of their values. When they assume this 
money-shape, commodities strip off every trace of their natural 
use-value, and of the particular kind of labour to which they 

1 “Toutfl vpnte cut achat.” (Dr. Qucanay: “ Dmloppiei ror le Commerce et let 
Tmvaux iie« Jlrtuaua.” Phyaiocrates ed. Daire I. Partie, Paria, LS45, p. 170), or u 
Queanay in bin “ Maximei gfen6ralea ” puti it, “ Vendre eat acheter.” 

a “ Le prix d’une marchandite no pourant Atre pay4 que par le prix d’uneautre mar- 
chandUe,” (Mercier de la Riviere : “L’Ordre natural et eaaentiel del ■ocitt6fl poll* 
tiquet.” Phyaiocratei, edtDaire II. Partie, p. 664). 

I “pour avoir oet argon* il faut avoir rendu,” L o., p. 543. » 
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owe their creation, in order* to transform themselves into the 
uniform, socially recognised incarnation of homogeneous human 
labour. We cannot tell from the mere look of a piece of 
money, for what particular commodity it has been exchanged. 
Under their money-form all commodities look alike. Hence, 
money may be dirt, although dirt is not money. We will 
assume that the two gold pieces, in consideration of which oui» 
weaver has parted with his linen, are the metamorphqped shape 
of a quarter of wheat. The sale of the linen, C—M, is at the 
same time its purchase, M—C. But the sale is the first act of 
a process that ends with a transaction of an opposite nature, 
namely, the purchase of a Bible; the purchase of the linen, <m 
the other hand, ends a movement that began with a transac¬ 
tion of an opposite nature, namely, with the sale of the wheat. 
C—M (linen—money), which is the first phase of C—?.i —0 
(linen—money—Bible), is also M—C (money—linen), the last 
phase of another movement C—M—C (wheat—money--linen). 
The first metamorphosis of one commodity, its transforma¬ 
tion from a commodity into money, is therefore also invariably 
the second metamorphosis of some other commodity, the re- 
transformation of the latter from money into a commodity. 1 

M—O, or purchase. The second and concluding metamor¬ 
phosis of a commodity. 

Because money is the metamorphosed shape of all other 
commodities, the result of their general alienation, for this 
reason it is alienable itself without restriction or condition. 
It reads all prices backwards, and thus, so to say, depicts itself 
in the bodies of all other commodities, which offer to it the 
materia! for the realisation of its own use-value. At the same 
time the prices, wooing glances cast at money by commodities, 
define the limits of its convertibility, by pointing to its quantity. 
Since every commodity, on becoming money, disappears as a 
commodity, it is impossible to tell from the money itself, how 
it got into the hands of its possessor, or what article Has been 
changed into it. lion olet, from whatever source it may come. 

1 Am Mot* remarked, the aotonl producer of gold or rileer forme an exception. He 
exchangee hie product directly for another commodity, without haring first raid it. 
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Representing on the one hand a sold commodity, it represent* 
on the other a commodity to be bought 1 - 

M—C, a purchase, is, at the same time, C—M, a sale; the con¬ 
cluding metamorphosis of one commodity is the first metamor¬ 
phosis of another. With regard to our weaver, the life of his 
oommodity ends with the Bible, into which he has reconverted 
«'his £2. But suppose the seller of the Bible turns the £2 set 
free by the weaver into brandy. M—C, the concluding phase 
of C—M—C (linen, money, Bible), is also C—M, the first phase 
of C—M—C (Bible, money, brandy). The producer of a par¬ 
ticular commodity has that one article alone to offer; this he 
selLs very often in large quantities, but his many and various 
wants compel him to split up the price realised, the sum of 
money set free, into numerous purchases. Hence a sale leads 
to many purchases of various articles. The concluding meta¬ 
morphosis of a commodity thus constitutes an aggregation of 
first metamorphoses of various other commodities. 

If we now consider the completed metamorphosis of a com¬ 
modity, aa a whole, it appears in the first place, that it is made 
up of two opposite and complementary movements, C—M and 
M—C. These two antithetical transmutations of a commodity 
are brought about by two antithetical social acts on the part 
of the owner, and these acts in their turn stamp the character 
of the economical parts played by him. As the person who 
makes a sale, he is a seller; as the person who makes a pur¬ 
chase, he is a buyer. But just as, upon every such transmu¬ 
tation of a commodity, its two forms, commodity-form and 
money-form, exist simultaneously but at opposite poles, so 
every seller has a buyer opposed to him, and every buyer a 
seller. While one particular commodity is going through its 
two transmutations in succession, from a commodity into 
money and from money into another commodity, the owner of 
the commodity changes in succession his part from that of 
seller to that of buyer. These characters of seller and buyer 
are therefore not permanent, but attach themselves in turns to 
the various persons qngaged in the circulation of commodities. 

1 14 8! l’argent represent*, dam no* maim, lea ohoeee qua none pouTOrn dtiirer 
dlmhatar, il jr repriaenta au»i laa choaaa am noua arona Tenduei poor oat argent '" 
tftarci* da la BitUra L, a. 
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1 He complete metamorphosis of a commodity, in its simplest 
fori implies four extremes, and three dramatis person*. 
Fir ty a commodity comes face to face with money; the latter 
is 1 ie form taken by the value of the former, and exists in all 
its hard reality, in the pocket of the buyer. A commodity- 
o« ner is thus brought into contact with a possessor of money^ 
Sc soon, now, as the -commodity has been changed into 
nn ney, the money becomes its transient equivalent-form, the 
us -value of which equivalent-form is to be found in the 
lx dies of other commodities. Money, the final term of the 
fit t transmutation, is at the same time the starting point for 
tl second. The person who is a seller in the first transac- 
ti n thus becomes a buyer in the second, in which a third 
& mmodity-owner appears on the scene as a seller. 1 

The two phases, each inverse to the other, that make up the 
n etamorphosis of a commodity constitute together a circular 
t> ovement, a circuit: commodity-form, stripping off of this 
f u rn, and return to the commodity-form. No doubt, the com- 
i odity appears here under two different aspects. At the start- 
•' g point it is not a use-value to its owner; at the finishing 
joint it is. So, too, the money appears in the first phase as a 
olid crystal of value, a crystal into which the commodity 
«igerly solidifies, and in the second, dissolves into the mere 
trmsient equivalent-form destined to be replaced by a use¬ 
rs lue. 

The two metamorphoses constituting the circuit are at the 
aide time two inverse partial metamorphoses of two other 
■< unmodities. One and the same commodity, the linen, 01 >ens the 
series of its own metamorphoses, and completes the metamor¬ 
phosis of another (the wheat). In the first phase or sale, the linen 
plays these two parts in its own person But, then, changed 
into gold, it completes its own second and final metamorphosis, 
and helps at the same time to accomplish the first metamor- 
ph< sis of a third commodity. Hence the circuit made by one 
con modity in the- course of its metamorphoses is inextricably 
Xiixed up with the circuits of other commodities. The total 

1 * n jfa dono . . . qutore tonnes to tools oontnetonts.' dost lSes intestine! dean 
■toe" (T*TW * 
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of all the different circuits constitutes the circulation of am- 
modifies. 

The circulation of commodities differs from the direct ex¬ 
change of products (barter), not only in form, but in substance. 
Only consider the course of events. The weaver has, as a 
^matter of fact, exchanged his linen for a Bible, his own com¬ 
modity for that of some one else. But this is true only so far 
as he himself is concerned. The seller of the Bible, who prefers 
something to warm his inside, no more thought of exchanging 
his Bible for linen than our weaver knew that wheat had been 
exchanged for his linen. B’s commodity replaces that of A, 
but A and B do not mutually exchange those commodities. 
It may, of course, happen that A and B make simultaneous 
purchases, the one from the other; but such exceptional trans¬ 
actions are by no means the necessary result of the general con¬ 
ditions of the circulation of commodities. We see here, on 
the one hand, how the exchange of commodities breaks through 
all local and personal bounds inseparable from direct barter, and 
develops the circulation of the products of social labour; and 
on the other hand, how it develops a whole network of social 
relations spontaneous in their growth and entirely beyond the 
. control of the actors It is only because the farmer has sold 
his wheat that the weaver is enabled to sell his linen, only 
because the weaver has sold bis linen that our Hotspur is 
enabled to sell his Bible, and only because the latter has sold 
the water of everlasting life that the distiller is enabled to sell 
his ea'u-de-vie, and so on. 

The process of circulation, therefore, does not, like direct 
barter of products, become extinguished upon the use values 
changing places and hands. The money does not vanish on 
dropping out of the circuit of the metamorphosis of a given 
commodity. It is constantly being precipitated into new 
places in the arena of circulation vacated by other commodities. 
In the complete metamorphosis of the linen, for example, linen— 
money—Bible, the linen first falls out of circulation, and money 
steps into its place. Mien the Bible falls out of circulation, and 
again money takes ( its place. When one commodity replaces 
another, the monejt commodity always sticks to the hands of 
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«ome third person. 1 Ci?culation sweats money from every 
pore. 

Nothing can be more childish than the dogma, that because 
every sale is a purchase, and every purchase a sale, therefore 
the circulation of commodities necessarily implies an equili¬ 
brium of sales and purchases. If this means that the number 
of actual sales is equal to the number of purchases, it is mere, 
tautology. But its real purport is to prove that^every seller 
brings his buyer to market with him. Nothing of the kind. 
The sale and the purchase constitute one identical act, an 
exchange between a commodity-owner and an owner of money, 
between two persons as opposed to each other as the two poles 
of a magnet. They form two distinct acts, of polar and 
opposite characters, when performed by one single person. 
Henee the identity of sale and purchase implies that the 
commodity is useless, if, on being thrown into the alchemistical 
retort of circulation, it does not come out again in the shape 
of money; if, in other words, it cannot be sold by its owner, and 
therefore be bought by the owner of the money. That identity 
further implies that the exchange, if it do take place, constitutes 
a period of rest, an interval, long or short, in the life of the 
commodity. Since the first metamorphosis of a commodity it 
at once a sale and a purchase, it is also an independent process 
in itself The purchaser has the commodity, the seller has the 
money, i.e., a commodity ready to go into circulation at any 
time. No one can sell unless some one else purchases. But no 
one is forthwith bound to purchase, because he has just sold. 
Circulation bursts through all restrictions as to time, place, and 
individuals, imposed by direct barter, and this it effects by 
splitting up, into the antithesis of a sale and a purchase, the 
direct identity that in barter does exist between the alienation 
of one’s own and the acquisition of some other man's product. 
To say that these two independent and antithetical acta have 
an intrinsic unity, are essentially one, is the same as to say 
that this inirinsic oneness expresses itself in tan external 
antithesis. If" the interval in time between the two comple- 

1 Self-evident u this may be, it \% nevertheleu for the most part unobserved by 
foUtkal eoonomiitij and especially by the “Freetradef Vulgaris. 1 ' 
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'modity changes' place with the mbney. Thereupon the com¬ 
modity, under its aspect of a useful object, falls out of 
circulation into consumption. 1 In its stead we have its value- 
shape—the money. It then goes through the second phase of 
its circulation, not under its own natural shape, but under the 
shape of money. The continuity of the movement is therefore 
kept up by the money alone, and the same movement that as 
regards the commodity consists of two processes of an anti¬ 
thetical character, is, when considered as the movement of 
the money, always one and the same process, a continued 
change of placeB with ever fresh commodities. Hence the 
result brought about by the circulation of commodities, namely, 
the replacing of one commodity by another, takes the appear¬ 
ance of having been effected not by means of the change of 
form of the commodities, but rather by the money acting as a 
medians of circulation, by an action that circulates commodi¬ 
ties, to ell appearance motionless in themselves, and transfers 
them from hands in which they are non-use-values, to hands in 
which they are use-values; and that in a direction constantly 
opposed to the direction of the money. The latter is con¬ 
tinually withdrawing commodities from circulation and step 
ping into their places, and in this way continually moving 
further and further from its starting-point. Hence, although 
the movement of the money is merely the expression of 
the circulation of commodities, yet the contrary appears to be 
the actual fact, and the circulation of commodities seems to be 
the result of the movement of the money.* 

Again, money functions as a means of circulation, only 
because in it the values of commodities have independent 
reality. Hence its movement, as the medium of circulation, is, 
in fact, merely the movement of commodities while changing 
their forms. This fact must therefore make itself plainly visible 
in the currency of money. The twofold change of form in a 

1 Been whan the commodity is sold over and over again, a phenomenon that at 
present has ifi> existence for us, it falls, when definitely sold for the last tims, out ot 
the sphere of circulation into that of consumption, where it serves either as means of 
cubebtenoe or means of production. 

* “D (Tar-gent) n’a d’autre mouvement qne oelui qni lul set ImprimJ par las pro> 
Jaotfao*” (Ls Trosns Lcj. 886.) 
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commodity is reflected in the twice repeated change of place of 
the same piece of money during the complete metamorphosis of 
a commodity, and in its constantly repeated change of placet 
as metamorphosis follows metamorphosis, and each becomes 
interlaced with the others. 

The linen, for instance, first of all exchanges its commodity- 
form for its money-form. The last term of its first metamcr-* 
phone (C—M), or the money-form, is the first tern* of its final 
metamorphosis (M—C), of its re-conversion into a useful commo¬ 
dity, the Bible. But each of these changes of form is accom¬ 
plished by an exchange between commodity and money, by 
their reciprocal displacement The same pieces of coin, in the 
first act, changed places with the linen, in the second, with the 
Bible. They are displaced twice. The first metamorphosis 
puts them into the weaver’s pocket, the second draws them out 
of it The two inverse changes undergone by the same com¬ 
modity are reflected in the displacement, twice repeated, but 
in opposite directions, of the same pieces of coin. 

If, on the contrary, only one phase of the metamorphosis is 
gona through, if there are only sales or only purchases, then a 
given piece of money changes its place only once. Its second 
change corresponds to and expresses the second metamorphosis 
of the commodity, its re-conversion from money into another 
commodity intended for use. It is a matter of course, that all 
this is applicable to the simple circulation of commodities 
alone, the only form that we are now considering. 

Every commodity, when it first steps into circulation, and 
undergoes its first change of form, does so only to fall out of 
circulation again and to be replaced by other commodities 
Money, on the contrary, as the medium of circulation, keep# 
continually within the Bphere of circulation, and moves about 
in it The question therefore arises, how much money this 
sphere constantly absorbs ? 

In a given country there take place every day at the 
time, but in different localities, numerous one-side?! metamor¬ 
phoses of commodities, or, in other words, numerous sales and 
numerous purchases. The commodities are equated before- 
han«i in imagination, by their prices, to‘definite quantities of 
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money. And since, in the form of circulation now under con¬ 
sideration, money and commodities always come bodily faoe to 
face, one at the positive pole of purchase, the other at the 
negative pole of sale, it is clear that the amount of the means 
of circulation required, is determined beforehand by the sum of 
the prices of all these commodities. As a matter of fact, the 
C mcney in reality represents the quantity or sum of gold ideally 
expressed beforehand by the sum of the prices of the com¬ 
modities. The equality of these two sums is therefore self- 
evident. We know, however, that, the values of commodities 
remaining constant, their prices vary with the value of gold 
(the material of money), rising in proportion as it falls, and 
falling in proportion as it rises Now if, in consequenoe of 
such a rise or fall in the value of gold, the sum of the prices of 
commodities fall or rise, the quantity of money in currency 
must fall or rise to the same extent. The change in the 
quantity of the circulating medium is, in this case, it is true, 
caused by the money itself, yet not in virtue of its function 
a-> a medium of circulation, but of its function as a measure of 
value. First, the price of the commodities varies inversely 
as the value of the money, and then the quantity of the 
medium of circulation varies directly as the price of the 
commodities. Exactly the same thing would happen if, for 
instance, instead of the value of gold falling, gold were replaced 
by silver as the measure of value, or if, instead of the value of 
silver rising, gold were to thrust silver out from being the 
measure of value. In the one case, more silver would be 
current than gold was before; in the other case, less gold 
would be current than silver was lxjfore. In each case the 
value of the material of money, i.e., the value of the com¬ 
modity that serves as the measure of value, would have under¬ 
gone a change, and therefore so, too, would the prices of com¬ 
modities which express their values in money, and so, too, 
would the quantity of money current whose function it is to 
realise tbose’pricea We have already seen, that the sphere of 
circulation has an opening through which gold (or the material 
of money generally) enters into it as a commodity with a given 
value Hence, wheif money enters on ite (unctions as a 
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measure of value, when it "expresses prices, its value is already 
determined. If mow its value fall, this fact is first evidenced 
by a change in the prices of those commodities that are 
directly bartered for the precious metals at the sources of 
their production. The greater part of all other commodities, 
especially in the imperfectly developed stages of civil society, 
will continue for a long time to be estimated by the former» 
antiquated and illusory value of the measure^ of value. 
Nevertheless, one commodity infects another through their 
common value-relation, so that their prices, expressed in gold 
or in silver, gradually settle down into the proportions deter¬ 
mined by their comparative values, until finally the values of 
all commodities are estimated in terms of the new value of the 
metal that constitutes money. This process is accompanied by 
the continued increase in the quantity of the precious metals, 
an increase caused by their streaming in to replace the articles 
directly bartered for them at their sources of production. In 
proportion therefore as commodities in general acquire their 
true prices, in proportion as their values become estimated 
according to the fallen value of the precious metal, in the 
same proportion the quantity of that metal necessary for realis¬ 
ing those new prices is provided beforehand. A one-sided 
observation of the results that followed upon the discovery of 
fresh supplies of gold and silver, led some economists in the 
17th, and particularly in the 18th century, to the false con¬ 
clusion, that the prices of commodities had gone up in conse¬ 
quence of the increased quantity of gold and silver serving as 
means of circulation. Henceforth we shall consider the value 
of gold to be given, as, in fact, it is momentarily whenever we 
estimate the price of a commodity. 

On this supposition then, the quantity of the medium of 
circulation is determined by the sum of the prices that have to 
be realised. If now we further suppose the price of each com¬ 
modity to be given, the sum of the prices clearly depends on 
the mass of commodities in circulation. It requires but little 
racking of bn.-ns to comprehend that if one quarter of wheat 
costs £2, 100 quarters will cost £20(f, 200 quarters £400, and 
10 on, that consequently the quantity ef money that change* 
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place with the wheat, when sold, must increase with the quan¬ 
tity of that wheat 

If the mass of commodities remain constant, the quantity of 
circulating money varies with the fluctuations in the prices of 
those commodities. It increases and diminishes because the 
sum of the prices increases or diminishes in consequence of tue 
..change of price. To produce this effect, it is by no means 
requisite that the prices of all commodities should rise or fall 
simultaneously. A rise or a fall in the prices of a number of . 
leading articles, is sufficient in the one case to increase, in the 
other to diminish, the sum of the prices of all commodities, 
and, therefore, to put more or less money in circulation. 
Whether the change in the price correspond to an actual 
change of value in the commodities, or whether it be the result 
of mere fluctuations in market prices, the effect on the quan¬ 
tity of the medium of circulation remains the same. 

Suppose the following articles to be sold or partially meta¬ 
morphosed simultaneously in different localities : sav, one 
quarter of wheat, 20 yards of linen, one Bible, and 4 gallons of 
brandy. If the price of each article be £2, and the sum of the 
prices to be realised be consequently £8, it follows that £8 in 
money must go into circulation If, on the other hand, those 
same articles are links in the following chain of metamorphoses: 

1 quarter of wheat—£2—20 yards of linen—£2—1 Bible— 
£2— 4 gallons of brandy—£2, a chain that is already well- 
known to us, in that case the £2 cause the different com¬ 
modities to circulate one after the other, and after realising 
their prices successively, and therefore the sum of those prices, 
£8, they come to rest at last in the pocket of the distiller. The 
£2 thus make four moves. This repeated change of place of the 
same pieces of money corresponds to the double change in form 
of the commodities, to their motion in opposite directions 
through two stages of circulation, and to the interlacing of the 
metamorphoses of different commodities. 1 These antithetic and 
curnplementyry phases, of which the process of metamorphosis 

1 “Os Boat In productions qal Is (l'srgent) msttent t*n mouvrment et Is i 
circular . . . Is ctltritd de sod fcouremeut (sc. de l'srgent) aupplts i u qunntu 
Lorsqn’U sn est bwoin, il ne fait qut glister d’tus main dsns I'sutre sans s'sniUr na 
Instsat.” (Ls Treats L e. pp.*B15, 916.) 
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’sonfdsts, are gone through, not simultaneously, but successively. 
Time is therefore "required for the completion of the series. 
Hence the velocity of the currency of money is measured by 
the number of moves made by a given piece of money in a 
given time. Suppose the circulation of the 4 articles takes a 
day. The sum of the prices to be realised in the day is £8, 
the number of moves of the two pieces of money is four, and 
the quantity of money'circulating is £2. Hence, far a given 
interval of time during the process of circulation, we have the 
following relation: the quantity of money functioning as the 
circulating medium is equal to the sum of the prices of the 
commodities divided by the number of moves made by coins 
of the same denomination. This law holds generally. 

The total circulation of commodities in a given country 
during a given period is made up on the one hand of numerous 
isolated and simultaneous partial metamorphoses, sales which 
are at the same time purchases, in which each coin changes its 
place only once, or makes only one move; on the other hand, 
of numerous distinct series of metamorphoses partly running 
side by side, and partly coalescing with each other, in each of 
which series each coin makes a number of moves, the number 
being greater or less according to circumstances. The total 
number of moves made by all the circulating coins of one 
denomination being given, we can arrive at the average num¬ 
ber of moves made by a single coin of that denomination, or at 
the average velocity of the currency of money, The quantity 
of money thrown into the circulation at the beginning of each 
day is of course determined by the sum of the prices of all the 
commodities circulating simultaneously side by side. But once 
in circulation, coins are, so to say, made responsible for one 
another. If the one increase its velocity, the other either 
retards its own, or altogether falls out of circulation ; for u.o' 
circulation can absorb only such a quantity of gol i as when 
multiplied by the mean number of move, made by one single 
coin or element, is equal to the sum of the prices 'te he rea¬ 
lised. Hence if the number of moves #nade by the separate 
pieces increase, the total number of those pieces in circulation 
diminishes. If $e number of the moves*diminish, the tutal 
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number of pieces increases. Since the quantity of money cap¬ 
able of being absorbed by the circulation is given for a given 
mean velocity of currency, all that is necessary in order to 
abstract a given number of sovereigns from the circulation is to 
throw the same number of one-pound notes into it, a trick well 
known to all bankers. 

, Just as tin* currency of money, generally considered, is but 
a reties pf the circulation of commodities, or of the antithetical 
metamorphoses they undergo, so, too, the velocity of that cur¬ 
rent". reflects the rapidity with whicii commodities change 
their forms, the continued interlacing of one series of meta¬ 
morphoses with another, the hurried social interchange of 
matter, the rapid disappearance of commodities from the 
sphere of circulation, and the equally rapid substitution of 
fresh ones in their places. Hence, in the velocity of the cur¬ 
rency we have the Uuent unity of the antithetical and com¬ 
plementary phases, the unity of the conversion of the useful 
aspect of commodities into their value-aspect, and their re-con¬ 
version from the latter aspect to the former, or the unity of the 
two processes of sale and purchase. On the other hand, the 
retardation of the currency reflects the separation of these two 
processes into isolated antithetical phases, reflects the stagna¬ 
tion in the change of form, and therefore, in the social inter¬ 
change of matter. The circulation itself, of course, gives no 
clue to the origin of this stagnation; it merely puts in evidence 
the phenomenon itself. The general public, who, simultane¬ 
ously, with the retardation of the currency, see money appear 
and disappear less frequently at the periphery of circulation, 
naturally attribute this retardation to a quantitative deficiency 
in the circulating medium. 1 

1 Money being . . the common measure of buying and telling, every body who 
hath anything to aell, and cannot procure chapmen for it, ii preiently apt to think, 
that want of money in the kingdom, or country, it tht oaute why his good* do uot 
go off ; and bo, want of money it the common cry ; which it a great mistake. . , 
What do these people want, who cry out for money? . . . The fanner complaint 
... he thin** that were more money in the country, he should have a price for hit 
goodt. Then it teeroa money it not hit want, but a price for hit corn and cattel, which 
he would aell, but cannot. . • Why cannot be get a price ? . . . (1) Either there is 
too much corn and cattel in the country, so that moit who oome to market have 
need of selling, at he hath, and few of buying ; or (2) There wanti the usual veal 
• • 
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The total quantity of money functioning during a given 
period as the circulating medium, is determined, on the one 
hand, by the sum of the prices of the circulating commodities, 
and' on the other hand, by the rapidity ■with which the anti¬ 
thetical phases of the metamorphoses follow one another. On 
this rapidity depends what proportion of the sum of the prices 
can, on the average, be realised by each single coin. But the 
sum of the prices of tlie circulating commodities ckpends on 
the quantity, as well as on the prices, of the commodities. 
These three factors, however, state of prices, quantity of circu¬ 
lating commodities, and velocity of money-currency, are all 
variable. Hence, the sum of the prices to be realised, and 
consequently the quantity of the circulating medium depend¬ 
ing on that sum, will vary with the numerous variations of 
these three factors in combination. Of these variations we 
shall consider those alone that have been the most important 
in the history of prices. 

While prices remain constant, the quantity of the circulat¬ 
ing medium may increase owing to the number of circulating 
commodities increasing, or to the velocity of currency decreas¬ 
ing, or to a combination of the two. On the other hand the 
quantity of the circulating medium may decrease with a 
decreasing number of commodities, or with an increasing 
rapidity of their circulation. 

With a general rise in the prices of commodities, the quantity 
of the circulating medium will remain constant, provided the 
number of commodities in circulation decrease proportionally 

abroad by transportation. . . ; or (3) The consumption fail*, a* when men, by reaion 
of poverty, do not spend *0 much in their house* as formerly they did; wherefore it 
is not the increase of specific money, which would at all advance the farmer’s goods, 
hut the removal of any of these three causes, which do truly keep down the market. 

. . . The merchant and shopkeeper want money in the same manner, that is, they 
want a vent for the goods they deal in, by reason that the markets fail ”... [A 
nation] "never thrives better, than when riohes are tost from hand to hand.” (Sir 
Dudley North: “ Discourses upon Trade,” Lond. 1691, pp. 11-15, passim.) Herren- 
aohwand’s fanciful notions amount merely to this, that the antagonism, which has 
its origin in the nature of commodities, and is reproduced in their circulation, oan be 
removed by increasing the circulating medium. But if, on the one hanc^lt is a popu¬ 
lar delusion to ascriL* stagnation in production and circulation to insuffletenoy of 
the circulating medium, it by no me&ne follows, on\he other hand, that an actual 
paucity of the medium iu oonsequence, t,g.> of bungling legislative interference with 
the regulation of ourrgnoy, may not give rise to auoh stagnation. 
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to the increase in their prices, or provided the velocity of 
currency increase at the same rate as prices rise, the number of 
commodities in circulation remaining constant. The quantity 
of the circulating medium may decrease, owing to the number 
of commodities decreasing more rapidly ; or to the velocity of 
currency increasing more rapidly, than prices rise. 

' -With a general fall in the prices of commodities, the quantity 
of the circulating medium will remain constant, provided the 
number of commodities increase proportionally to their fall in 
price, or provided the velocity of currency decrease in the same 
proportion. The quantity of the circulating medium will 
increase, provided the number of commodities increase quicker, 
or the rapidity of circulation decrease quicker, than the prices 
fall. 

The variations of the different factors may mutually compen¬ 
sate each other, so that notwithstanding their continued 
instability, the sum of the prices to lie realised and the quantity 
of money in circulation remains constant; consequently, we 
find, especially if we take long periods into consideration, that 
tile deviations from the average level, of the quantity of money 
current in any country, are much smaller than wc should at 
first sight expect, apart of course from excessive perturbations 
periodically arising from industrial and commercial crises, or, 
less frequently, from fluctuations in the value of money. 

The law, that the quantity of the circulating medium is 
determined by the sum of the prices of the commodities 
ciiculating, and the average velocity of currency 1 may also be 

1 “ There is a certain measure and proportion of money requisite to drive the 
trade of a nation, more or less than which would prejudice the same. Just as there 
is a certain proportion of farthings necessary in a small retail trade, to change silver 
money, and to even such reckonings as cannot be adjusted with the smallest silver 
pieces. . . . Now, as the proportion of the number of farthingB requisite in com¬ 
merce is to be taken from the number of people, the frequency of their exchanges: 
as also, and principally, from the value of the smallest silver pieces of money; so in 
like manner, the proportion of money [gold and silver Bpecie] requisite in our trade, 
is to be likewise taken from the frequency of commutations, and from the bigness of 
4he payments. 15 ’ (William Petty. “ A Treatise on Taxes and Contributions." Lond. 
1662, p. 1J.) The Theory of Hume was defended against the attacks of J. Stouart and 
others, by A. Young, in his “Political Arithmetic,” Lond. 1774, m which work then 
is • special chapter entitle^ “Prices depend on quantity of money,” at p. 112, sqq. 
1 have stated ir. “Zur l^ritik, ho.,” p. 149: “Hr (Adagi Smith) pastes over 
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stated as follows: given the sum of the values of commodities, 
and the average rapidity of their metamorphoses, the quantity 
of precious metal current as money depends on the value of 
that precious metal. The erroneous opinion that it is, on the 
contrary, prices that are determined by the quantity of the 
circulating medium, and that the latter depends on the 
quantity of the precious metals in a country; 1 this opinion 
based by those who first held it, on the absurd hypAhesis that 
commodities are without a price, and money without a value, 
when they first enter into circulation, and that, once in the 
circulation, an aliquot part of the medley of commodities it 
exchanged for an aliquot part of the heap of precious metals. • 

without remark the question aa to the quantity of coin in circulation, and treata 
money quite wrongly aa a mere commodity.” Thu atatement applies only in 10 far 
M Adam Smith, ex officio, treats of money. Now and then, however, at in hit 
•nticitm of the earlier system* of political economy, he takes the nght view. “ The 
quantity of com in every country is regulated by the value of the commodities which 
are to be circulated by it. . . . The value of the goods annually bought and sold 
in any country requires a certain quantity of money to circulate and distribute them 
to their proper consumers, and can give* employment to no more. The channel of 
•irculation Decessanly draws to itself a sum sufficient to fill it, and never admits any 
more." (“ Wealth of Nations." Bk. IV., ch. 1.) In like manner, ei officio, he open* 
his work with an ai>otheoBis on the division of labour. Afterwards, ui the last book 
which treats of the sources of public revenue, he occasionally repeats the denunciations 
of the division of labour made by his teacher, A. Ferguson. 

1 “The prices of things will certainly rise m every nation, as the gold and silver 
increase amongst the people; and consequently, where the gold and silver decrease 
in any nation, the prices of all things must fall proportionality to such decrease of 
money.” (Jacob VanderliutMoney answers ail Things.*’ Lond. 1734, p. 5.) A 
careful comparison of this book with Hume’s “tssays,” proves to my mind without 
doubt thai Hume was acquainted with and made use of Vanderlint's work, which is 
certainly an important one. The opinion that prices are determined by the quantity 
of the circulating medium, was also held by Barbon and other much earlier writers. 

“ No inconvenience," says Vanrlcrlint, 4 ‘ can arise by an unrestrained trade, but very 
great advantage; Bince, if the cash of the nation be decreased by it, which 
prohibitions are designed to prevent, those nations that get the cash will certainly 
find everything advance in price, as the cash increases amongst them. And . . . 
our manufactures, and everything else, will soon become so moderate as to turn the 
balance of trade in our favour, and thereby fetch the money hack again.” (h c., 
p p. 43, 44.) 

* That the price of each single kind of commodity forms a part of the Bum of the 
prices of all the commodities in circulation, is a self-evident propositi*^ But how 
use-values, which are Incommensurable with regard to each other, are to be ex¬ 
changed, en masse, for vue total sum of gold and silvejin a country, is quite incom¬ 
prehensible. If we stait from the nation that all commodities together form one 
■ingle commodity, of which each is but an aliquot part, we the following beautiful 
*wult: The total commodity = x owt. of void: commoditv-A = an nlinuot nnrt of tbs 
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o. Coin and tymbols of value. 

Thai money takes the shape of coin, springs from its function 
as the circulating medium. The weight of gold represented in 
imagination by the prices or money-names of commodities, 
must confront those commodities, within the circulation, in the 
» ity^pe of coins or pieces of gold of a given denomination. 
Coining, li^e the establishment of a standard of prices, is the 
business of the State. The different national uniforms worn 
at home by gold and silver as coins, and doffed again in the 
market of the world, indicate the separation between the 
internal or national spheres of the circulation of commodities, 
and their universal sphere. 

The only difference, therefore, between coin and bullion, is 
one of shape, and gold can at any time pass from one form to 
the other. 1 But no sooner does coin leave the mint, than it 

total oommodity = the same aliquot part of x owt. of gold. Thii U stated in all 
Mhouaneu bj Montesquieu : “Bi Ton compare la masse de l'or et de l’argent qui eat 
dam le raonda aveo la aomme dea marchandiaea qui y aont, il eat certain quo chaque 
danrfte ou marehandise, en partioulier, pourra 6tre comparfee 4 une oertame portion 
de le maaee entitle. Suppoaom qu'll n’y ait qu'une aeule denrte on marohaudiae dam le 
monde, ou qu'll n*y alt qu'une aeule qui s’achtte, et qu’elle se divise comme l'argent: 
Oetta partie de oette marohaudiae repondra 4 une partie de la maaae de l'argent; la 
■oitlt du total da ltae 4 la moitlA du total de l'autro, Ac. . . . Ntablieaement 
du prix daa ohoeaa dtpend toujoura fondamentalement de la raiaon du total dea choaee 
au total dea algnea.” (Montesquieu L c. t III., pp. 12, 13.) Ai to the further devel¬ 
opment of this theory by Rioardo and hia disciples, James Mill, Lord Overatone, and 
^hora, eoa “ Zur Kritik,” Ac., pp. 140-146, and p. 160, aqq. John Stuart Mill, with 
hla usual eolectio logic, understands how to hold at the same time the view of hia 
fcther, James Mill, and the opposite view. On a comparison of the text of hia 
oompendium, “Principles of Pol. Ecou.," with his preface to the first edition, in 
which preface he announces himself as the Adam Smith of his day—we do not know 
whether to admire more the simplicity of the man, or that of the public, who took 
Mm, in good faith, for the Adam Smith he announced himself to be, although he bears 
about as much resemblance to Adam Smith u lay General Williams, of Kars, to the 
Duke of Wellington. The original researches of Mr. J. S. Mill, which are neither 
extensive nor profound, in the domain of political economy, will be found mustered 
to rank and file In his Utile work, “ Borne Unsettled'Questions of PoUtical Economy," 
which appeared to 1844. Looke asserts point blank the connexion between the 
abeenoeof value to gold and silver, and the determination of their values by quantity 
alone, “ Mankind haring consented to pnt an imaginary value upon gold and silver 
... the toLtoaiok value, regarded to these metals, is nothing but the quantity." 
(*Borne oonsidtratione," kc,, 1691, Works Ed. 1777. vol. II., p. 15.) 

1 It Usi, of ooarse, entirely* beyond my purpose to take into consideration snob 
de t ai l s as the seigniorage on minting. I will, however, cite for the benefit of the 
romantic sycophant, AdaA Mullsr, who admins the “generous liberality" with 
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immediately finds itself on the high-road to the melting poi 
During their currency, coins wear away, some more, others 
less. Name and substance, nominal weight and real weight, 
begin their process of separation. Coins of the same denom¬ 
ination become different in value, because they are different in 
weight The weight of gold fixed upon as the standard of 
prices, deviates from the weight that serves as the circulating * 
medium, and the latter thereby ceases any longer 1o be a real 
equivalent of the commodities whose prices it realises. The 
history of coinage during the middle ages and down into the 
18th century, records the ever renewed confusion arising from 
this cause. The natural tendency of circulation to convert 
coins into a mere semblance of what they profess to be, into a 
symbol of the weight of metal they are officially supposed to 
contain, is recognised by modern legislation, which fixes the 
loss of weight sufficient to demonetise a gold coin, or to make 
it no longer legal tender. 

The fact that the currency of coins itself effects a separation 
between their nominal and their real weight, creating a dis¬ 
tinction between them as mere pieces of metal on the one hand, 
and as coins with a definite function on the other—this fact 
implies the latent possibility of replacing metallic coins by 
tokens of some other material, by symbols serving the same 
purposes as coins. The practical difficulties in the way of 
coining extremely minute quantities of gold or silver, and the 
circumstance that at first the less precious metal is used as a 
measure of value instead of the more precious, copper instead 
of silver, silver instead of gold, and that the less precious 
circulates as money until dethroned by the more precious—all 
these facts explain the pans historically played by silver and 

which the English Government coini gratuitously, the following opinion of £Hr 
Dudley North: " Silver and gold, like other eommoditiee, hove their ebbinge end 
flowings. Upon the arrival of quantities from Spain . . . it ia carried into the 
Tower, and coined. Not long after there will com* a demand for bullion to bo 
exported again. If there is none, but ail happens to be in ooin, what then ? Melt it 
down again; there’s no loss in it, for the coining costs the ownec ndftting. Thus the 
nation has been abushd, and made to pay for the twisting of straw for asses to eat 
If the merchant were made to pay the price of the Coinage, he would not have sent his 
rilvsr to the Tower without consideration; and coined money would always keep a value 
above uncoined silver.” (North, 1. c., p. Id.) North 4aa himself one of the foremost 
merchants in the reign of Charles II. 
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copper tokens an substitutes for gold coins. Silver and copper 
tokens take the place of gold in those regions of the circulation 
where coins pass from hand to hand most rapidly, and are 
subject to the maximum amount of wear and tear. This occurs 
where sales and purchases on a very small Beale are continually 
happening. In order to prevent these satellites from establish- 
*5ngr themselves permanently in the place ol gold, positive 
enactments .determine the extent to which they must be com¬ 
pulsorily received as payment instead of gold. The particular 
tracks pursued by the different species of coin in currency, run 
naturally into each other. The tokens keep company with 
gold, to pay fractional parts of the smallest gold coin ; gold is, 
on the one hand, constantly pouring into retail circulation, and 
on the other hand is as constantly being thrown out again by 
being changed into tokens. 1 

The weight of metal in the silver and copper tokens is 
arbitrarily fixed by law. When in currency, they wear away 
even more rapidly than gold coins. Hence their functions are 
totally independent of their weight, and consequently of all 
value. The function of gold as coin becomes completely inde¬ 
pendent of the metallic value of that gold. Therefore things 
that are relatively without value, such as paper notes, can 
serve as coins in its place. This purely symbolic character is 
to a certain extent masked in metal tokens. In paper money 
it stands out plainly. In fact, ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
oodlte. 

We allude here only to inconvertible paper money issued by 
the State and having compulsory circulation. It has its 
immediate origin in the metallic currency. Money based upon 
credit implies on the other hand conditions, which, from our 

1 “ If silver never exoeed wtutt is wanted for the smaller payments, it cannot ba 
collected In sufficient quantities for the larger payments . . . the use of gold in 
the main payments neoessarily implies also its use in the retail trade : those who 
have gold coin offering them for small purchases, and receiving with the commodity 
purchased a balanoe of silver in return ; by which means the surplus of silver that 
would otherwise encumber the retail dealer, is drawn off and dispersed into general 
circulation. But if there is as much silver as will transact the small payments in¬ 
dependent of gold, the retail tracer must then receive silver for small purchases; 
and it must of neocssity accumulate in his hands." (David Buchanan. “ Inquiry inte 
the Taxation and Commercial Policy of Or eat Britain.'’ Edinburgh, 1844, pp. 248,249.) 
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standpoint of the simple circulation of commodities, are as yet 
totally unknown to us. But we may affirm this much, that 
just as true paper money takes its rise in the function of money 
as the circulating medium, so money based upon credit takes 
root spontaneously in the function of money as the means of 
payment. 1 , 

The State puts in circulation bits of paper on which tBeir 
various denominations, say £1, £5, &c., are printed. In so far 
ss they actually take the place of gold to the same amount, 
their movement is subject to the laws that regulate the currency 
of money itself. A law peculiar to the circulation of paper 
money can spring up only from the proportion in which that 
paper money represents gold. Such a law exists; stated 
simply, it is as follows: the issue of paper money must not 
exceed in amount the gold (or Bilver as the case may be) which 
would actually circulate if not replaced by symbols. Now the 
quantity of gold which the circulation can absorb, constantly 
fluctuates about a given level. Still, the mass of the circulating 
medium in a given country never sinks below a certain 
minimum easily ascertained by actual experience. The fact 
that .Ids minimum mass continually undergoes changes in its 
constituent parts, or that the pieces of gold of which it consists 
are being constantly replaced by fresh ones, causes of course no 
change either in its amount or in the continuity of its circula¬ 
tion. It can therefore be replaced by paper symbols. If, on 
the other hand, all the conduits of circulation were to-day filled 
with paper money to the full extent of their capacity for 

1 The mandarin Wan-mao-m, the Chinese Chancellor of the Exchequer, took it into 
his head one day to lay before the Son of Heaven a proposal that secretly aimed at 
converting the avypuilt of the empire into convertible bank note*. The assignats 
Committee, in its report of April, 1854, givex him a xevere mubbing. Whether ho 
also received the traditional drubbing with bamboo* i* not *tated. The concludinf 
part of the report is aa follow*“The Committi* ha* carefully examined hi* pro¬ 
posal and find* that it it entirely in favour of the merchant*, and that no advantage 
will result to the crown." (Arbeitcn der Kai»erlich Russmchon Oesandtschaft *Q 
Peking fiber China. Aui dem Kuisisoher. von Dr. K. Abel und F. A. Mecklenburg. 
Enter Band. Berlin, 1858, pp. 47, 69.) In hi* evidence before the CdBftnittee of the 
House of Lord* on tie Bank Acts, a governor of the Bank of England says, with 
regard to the abrasion of gold coins during currency : “ Every year a freeh class «f 
sovereigns becomes too light. The class which one jrear passes with full weight, 
4cses enough by wear and tear to draw the scales next year against it.” (House of 
lords’ Committee, 1848, n. 429.) 
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absorbing money, they might to-morrow be overflowing in 
oonaequenee of a fluctuation in the circulation of commodities. 
There would no longer be any standard. If the paper money 
exceed its proper limit, which is the amount in gold coins of 
the like denomination that can actually be current, it would, 
apart from the danger of falling into general disrepute, re- 
pnwent only that quantity of gold, which, in accordance with 
the laws the circulation of commodities, is required, and is 
alone capable of being represented by paper. If the quantity 
of paper money issued be double what it ought to be, then, as 
a mattei of fact, £1 would be the money-name not of J of an 
ounce, but of i of an ounce of gold. The effect would be the 
same as if an alteration had taken place in the function of gold 
as a standard of prices. Those values that were previously 
expressed by the price of £1 would now be expressed by the 
price of £2. 

Paper-money is a token representing gold or money. The 
relation between it and the values of commodities is this, that 
the latter are ideally expressed in the same quantities of gold 
that are symbolically represented by the paper. Only in so 
far as paper-money represents gold, which like all other com¬ 
modities has value, is it a symbol of value. 1 

Finally, some one may ask why gold is capable of being 
replaced by tokens that have no value? But, as we have 
already seen, it is capable of being so replaced only in so far 
as it functions exclusively as coin, or as the circulating 
medium, and as nothing else. Now, money has other functions 
besides this one, and the isolated function of serving as the 
mere circulating medium is not necessarily the only one 

1 The following passage from Fullarton shows the want of elsarneas on the part of 
wwi the beat writers on money, in their comprehension of its various functions: 
“ That, m far as concern* oar domestic exchanges, all tha monetary functions which 
me usually performed by gold and silver ooins, may be performed as effectually by a 
etaolation of Inconvertible notes, having no value but that factitious and oonvau- 
Ifenal value they derive from the law, is a fact which admits, I oonoeive, of no 
donial. Value of this description may be made to answer all the purposes of iatrinrio 
value, and fl|>enede even the necessity for a standard, provided only the quantity 
if issues be kept undo: due limitation.'’ (Follarton: “ Regulation of Ourreaeiet/* 
foodon, 1844, p. 21.) BeoauA the commodity that serves as money is 
of bring replaced in circulation by mere symbols of value, therefore Its funottoua aa 
a measure of value and a standard of prises are doelared to be |uperiluoua' 
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attached to gold ooin, although this is the cue with thoee 
abraded crane that .continue to circulate. Each pieoe of money 
ie a mere coin, or means of circulation, rally bo long as it actually 
circulates. But this is just the case with that minimum mass 
of gold, which is capable of being replaced by paper-money. 
That mass remains constantly within the sphere of circulation, 
continually functions as a circulating medium, and exists e% 
eiusively for that purpose. Its movement therefore represents 
nothing but the continued alternation of the inverse phases of 
the metamorphosis C—M—C, phases in which commodities con¬ 
front their value-forms, only to disappear again immediately. 
The independent existence of the exchange value of a com¬ 
modity is here a transient apparition, by means of which the 
commodity is immediately replaced by another commodify. 
Hence, in this process which continually makes money pass 
from hand to hand, the mere symbolical existence of money 
suffices. Its functional existence absorbs, so to say, its 
material existence. Being a transient and objective reflex of 
the prices of commodities, it serves only as a symbol of itself, 
and is therefore capable of being replaced by a token 1 One 
thing is, however, requisite; this token must have an objective 
social validity of its own, and this the paper symbol acquires 
by its forced currency. This compulsory action of the 
State can take effect only within that inner sphere of circula¬ 
tion which is co-terminous with the territories of the com¬ 
munity, but it is also only within that sphere that money 
completely responds to its function of being the circulating 
medium, or becomes com. 

uonoir 1—aoirrr. 

The commodity that functions as a measure of value, and, 

> Prom tho bet that fold end iflrer, nluu they in ooini, or axduirely ear** 
ee the medium of circuittion, become mere tokeae of themeebee, Nichole* Bethea 
Seduce the right of Ooremmente " to mice money,” that ie, to gite to tho might of 
silver that it eaUod o chilling the name of a greater weight, neh ee a crown; and w 
to gay creditor* thilling*, iactoad of crowne. “Money doe* wear rvV ga m r lighter 
by often tolling one ... . It ie the denomination and enrrmey of tho money 
that nun regard in bargaining, and not the qnant% ef aOm ... ti* the 
poblicantherity apoa the metal that makeeit meoey.” (N. Barken, La, ft. #,*>, 
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either in its own person or by a representative, as the medium 
of circulation, is money. Gold (or silver) is therefore money 
It functions as money, on the one hand, when it has to b* 
present in its own golden person. It is then the money-corn* 
modity, neither merely ideal, as in its function of a measure 
of value, nor capable of being represented, as in its function of 
circulating medium. On the other hand, it also functions as 
money, when by virtue of its function, whether that function 
be performed in person or by representative, it congeals into the 
sole form of value, the only adequate form of existence of 
exchange-value, in opposition to use-value, represented by all 
other commodities. 


a. Hoarding. 

The continual movement in circuits of the two antithetical 
metamorphoses of commodities, or the never ceasing alternation 
of sale and purchase, is reflected in the restless currency of 
money, or in the function that money performs of a perpetuum 
mobile of circulation. But so Boon as the series of metamor¬ 
phoses is interrupted, so soon as sales are not supplemented by 
subsequent purchases, money ceases to be mobilised; it is trans¬ 
formed, as Boisguillebert says, from “ meuble ” into “im- 
meuble,” from movable into immovable, from coin into 
money. 

With the very earliest development of the circulation of 
commodities, there is also developed the necessity, and the 
passionate desire, to hold fast the product of the first metamor- 
phosia This product is the transformed shape of the com¬ 
modity, or its gold-chrysalis. 1 Commodities are thus sold not 
for the purpose of buying others, but in order to replace their 
commodity-form by their money-form. From being the mere 
means of effecting the circulation of commodities, this change 
of form becomes the end and aim. The changed form of the 
commodity is thus prevented from functioning as its uncondi- 
.onally'ffiienable form, or as its merely transient money-form 

1 Out riohecso en irjent n’cct quo . . . rlchccae an productions, oonvcrtias 
* srjsot. (Merrier do Is Riridro, L 0.) "08c rsleor so productions n(s mg 
■hanger dc forme.’ 1 (Id., 4S6.) 
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The money becomes petrified into a hoard, and the seller 
becomes a hoarder of money. 

In the early stages of the circulation of commodities, it iB 
the surplus use-values alone that are converted into money. 
Gold and silver thus become of themselves social expressions 
for superfluity or wealth. This naive form of hoarding be¬ 
comes perpetuated in those communities in which the tra* 
ditional mode of production is carried on for the supply of a 
fixed and limited circle of home wants. It is thus with the 
people of Asia, and particularly of the East Indies. Vanderlint, 
who fancies that the prices of commodities in a country are 
determined by the quantity of gold and silver to be found in 
it, asks himself why Indian commodities are so cheap. An¬ 
swer : Because the Hindoos bury their money. From 1602 to 
1734, he remarks, they buried 150 millions of pounds sterling 
of silver, which originally came from America to Europe. 1 In 
the 10 years from 1856 to 1866, England exported to India 
and China £120,000,000 in silver, which had been received in 
exchange for Australian gold. Most of the silver exported to 
China makes its way to India. 

As the production of commodities further developes, every 
producer of commodities is compelled to make sure of the 
nexus rerum or the Bocial pledge.' His wants are constantly 
making themselves felt, and necessitate the continual purchase 
of other people’s commodities, while the production and sale of 
his own goods require time, and depend upon circumstances. 
In order then to be able to buy without selling, he must have 
sold previously without buying. This operation, conducted 
on a general scale, appears to imply a contradiction. But the 
precious metals at the sources of their production are directly 
exchanged for other commodities. And here we have sales 
(by the owners of commodities) without purchases (by the 
owners of gold or silver).' And subsequent sales, by other 

1,4 ’Tis by this practice they keep all their goods and manufaotur«i»at such 
low rates.” (Vanderlint, 1. c., p. 96.) 

•“Money . . . ia a pledge.'’ (John Belters: Essays about the Poor, 

Manufacturers, Trade, Plantations, and Immorality,” Lond., 1699, p. 13.) 

5 A purchase, in a “categorical” sense, implies thlt gold and silver are 
already the converted form of commodities, or the product of a sale. 
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producers, urifollowed by purchases, merely bring about the 
distribution of the newly produced precious metals among all 
the owners of commodities. In this way, all along the line of 
exchange, hoards of gold and silver of varied extent are ac¬ 
cumulated. With the possibility of holding and storing up 
exchange value in the shape of a particular commodity, arises 
*a!so the greed for gold. Along with the extension of circula¬ 
tion, increases the power of money, that absolutely social form 
of wealth ever ready for use. “ Gold is a wonderful thing! 
Whoever possesses it is lord of all he wants. By means of 
gold one can even get souls into Paradise.” (Columbus in his 
letter from Jamaica, 1503.) Since gold does not disclose what 
has been transformed into it, everything, commodity or not, 
;• convertible into gold. Everything becomes saleable and 
buyable. The circulation becomes the great social retort into 
which everything is thrown, to come out again as a gold- 
crystal. Not even are the bones of saints, and still less are 
more delicate res sacrosanct® extra commercium hominum 
able to withstand this alchemy.’ Just as every qualitative 
difference bet ween commodities is extinguished in money, so 
money, on its side, like the radical leveller that it is, does 
away with all distinctions.’ But money itself is a commodity, 

1 Henry III., moat Christian king of Franca, robbed cloisters of their relioa, and 
turned them into money. It is well known what part the despoiling of the Delphic 
Temple, by the Phocians, played in the history of Greece. Temples with the ancients 
> *>rved as the dwellings of the gods of commodities.. They were “ sacred banks ." With 
the PhcsnloUns, a trading people par excellence, money wai the transmuted shape of 
everything. It was, therefore, quite in order that the virgins, who, at the feast of 
the Goddess of Love, gave themselves up to strangers, should offer to the goddess tha 
piece of money they reoeivod. 

* “ Gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 

Thus much of this, will make black white; foul, fair ; 

Wrong right; base, noble ; old, young; coward,.valiant. 

. . . What this, you gods! Why, this 

Will lug your priests and servants from your sides ; 

Pluok stout men’s pillows from below their heads; 

This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs’d; 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d; place thieves. 

And give them title, knee and approbation. 

With senators on the bench : this is it, 

That makes the wappen’d widow wed again: 

.Oome damned earth, 

Thou common whore of mankind.” 

*■ (Shakespeare : Timon of Athena.) 
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An external object, capable of becoming the private property 
of any individual. • Thus social power becomes the private 
power of private persons. The ancients therefore denounced 
money as subversive of the economical and moral order of 
things.' Modern society, which, soon after its birth, pulled 
Plutus by the hair of his head from the bowels of the earth, 1 
greets gold as its Holy Grail, as the glittering incarnation o£ 
the very principle of its 6wn life. 0 

k commodity, in its capacity of a use-value, satisfies a 
particular want, and is a particular element of material wealth. 
But the value of a commodity measures the degree of its 
attraction for all other elements of material wealth, and there¬ 
fore measures the social wealth of its owner. To a barbarian 
owner of commodities, and even to a West-European peasant, 
value is the same as value-form, and therefore, to him the 
increase in his hoard of gold and silver is an increase in value. 
It is true that the value of money varies, at one time in con¬ 
sequence of a variation in ib- own value, at another, in 
consequence of a change in the values of commodities. But 
this, on the one hand, does not prevent 200 ounces of gold from 
still containing more value than 100 ounces, nor, on the other 
hand, does it hinder the actual metallic form of this article 
from continuing to be the universal equivalent form of all other 
commodities, and the immediate social incarnation of all 
human labour. The desire after hoarding is in its very nature 
unsatiable. In its qualitative aspect, or formally considered, 
money has no bounds to its efficacy, it., it is the universal re¬ 
presentative of material wealth, because it is directly convertible 
into any other commodity. But, at the same time, every actual 
sum of money is limited in amount, and, therefore, as a means 

1 u OMii yip iiipmvtitn «n mpyvpH 

K«jmi rtfutfAU i^kurrt'rtvri uai vtkttt 
Utptu, rsj* itipnf l%B*lrrnnt tipuot. 

T#i* i»3f3«rxi< x«i rupmkk&rfu fflMif 
Ipnrrat trpif mir%pil &*ip**nt 
Kcl rmtrif tpyn ovnifru** tfHiai/ 

(Sopboclea, ^ 

* M 'VXut'tuem rijt d*d|u» l» ris Tty yi t i uutii ti* 

At hen. lAipnos.) 
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of purchasing,- has only a limited efficacy. This antagonism 
between the quantitative limits of money, and its qualitative 
boundlessness, continually acts as a spur to the hoarder in his 
Sisyphus-like labour of accumulating. It is with him as it is 
with a conqueror who sees in every new country annexed, only 
a new boundary. 

In order that gold may be held as money, and made to form 
£ hoard^it must be prevented from circulating, or from trans¬ 
forming itself into a means of enjoyment. The hoarder, 
therefore, makes a sacrifice of the lusts of the fiesh to his gold 
fetish. He acts in earnest up to the Gospel of abstention. On 
the other hand, he can withdraw from circulation no more than 
what he has thrown into it in the shape of commodities. The 
more he produces, the more he is able to sell. Hard work, 
saving, and avarice, are, therefore, his three cardinal virtues, 
and to sell much and buy little the sum of his political 
economy. 1 

By the side of the grosB form of a hoard, we find also its 
resthetic form in the poosession of gold and silver articles. This 
grows with the wealth of civil society. “ Soyons riches ou 
paraissons riches ” (Diderot). In this way there is created, on the 
one hand, a constantly extending market for gold and silver, 
unconnected with their functions as money, and, on the other 
hand, a latent source of supply, to which recourse is had 
principally in times of crisis and social disturbance. 

Hoarding serves various purposes in the economy of the 
metallic circulation. Its first function arises out of the conditions 
to which the currency ot gold and silver coins is subject. Wc 
have seen how, along with the continual fluctuations in the 
extent and rapidity of the circulation of commodities and in 
-hair prices, the quantity of money current unceasingly ebbs 
and flows. This mass must, therefore, be capable of expansion 
and contraction. At one time money must be attracted in 
order to act as circulating coin, at another, circulating coin must 
tie repelled in order to act again as more or less stagnant money. 

1 “ Accrercore quanto pit ai'pub il numero de' »enditori d’ogni merce, dimiruere 
quanto pib si pub il numero dei compmtort. queati bodo i cardini sui qu&li ai ragguan© 
tutta la operauoni di ecouoftiia politica.'' (Verri, Lc. p.52.) t 
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In order that the mass of rJoney, actually current, may con¬ 
stantly saturate the absorbing power of the circulation, it is 
necessary that the quantity of gold and silver in a country be 
greater than the quantity required to function as coin. This 
condition is fulfilled by money taking the form of hoards. 
These reserves serve as conduits for the supply or withdrawal 
of money to or from the circulation, which in this way never 
overflows its banka. 1 m 


b. Meant of Payment. 

In the simple form of the circulation of commodities hitherto 
considered, we found a given value always presented to us in 
a double shape, as a commodity at one pole, as money at the 
opposite pole. The owners of commodities came therefore into 
contact as the respective representatives of what were already 
equivalents. But with the development of circulation, condi¬ 
tions arise under which the alienation of commodities becomes 
separated, by an interval of time, from the realisation of their 
prices. It will be sufficient to indicate the most simple of 
these conditions. One sort of article requires a longer, another 
a shorter time for its production. Again, the production of 
different commodities depends on different seasons of the year. 
One sort of commodity may 1)0 born on its own market place, 
another has to make a lung journey to market Commodity- 
owner No. 1, may therefore be ready to sell, before No. 2 is 
ready to buy. When the same transactions are continually 

1 11 There ia required for carrying on the trade of the nation a determinate ram of 
specifick money, which vanta, and ia aometiraea more, aometimea leu, aa the circum- 
atancea we are in require. . . . Thia ebbing and flowing of money supplies and 

accommodate itaelf, without any aid of Politician!. . . . The bucket! work 
alternately ; when money ia Bcarce, bullion ia coined; when bullion ia acarce, money 
ia melted ” (SirD. North,!, c., Postscript, p. 3.) John Stuart Mill, who for a long time 
wae an official of the Boat India Company, confirm* the fact that in India ailver orna¬ 
ment! atill continue to perform directly the function* of a hoard. The ailwr 
ornaments are brought out and coined when there ia a high rate of intereat, and go 
hack again when the rate of intereat falla. (J. S. Mill a Evidence. “ Keporta on 
Hank Acta,” 1857, 2084 ) Aocording to a Parliamentary document of 1804, (jy the gold 
and ailver import and export of India, the import of gold and silver in 1803 exceeded 
the export by £19,307,7w. During the 8 years immediately preceding 1864, the 
excees of imports over exporte of the precious metal* amounted to £109,652,917. 
during thia century far more than £200,000,090 uak been edned in Int.o. 
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repeated between the same persons, the conditions of sale are 
regulated in accordance with the condition^ of production. On 
the other hand, the use of a given commodity, of a house, for 
instance, is sold (in common parlance, let) for a definite period. 
Here, it is only at the end of the term that the buyer has 
actually received the use-value of the commodity. He there¬ 
fore buys it before he pays for it The vendor sells an exist¬ 
ing commodity, the purchaser buys as the mere representative 
of money, or rather of future money. The vendor becomes a 
creditor, the purchaser becomes a debtor. Since the metamor¬ 
phosis of commodities, or the development of their value-form, 
appears here under a new aspect, money also acquires a fresh 
function; it becomes the means of payment 
The character of creditor, or of debtor, results here from the 
simple circulation The change in the form of that circulation 
•tamps buyer and seller with this new die. At first, therefore, 
these new parts are just as transient and alternating as those of 
seller and buyer, and are in turns played by the same actors 
But the opposition is not nearly so pleasant, and is far more 
capable of crystallization.' The same characters can, however, 
be assumed independently of the circulation of commodities. 
The class-struggles of the ancient world took the form chiefly 
of a contest between debtors and creditors, which in Borne 
ended in tbe ruin of the plebeian debtors. They were dis¬ 
placed by slaves. In the middle-ages the contest ended with 
the ruin of the feudal debtors, who lost their political power 
together with the economical basis on which it was established. 
Nevertheless, the money relation of debtor and creditor that 
existed at these two periods reflected only the deeper-lying 
antagonism between the general economical conditions of 
existence of the classes in question. 

Let us return to the circulation of commodities. The' 
appearance of the two equivalents, commodities and money, at 

the two poles of the process of sale, has ceased to be simuita- 

» 

1 Tin fduowing ah ova the debtor and creditor relation* existing between English 
traders at the beginning of the 18th century. “ Such a apirit of cruelty reigns here 
iu England among the men of trade, that is not to be met with in any other society 
of men, nor in any other kingdom of the world." (“An Essay on Credit and the 
Bankrupt Act," Loml.. lf07, p. 2.) c 
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neons. The money functions now, first as a measure of value 
in the determination of the price of the commodity sold; the 
price fixed by the contract measures the obligation of the 
debtor, or the sum of money that he has to pay at a fixed 
date. Secondly, it serves as an ideal means of purchase. 
Although existing only in the promise of the buyer to pay, it 
causes the commodity to change hands. It is not before tile 
day fixed for payment' that the means of paymen^actually 
steps into circulation, leaves the hand of the buyer for that of 
the seller. The circulating medium was transformed into a 
hoard, because the process stopped short after the first phase, 
because the converted shape of the commodity, viz., the money, 
was withdrawn from circulation, 'fhe means of payment 
enters the circulation, but only after the commodity has left 
it. The money is no longer the means that brings about the 
process. It only brings it to a close, by stepping in as the 
absolute form of existence of exchange value, or as the 
universal commodity. The seller turned his commodity into 
money, in order thereby to satisfy some want; the hoarder did 
the same in order to keep his commodity in its money-shape, 
and the debtor in order to be able to pay ; if he do not pay, 
his goods will be sold by the sheriff. The value-form of com¬ 
modities, money, is therefore now the end and aim of a sale, 
and that owing to a social necessity springing out of the 
process of circulation itself. 

The buyer converts money back into commodities before he 
has turned commodities into money: in other words, he achieves 
the second metamorphosis of commodities before the first. The 
seller’s commodity circulates, and realises its price, but only in 
the shape of a legal claim upon money. It iB converted into a 
use-value before it has been converted into money. The 
completion of its first metamorphosis follows only at a later 
period. 1 

1 It will be wen from the following quotation from my book which appeared in 
1859, why I take no notice in the text of an oppoiite form : “Contrariwise, in the pro- 
ow M—C, the money can be alienated m a real means#of purchase, and in that way, 
the price of the commodity can be realised before the use-value of the money is 
realised and the commodity actually delivered. This occurs constantly under the 
•*« 7 -day form of prepayments. And it is under thia fora, that the English 
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The obligations falling due within a given period, represent 
the sum of the prices of the commodities, the sale of which 
gave rise to those obligations. The quantity of gold necessary 
to realise this sum, depends, in the first instance, on the 
rapidity of currency of the means of payment. That quantity 
is conditioned by two circumstanced: first the relations be¬ 
tween debtors and creditors form a sort of chain, in such a way 
that A, when he receives money from his debtor B, straight¬ 
way hands it over to C his creditor, and so on; the second 
circumstance is the length of the intervals between the 
different due-days of the obligations. The continuous chain 
of payments, or retarded first metamorphoses, is essentially 
different from that interlacing of the series of metamorphoses 
which we considered on a former page. By the currency of 
the circulating medium, the connexion between buyers and 
sellers, is not merely expressed. This connexion is originated 
by, and exists in, the circulation alone. Contrariwise, the 
movement of the means of payment expresses a social relation 
that was in existence long before. 

The fact that a number of sales take place simultaneously, 
and side by side, limits the extent to which coin can be re¬ 
placed by the rapidity of currency. On the other hand, this 
fact is a new lever in economising the means of payment. In 
proportion as payments are concentrated at one spot, special 
institutions and methods are developed for their liquidation. 
Such in the middle ages were the virements at Lyons. The 
debts due to A from B, to B from C, to C from A, and so on, 
have only to be confronted with each other, in order to annul 
each other to a certain extent like positive and negative 
quantities. There thuB remains only a single balance 
to pay. The greater the amount of the payments concen¬ 
trated, the less is this balance relatively to that amount, 
and the less is the mass of the means of payment in 
circulation. 

The function of money as the means of payment implies a 

fo fern meet purchases opium from the ryots of India. ... In these oases, however, the 
money always acts as a mean! of parehase. ... Of oourse capital also Is ad¬ 
vanced in the shape of money. . . . This point of view, however, does not fall 
within the horizon of simple circulation." ' (“Zur Kritik." he., pp. 119,190.) 
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contradiction without a terminus medius. In so far as the 
payments balance one another, money functions only ideally 
as money of account, as a measure of value. In so far as actual 
payments have to be made, money does not serve as a circu¬ 
lating medium, as a mere transient agent in the interchange 
of products, but as the individual incarnation of social labour, 
as the independent form of existence of exchange value, as the 
universal commodity. This contradiction comes to f head in 
those phases of industrial and commercial crises which are 
known as monetary crises.' Such a crisis occurs only where 
the ever-lengthening chain of payments, and an artificial system 
of settling them, has been fully developed. Whenever there 
is a general and extensive disturbance of this mechanism, no 
matter what its cause, money becomes suddenly and immedi¬ 
ately transformed, from its merely ideal shape of money of 
account, into hard cash. Profane commodities can no longer 
replace it The use-value of commodities becomes valueless, 
and their value vanishes in the presence of its own independent 
form. On the eve of the crisis, the bourgeois, with the self- 
sufficiency that springs from intoxicating prosperity, declares 
money to he a vain imagination. Commodities alone are 
money. But now the ciy is everywhere: money alone is a 
commodity! As the hart pants after fresh water, so pants his 
soul after money, the only wealth. 1 In a crisis, the antithesis 
between commodities and their value-form, money, becomes 
heightened into an absolute contradiction. Hence, in such 
events, the form under which money appears is of no import- 


1 The monetary crisis referred to In the text, being a phase of every cruif, moat be 
clearly distinguished from that particular form of criiia, which alio u called a mone¬ 
tary crisis, but which may be produced by itself as an independent phenomenon in 
euch a way as to react only indirectly on industry and commeroe. The pivot of these 
crises is to be found in moneyed capital, and their sphere of direct action is there¬ 
fore the sphere of that capital, via., banking, the stock exchange, and finance. 

a “The sudden reversion from a system of credit to a system of hard cash heaps 
theoretical fright on top of the practical panic; and the dealer* by whose agency 
circulation is affected, shudder before the impenetrable mystery in whioh their own 
economical relations are involved” (Earl Marx, 1. c. p. 126). “The poor ftand still, be¬ 
cause the rich have no faoney to employ them, though they have the same land and 
hands to provide victuals and clothes, as ever they had ; . . . whioh is the true Riches 
of a Nation, and not the money.” (John Be lien: “ Proposals for raking a Oolledg# 
of Industry,” Loud. IQPu. p. 3.) 
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ance. The money famine continues, whether payments hare 
to be made in gold or in credit money such 'as bank-notes. 1 

If we now consider the sum total of the money current dur¬ 
ing a given period, we shall find that, given the rapidity of 
currency of the circulating medium and of the means of pay¬ 
ment, it is equal to the sum of the prices to be realised, plus 
tke sum of the payments falling due, minus the payments that 
balance^ach other, minus finally the number of circuits in 
which the same piece of coin serves in turn as means of 
circulation and of payment. Hence, even when prices, rapidity 
of currency, and the extent of the economy in payments, are 
given, the quantity of money current and the mass of com¬ 
modities circulating during a given period, such as a day, no 
lunger correspond. Money that represents commodities long 
withdrawn from circulation, continues to be current. Com¬ 
modities circulate, whose equivalent in money will not appear 
on the scene till some future day. Moreover, the debts con¬ 
tracted each day, and the payments falling due on the same 
day, are quite incommensurable quantities’ 

Credit-money springs directly out of the function of money 
as a means of payment. Certificates of the debts owing for the 

i The following shows how such times are exploited by the “ amis du commerce." 
" On one occamon (1839) an old grasping banker (in the city) in his private room raised 
the lid of the desk he sat over, and displayed to a friend rolls of banknotes, saying 
with intense glee there were £600,000 of them, they were held to make money tight, 
and would all bo let our after three o'clock on tho same day.” (“ The Theory of 
Exchanges. The Bank Charter Act of 1844.” Lond. 1864. p. 81.) The Obstrver, ft 
semi-official government organ, contained the following paragraph on 24th April, 1864; 
“ Some very curious rumours are current of the meanB which have been resorted to 

in order to create a scarcity of Banknotes.Questionable as it would seem, to 

suppose that any trick of the kind would be adopted, the report has been so universal 
that it really deserves mention.” 

1 *' The amount of purchases or contracts entered upon during the course of any give* 
day, will not affect the quantity of money afloat on that particular day, but, in thft 
vast majority of cases, will resolve themselves into multifarious drafts upon thft 
quantity of money which may be afloat at subsequent dates more or leu distant. 

. . . . The bills granted or credits opened, to-day, need have no resemblanoa 
whatever, either in quantity, amount, or duration, to those granted or entered upon 
to-morrovftor next day ; nay, many of to-day’s bills, and credits, when r ae, fall in 
with a mass of liabilities whose origins traverse a range of antecedent dates altogether 
Indefinite, bilk at 12, 6, 3 months or 1 often aggregating together to swell the common 
liabilities of one particular day. . . . (“ The Currency Theory Keviewad ; ft 

letter to the Scottish people. ’ By a Banker in England. Edinburgh, 18-16, pp. 29,410 
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purchased commodities circulate for the purpose of transferring 
those debts to others. On the other hand, to the same extent 
as the system of credit is extended, so is the function of money 
a means of payment In that character it takes various 
forms peculiar to itself under which it makes itself at home in 
the sphere of great commercial transactions. Gold and silver 
coin, on the other hand, are mostly relegated to the spher^of 
retail trade. 1 * 

When the production of commodities has sufficiently ex¬ 
tended itself, money begins to serve as the means of payment 
beyond the sphere of tho circulation of commodities. It 
becomes the commodity that is the universal subject-matter of 
all contracts.* Rents, taxes, and such like payments are 
transformed from payments in kind into money payments. To 
what extent this transformation depends upon tho general 
conditions of production, is shown, to take one example, by the 
fact that the Rowan Empire twice failed in its attempt to levy 
all contributions in money. The unspeakable misery of the 
French agricultural population under Louis XIV., a misery so 
eloquently denounced by Boisguillebert, Marshal, Vauban, and 
others was due not only to the weight of the taxes, but also 


1 As an example of how little ready money ia required In true oommorcial oj*era- 
tions, I give below a statement by one of tho largest London Louies of its yearly 
receipts and payments. Its transactions during the year 185G, extending to many 
millions of pounds sterling, are here roduced to the scale ol one million, 


Rioktpts 


Patmkntb. 


Bankers’ and Merchants' 

Bills 

Bills payable after date, 

CW2.G74 

payable after date, 

- £533,506 

Cheques on Loudon Bankers,* 


Cheques on Bankers, 

ko., 

Bank of England Notes, 

22,743 

payable on demand, • 

- 357,715 

Gold, • . . . 

9,427 

Cour try Notes, 

9,627 

Silver and Copper, 

1,434 

Bank of England Notea, 

6\ m4 


Gold, - - - . 

• 28,089 



Silver and Copper, 

1,486 



Post Office Orders, 

933 



Total, 

• £l,00u,u00 

Total, 

a,ooo,ooo 


'* Report from the Se'cct Committee on the Bank Acts, July, 1858,” p. lixi. 

1 "The course of trade being thus turned, from exchanging of goods for goods, or 
delivering and taking, to selling and paying, all the bargains . . . are now stated 
apon the foot of a Price iu money." '•* An Essay upon Publiok Credit.'' 3rd Ed. 
1710, p. 8 i * « 
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to the conversion of taxes in kind into money taxes . 1 In Asia, 
on the other hand, the fact that state taxes are chiefly composed 
of rents payable in kind, depends on conditions of production 
that are reproduced with the regularity of natural phenomena. 
And this mode of payment tends in its turn to maintain the 
ancient form of production. It is one of the secrets of the con¬ 
secration of the Ottoman Empire. If the foreign trade, forced 
upon JapUn by Europeans, should lead to the substitution of 
money rents for rents in kind, it will be all up with the 
exemplary agriculture of that country. The narrow economical 
conditions under which that agriculture is carried on, will be 
swept away. 

In every country, certain days of the year become by habit 
recognised settling days for various large and recurrent pay¬ 
ments. These dates depend, apart from other revolutions in the 
wheel of reproduction, on conditions closely connected with 
the seasons. They also regulate the dates for payments that 
have no direct connexion with the circulation of commodities 
such aB taxes, rents, and so on. The quantity of money re¬ 
quisite to make the payments, falling due on those dates all 
over the country, causes periodical, though merely superficial, 
perturbations in the economy of the medium of payment.* 

From the law of the rapidity of currency of the means of 

1 “ L’argent. . . est detenu le bourreau de toutes chose*." Finance ii the “ alambie, 
qul a fait 6vaporer une quantity effroyable de biena et de denr6es pour faire oe fatal 
prfois. n ‘'L’argent declare la guerre i tout le genre bumain.” (Boisguillebert: 
M Dissertation iur la nature dee richesses, de l’argent et des tributa.” Edit. Daire. 
Economist©! financiers. Faria, 1848, t. i., pp. 418, 419, 417.) 

* “ On Whitsuntide, 1824,” says Mr Craig before the Commons' Committee of 1826, 
“ there was auob an immense demand for notes upon the banks of Edinburgh, that 
by ll o'clock they had not a note left In their oustody. They sent round to all the 
different banka to borrow, but oould not get them, and many of the transaction* 
were adjusted by slips of paper only ; yet by three o’elock the whole of the notea 
were returned into the banks from which they had issued ! It was a mere transfer 
from hand to hand.” Although the average effective circulation of bank-note* in 
Scotland is 1ms than three millions sterling, yet on oertain pay days in the year, 
every single note in the poueuion of the bankers, amounting in the whole to about 
£7,000,000, is called into activity. On theee occasions the notes have a single and 
specific function to perform, and so soon as they have performed it, they flow bade 
Into the various hanks from wl^ch they issued. (See John Fullarton, “ Regulation off 
Currencies.” Lond: 1844, p. 85 note). In explanation it should be stated^ 
that in Sootland, at the d^te of Fullarton 1 ! work, notes and not obeqoes were used t» 
withdraw deposits. £ 
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payment, it follows that the quantity of the means of pay¬ 
ment required for all periodical payments, whatever their 
source, is in inverse proportion to tine length of their periods. 

The development of money into a medium of payment 
makes it necessary to accumulate money against the dates 
fixed for the payment of the sums owing. While hoarding, as 
a distinct mode of acquiring riches, vanishes with the progggss 
of civil society, the formation of reserves of the meawrtf pay¬ 
ment grows with that progress. 

t. Vnwtrtal Money. 

When money leaves the home sphere of circulation, it 
strips off the local garbs which it there assumes, of a standard 
of prices, of coin, of tokens, and of a symbol of value, and re¬ 
turns to its original form of bullion In the trade between the 
markets of the world, the value of commodities is expressed so 
as to be universally recognised. Hence their independent 
value-form also, in these cases, confronts them under the 
shape of universal money. It is only in the markets of the 
world that money acquires to the full extent the character of the 
commodity whose bodily form is also the immediate social in¬ 
carnation of human labour in the abstract Its real mode of 
existence in this sphere adequately corresponds to its ideal 
ooncept 

Within the sphere of home circulation, there can be but one 
commodity which, by serving as a measure of value, becomes 
money. In the markets of the world a double measure of 
value holds sway, gold and silver.' 

*To the question, “If there were oooasion toraise40millions p.a,, whether the 
wine 6 million* (gold). . . would luffice for inch revolution* end circulations thereof, 
as trade requires,” Petty replies in hie usual masterly meaner, “ I answer yee: for the 
expense being 40 millions, if the revolutions were in such short circles, vie., weekly, 
ss happens among poor artisans and labourers, who reeeivs and pay every Saturday, 
then parts of 1 million of money would answer these ends; but if the circles be 
quarterly, aooording to our custom of paying rent, and gathering taxes, then 10 
millions were requisite. Wherefore, supposing payments in general to be of a mixed 
circle between one week and 18, then add 10 millions to f|, the half of which will 
be 54, so as if we have 5} millions we have enough." (William Petty: “ Political 
Anatomy of Ireland." 1672. Edit: Lond. 1691, ft. 18.14.) 

1 Henoe the absurdity of every law prescribing that the banks of a oountry shall 
fens r es e rves of thaj precious metal alone which drool Aes at home. The “ pleasant 
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Money of the world servos as the universal medium of 
payment, as the universal means of purchasing, and as the 
universally recognised embodiment of all wealth. Its function 
as a means of payment in the settling of international balances 
is its chief one. Hence the watchword of the mercantilists, 
balance of trade.' Gold and silver serve as international means 
of purchasing chiefly and necessarily in those periods when 
the cuScsciaty equilibrium in the interchange of products 
between different nations is suddenly disturbed. And lastly, 
it serves as the universally recognised embodiment of social 
wealth, whenever the question is not of buying or paying, but 
of transferring wealth from one country to another, and when¬ 
ever this transference in the form of commodities is rendered 
impossible, either by special conjunctures in the markots, or 
by the purpose itself that is intended . 1 

Just as every country needs a reserve of money for its home 
circulation, so, too, it requires one for external circulation in 

difficulties " thus self-created by tbe Bank of England, are well known. On the 
aubjcct of the groat epochs in the history of the changes in the relative value of gold and 
silver, see Karl Marx, 1. c. p. 136 sq. Sir Robert Peel, by his Bank Act of 1344, sought 
to tide over the difficulty, by nllowing the Bank of England to issue notes against 
silver bullion, on roudition that the reserve of silver should never exceed more than 
one-fouit h of the reserve of gold. The value of silver being for that purpose estimated 
at its pi ico in the London market. 

1 The opponents, themselves, of the mercantile system, a system which considered 
the settlement of surplus trade bnlnnces in gold and silver as the aim of international 
trade, entirely misconceived the Junctions of money of the world. I have shown by 
the example of IVcardo in what way their false conception of the laws that regulate 
the quantity of the circulating medium, is reflected in their equally false conception 
of the international movement of the precious metals (1. c. pp. 150 sq.) Hi* 
erroneous dogma: “An unfavourable balance of trade never arises but from a re¬ 
dundant currency. . . . The exjiortation of the coin is caused by its cheapness, and 
is not the effect, but the oause of an unfavourable balance,” already occurs in Barbon: 
“TheBalance of Trade, if there be one, is not the cause of sending away the money 
out of a nation ; but that proceeds from the difference of the value of bullion in 
•very country.” (N. Barbon ; 1. c. pp. 59, GO.) MacCulloch in “the Literature of 
Political Economy, a classified catalogue, Lon<L 1345,” praises Barbon for this anti¬ 
cipation, but prudently passes over the naive forms, in which Barbon clothes the 
absurd supposition on which the “currency principle ” is based. The absenoe of real 
criticism and even of honesty, in that catalogue, culminates in the sections devoted 
to the history of the theory of money ; the reason is that MacCulloch in this part of 
the work is flattering Lord Overstone whom he calls “facile princeps argonta^ion^n. ,, 

1 For instance, in subsidies, mon'ey loans for carrying on wars or for enabling banks 
to resume cash payments, kc . it is the money form, and no other, of value that may 
be wanted. 
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the markets of the world. The functions of hoards, therefore, 
arise in part out of the function of money, as the medium of 
the home circulation and home payments, and in part out 
of its function of money of the world . 1 For this latter func¬ 
tion, the genuine money-commodity, actual gold and silver, is 
necessary. On that account, Sir James Steuart, in order to 
distinguish them from their purely local substitutes, calls gold 
and silver “ money of the’ world.” ^ 

The current of the stream of gold and silver is a double one. 
On the one hand, it spreads itself from its sources over all the 
markets of the world, in order to become absorbed, to various 
extents, into the different national spheres of circulation, to 
fill the conduits of currency, to replace abraded gold and silver 
coins, to supply the material of articles of luxury, and to 
petrify into hoards.’ This first current is started by the 
countries that exchange their labour, realised in commodities, 
for the labour embodied in the precious metals by gold and 
silver-producing countries. On the other hand, there is a con¬ 
tinual flowing backwards and forwards of gold and silver be¬ 
tween the different national spheres of circulation, a current 
whose motion depends on the ceaseless fluctuations in the 
course of exchange.* 

Countries in which the bourgeois form of production is de¬ 
veloped to a certain extent, limit the hoards concentrated in 
the strong rooms of the banks to the minimum required for 

1 " I would desire, Indeed, no more convincing evidence of the competency of the 
machinery of the hoards in .pcciepayin 6 countries to perform every necessary office 
ef international adjustment, without any seneiblo aid from the general circulation, 
wan the facility with which France, when bnt jnst recovering from the shock of a 
destructive foreign invasion, completed within the space of 27 months the payment 
of her forced contribution of nearly 20 millions to the allied powers, and a consider¬ 
able pro]»rtion of the ram in apeele, without any perceptible contraction or derange¬ 
ment of her domectio currency, or even any alarming fluctuation of her asxhangea * 
(Fullerton, 1. e„ p. 134.1 ' 

L argent se portage entre lee nations relatlvement an besoin qn’etlee an ont 
tout toujonrs attirt par Ira productions.' (Le Troine 1. c„ p. BID.) “The mine, 
which are continually giving gold and silver, do give sufficient to supply such a need- 
nil balance to every nation. (J. Vanderlint, 1. c., p. 4B.) 

’ " Eschangee rise and fall every week, and at some particular times in the year 
™<high against a nation, and at other timet run as high*on the contrary ’ IS 
1. c„p. 33.1 e . 
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tiie proper performance of their peculiar functions. 1 When¬ 
ever these hoards are strikingly above their average level, it 
is, with some exceptions, an indication of stagnation in the 
circulation of commodities, of an interruption in the even flow 
of their metamorphoses. 1 


1 These various functions are liable to oome Into dangerous conflict with one an< 
mt.er pbenororgold Mad stiver bare also to serve as a fund for the oonvenrion of bank¬ 
notes. ''%► 

f “ What money ii more then of absolute neoeeiity for * Home Trade, ii dead 
etock . .. and brings no profit to that oountry it’s kept in, but aa it la transported in 
trade, aa well u imported." (John Be lien, Essays, p. 12.) “What if we hare too 
much coin ? We may melt down the heariest and torn it Into the iplendour of plate, 
teasels or utensils of gold or silter ; or send it out as a commodity, where the same 
is wanted or desired ; or let it out at interest, where interest is high.” (W. Petty: 
“ Quantulumounque,” p. 89.) “ Money is but the fat of the Body Politick, whereof 
too much doth as often hinder its agility, as too little makes it sick . ... as fat 
lubricates the motion of the muscles, feeds in want of victuals, fills up the uneven 
eavitiet, and beautifies the body ; so doth money in the state qnioken its action, feeds 
from abroad in time of dearth at home ; evens aoeounts . . and beautifies the whole * 
altho more especially the particular persons that have it in plenty." (W. Petit 
“ Political Anatomy of Ireland,” p. 11) 



PART II. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF MONEY J^TO- 
CAPITAL 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE GENERAL FORMULA FOR CAPITAL. 

The circulation of commodities is the starting point of capital. 
The production of commodities, their circulation, and that more 
developed form of their circulation called commerce, these form 
the historical groundwork from which it rises. The modem 
history of capital dates from the creation in the 16th centuiy 
of a world-embracing commerce and a world-embracing market 

If we abstract from the material substance of the circulation 
of commodities, that is, from the exchange of the various use- 
values, and consider only the economic forms produced by this 
process of circulation, we find its final result to be money: this 
final product of the circulation of commodities is the first form 
in which capital appears. 

As a matter of history, capital, as opposed to landed property, 
invariably takes the form at first of money; it appears as 
moneyed wealth, as the capital of the merchant and of the 
usurer.' But we have no need to refer to the origin of capital 
in order to discover that the first form of appearance of capital 
is money. We can see it daily under our very eyea All new 
capital, to commence with, comes on the stage, that is, on the 
market, whether of commodities, labour, or money, even in our 

1 The oootraet liSwi tiupwni, bawd on the pmonal relatione of dominion and 
•arntade, that ia conferred by landed prop er ty, and, the impenonal power that la 
firen by money, ia veil exprmaed by the two Freooh prortr be , “ Kalla terre aaa 
•■faier,” aad M L’aiyent nth paa da maltm” 
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days, in the shape of money that by a definite process has to 
he transformed into capital. 

The first distinction we notice between money that is money 
only, and money that is capital, is nothing more than a differ¬ 
ence in their form of circulation. 

The simplest form of the circulation of commodities is C— 
Mf-C, the transformation of commodities into money, and the 
change's^ the money back again into commodities; or selling in 
order to buy. But alongside of this form we find another 
specifically different form: M—C—M, the transformation of 
money into commodities, and the change of commodities back 
again into money; or buying in order to sell Money that 
circulates in the latter manner is thereby transformed into, be¬ 
comes capital, and is already potentially capital. 

Now let us examine the circuit M—C—M a little closer. It 
consists, like the other, of two antithetical phases. In the first 
phase, M—C, or the purchase, the money is changed into a com¬ 
modity. In the second phase, 0—M, or the sale, the commodity 
is changed back again into money. The combination of these 
two phases constitutes the single movement whereby money is 
exchanged for a commodity, and the same commodity is again 
exchanged for money; whereby a commodity is bought in order 
to be sold, or, neglecting the distinction in form between buying 
and selling, whereby a commodity is bought with money, and 
then money is bought with a commodity. 1 The result, in which 
the phases of the process vanish, is the exchange of money for 
money, M—M. If I purchase 2000 lbs. of cotton for £100, and 
resell the 2000 lbs. of cotton for £110,1 have, in fact, exchanged 
£100 for £110, money for money. 

Now it is evident that the circuit M—C—M would be 
absurd and without meaning if the intention were to exchange 
by this means two equal sums of money, £100 for £100. The 
miser’s plan would be far simpler and surer; he sticks to his 
£100 instead of exposing it to the dangers of circulation. And 
yet, whether the merchant who has paid £100 for his cotton 

* “Avec de 1'argon t on achJtr de* mar chan discs, et avee det marehandites on 
tohite de 1’argent." (Mercior de la Riviere: LWre natural et essential dasaocietta 
politique*," p. 543.) 
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sells it for £110, or lets it go for £100, or even £50, his money 
has, at all events, .gone through a characteristic and original 
movement, quite different in kind from that which it goes 
through in the hands of the peasant who sells com, and with 
the money thus set free buys clothes. We have therefore to 
examine first the distinguishing characteristics of the forms of 
the circuits M—C—M and C—M—C, and in doing Hyaike 
real difference that underlies the mere difference of form will 
reveal itself. 

Let us see, in the first place, what the two forms have in 
common. 

Both circuits are resolvable into the same two antithetical 
phases, C—M, a sale, and M—C, a purchasa In each of these 
phases the same material elements—a commodity, and money, 
and the same economical dramatis person®, a buyer and a 
seller—confront one another. Each circuit is the unity of the 
same two antithetical phases, and in each case this unity is 
brought about by the intervention of three contracting parties, 
of whom one only sells, another only buys, while the third both 
buys and sells. 

What, however, first and foremost distinguishes the circuit 
C—M—C from the circuit M—C—M, is the inverted order of 
succession of the two phases. The simple circulation of com¬ 
modities begins with a sale and ends with a purchase, while 
the circulation of money as capital begins with a purchase 
and ends with a sale. In the one case both the starting- 
point and the goal are commodities, in the other they are 
money. In the first form the movement is brought about 
by the intervention of money, in the second by that of a 
commodity. 

In the circulation C—M—C, the money is in the end con¬ 
verted into a commodity, that Berves as a use-value; it is spent 
once for all In the inverted form, M—C—M, on the contrary, 
the buyer lays out money in order that, as a seller, he 
may recover money. By the purchase of his commodity 
he throws money into circulation, in order to withdraw 
it again by the sale of the same commodity. He lets the 
money go, but only with the sly intention of getting it 
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bade again. The money, therefore, is not apent, it is merely 
advanced. 1 

In the circuit C—M—C, the same piece of money changes 
its place twice. The seller gets it from the buyer and pays it 
away to another seller. The complete circulation, which begins 
with the receipt, concludes with the payment, of money for 
qpmmodities. It is the very contrary in the circuit M—C—M. 
Here 'flKs not the piece of money that changes its place twice, 
but the commodity. The buyer takes it from the b«nHa 0 f 
the seller and passes it into the hands of another buyer. Just 
as in the simple circulation of commodities the double change 
of place of the same piece of money effects its passage from one 
hand into another, so here the double change of place of the 
same commodity brings about the reflux of the money to its 
point of departure. 

Such reflux is not dependent on the commodity being sold 
for more than was paid for it. This circumstance influences 
only the amount of the money that comes back. The reflux 
itself takes place, so soon as the purchased commodity is re¬ 
sold, in other words, so soon as the circuit M—C—M is com¬ 
pleted. We have here, therefore, a palpable difference between 
the circulation of money as capital, and its circulation as mere 
money. 

The circuit C—M—C comes completely to an end, so soon 
as the money brought in by the sale of one commodity is 
abstracted again by the purchase of another. 

If, nevertheless, there follows a reflux of money to its start¬ 
ing point, this can only happen through a renewal or repeti¬ 
tion of the operation. If I sell a quarter of com for £3, and 
with this £3 buy clothes, the money, so far as I am concerned, 
is spent and done with. It belongs to the clothes merchant 
If I now sell a second quarter of com, money indeed flows 
back to me, not however as a sequel to the first transaction, 
but in consequence of its repetition. The money again leaves 
me, so soon as I complete this second transaction by a fresh 

i “ Wien a thing ii bought in ordar to be gold again, the aum employed ia called 
money advanced ; when it ia Sought not to be Bold, it may be aaid to be expended."— 
(Jamea Steuart: “ Workf," to. Edited by Gen. Sir Jamea Steuart, hia aon, LomL 
1806. V. I., p.274.) ( , 
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purchase. Therefore, in the circuit C—M—C, the expenditure 
of money has nothing to do with its reflux. On the other 
hand, in M—C—M, the reflux of the money is conditioned by 
the very mode of its expenditure. Without this reflux, the 
operation fails, or the process is interrupted and incomplete, 
owing to the absence of its complementary and final phase, the 

“ le - - 

The circuit C—M—C starts with one commodity; and 
finishes with another, which falls out of circulation and into 
consumption. Consumption, the satisfaction of wants, in one 
word, use-value, is its end and aim. The circuit M—C—M, 
on the contrary, commences with money and ends with money. 
Its leading motive, and the goal that attracts it, is therefore 
mere exchange value. 

In the simple circulation of commodities, the two extremes of 
the circuit have the same economic form. They are both com¬ 
modities, and commodities of equal value. But they are also 
use-values differing in their qualities, as, for example, com and 
clothes. The exchange of products, of the different materials in 
which the labour of society is embodied, forms here the basis 
of the movement It is otherwise in the circulation M—C—M, 
which at first sight appears purposeless, because tautological 
Both extremes have the same economic form. They are both 
money, and therefore are not qualitatively different use-values; 
for money is but the converted form of commodities, in which 
their particular use-values vanish. To exchange £100 for 
cotton, and then this same cotton again for £100, is merely a 
roundabout way of exchanging money for money, the same for 
the same, and appears to be an operation just as purposeless as 
it is absurd. 1 One sum of money is distinguishable from another 


1 "On n’6change pas de l’argent centre de 1’argent,” says Meroier de la Rividre to 
the Mercantilists (L c., p. 486.) In a work, which, ex professo, treats of “ trade ” and 
“speculation,” occurs the following : “ All trade oonsists in the exohange of things 
of different kinds; and the advantage” (to the merchant?) “arises out of this 
difference. To exohange a pound of bread against a pound of bread .... 
would be attended with ^o advantage; . . . . Hence trade is advantageously 
contrasted with gambling, which consists in a mere exchange of money for money." 
(Th. Corbet, “ An Inquiry into the Causes and Modes of the Wealth of Individuals ; 
or the Principles of Trade and Speculation explained.” London, 1841, p. 5.) Although 

OnrW diui tmf au IhaSM—V fha aTKhtnna nf itumM fn» mimim la Aa 
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only by its amount. The character and tendency of the pro¬ 
cess M—C—M, is therefore not due to any qualitative difference 
between its extremes, both being money, but solely to their 
quantitative difference. More money is withdrawn from circula¬ 
tion at the finish than was thrown into it at the start. The 
cotton that was bought for £100 is perhaps resold for £100 + 
or £110. The exact form of this process is therefore M— 
C—m^where M' = M + A M = the original sum advanced, 
plus an increment. This increment or excess over the original 
value I call “ surplus-value.” The value originally advanced, 
therefore, not only remains intact while in circulation, but adds 
to itself a surplus-value or expands itself It is this movement 
that converts it into capital. 

Of course, it is also possible, that in C—M—C, the two 
extremes C—C, say com and clothes, may represent different 
quantities of value. The farmer may sell his com above its 
value, or may buy the clothes at less than their value. He 
may, on the other hand, “ be done " by the clothes merchant 
Yet, in the form of circulation now under consideration, such 
differences in value are purely accidental The fact that the 
com and the clothes are equivalents, does not deprive the pro¬ 
cess of all meaning, as it does in M—C—M. The equivalence 
of their values is rather a necessary condition to its normal 
course. 

The repetition or renewal of the act of selling in order to 
buy, is kept within bounds by the very object it aims at, 
namely, consumption or the satisfaction of definite wants, an 
aim that lies altogether outside the sphere of circulation. But 
when we buy in order to sell, we, on the contrary, begin and 

form of circulation, not only of merchants’ capital but of all capital, yet at leaat he 
acknowledges that this form is common to gambling and to one species of trade, vis., 
speculation: but then oomes MaoOulloch and makes out, that to buy in order to sell, 
is to speculate, and thus the difference between Speculation and Trade vanishes. 
“ Every transaction in which an individual buys produoe in order to sell it again, is, 
in fact, a speculation.” (MaoOulloch : “A Dictionary Practical, &o., of Commerce." 
Lond., 1847, p. 1068.) With much more naivete, Pinto, the Pindar of the Amster¬ 
dam Stock Exohange, remarks, “ Le commerce est un jeu : (taken from Locke) et ce 
n’est pas avec des gueux qu’on pent gagner. Si l’on gagnait long-temps en tout avec 
il faudrait rendre de bon kocord let plus grandes parties du profit pour recom- 
j eu. N (Pinto t “Traits de la Circulation et du Credit.” Amsterdam, 1771* 
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end with the same thing, money, exchange-value; and thereby 
the movement becomes interminable. No doubt, M becomes 
M + a M, £100 become £110. But when viewed in their 
qualitative aspect alone, £110 are the same as £100, namely 
money; and considered quantitatively, £110 is, like £100, a 
sum of definite and limited value. If now, the £110 be spent 
as money, they cease to play their pari They are 
capital Withdrawn from circulation, they become petrified 
into a hoard, and though they remained in that state till 
doomsday, not a single farthing would accrue to them. If, 
then, the expansion of value is once aimed at, there is just the 
same inducement to augment the value of the £110 as that of 
the £100; for both are but limited expressions for exchange 
value, and therefore both have the same vocation to approach, 
by quantitative increase, as near as possible to absolute wealth. 
Momentarily, indeed, the value originally advanced, the £100 
is distinguishable from the surplus value of £10 that is an¬ 
nexed to it during circulation; but the distinction vanishes 
immediately. At the end of the process, we do not receive 
with one hand the original £100, and with the other, the 
surplus-value of £10. We simply get a value of £110, which 
is in exactly the same condition and fitness for commencing 
the expanding process, as the original £100 was. Money ends 
the movement only to begin it again.' Therefore, the final 
result of every separate circuit, in which a purchase and con¬ 
sequent sale are completed, forms of itself the starting point 
of a new circuit The simple circulation of commodities— 
selling in order to buy—is a means of carrying out a purpose 
unconnected with circulation, namely, the appropriation of 
use-values, the satisfaction of wants. The circulation of money 
as capital is, on the contrary, an end in itself, for the expansion 
of value takes place only within this constantly renewed 
movement The circulation of capital has therefore no limits.* 

1 “ Capital if divi*ible .... into the original capital and the profit, the increment 
to the capital .... although in practice this profit ii immediately turned into 
capital, and set in motion with the original.” (F. Engel*, “UmriiM xu einer Kritik 
der Nationalttkonomio, in." Dentsoh-Franzoaitthe Jah^bQcher, herausgegeben von 
Arnold Huge nnd Earl Marx.” Faria, 1844, p. 99.) 

* Aristotle oppose* CEoonomic to Chrematutic. He start* from the former, bo 
far as it is the art of gaining a livelihood, it is limited to procuring those articles 
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Thus the conscious representative of this movement, the 
possessor of money becomes a capitalist. His person, or rather 
his pocket, is the point from which the money starts and to 
which it returns. The expansion of value, which is the 
objective basis or main-spring of the circulation M—C—M, 
becomes his subjective aim, and it is only in so far as the 
appropriation of ever more and more wealth in the abstract 
becc&i the sole motive of his operations, that he functions as 
a capitalist, that is, as capital personified and endowed with 
consciousness and a will. Use-values must therefore never 
be looked upon as the real aim of the capitalist; 1 neither 
must the profit on any single transaction. The restless never- 
ending process of profit-making alone is what he aims at.* 

that are necessary to existence, and useful either to a household or the state. “ True 
wealth (# akntniif wX$vto() consists of such values in use ; for the quantity of pos¬ 
sessions of this kind, capable of making life pleasant, is not unlimited. There is, 
however, a second mode of acquiring things, to which we may by preference and 
with correctness give the name of Ohrematistic, and in this case there appear to be 
no limits to riches and possessions. Trade (* ***nXi*it is literally retail trade, and 
Aristotle takes this kind because in it values in use predominate) does not in its 
nature belong to Ohrematistic, for here the exchange has reference only to what is 
necessary to themselves (the buyer or Beller).” Therefore, as he goes on to show, 
the original form of trade was barter, but with the extension of the latter, there 
arose the necessity for money. On the discovery of money, barter of necessity de¬ 
veloped into MKwtiX/Mti, into trading in commodities, and this again, in opposition to 
its original tendency, grew into Ohrematistic, into the art of making money. Now 
Ohrematistic is distinguishable from (Economic in this way, that “ in the case of 
Ohrematistic, circulation is the source of riches xfnper** . ... ha 

yjnvtrm, And it appears to revolve about money, for money is the be¬ 

ginning and end of this kind of exchange (r* yap tofur/na rrn%tiir *al ripai 
aWayijs irrlt). Therefore also riches, such as Ohrematistic strives for, are un¬ 
limited. Just as every art that is not & means to an end, but an end in itself, has 
no limit to its aims, because it seeks constantly to approaoh nearer and nearer to 
that end, while those arts that pursue means to an end, are not boundless, since 
the goal itself imposes a limit upon them, so with Ohrematistic, there are no bounds 
to its aims, these aims being absolute wealth. (Economic not Ohrematistio has a 
limit .... the object of the former is something different from money, of the 
fetter the augmentation of money .... By ooufounding these two forms, which 
overlap each other, some people have been led to look upon the preservation and 
increase of money ad infinitum as the end and aim of (Economic.” (Aristoteles De 
Rep. edit. Bekker. lib. I. c. # 9. passim.) 

1 “Commodities (here used in the sense of use-values) are not the terminating object 
of the trading capitalist, money is his terminating object.” (Th. Chalmers, On PoL 
Boon. Ac., 2nd Ed., Glasgow, 1832, p 1G5,166.) 

“ 11 mereante non oonta fiuasi per niente il lucro fatto, ma mira sempre al future.’ 
(A. Genovesi, Lezioni di Economia Civile (1765), Custodi’s edit, of Italian Eoonomista. 
I'arte Modern* t. viii. p.*139.) 
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This boundless greed after riches, this passionate chase after 
exchange-value, 1 is common to the capitalist and the miser; 
but while the miser is merely a capitalist gone mad, the 
capitalist is a rational miser. The never-ending augmentation 
of exchange-value, which the miser strives after, by seeking to 
save’ his money from circulation, iB attained by the more acute 
capitalist, by constantly throwing it afresh into circulation ^ . 

The independent fornr, i.e., the money-form, which the value 
of commodities assumes in the case of simple circulation, serves 
only one purpose, namely, their exchange, and vanishes in the 
final result of the movement. On the other hand, in the circula¬ 
tion M—G—M, both the money and the commodity represent 
only different modes of existence of value itself, the money its 
general mode, and the commodity its particular, or, so to say, 
disguised mode. 4 It is constantly changing from one form to 
the other without thereby becoming lost, and thus assumes an 
automatically active character. If now we take in turn each 
-of the two different forms which self-expanding value suc¬ 
cessively assumes in the course of its life, we then arrive at 
these two propositions: Capital is money: Capital is com¬ 
modities.* In truth, however, value is here the active factor in 
a process, in which, while constantly assuming the form in turn 
of money and commodities, it at the same time changes in 
magnitude, differentiates itself by throwing off surplus-value 
from itself; the original value, in other words, expands spon¬ 
taneously. For the movement, in the course of which it adds 
surplus value, is its own movement, its expansion, therefore, is 

* “ The inextinguishable passion for gain, the auri sacra fames, will always lead 
capitalists.” (MacCulloch: “Theprinciples of Polit. Econ.”London, 1830, p. 179.) This 
view, of course, does not preYent the same MaoOulloch and others of his kidney, 
when in theoretioal difficulties, Buch, for example, as the question of oyer-production, 
from transforming the same capitalist into a moral citizen, whose sole concern is for 
use-values, and who even developes an insatiable hunger for boots, hats, eggs, oalioo, 
and other extremely familiar sorts of use-values. 

* is a characteristic Greek expression for hoarding. So in English to save 
has the same two meanings : sauver and 6pargner. 

* “ Questo infinite ohe le oose non hanno in progresso, hanno in giro.” (GalianL) 

4 “ Oe n’est pas la matidre qui fait le capital, mais la valeur de oes matidres.” (J. 
B. Say: “Trait6 de l*Ecc . Polit.” 3 dme. 6d. Paris. 1817,1.1., p. 428.) 

* “Currency (!) employed in producing articles ... “a capital.” (MacLeod: “The 
Theory and Practice of Banking. ” London, 1855, v. L, oh. L, p. 55.) “ Capital is oom 
modities.” (James Mi'd : “ Elements of Pol. Boon." Lodd., 1821, p. 74.) 
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automatic expansion. Because it is value, it has acquired the 
occuit quality of being able to add value to itself. It brings 
forth living offspring, or, at the least, lays golden eggs. 

Value, therefore, being the active factor in such a process, 
and assuming at one time the form of money, at another that 
of commodities, but through all these changes preserving itself 
pending, it requires some independent form, by means of 
which its identity may at any time be established. And this 
form it possesses only in the shape of money. It is under the 
form of money that value begins and ends, and begins again, 
every act of its own spontaneous generation. It began by 
being £100, it is now £110, and so on. But the money itself 
is only one of the two forms of value. Unless it takes the form 
of some commodity, it does not become capital. There is here 
no antagonism, as in the case of hoarding, between the money 
and commodities. The capitalist knows that all commodities, 
however scurvy they may look, or however badly they may 
smell, are in faith and in truth money, inwardly circumcised 
Jews, and what is more, a wonderful means whereby out of 
money to make more money. 

In simple circulation, C—M—C, the value of commodities 
attained at the most a form independent of their use-values, 
the form of money; but that same value now in the circulation 
M—C—M, or the circulation of capital, suddenly presents itself 
as an independent substance, endowed with a motion of its own, 
passing through a life-process of its own, in which money and 
commodities are mere forms which it assumes and casts off in 
turn. Nay, more: instead of simply representing the relations 
of commodities, it enters now, so to say, into private relations 
with itself. It differentiates itself as original value from itself 

B Bjas the father differentiates himself from himself 
bothareoneandofoneage: for only by the surplus ; 
>es the £100 originally advanced become capital, 
this takes place, so soon as the son, and by the - 
is begotten, so soon does their difference vanish/ 
become one, £110. 

are now becomes value in process, money in pro- 
\ capital. It cornea out oft circulation, enters 
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into it again, preserves and multiplies itself within its circuit, 
oomes back out of it with expanded bulk, and begins the same 
round ever afresh.* M—M', money which begets money, 
such is the description of Capital from the mouths of its first 
interpreters, the Mercantilists. 

Buying in order to sell, or, more accurately, buying in order 
to sell dearer, M—C—M', appears certainly to be a.JiMEn 
peculiar to one kind of capital alone, namely, merchants capital. 
But industrial capital too is money, that is changed into com¬ 
modities, and by the sale of these commodities, is re-converted 
into more money. The events that take place outside the 
sphere of circulation, in the interval between the buying and 
selling, do not affect the form of this movement. Lastly, in the 
case of interest-bearing capital, the circulation M—C—M’ 
appears abridged. We have its result without the intermediate 
stage, in the form M—M', “ en style lapidaire ” so to say, money 
that is worth more money, value that is greater than itself. 

M—C—M' is therefore in reality the general formula of 
capital as it appears prima facie within the sphere of circulation. 


CHAPTER V. 

CONTRADICTIONS IN THE GENERAL FORMULA OF CAPITAL. 

The form which circulation takes when money becomes 
capital, is opposed to all the laws we have hitherto investigated 
bearing on the nature of commodities, value and money, and 
even of circulation itself. What distinguishes this form from 
that of the simple circulation of commodities, is the inverted 
order of succession of the two antithetical processes, sale and 
purchase. How can this purely formal distinction between 
these processes change their character as it were by magic ? 

But that i3 not all. This inversion has no existence for two 
out of the three persons who transact business together. As 
capitalist, I buy commodities from A an<l sell them again to B, 

* Capital: “ portion frnotifiante do la rioheue acoumolSo... valour pormanenta, 

BoltioHnl* » /a;-• *< XT_■ ■ , ... - ...... ... 
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but as a simple owner of commodities, I sell them to B and then 
purchase fresh ones from A. A and B' see no difference 
between the two sets of transactions. They are merely buyers 
or sellers. And I on each occasion meet them as a mere owner 
of either money or commodities, as a buyer or a seller, and, 
what is more, in both sets of transactions, I am opposed to A 
ofity-#.\,a buyer and to B only as a seller, to the one only a> 
money, to the other only as commodities, and to neither 01 
them as capital or a capitalist, or as representative of anything 
that is more than money or commodities, or that can produce 
any effect beyond what money and commodities can. For me 
the purchase from A and the sale to B are part of a series. 
But the connexion between the two acts exists for me alone. 
A does not trouble himself about my transaction with B, nor 
does B about my business with A. And if I offered to explain 
to them the meritorious nature of my action in inverting the 
order of succession, they would probably point out to me that 
I was mistaken as to that order of succession, and that the 
whole transaction, instead of beginning with a purchase and 
ending with a sale, began, on the contrary, with a sale and was 
concluded with a purchase. In truth, my first act, the purchase, 
was from the standpoint of A, a sale, and my second act, the 
sale, was from the standpoint of B, a purchase. Not content 
with that, A and B would declare that the whole series was 
superfluous and nothing but Hokus Pokus; that for the future 
A would buy direct from B, and B sell direct to A. Thus the 
whole transaction would be reduced to a single act forming an 
isolated, non-complemented phase in the ordinary circulation 
of commodities, a mere sale from A’s point of view, and from 
B’s, a mere purchase. The inversion, therefore, of the order of 
succession, does not take us outside the sphere of the simple 
circulation of commodities, and we must rather look, whether 
there is in this simple circulation anything permitting an ex¬ 
pansion of the value that enters into circulation, and, con¬ 
sequently, a creation of surplus-value. 

Let us take the protess of circulation in a form under which 
it presents itself as a simple and direct exchange of commodities. 
This is always the*case when two owners of commodities buy 
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from each other, and on the settling day the am'ounts mutually 
owing are equal and cancel each other. The money in this 
case is money of account and serves to express the value of the 
commodities by their prices, but is not, itself, in the shape of 
hard cash, confronted with them. So far as regards use-values, 
it is clear that both parties may gain some advantage. Both 
part with goods that, as use-values, are of no service tojfopm. 
and receive others that they can make use of. And there may 
also be a further gain. A, who sells wine and buys com, 
possibly produces more wine, with given labour time, than 
farmer B could, and B, on the other hand, more corn than 
wine-grower A could. A, therefore, may get, for the same 
exchange value, more com, and B more wine, than each would 
respectively get without any exchange by producing his own 
corn and wine. With reference, therefore, to use-value, there 
is good ground for saying that “ exchange is a transaction by 
which both sides gain.” 1 It is otherwise with exchange-value. 
“ A man who has plenty of wine and no corn treats with a man 
who has plenty of corn and no wine ; an exchange takes place 
between them of corn to the value of 50, for wine of the same 
value. This act produces no increase of exchange-value either 
for the one or the other; for each of them already possessed, 
before the exchange, a value equal to that which he acquired 
by means of that operation.” * The result is not altered by 
introducing money, as a medium of circulation, between the 
commodities, and making the sale and the purchase two distinct 
acts.’ The value of a commodity is expressed in its price 
before it goes into circulation, and is therefore a precedent 
condition of circulation, not its result. 1 

Abstractedly considered, that is, apart from circumstances 
not immediately flowing from the laws of the simple circulation 
of commodities, there is in an exchange nothing (if we except 

1 “ L’6change eat one transaction admirable dans laquelle lea deux oontractanta 
gagnent—toujours (!)** (Deatutt de Tracy: “Traits de la VolontG et de sea effeta.” 
Paria, 1826, p. 68.) This work appeared afterwards as “ Traits de lTEcon. Pollt.” 

% “Mercier de la Riv> re, w 1. c. p. 544. 

1 “ Que l’une de ces deux valeura aoit argent, on, qu’elles aoient touteB deux mar. 
oharuliaea uauellea, rien de plus indifferent en aoi.” (“Mercier de la Rividre,” 1. e. p. 543.) 

4 “ Ce ne aont pas lea contractants qui prononcent aui la valeur ; elle eat decidta 
*vaut la convention.' 9 (“ Le Trosne,” p. 906.) • 
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the replacing of one use-value by another) but a metamorphosia, 
a mere change in the form of the commodity. The same 
exchange value, i.e., the same quantity of incorporated social 
labour, remains throughout in the hands of the owner of the 
commodity, first in the shape of his own commodity, then in 
the form of the money for which he exchanged it, and lastly, 
in the shape of the commodity he buys with that money. 
Tffisage of form does not imply a change in the magnitude 
of the value. But the change, which the value of the 
commodity undergoes in this process, is limited to a change in 
its money form. This form exists first as the price of the com¬ 
modity offered for sale, then as an actual sum of money, which, 
however, was already expressed in the price, and lastly', as the 
price of an equivalent commodity. This change of form no 
more implies, taken alone, a change in the quantity of value, 
than does the change of a £5 note into sovereigns, half sove¬ 
reigns and shillings. So far therefore as the circulation of 
commodities effects a change in the form alone of their values, 
and is free from disturbing influences, it must be the exchange 
of equivalents. Little as Vulgar-Economy knows about the 
nature of value, yet whenever it wishes to consider the 
phenomena of circulation in their purity, it assumes that supply 
and demand are equal, which amounts to this, that their effect 
is nil. If therefore, as regards the use-values exchanged, both 
buyer and seller may possibly gain something, this is not the 
case as regards the exchange values. Here we must rather say> 

“ Where equality exists there can be no gain.” 1 It is true, 
commodities may be sold at prices deviating from their values, 
but these deviations are to be considered as infractions of the 
laws of the exchange of commodities,* which in its normal 
shite is an exchange of equivalents, consequently, no method 
for increasing value.* 

Hence, we see that behind all attempts to represent the 

111 Dove d egualiti non 6 looro. - (Galiani, “Della Moneta in Ouatodi, Parte 
Moderna,” t. iv. p. 244.) 

a “L’^change dovient ddsavantageux pour l’une des parties, lorsque qiielque ohoae 
ttraugdre vient diminuer ou exagerer le prk ; alors l’6galite ent bleasfie, mais la Itaion 
proc&le de cette cause et non de Change.” (“Le Tro&ne," 1. c. p. 904.) 

» “L’Gchange eat de sa nature uu coutrat d’egalite qui ae fait de valeur pour valenr 
igale. II n’est done pas un i^oyen de a’enrichir, puisque l'on dlnne autant qua Ton 
re^oit.” (“Le Trosne," L c. p. 903.) , 
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circulation of commodities as a source of surplus-value, there 
lurks a quid pro quo, a mixing up of use-value and exchange- 
value. For instance, Condillac says: “ It is not true that on 
an exchange of commodities we give value for value. On the 
contrary, each of the two contracting parties in every case, 
gives a less for a greater value. ... If we really exchanged 
equal values, neither party could make a profit. And yet/lrey 
both gain, or ought to 'gain. Why ? The value of a thing 
consists solely in its relation to our wants. What is more to 
the one is less to the other, and vice versA. ... It is not to be 
assumed that we offer for sale articles required for our own 
consumption. ... We wish to part with a useless thing, in 
order to get one that we need; we want to give less for more. 

. . . It was natural to think that, in an exchange, value was 
given for value, whenever each of the articles exchanged was 
of equal value with the same quantity of gold. . . . But there 
is another point to be considered in our calculation. The 
question is, whether we both exchange something superfluous 
for something necessary.” 1 We see in this passage, how Con¬ 
dillac not only confuses use-value with exchange-value, but 
in a reaUy childish manner assumes, that in a society, in which 
the production of commodities is well developed, each producer 
produces his own means of subsistence, and throws into circu¬ 
lation only the excess over his own requirements.* Still, 
Condillac’s argument is frequently used by modern economists, 
more especially when the point is to show, that the exchange 
of commodities in its developed form, commerce, is productive 
of surplus-value. For instance, "Commerce .... adds value to 
products, for the same products in the hands of consumers, are 
worth more than in the hands of producers, and it may strictly 

1 Condillac: “ Le Corameroe et le Gouvernement ” (1776). Edit. Daire et Molinari 
in the “Melanges il’Econ. Polii” Paris, 1847, p. 267, etc. 

* LeTrosne, therefore, answers his friend Condillac with justice as follows: “Dana 
cne... society formfee il n’y a pas de Burabondant en aucun genre." At the same time, 
in a bantering way, he remarks : “If both the persons who exohange receive mose 
to an equal amount, and port with less to an equal amount, they both get the same." 
It is because Condillao has not the remotest idea of Jhe nature of exchange-value 
that he has been chosou by Herr Professor Wilhelm Roscher as a proper person 
to answer for the soundness of his own childish notions. See Roscher’s “Die Grand 
lagen der Nationalokonomie, Dritte Auflage,” 1858. « 
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be considered an act of production.” 1 But commodities are not 
paid for twice over, once on account of their use-value, and 
again on account of their value. And though the use-value of 
s commodity is more serviceable to the buyer than to the 
seller, its money form is more serviceable to the seller. Would 
he otherwise sell it? We might therefore just as well say 
thSt^fctip buyer performs “ strictly an act of production,” by 
converting stockings, for example, into money. 

If commodities,or commodities and money,of equal exchange- 
value, and consequently equivalents, are exchanged, it is plain 
that no one abstracts more value from, than he throws into, 
circulation. There is no creation of surplus-value. And, in 
its normal form, the circulation of commodities demands the 
exchange of equivalents. But in actual practice, the process 
does not retain its normal form. Let us, therefore, assume an 
exchange of non-equivalents. 

In an v case the market for commodities is only frequented 
by owners of commodities, and the power which these persons 
exercise over each other, is no other than the power of their 
commodities. The material variety of these commodities is 
the material incentive to the act of exchange, and makes 
buyers and sellers mutually dependent, because none of them 
possesses the object of his own wants, and each holds in his 
hand the object of another’s wants. Besides these material 
differences of their use-values, there is only one other difference 
between commodities, namely, that between their bodily form 
and the form into which they are converted by sale, the differ¬ 
ence between commodities and money. And consequently the 
owners of commodities are distinguishable only as sellers, those 
who own commodities, and buyers, those who own money. 

Suppose then, that by some inexplicable privilege, the seller 
is enabled to sell his commodities above their value, what is 
worth 100 for 110, in which case the price is nominally raised 
10%. The seller therefore pockets a surplus value of 10. 
But after he has sold he becomes a buyer. A third owner of 
commodities comes toihim now as seller, who in this capacity 
also enjoys the privilege of selling his commodities 10% too 

> S. I' Newman; "BUliente of Polit. Boon. ” Andover encf Now York, 18S5, p. 175. 
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dear. Our friend gained 10 as a seller only to lose it again as 
a buyer. 1 The nStt result is, that all owners of commodities 
sell their goods to one another at 10% above their value, which 
comes precisely to the same as if they sold them at their true 
value. Such a general and nominal rise of prices has the same 
effect as if the values had been expressed in weight of silver 
instead of in weight of gold. The nominal prices ofj, com¬ 
modities would rise, but the real relation between their values 
would remain unchanged. 

Let us make the opposite assumption, that the buyer has 
the privilege of purchasing commodities under their value. 
In this case it is no longer necessary to bear in mind that he 
in his turn will become a seller. He was so before he became 
buyer; he had already lost 10% in selling before he gained 
10% as buyer.’ Everything is just as it was. 

The creation of surplus-value, and therefore the conversion 
of money into capital, can consequently be explained neither 
on the assumption that commodities are sold above their value, 
nor that they are bought below their value.' 

The problem is in no way simplified by introducing irrele¬ 
vant matters after the manner of Col. Torrens: “ Effectual 
demand consists in the power and inclination (!), on the part of 
consumers, to give for commodities, either by immediate or 
circuitous barter, some greater portion of... capital than their 
production costs.” 4 In relation to circulation, producers and 
consumers meet only as buyers and sellers. To assert that the 
surplus-value acquired by the producer has its origin in the 
fact that consumers pay for commodities more than their value, 

1 “By the augmentation of the nominal value of the produce . . . sellers not en¬ 
riched , . . Bince what they gain as sellers, they precisely expend in the quality of 
buyers.” (“ The Essential Principles of the Wealth of Nations,” &c., London, 1797, 

p. 66.) 

3 “ Si l’on est forc6 de donner pour 18 livres une quantity de telle production qui 
en valait 24, lorsqu’on employera ce mfime argent 4 acheter, on aura fegalement pour 
181. ce que l’on payait 24.” (“ Le Trosne,” 1. c. p. 897.) 

s ' ‘ Chaque vendeur ne peut done parvenir 4 rencherir habituellement sea marohan- 
dises, qu’en se soumettf> t aussi 4 payer habituellement plus cher les marchandisei 
des autres vendeurs ; et par la m&me raison, chaq^t oonsommateur ne peut payer 
habituellement moms cher ce qu’il achate, qu’en se soumettant aussi 4 une diminu¬ 
tion Rpmhlahln anr Is nri t dsi chntsi nn’il vund ” l t( Mornis* Ac^ Bivi4re ” L C. p 666.) 
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is only to say in’ other words: The owner of commodities pos¬ 
sesses, as a seJJer, the privilege of selling too dear. The tjeller 
has himself produced the commodities or represents their pro¬ 
ducer, but the buyer has to no less extent produced the com¬ 
modities represented by his money, or represents their pro¬ 
ducer. The distinction between them is, that one buys and 
the,£+jier sells. The fact that the owner of the commodities, 
under tSe designation of producer, sells them over their value, 
and under the designation of consumer, pays too much for 
them, does not carry us a single step further. 1 

To be consistent therefore, the upholders of the delusion that 
surplus-value has its origin in a nominal rise of prices or in the 
privilege which the seller has of selling too dear, must assume 
the existence of a class that only buys and does not sell, i.e., 
only consumes and does not produce. The existence of such a 
class is inexplicable from the standpoint we have so far reached, 
viz., that of simple circulation. But let us anticipate. The 
money with which such a class is constantly making purchases, 
must constantly flow into their pockets, without any exchange, 
gratis, by might or right, from the pockets of the commodity- 
owners themselves. To sell commodities above their value to 
such a class, is only to crib back again a part of the money 
previously given to it’ The towns of Asia Minor thus paid a 
yearly money tribute to ancient Rome. With this money 
Rome purchased from them commodities, and purchased them 
too dear. The provincials cheated the Romans, and thus got 
back from their conquerors, in the course of trade, a portion of 
the tribute. Yet, for all that, the conquered were the really 
cheated. Their goods were still paid for with their own money. 
That is not the way to get rich or to create surplus-value. 

Let us therefore keep within the bounds of exchange where 

1 "The idea of profile being paid by the consumers, Is, assuredly, very absurd. Who 
an the consumer! ? " (Q. Ramsay: ‘‘An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth.” Edin¬ 
burgh, 1836, p. 183.) 

* ** When a man is in want of a demand, does Mr. Malthus recommend him to pay 
tome other person to take off his goods?” is a question put by an angry disoiple of 
Bioardo to Malthus, who, like ^is disciple, Parson Chalmers, economically glorifies 
this olass of simple buyers or consumers. (See “An Inquiry into those principles re¬ 
specting the Nature of Demand and the necessity of Consumption, lately advocated 
by Mr. Malthus,” kc. Lon<i, 1821, p. 55.) * 
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sellers are also buyers, and buyers, sellers. Our difficulty may 
perhaps have arisen from treating the actors as personifications 
instead of as individuals. 

A may be clever enough to get the advantage of B or C 
without their being able to retaliate. A sells wine worth £40 
to B, and obtains from him in exchange com to the value of 
£50. A has converted his £40 into £50, has made more mcuey 
out of less, and has converted his commodities into capital. 
Let us examine this a little more closely. Before the exchange 
we had £40 worth of wine in the hands of A, and £50 worth 
of com in those of B, a total value of £90. After the exchange 
we have still the same total value of £90. The value in eircula-' 
tion has not increased by one iota, it is only distributed differ¬ 
ently between A and B. What is a loss of value to B is surplus- 
value to A; what is “ minus ” to one is “ plus ” to the other. 
The same change would have taken place, if A, without the 
formality of an exchange, had directly stolen the £10 from B. 
The sum of the values in circulation can clearly not be aug¬ 
mented by any change in their distribution, any more than 
the quantity of the precious metals in a country by a Jew 
selling a Queen Ann’s farthing for a guinea. The capitalist 
class, as a whole, in any country, cannot over-reach themselves. 

Turn and twist then as we may, the fact remains unaltered. 
If equivalents aro exchanged, no surplus-value results, and if 
non-equivalents are exchanged, still no surplus-value.* Circula¬ 
tion, or the exchange of commodities, begets no value.* 

1 Destutt de Tracy, although, or perhaps because, he was a member of the Institute, 
held the opposite view. He says, industrial capitalists make profits because “they 
all sell for more than it has cost to produce. And to whom do they sell ? In the 
first instance to one another.” (L c., p. 239.) 

* “ L’6change qui se fait de deux valeurs 6gaits n’augments ni ne diminue la mnseo 
dos valours subiistantes dans la soci6t£. L’6change de deux valours in6gales . . . 
ne change rien non plus i la sorame des valours sociales, bien quH ajoute i la fortune 
de l*un ce au’il 6te de la fortune de l’autre.” (J. B. Say, L o. 1.1., pp. 344, 345.) Say, 
not in the least troubled as to the consequenoes of this statement, borrows it, almost 
word for word, from the Physiocrats. The following example will shew how Monsieur 
Say turned to account the writings of the Physiocrats, in his day quite forgotten, for 
the purpose of expanding the “ value " of his own. His most celebrated saying, “ On 
n’acliete dee prodults q, ’avec des produits ” (L c., t. II., p. 438) runs as follows in 
the original physiocratic work: “Lea productions neaj^aient qu’avec des productions.” 
(“ Trosne,” 1. c., p. 899.) 

* “ Exchange confers no value at all upon produots. * (F. Wayland: “ The Elements 

of Political Economy.’* Boston, 1863, p. 168.) * 
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The reason is now therefore plain why, in analysing the 
standard form of capital, the form under which it determines 
the economical organisation of modem society, we entirely 
left out of consideration its most popular, and, so to say, ante¬ 
diluvian forms, merchants’ capital and money-lenders’ capital. 

The circuit M—C—M', buying in order to sell dearer, is seen 
most clearly in genuine merchants’ capital. But the movement 
takes place entirely within the sphere of circulation. Since, 
however, it is impossible, by circulation alone, to account for 
the conversion of money into capital, for the formation of 
surplus-value, it would appear, that merchants’ capital is an 
impossibility, so long as equivalents are exchanged; 1 that, there¬ 
fore, it can only have its origin in the twofold advantage 
gained, over both the selling and the buying producers, by the 
merchant who parasitically shoves himself in between them. 
It is in this sense that Franklin says, “war is robbery, 
commerce is generally cheating.’’’ If the transformation of 
merchants’ money into capital is to be explained otherwise 
than by the producers being simply cheated, a long series of 
intermediate steps would be necessary, which, at present, when 
the simple circulation of commodities forms our only assump¬ 
tion, are entirely wanting. 

What we have said with reference to merchants’ capital, 
applies still more to money-lenders’ capital. In merchants’ 
capital, the two extremes, the money that is thrown upon the 
market, and the augmented money that is withdrawn from the 
market, are at least connected by a purchase and a sale, in 
other words by the movement of the circulation. In money¬ 
lenders’ capital the form M—C—M' is reduced to the two ex¬ 
tremes without a mean, M—M', money exchanged for more 
money, a form that is incompatible with the nature of money, 
and therefore remains inexplicable from the standpoint of the 
circulation of commodities. Hence Aristotle: “ since chrema- 

> Under the rale of inrarinble equivalents commerce would be impossible. (0. 
Opdyke: “A Treatise on Folit. Economy." New York,1851, p.66-69.) “The difference 
between real value and exchange value is based upon this fact, namely, that the 
value of a thing is different from the so-called equivalent given for it in trade, it, 
that this equivalent is no equivalent.” (F. Engels, L e. p. 96.) 

* Benjamin Franklin: Works, Vol. II. edit. Sparks in “ Positions to be examined 
eoneerning National Wealtji,” p. 876. 
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tisfcic is a double science, one part belonging tq commerce, the 
other to economic, the latter being necessary and praiseworthy, 
the former based on circulation and with justice disapproved 
(for it is not based on Nature, but on mutual cheating), there¬ 
fore the usurer is most rightly hated, because money itself is 
the source of his gain, and is not used for the purposes for 
which it was invented. For it originated for the exchange of 
commodities, but interest makes out of money, more money. 
Hence its name («»« interest and offspring). For the be¬ 
gotten are like those who beget them. But interest is money 
of money, so that of all modes of making a living, this is the 
most contrary to nature.” 1 

In the course of our investigation, we shall find that both 
merchants’ capital and interest-bearing capital are derivative 
forms, and at the same time it will become clear, why these 
two forms appear in the course of history before the modem 
standard form of capital. 

We have shown that surplus-value cannot be created by 
circulation, and, therefore, that in its formation, something 
must take place in the background, which is not apparent in 
the circulation itself.* But can surplus-value possibly originate 
anywhere else than in circulation, which is the sum total of all 
the mutual relations of commodity-owners, as far as they are 
determined by their commodities ? Apart from circulation, 
the commodity-owner is in relation only with his own com¬ 
modity. So far as regards value, that relation is limited to 
this, that the commodity contains a quantity of his own labour, 
that quantity being measured by a definite social standard. 
This quantity is expressed by the value of the commodity, and 
■since the value is reckoned in money of account, this quantity 
is also expressed by the price, which we will suppose to be £10. 
But his labour is not represented both by the value of the 
commodity, and by a surplus over that value, not by a price of 
10 that is also a price of 11, not by a value that is greater than 
itself. The commodity owner can, by his labour, create value, 

1 Aristotle, L c. o. 10. • 

* “ Profit, in tire uiuel oonditlon of the market, la not made by exchanging. Had 
4t not existed beforo, neither eoold it after that transaction. 1 * (Ramsay, L c., p. 184. 

• % 
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but not self-expanding value. He can increase the value of his 
commodity, by adding fresh labour, and therefore more value 
to the value in hand, by making, for instance, leather into 
boots. The same material has now more value, because it 
contains a greater quantity of labour. The boots have there¬ 
fore more value than the leather, but the value of the leather 
remains what it was; it has not expanded itself, has not, 
during the making of the boots, annexed surplus value. It is 
therefore impossible that outside the sphere of circulation, a 
producer of commodities can, without coming into contact with 
other commodity owners, expand value, and consequently con¬ 
vert money or commodities into capital. 

It is therefore impossible for capital to be produced by cir¬ 
culation, and it is equally impossible for it to originate apart 
from circulation. It must have its origin both in circulation 
and yet not in circulatioa 

We have, therefore, got a double result. 

The conversion of money into capital has to be explained on 
the basis of the laws that regulate the exchange of commodities, 
in such a way that the starting point is the exchange of 
equivalents. 1 Our friend, Moneybags, who as yet is only an 
embryo capitalist, must buy his commodities at their value, 
must sell them at their value, and yet at the end of the pro¬ 
cess must withdraw more value from circulation than he threw 


1 From the foregoing investigation, the reader will see that this statement only means 
that the formation of oapital must be possible even though the price and value of a 
eommodity be the same; for its formation cannot be attributed to any deviation of 
the one from the other. If prices actually differ from values, we must, first of all, 
reduce the former to the latter, in other words, treat the difference as accidental in 
order that the phenomena may be observed in their purity, and our observations not 
interfered with by disturbing circumstances that have nothing to do with the process 
in question. We know, moreover, that this reduction is no mere scientific process. 
The continual oscillations in prices, their rising and falling, compensate each other, 
and reduoe themselves to an average prioe, which is their hidden regulator. It forms 
the guiding star of the merchant or the manufacturer in every undertaking that re¬ 
quires time. He knows that when a long period of time is taken, commodities are 
sold neither over nor under, but at their average prioe. If therefore he thought about 
the matter at all, he would formulate the problem of the formation of capital as 
follows: How can we account fpr the origin of capital on the supposition that prices 
are regulated by the average prioe, ultimately by the value of the commodit y s J 
1 say “ ultimately,because average prioes do not directly coincide with the values of 
commodities, as Adam Smitfc, Bicardo, and others believe * 
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into it at starting. His development into a fall-grown capi¬ 
talist must take place, both within the sphere of circulation 
and without it. These are the conditions of the problem 
Hie Rhodus, hie salta! 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE BITTING AND SELLING OF LABOUR-POWER. 

The change of value that occurs in the case of money intended 
to be converted into capital, cannot take place in the money 
itself, since in its function of means of purchase and of pay¬ 
ment, it does no more than realise the price of the commodity 
it buys or pays for; and, as hard cash, it is value petrified, 
never varying. 1 Just as little can it originate in the second 
act of circulation, the re-sale of the commodity, which does 
no more than transform the article from its bodily form back 
again into its money-form. The change must, therefore, take 
place in the commodity bought by the first act, M—C, but not 
in its value, for equivalents are exchanged, and the commodity 
is paid for at its full value. We are, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that the change originates in the use-value, as such, 
of the commodity, i.e., in its consumption. In order to be able 
to extract value from the consumption of a commodity, our 
friend, Moneybags, must be so lucky as to find, within the 
sphere of circulation, in the market, a commodity, whose use- 
value possesses the peculiar property of being a source of 
value, whose actual consumption, therefore, is itself an em¬ 
bodiment of labour, and, consequently, a creation of value. 
The possessor of money does find on the market such a special 
commodity in capacity for labour or labour-power. 

By labour-power or capacity for labour is to be understood 
the aggregate of those mental and physical capabilities exist¬ 
ing in a human.being, which he exercises whenever he 
produces a use-value of any description.* 

1 “In the fora of uonej.capital ii productive of so profit/’ (Ricardo ■ 

'Mac. of Fol. Eoon.”4>. 26,.) 


X 
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But in order that our owner of money may be able to find 
labour-power offered for sale as a commodity, .various conditions 
must first be fulfilled. The exchange of commodities of itself 
implies no other relations of dependence than those which 
result from its own nature. On this assumption, labour-power 
can appear upon the market as a commodity, only if, and so 
far jjs, its possessor, the individual whose labour-power it is, 
offers it for sale, or sells it, as a commodity. In order that he 
may be able to do this, he must have it at his disposal, must 
be the untrammelled owner of his capacity for labour, ue., of 
his person 1 He and the owner of money meet in the market, 
and deal with each other as on the basis of equal rights, with 
this difference alone, that one is buyer, the other seller; both, 
therefore, equal in the eyes of the law. The continuance of 
this relation demands that the owner of the labour-power 
should sell it only for a definite period, for if he were to sell it 
rump and stump, once for all, he would be selling himself, 
converting himself from a free man into a slave, from an owner 
of a commodity into a commodity. He must constantly look 
upon his labour-power as his own property, his own commodity, 
and this he can only do by placing it at the disposal of the buyer 
temporarily, for a definite period of time. By this means alon 
can he avoid renouncing his rights of ownership over it.* 

1 In encyclopedias of classical antiquities we find such nonsense as this—that in 
the ancient world capital was fully developed, “ except that the free labourer and a 
system of credit was wanting.” Mommsen also, in his “ History of Rome,” commits, 
in thiB rcupoct, one blunder after another. 

1 Hence legislation in various countries fixes a maximum for labour-contracts. 
Wherever free labour is the rule, the laws regulate the mode of terminating this con¬ 
tract. In some States, particularly in Mexioo (before the American Civil War, also in 
the territories taken from Mexico, and also, as a matter of fact, in the Danubian 
provinces till the revolution effected by Ku8a), slavery is hidden under the form of 
peonage. By means of advances, repayable in labour, which are handed down 
from generation to generation, not only the individual labourer, but his family, 
become, de facto, the property of other persons and their families. Juarez abolished 
peonage. The so-oalled Emperor Maximilian re-established it by a decree, whioh, in 
the House of Representatives at Washington, was aptly denounced as a decree for th* 
re-introduction of slavery into Mexioo. “ I may make over to another the use, 
for a limited time, of my particular bodily and mental aptitudes and capabilities; 
because, in consequence of this restriction, they are impressed with a character of 
alienation with regard to me ap a whole. But by the alienation of all my labour- 
time and the whole of my work, I should be converting the substance itself, in other 
words, my general activity and reality, my person, into the property of another r 
<He$el, “ Philosophie des R^hts.” Berlin, 1840, p. 104 1 67.fr 
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The second essential condition to the owner of money 
finding labour-ptfwer in the market as a commodity is this— 
that the labourer instead of being in the position to sell com¬ 
modities in which his labour is incorporated, must be obliged 
to offer for sale as a commodity that very labour-power, which 
exists only in his living self. 

In order that a man may be able to sell commodities other 
than labour-power, he must of course have the means of 
production, as raw material, implements, &c. No boots c n 
be made without leather. He requires also the means of 
subsistence. Nobody—not even “ a musician of the future ’’ — 
can live upon future products, or upon use-values in an un 
finished state; and ever since the first moment of his appearance 
on the world’s stage, man always has been, and must still be 
a consumer, both before and while be is producing. In a 
society where all products assume the form of commodities, 
these commodities must be sold after they have been produced; 
it is only after their sale that they can serve in satisfying the 
requirements of their producer. The time necessary for their 
sale is superadded to that necessary for their production. 

For the conversion of his money into capital, therefore, the 
owner of money must meet in the market with the free 
labourer, free in the double sense, that as a free man he can 
dispose of his labour-power as his own commodity, and that on 
the other hand he has no other commodity for sale, is short 
of everything necessary for the realisation of his labour- 
power. 

The question why this free labourer confronts him in the 
market, has no interest for the owner of money, who regards 
the labour market as a branch of the general market for com¬ 
modities. And for the present it interests us just as little. 
We cling to the fact theoretically, as he does practically. One 
thing, however, is clear—nature does not produce on the one 
side owners of money or commodities, and on the other men 
possessing nothing but their own labour-power. This relation 
has no natural basis, neither is its social basis one that is 
common to all historical periods. It is clearly the result of a 
past historical development, the product«of many economical 
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revolutions, of the extinction of a whole series of older forms 
of social production. 

So, too, the economical categories, already discussed by us, 
bear the stamp of history. Definite historical conditions are 
necessary that a product may become a commodity. It must 
not Ije produced as the immediate means of subsistence of the 
producer himself. Had we gone further, and inquired under 
what circumstances all, or even the majority of products take 
the form of commodities, we should have found that this can 
only happen with production of a very specific kind, capitalist 
production. Such an inquiry, however, would have been 
foreign to the analysis of commodities. Production and 
circulation of commodities can take place, although the great 
mass of the objects produced are intended for the immediate 
requirements of their producers, are not turned into commodi¬ 
ties, and consequently social production is not yet by a long 
way dominated in its length and breadth by exchange-value. 
The appearance of products as commodities presupposes such a 
development of the social division of labour, that the separation 
of use-value from exchange-value, a separation which first 
begins with barter, must already have been completed. But 
such a degree of development is common to many forms of 
society, which in other respects present the most varying 
historical features. On the other hand, if we consider money, 
its existence implies a definite stage in the exchange of 
commodities. The particular functions of money which it 
performs, either as the mere equivalent of commodities, or as 
means of circulation, or means of payment, as hoard or as 
universal money, point, according to the extent and relative 
preponderance of the one function or the other, to very 
different stages in the process of social production, fet we 
know by experience that a circulation of commodities relatively 
primitive, suffices for the production of all these forms. Other¬ 
wise with capital The historical conditions of its existence 
are by no means given with the mere circulation of money and 
commodities. It can spring into life, only when the owner of 
the means of production and subsistence meqts in the market 
with the free labourer gelling his labour-power. And this one 
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historical condition comprises a worlds history. Capital, 
therefore, announces from its first appearance a new epoch in 
the process of social production. 1 

We must now examine more closely this peculiar commodity, 
labour-power. Like all others it has a value. ’ How is that 
value determined ? 

The value of labour-power is determined, as in the case of • 
every other commodity, by the labour-time necessary for the 
production, and consequently also the reproduction, of this 
special article. So far as it has value, it represents no more 
than a definite quantity of the average labour of society 
incorporated in it. Labour-power exists only as a capacity, or 
power of the living individual Its production consequently 
presupposes his existence. Given the individual, the produc¬ 
tion of labour-power consists in his reproduction of himself or 
his maintenance. For his maintenance he requires a given 
quantity of the means of subsistence. Therefore the labour¬ 
time requisite for the production of labour-power reduces itself 
to that necessary for the production of those means of 
subsistence; in other words, the value of labour-power is the 
value of the means of subsistence necessary for the mainten¬ 
ance of the labourer. Labour-power, however, becomes a 
reality only by its exercise; it sets itself in action only by 
working. But thereby a definite quantity of human muscle, 
nerve, brain, &e., is wasted, and these require to be restored. 
This increased expenditure demands a larger income. ’ If the 
owner of labour-power works to-day, to-morrow he must again 
be able to repeat the same process in the same conditions as 
regards health and strength. His means of subsistence must 
therefore be sufficient to maintain him in his normal state as 

1 TheSbapitalist epooh is therefore characterised by this, that labour-power takes 
in the eyes of the labourer himself the form of a commodity which is his property; 
his labour consequently becomes wage labour. On the other hand, it is only from 
this moment that the produce of labour universally becomes a commodity. 

* “ The value or wcrth of a man, is as of all other things his price—that is to say, 
so much as would be given for the ose of his power.” (Th. Hobbea: “ Leviathan " in 
Works, Ed. Moleswortu. Lond. 1839-44, v. iii., p. 76.) 

* Hence the Roman Villicus, as overlooker of \he agricultural slaves, received 

“more meagre fare than working slaves, beoause his work was lighter." (Th 
Mommsen Rom. UesfhioliU, 1856, p. 810.) V 
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a labouring individual His natural wants, such as food, 
clothing, fuel, and housing, vary according to the climatic and 
other physical conditions of his country. On the other hand, 
the number and extent of his so-called necessaiy wants, as also 
the modes of satisfying them, are themselves the product of 
historical development, and depend therefore to a great extent 
on the degree of civilisation of a country, more particularly on 
the conditions under which, and consequently on the habits and 
degree of comfort in which, the class of free labourers has been 
formed. 1 In contradistinction therefore to the case of other 
commodities, there enters into the determination of the value 
of labour-power a historical and moral element Nevertheless, 
in a given country, at a given period, the average quantity of 
the means of subsistence necessary for the labourer is 
practically known. 

The owner of labour-power is mortaL If then his appear¬ 
ance in the market is to be continuous, and the continuous con¬ 
version of money into capital assumes this, the seller of labour- 
power must perpetuate himself, “ in the way that every living 
individual perpetuates himself, by procreation.”* The labour- 
power withdrawn from the market by wear and tear and 
death, must be continually replaced by, at the very least, an 
equal amount of fresh labour-power. Hence the sum of the 
means of subsistence necessary for the production of labour- 
power must include the means necessary for the labourer’s 
substitutes, i.e., his children, in order that this race of peculiar 
commodity-owners may perpetuate its appearance in the 
market.* 

In order to modify the human organism, so that it may ac¬ 
quire skill and handiness in a given branch of industry, and 
become labour-power of a special kind, a special education or 
training is requisite, and this, on its part, costs an equivalent 

1 Compare W. H. Thornton: “Overpopulation end it* Remedy," Loud., 184G. 

* Petty. 

* “ It* (labour’*) natural price. . . . consist* in such a quantity of neoeaaarie* 

end comfort* of life, a*, from the nature of the climate, and the habit* of the coun¬ 
try, are necessary to support tl^e labourer, and to enable him to rear such a family 
a* may preserve, in the market, an undiminithed supply of labour.” (R. Torrens: 
" An Essay on the external Corn Trade.” Loud., 1815, p. 62.) The word labour ie 
here wrongly used for labour-power. i 
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in commodities of a greater or less amount. This amount 
varies according to the more or less complicated character of 
the labour-power. The expenses of this education (excessively 
small in the case of ordinary labour-power), enter pro tanto 
into the total value spent in its production. 

The value of labour-power resolves itself into the value of a 
definite quantity of the means of subsistence. It therefore 
varies with the value of these means or with the quantity of 
labour requisite for their production. 

Some of the means of subsistence, such as food and fuel, are 
consumed daily, and a fresh supply must be provided 
daily. Others such as clothes and furniture last for 
longer periods and require to be replaced only at longer in¬ 
tervals. One article must be bought or paid for daily, another 
weekly, another quarterly, and so on. But in whatever way 
the sum total of these outlays may be spread over the year, 
they must be covered by the average income, taking one day 
with another. If the total of the commodities required daily 
for the production of labour-power=A, and those required 
weekly=B, and those required quarterly=C, and so on, the 
daily average of these commodities = Hy_+A“+‘ 0 +**' Suppose 
that in this mass of commodities requisite for the average day 
there are embodied 6 hours of social labour, then there is incor¬ 
porated daily in labour-power half a day's average social labour, 
in other words, half a day’s labour is requisite for the daily 
production of labour-power. This quantity of labour forms 
the value of a day’s labour-power or the value of the labour- 
power daily reproduced. If half a day’s average social labour is 
incorporated in three shillings, then three shillings is the price 
corresponding to the value of a day’s labour-power. If its 
owner therefore offers it for sale at three shillings a day, its 
selling price is equal to its value, and according to our sup¬ 
position, our friend Moneybags, who is intent upon converting 
his three shillings into capital, pays this value. 

The minimum limit of the value of labour-power is de¬ 
termined by the value of the commodities, without the daily 
supply of which the labourer cannot renew his vital energy, 
consequently by the value of those me|ns of subsistence that 

m 
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are physically indispensabla If the price of labour-power fall 
to this minimum, it falls below its value, sioqe under such cir¬ 
cumstances it can be maintained and developed only in a 
crippled state. But the value of every commodity is deter¬ 
mined by the labour-time requisite to turn it out so as to be of 
normal quality. 

It is a very cheap sort of sentimentality which declares this 
method of determining the value of labour-power, a method 
prescribed by the very nature of the case, to be a brutal 
method, and which wails with Rossi that, “To comprehend 
capacity for labour (puissance de travail) at the same time 
that we make abstraction from the means of subsistence of the 
labourers during the process of production, is to comprehend a 
phantom (etre de raison). When we speak of labour, or 
capacity for labour, we speak at the same time of the labourer 
and his means of subsistence, of labourer and wages.” 1 When 
we speak of capacity for labour, we do not speak of labour, any 
more than when we speak of capacity for digestion, we speak 
of digestion. The latter process requires something more than 
a good stomach. When we speak of capacity for labour, we do 
not abstract from the necessary means of subsistence. On the 
contrary, their value is expressed in its value. If his capacity 
for labour remains unsold, the labourer derives no benefit from 
it, but rather he will feel it to be a cruel nature-imposed 
necessity that this capacity has cost for its production a de¬ 
finite amount of the means of subsistence and that it will con¬ 
tinue to do so for its reproduction. He will then agree with 
Sismondi: “ that capacity for labour. ... is nothing unless it 
is sold.”’ 

One consequence of the peculiar nature of labour-power as a 
commodity is, that its use-value does not, on the conclusion of 
the contract between the buyer and seller, immediately pass 
into the hands of the former. Its value, like that of every 
other commodity, is already fixed before it goes into circula¬ 
tion, since a definite quantity of social labour has been spent 
upon it; but its use-value consists in the subsequent exercise of 

1 Rowi. “Count d'Kcon. Polit: ” Bnuellen, 1842, p. 370. 

1 Siamondi: “ Nojjv. Prino. etc,” 1.1. p. 112. % 
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its force. The alienation of labour-power and its- actual appro¬ 
priation by the buyer, its employment as a use-value, are 
separated by an interval of time. But in those cases in which 
the formal alienation by sale of the use-value of a commodity, is 
not simultaneous with its actual delivery to the buyer, the 
money of the latter usually functions as means of payment.' 
In every country in which the capitalist mode of production 
reigns, it is the custom not to pay for labour-power before it 
has been exercised for the period fixed by the contract, as for 
example, the end of each week. In all eases, therefore, the use- 
value of the labour-power is advanced to the capitalist.- the 
labourer allows the buyer to consume it before he receives pay¬ 
ment of the price j he everywhere gives credit to the 
capitalist. That this credit is no mere fiction, is shown not 
only by the occasional loss of wages on the bankruptcy of the 
capitalist, 8 but also by a series of more enduring conse¬ 
quences. 8 Nevertheless, whether money serves as a means of 

1 “ All labour is paid after it has ceased.” (“ An Inquiry into those Principles re¬ 
specting the Nature of Demand,” &c., p. 104.) “ Le crfcdit commercial a dh commenoer 
au moment oil l’ouvrier, premier artisan de la production, a pu, au moyen de ses 
Economies, attendre le salaire de son travail jusqu, & la fin de la semaine, de la 
quinzame. du mois, du trimestre, Ac. (Ch. Ganilh : “ Des SystdmeB de l’Econ. Polit." 
2feme. edit Pans, 1821, t. I. p. 150.) 

2 “ L’ouvrier prftte son industrie,” but adds Storch slyly: he “ risks nothing w ex¬ 
cept ‘‘de perdre son salaire .... l’ouvrier ne transmet rien de materiel.** 
(Storch : “Oours d’Econ Polit. Leon.” P6tersbourg, 1815, t. IL, p., 87.) 

8 One example. In Ixindon there are two sorts of bakers, the “ full priced,” who 
sell bread at its full value, and the “ undorsellers, ” who sell it under its value. The 
latter cla^s comprises more than three-fourths of the total number of bakers, (p. 
xxxii in the Report of H. S. Tremenheere, commissioner to examine into “the griev¬ 
ances complained of by the journeymen bakers,” Ac., Lond. 1862.) The undersellers, 
almost without exception, sell bread adulterated with alum, soap, pearl ashes, chalk, 
Derby sin re stone-dust, and such like agreeable nourishing and wholeeome ingredients. 
(See the above cited blue book, as also the report of “ the committee of 1855 on the 
adulteration of bread, ” and Dr HassaH’s “Adulterations detected,” 2nd Ed. Lond. 
1862.) Sir John Gordon stated before the committee of 1855, that “In oonsequenoc 
of these adulterations, the poor man, who lives on two pounds of bread a day, does 
not now get one fourth part of nourishing matter, let alone the deleterious effeots on 
his health.” Tremenheere states (1. c. p. xlriii), as the reason, why a very large part 
of the working class, although well aware of this adulteration, nevertheless accept 
the alum, stone-dust, Ac., as part of their purchase: that it is for them " a matter of 
necessity to take from their baker or from the chandler’s shop, such bread as they 
choose to supply.” As they are not paid their wages before the end of the week, 
they in their turn are unable “ to pay for the bread consumed by their families, dur¬ 
ing the week, before the end of the week,” and Tremenheere adds on the evidenoe of 
witnesses, “it is notoriouslthat bread composed of those nurtures, is made expressly 
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purchase or as a means of payment, this makes no alteration in 
the nature of the exchange of commodities. The price of the 
labour-power is fixed by the contract, although it is not 
realised till later, like the rent of a house. The labour-power is 
sold, although it is only paid for at a later period. It will, 
therefore, be useful, for a clear comprehension of the relation 
of the parties, to assume provisionally, that the possessor of 
labour-power, on the occasion of each sale, immediately re¬ 
ceives the price stipulated to be paid for it 
We now know how the value paid by the purchaser to the 
possessor of this peculiar commodity, labour-power, is de¬ 
termined, The use-value which the former gets in exchange, 
manifests itself only in the actual usufruct, in the consump¬ 
tion of the labour-power. The money owner buys every¬ 
thing necessary for this purpose, such as raw material, in the 
market, and pays for it at its full value. The consumption of 
labour-power is at one and the same time the production of 
commodities and of surplus value. The consumption of labour- 
power is completed, as in the case of every other commodity, 
outside the limits of the market or of the sphere of circulation. 
Accompanied by Mr. Moneybags and by the possessor of labour- 
power, we therefore take leave for a time of this noisy sphere, 
where everything takes place on the surface and in view of all 
men, and follow them both into the hidden abode of production, 

for sale in this manner.” In many English and still more Scotch agricultural dis¬ 
tricts, wages aie paid fortnightly and even monthly ; with such long intervals between 
the payments, the agricultural labourer is obliged to buy on credit. ... He 
must j>ay higher prices, and is in fact tied to the shop which gives him credit. Thus 
at Hoiningham in Wilts, for example, where the wages are monthly, the same flour 
that he could buy elsewhere at Is lOd per stone, costs him 2s 4d per stone. (“ Sixth 
Report” on “Publio Health” by “The Medical Officer of the Privy Council. 
&c., 1864.” p. 264.) “ The block printers of Paisley and Kilmarnock enforced, by 
a strike, fortnightly, instead of monthly payment of wages.” (“Reports of the In- 
ipertors of Factories for 31st Oot., 1853,” p. 34). As a further pretty result of the 
credit given by the workmen to the capitalist, we may refer to the method current in 
in.'.ny English ooal mines, whore the labourer is not paid till the end of the month, 
and in the iruantime, receives sums on acoount /rorn the capitalist, often in goods for 
which the miner is obliged to pay more than the market price (Truck-system.) “ It is 
a common practice with the coal masters to pay once a month, and advance cash to 
their workmu; at the end of each intermediate week. The cash is given In the shop" 
H.f., the Tommy shop which belongs to the master); “ the men take it on one side 
and lav it out on the other.” (“ Children’s Employment Commission, 111. Report,” 
I*Ml *64, p 38.11.19%) 
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on whose threshold there stares us in the face “ No admittance 
except on business.”. Here we shall see, not only how capital 
produces, but how capital is produced. We shall at last force 
the secret of profit making. 

This sphere that we are deserting, within whose boundaries 
the sale and purchase of labour-power goes on, is in fact a very 
Eden of the innate rights of man. There alone rule Freedom, 
Equality, Property and Bentham. Freedom, because both buyer 
and seller of a commodity, say of labour-power, are constrained 
only by their own free will. They contract as free agents, and 
the agreement they come to, is but the form in which they give 
legal expression to their common wilL Equality, because each 
enters into relation with the other, as with a simple owner of 
commodities, and they exchange equivalent for equivalent. 
Property, because each disposes only of what is his own. And 
Bentham, because each looks only to himself. The only force 
that brings them together and puts them in relation with each 
other, is the selfishness, the gain and the private interests of 
each. Each looks to himself only, and no one troubles himself 
about the rest, and just because they do so, do they all, in 
accordance with the pre-established harmony of things, or 
under the auspices of an all-shrewd providence, work together 
to their mutual advantage, for the common weal and in the 
interest of all 

On leaving this sphere of simple circulation or of exchange 
of commodities, which furnishes the “Free-trader Vulgaris" 
with his views and ideas, and with the standard by which he 
judges a society based on capital and wages, we think we can 
perceive a change in the physiognomy of our dramatis person®. 
He, who before was the money owner, now strides in front as 
capitalist; the possessor of labour-power follows as his labourer. 
The one with an air of importance, smirking, intent on business; 
the other, timid and holding back, like one who is bringing his 
own hide to market and has nothing to expect but—a hiding. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LABOUR-PROCESS AND THE PROCESS OF PRODUCING SUR¬ 
PLUS-VALUE. 

SECTION 1.—THE LABOVE.-PROCB88 OB TH* PRODUCTION OF U8K-VJJUR8. 

The capitalist buys labour-power in order to use it; and labour- 
power in use is labour itself. The purchaser of labour-power con¬ 
sumes it by setting the seller of it to work By working, the 
latter becomes actually, what before he only was potentially, 
labour-power in action, a labourer. In order that his labour may 
reappear in a commodity, he must, before all things, expend it 
on something useful, on something capable of satisfying a 
want of some sort Hence, what the capitalist sets the lab¬ 
ourer to produce, is a particular use-value, a specified article. 
The fact that the production of use-values, or goods, is carried 
on under the control of a capitalist and on his behalf, does not 
alter the general character of that production. We shall, 
therefore, in the first place, have to consider the labour-process 
independently of the particular form it assumes under given 
social conditions. 

Labour is, in the first place, a process in which both man 
and Nature participate, and in which man of his own accord 
starts, regulates, and .controls the material re-actions between 
himself and Nature. He opposes himself to Nature as one of 
her own forces, setting in motion arms and legs, head and 
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hands, the natural forces of his body, in order to appropriate 
Nature’s productions in a form adapted to his own wants. By 
thus acting on the external world and changing it, he at the 
same time changes his own nature. He develops his slumber¬ 
ing powers and compels them to act in obedience to his sway. 
We are not now dealing with those primitive instinctive forms 
>f labour that remind us of the mere animal. An immeasur¬ 
able interval of time separates the state of things in which a 
nan brings his labour-power to market for sale as a commodity, 
from that state in which human labour was still in its first in¬ 
stinctive stage. We presuppose labour in a form that stamps 
t as exclusively human. A spider conducts operations that 
resemble those of a weaver, and a bee puts to shame many an 
urckitect in the construction of her cells. But what distin¬ 
guishes the worst architect from the best of bees is this, that 
die architect raises his structure in imagination before he erects 
.t in reality. At the end of every labour-process, we get a re¬ 
sult that already existed in the imagination of the labourer at 
its commencement. He not only elfects a change of form in 
the material on which he works, but he also realises a purpose 
rf his own that gives the law to his modus operandi, and to 
trhich he must subordinate his will. And this subordination 
is no mere momentary act. Besides the exertion of the bodily 
>rgans, tbe process demands that, during the whole operation, 
the workman’s will be steadily in consonance with his purpose, 
rbis means close attention. The less he is attracted by the 
nature of the work, and the mode in which it is carried on, 
md the less, therefore, he enjoys it as something which gives 
play to his bodily and mental powers, the more dose his atten¬ 
tion is forced to be. 

The elementary factors of the labour-process are l,the personal 
activity of man, i.e., work itself, 2, the subject of that work, 
and 3, its instruments. 

The soil (and this, economically speaking, includes water) in 
the virgin state in w' ich it supplies 1 man with necessaries or 

1 “The earth’s spontaneous productions being in smallspiantity, and quite indepen¬ 
dent of man, appear, as it were, to be furnished by Nature, in the same way as a small 
mm is given to a young nutn, in order to put him in a way of industry, and of mak¬ 
ing his fortune.”, (James Bteuart: ‘‘Principles of Polit. Bum.” edit. Dublin, 1770, 
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least development, than it requires specially prepared instru¬ 
ments. Thus in the .oldest caves we find stone implements and 
weapons. In the earliest period of human history domesticated 
animals, i.e., animals which have been bred for the purpose, and 
have undergone modifications by means of labour, play the 
chief part as instruments of labour along with specially pre¬ 
pared stones, wood, bones, and shells. 1 The use and fabrication 
of instruments of labour, although existing in the germ among 
certain species of animals, is specifically characteristic of the 
human labour-process, and Franklin therefore defines man as a 
tool-making animal. Relics of by-gone instruments of labour 
possess the same importance for the investigation of extinct 
economical forms of society, as do fossil bones for the determina¬ 
tion of extinct species of animals. It is not the articles made, 
but how they are made, and by what instruments, that enables 
us to distinguish different economical epochs.’ Instruments of 
labour not only supply a standard of the degree of develop¬ 
ment to which human labour has attained, but they are also 
indicators of the social conditions under which that labour is 
carried on. Among the instruments of labour, those of a 
mechanical nature, which, taken as a whole, we may call the 
bone and muscles of production, offer much more decided 
characteristics of a given epoch of production, than those which, 
like pipes, tubs, baskets, jars, &c., serve only to hold the 
materials for labour, which latter class, we may in a general 
way, call the vascular system of production. The latter first 
begins to play an important part in the chemical industries 
In a wider sense we may include among the instruments ui 
labour, in addition to those things that are used for directly 
transferring labour to its subject, and which therefore, in one 

1 Turgot in his “ Reflexion* aur 1a Formation et la Distribution del Richoases " 
(176f>) brings well into prominenoe the importance of domesticated animals to early 
civilisation. 

1 The least important commodities of all for the technological comparison of 
different epochs of production are articles of luxury, in the strict meaning of the term. 
Ho*over little our written histories up to this tune notice the development of mateniu 
production, which is the be s of all social life, and therefore of all real history, yet 
prehistoric times have been classified iu accordance witlj the results, not of so called 
historical, but of materialistic investigations. These periods have been divided, u 
correspond with the materials from which their implements and weapons were raado 
via., into the stone, the bfonze, and the iron ages *. 
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way oi another, serve as conductors of activity, all such objects 
as are necessary for carrying on the labour-process. These do 
not enter directly into the process, but without them it is either 
impossible for it to take place at all, or possible only to a 
partial extent. Once more we find the earth to be a universal 
instrument of this sort, for it furnishes a locus standi to the 
labourer and a field of employment for his activity. Among 
instruments that are the result of 'previous labour and also 
belong to this class, we find workshops, canals, roads, and so 
forth. 

In the labour-process, therefore, man's activity, with the help 
of the instruments of labour, effects an alteration, designed from 
the commencement, in the material worked upon. The process 
disappears in the product; the latter is a use-value, Nature’s 
material adapted by a change of form to the wants of man. 
Labour has incorporated itself with its subject: the former is 
materialised, the latter transformed. That which in the labourer 
appeared as movement, now appears in the product as a fixed 
quality without motion. The blacksmith forges and the pro¬ 
duct is a forging. 

If we examine the whole process from the point of view of 
its result, the product, it is plain that both the instruments and 
the subject of labour, are means of production,’ and that the 
labour itself is productive labour.' 

Though a use-value, in the form of a product, issues from 
the labour-process, yet other use-values, products of previous 
labour, enter into it as means of production. The same use- 
value is both the product of a previous process, and a means oi 
production in a later process. Products are therefore not only 
results, but also essential conditions of labour. 

With the exception of the extractive industries, in which 
the material for labour is provided immediately by naf-ire, 
such as mining, hunting, fishing, and agriculture (so far as the 

1 It appean paradoxical to assert, that onoaugbt flab, for instance, are a meant of 
production in the fishing industry. But hitherto no one has diacoveredihe art of 
catching fiih in waters that qpntaan none. 

1 This method of determining from the standpoint of the labour-process alone, what 
is productive labour, is by no means directly applicable to the case of the capitalist 
far lees of orodaction. < 1 
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latter is confined to breaking up virgin soil), all branches of 
industry manipulate raw material, objects already filtered 
through labour, already products of labour. Such is seed in 
agriculture. Animals and plants, which we are accustomed to 
consider as products of nature, are in their present form, not 
only products of, say last year’s labour, but the result of a 
gradual transformation, continued through many generations, 
under man’s superintendence, and by means of bis labour. 
But in the great majority of cases, instruments of labour show 
even to the most superficial observer, traces of the labour of 
past ages. 

Raw material may either form the principal substance of a 
product, or it may ente. into its formation only as an acces¬ 
sory. An accessory may be consumed by the instruments of 
labour, as coal under a boiler, oil by a wheel, hay by draft- 
horses, or it may be mixed with the raw material in order to 
produce some modification thereof, as chlorine into unbleached 
linen, coal with iron, dye-stuff with wool, or again, it may help 
to carry on the work itself, as in the case of the materials used 
for heating and lighting workshops. The distinction between 
principal substance and accessory vanishes in the true chemical 
industries, because there none of the raw material reappears, in 
its original composition, in the substance of the product 1 

Every object possesses various properties, and is thus capable 
of being applied to different uses. One and the same product 
may therefore serve as raw material in very different processes. 
Com, for example, is a raw material for millers, starch-manu¬ 
facturers, distillers, and cattle-breeders. It also enters as raw 
material into its own production in the shape of seed: coal, too, 
is at the same time the product of, and a means of production 
in, coal-mining. 

Again, a particular product may be used in (me and the same 
process, both as an instrument of labour and as raw material. 
Take, for instance, the fattening of cattle, where the animal is 
the raw material, and at the same time an instrument for the 
production of manure. , 

1 Storoh calls true raw materials ‘ matters#,” and accessory material " mutfrnaua: * 
Oherbuliei describes aoceslones »> * matter** uuti'uinentalA ”’ 
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A product, though ready for immediate consumption, may 
yet serve as raw material for a further product, as grapes when 
they become the raw material for wine. On the other hand, 
labour may give us its product in such a form, that we can use 
it only as raw material, as is the case with cotton, thread, and 
yarn. Such a raw material, though itself a product, may have 
to go through a whole series of different processes : in each of 
these in turn, it serves, with constantly varying form, as raw 
material, until the last process of the series leaves it a perfect 
product, ready for individual consumption, or for use as an in¬ 
strument of labour. 

Hence we Bee, that whether a use-value is to be regarded as 
raw material, as instrument of labour, or as product, this is deter¬ 
mined entirely by its function in the labour process, by the 
position it there occupies : as this varies, so does its character. 

Whenever therefore a product enters as a means of produc¬ 
tion into a new labour-process, it thereby loses its character of 
product, and becomes a mere factor in the process. A spinner 
treats spindles only as implements for spinning, and flax only 
as the material that he spins. Of course it is impossible to spin 
without material and spindles; and therefore the'existence of 
these things as products, at the commencement of the spinning 
operation, must be presumed: but in the process itself, the fact 
that they are products of previous labour, is a matter of utter' 
indifference; just as in the digestive process, it is of no impor¬ 
tance whatever, that bread is the produce of the previous 
labour of the farmer, the miller, and the baker. On the con¬ 
trary, it is generally by their imperfections as products, that 
the means of production in any process assert themselves in 
their character of products. A blunt knife or weak thread 
forcibly remind us of Mr. A., the cutler, or Mr. B., the spinner. 
In the finished product the labour by means of which it has 
acquired its useful qualities is not palpable, has apparently 
vanished. 

A machine which does not serve the purposes of labour, is 
useless. In addition, it falls a prey to the destructive influenoe 
of natural forces. Iron rusts and wood rots. Yam with which 
ire neither weave /tor knit, is cotton wasted. Living labour 
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must seine upon these things and rouse them from their death- 
sleep, change them from mere possible use-values into real 
and effective ones. Bathed in the fire of labour, appropriated 
as part and parcel of labour’s organism, and, as it were, made 
alive for the performance of their functions in the process, they 
are in truth consumed, but consumed with a purpose, as 
elementary constituents of new use-values, of new products, 
ever ready as means of subsistence for individual consumption, 
or as means of production for some new labour-process. 

If then, on the one hand, finished products are not only 
results, but also necessary conditions, of the labour-process, on 
the other hand, their assumption into that process, their contact 
with living labour, is the sole means by which they can be 
made to retain their character of use-values, and be utilised. 

Labour uses up its material factors, its subject and its 
instruments, consumes them, and is therefore a process of con¬ 
sumption. Such productive consumption is distinguished 
from individual consumption by this, that the latter uses up 
products, as means of subsistence for the living individual; the 
former, as means whereby alone, labour, the labour-power of 
the living individual, is enabled to act. The product, therefore, 
of individual consumption, is the consumer himself; the result 
of productive consumption, is a product distinct from the con¬ 
sumer. 

In so far then, as its instruments and subjects are themselves 
products, labour consumes products in order to create products, 
or in other words, consumes one set of products by turning 
them into means of production for another set. But, just as in 
the beginning, the only participators in the labour-process 
were man and the earth, which latter exists independently of 
man, so even now we still employ in the process many means 
of production,.provided directly by nature, that do not represent 
any combination of natural substances with human labour. 

The labour process, resolved as above into its simple 
elementary factors is human action with a view to the pro¬ 
duction of use-values, appropriation of tnatural substances to 
human requirements; it is the necessary condition for effecting 
exchange of matter between man and NfLure ; it is the ever- 
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Justing nature-imposed condition of human existence, and 
therefore is independent of every social phase of that existence, 
or rather, is common to every such phase. It was, therefore, 
not necessary to represent our labourer in connexion wito 
other labourers; man and his labour on one side, Nature and 
its materials on the other, sufficed. As the taste of the porridge 
does not tell you who grew the oats, no more does this simple 
process tell you of itself what are the social conditions under 
which it is taking place, whether under the slave-owner’s 
brutal lash, or the anxious eye of the capitalist, whether 
Cincinnatus carries it on in tilling his modest farm or a savage 
in killing wild animals with stones. 1 

Let us now return to our would-be capitalist. We left him 
just after he had purchased, in the open market, all the necessary 
factors of the labour-process; its objective factors, the means of 
production, as well as its subjective factor, labour-power. 
With the keen eye of an expert, he has selected the means of 
production and the kind of labour-power best adapted to his 
particular trade, be it spinning, bootmaking, or any other kind. 
He then proceeds to consume the commodity, the labour-power 
that he has just bought, by causing the labourer, the impersona¬ 
tion of that labour-power, to consume the means of production 
by his labour. The general character of the labour-process is 
evidently not changed by the fact, that the labourer works for 
the capitalist instead of for himself; moreover, the particular 
methods and operations employed in bootmaking or spinning 
are not immediately changed by the intervention of the 
capitalist He must begin by taking the labour-power as he 
finds it in the market, and consequently be satisfied with 
labour of such a kind as would be found in the period 
immediately preceding the rise of capitalists. Changes in the 
methods of production by the subordination of labour to 
capital, can take place only at a later period, and therefore 
will have to be treated of in a later chapter. 

1 By a wonderful tent of logioal acnmen, Colonel Terrene hae ducorered, in thi* 
(tone of the enrage the origin,of capital. “ In the tret (tone whioh he [the nvagej 
fling* at the wild animal he pnnne*, in the flnt *tick that he aeixe* to *trike down 
the fruit whioh hang* abor* hi* reach, we *ee the appropriation of on* article for the 
parpoee of aiding in the Soquirition of another, cod thui* duoorer the origin of 
' capital. (R. Toma*: 11 An B«ay on the Production of Wealth,” Ac., pp. 70-71.) 
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The labour-process, turned into the process by which the 
capitalist consumes labour-power, exhibits two characteristic 
phenomena. First, the labourer works under the control of 
the capitalist to whom his labour belongs ; the capitalist taking 
good care that the work is done in a proper manner, and that 
the means of production are used with intelligence, so that 
there is no unnecessary waste of raw material, and no wear and 
tear of the implements beyond what is necessarily caused by 
the work. 

Secondly, the product is the property of the capitalist and 
not that of the labourer, its immediate producer. Suppose 
that a capitalist pays for a day’s labour-power at its value; 
then the right to use that power for a day belongs to him, just 
as much as the right to use any other commodity, such as a 
horse that he lias hired for the day. To the purchaser of a 
commodity belongs its use, and the seller of labour-power, by 
giving his labour, does no more, in reality, than part with the 
use-value that he has sold. From the instant he steps into 
the workshop, the use-value of his labour-power, and therefore 
also its use, which is labour, belongs to the capitalist. By the 
purchase of labour-power, the capitalist incorporates labour, as 
a living ferment, with the lifeless constituents of the product. 
From his point of view, the labour-process is nothing more 
than the consumption of the commodity purchased, i.e., of 
labour-power; but this consumption cannot be effected except 
by supplying the labour-power with the means of production. 
The labour-process is a process between things that the capital¬ 
ist has purchased, things that have become his property. The 
product of this process belongs, therefore, to him, just as much 
as does the wine which is the product of a process of fermenta¬ 
tion completed in his cellar. 1 

1 “Product* «re appropriated before they are converted into capital; this oonver- 
■ion doei not secure them from such appropriation.” (Cherbuliez : “Riche ou Pauvre," 
edit. Paris, 1841, pp. 53, 54.) “The Proletarian, by selling his labour for a definite 
quantity of the necessaries of life, renounces all claim to a share in the produot. 
The mode of appropriate n of the products remains the same as before; it is in no 
way altered by the bargain we have mentioned. Th;‘ # produot belongs exclusively to 
*ha capitalist, who supplied the raw material and the necessaries of life ; and this fc 
a rigorous consequence of the law of appropriation, a law whose fundamental prin¬ 
ciple was the very opp<ftifce, namely, that every labour^ has an exclusive right to 
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SUCTION 2.—TH* PRODUCTION OP SCKPU’S-VAUTL 

The product appropriated by the capitalist is a use-value, as 
yam, for example, or boots. But, although boots are, in one 
sense, the basis of all social progress, and our capitalist is a 
decided “ progressist,” yet he does not manufacture boots for 
their own sake. Use-value is, by no means, the thing “ qu’on 
aime pour lui-m&ne ” in the production of commodities. Use- 
values are only produced by capitalists, because, and in so far 
as, they are the material substratum, the depositaries of 
exchange-value. Our capitalist has two objects in view: in 
the first place, he wants to produce a use-value that has a 
value in exchange, that is to say, an article destined to be sold, 
a commodity; and secondly, he desires to produce a commodity 
whose value shall be greater than the sum of the values of the 
commodities used in its production, that is, of the means of 
production and the labour-power, that he purchased with his 
good money in the open market. His aim is to produce not 
only a use-value, but a commodity also; not only use-value, 
but value; not only value, but at the same time surplus- 
value. 

It must be borne in mind, that we are now dealing with the 
production of commodities, and that, up to this point, we have 
only considered one aspect of the process. Just as commodities 
are, at the same time, use-values and values, so the process of 
producing them must be a labour-process, and at the same 
time, a process of creating value. 1 

Let us now examine production as a creation of value. 

We know that the value of each commodity is determined 
by the quantity of labour expended on and materialised in it, 

the ownership of whet he produces. " (1. o. p. 68.) “When the labourer* reoerve 
wage* for their labour .... the capitali»t if then the owner not of the capital only " 
(he meant the means of production) “but of the labour also. If what is paid os wages 
la included, as it commonly is, in the term oapital, it is absurd to talk of labour 
separately from capital. The word capital ax thus employed inoludet labour and 
capital both.” (James Mill: “ Elements of Pol. Boon.,” Ac., Ed. 1821, pp. 70, 7L) 

1 As hat been stated in a previous note, the English language has two different 
expressions for these two different aspects of labour : in the Simple Labour-process 
the process of producing Use-Values, it is Work ; in the process of creation of Value, 
It is Labour , taking the ten#in its strictly economical sense.-t Ed. 
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by the working-time necessary, under given social conditions, 
for its production This rule also holds good in the case of 
the product that accrued to our capitalist, as the result of the 
labour-process carried on for him. Assuming this product to 
be 10 lbs. of yam, our firet step is to calculate the quantity of 
labour realised in it 

For spinning the yam, raw material is required; suppose in 
this case 10 lba of cotton. We have no need at present to 
investigate the value of this cotton, for our capitalist has, we 
will assume, bought it at its full value, say of ten shillings. 
In this price the labour required for the production of the 
cotton is already expressed in terms of the average labour of 
society. We will further assume that the wear and tear of the 
spindle, which, for our present purpose, may represent all other 
instruments of labour employed, amounts to the value of 2a. 
If, then, twenty-four hours’ labour, or two working days, are 
required to produce the quantity of gold represented by twelve 
shillings, we have here, to begin with, two days’ labour already 
incorporated in the yam. 

We must not let ourselves be misled by the circumstance 
that the cotton has taken a new shape while the substance of 
the spindle has to a certain extent been used up. By the 
general law of value, if the value of 40 lbs. of yam = the value 
of 40 lbs. of cotton+the value of a whole spindle, i.e. t if the 
same working time is required to produce the commodities on 
either side of this equation, then 10 lbs. of yam are an 
equivalent for 10 lbs. of cotton, together with one-fourth of a 
spindle. In the case we are considering the same working 
time is materialised in the 10 lbs. of yarn on the one hand, 
and in the 10 lbs. of cotton and the fraction of a spindle 
on the other. Therefore, whether value appears in cotton, in 
a spindle, or in yam, makes no difference in the amount of 
that value. The spindle and cotton, instead of resting quietly 
side by side, join together in the process, their forms are 
altered, and they are turned into yam ; but their value is 
no more affected by this fact than it would be if they had been 
simply exchanged for their equivalent in yam. 

The labour required for the production of the cotton, the 

n 
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raw material of the 7am, is part of the labour necessary to 
produce the yam, and is therefore contained in the yam. The 
same applies to the labour embodied in the spindle, without 
whose wear and tear the cotton could not be spun. 

Hence, in determining the value of the yam, or the labour¬ 
time required tor its production, all the special processes 
carried on at various times and in different places, which were 
necessary, first to produce the cotton and the wasted portion of 
the spindle, and then with the cotton and spindle to spin the 
yam, may together be looked on as different and successive 
phases of one and the same process. The whole of the labour 
in the yam is past labour; and it is a matter of no importance 
that the operations necessary for the production of its con¬ 
stituent elements were carried on at times which, referred to 
the present, are more remote than the final operation of 
spinning. If a definite quantity of labour, say thirty days, 
is requisite to build a house, the total amount of labour incor¬ 
porated in it is not altered by the fact that the work of the 
last day is done twenty-nine days later than that of the first. 
Therefore the labour contained in the raw material and the 
instruments of labour can be treated just as if it were labour, 
expended in an earlier stage of the spinning process, before the 
labour of actual spinning commenced. 

The values of the means of production, t.«., the cotton and the 
spindle, which values are expressed in the price of twelve 
shillings, are therefore constituent parts of the value of the 
yam, or, in other words, of the value of the product 
Two conditions must nevertheless be fulfilled. First, the 
cotton and spindle must concur in the production of a use- 
value ; they must in the present case become yam Value is 
independent of the particular use-value by which it is borne, but 
it must be embodied in a use-value of some kind. Secondly, 
the time occupied in the labour of production must not exceed 
the time really necessary under the given social conditions of 
the case. Therefore, if no more than 1 lb. of cotton be requisite 
to spin 1 lb. of yam, care must be taken that no more than 
this weight of cotton is cbnsumed in the production of 1 lb. of 
yarn; and similarly with regard to the spindly Though the 
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capitalist have a hobby, and use a gold instead of a steel 
spindle, yet the only labour that counts for anything in the 
value of the yam is that which would be required to produoe 
a steel spindle, because no more is necessary under the given 
social conditions. 

We now know what portion of the value of the yam is ow¬ 
ing to the cotton and the spindle. It amounts to twelve 
shillings or the value of two days’ work. The next point for 
our consideration is, what portion of the value of the yam is 
added to the cotton by the labour of the spinner. 

We have now to consider this labour under a very different 
aspect from that which it had during the labour-process; there, 
we viewed it solely as that particular kind of human activity 
which changes cotton into yam; there, the more the labour 
was suited to the work, the better the yarn, other circumstances 
remaining the Bame. The labour of the spinner was then 
viewed as specifically different from other kinds of productive 
labour, different on the one hand in its special aim, viz., spinning, 
different, on the other hand, in the special character of its 
operations, in the special nature of its means of production and 
in the special use-value of its product. For the operation of 
spinning, cotton and spindles are a necessity, but for making 
rifled cannon they would be of no use whatever. Here, on the 
contrary, where we consider the labour of the spinner only so 
far as it is value-creating, i,«., a source of value, his labour differs 
in no respect from the labour of the man who bores cannon, or 
(what here more nearly concerns us), from the labour of the 
cotton-planter and spindle-maker incorporated in the means of 
production. It is solely by reason of this identity, that cotton 
planting, spindle making and spinning, are capable of forming 
the component parts, differing only quantitatively from each 
other, cf one whole, namely, the value of the yam Here, we 
have nothing more to do with the quality, the nature and the 
specific character of the labour, but merely with its quantity. 
And this simply requires to be calculated We proceed upon 
the assumption that spinning is simple, unskilled labour, the 
average labour of a given state of society. Hereafter we shall 
*ee that the contrary assumption would make no difference 
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While the labourer is at work, his labour constantly under¬ 
goes a transformation: from being motion,,it becomes an object 
without motion; from being the labourer working, it becomes 
the thing produced. At the end of one hour’s spinning, that 
act is represented by a definite quantity of yam; in other 
words, a definite quantity of labour, namely that of one hour, 
has become embodied in the cotton. We say labour, i.e., the ex¬ 
penditure of his vital force by the spinner, and not spinning 
labour, because the special work of spinning counts here, only 
so far as it is the expenditure of labour-power in general, and 
not in so far as it is the specific work of the spinner. 

In the process we are now considering it is of extreme im¬ 
portance, that no more time be consumed in the work of trans¬ 
forming the cotton into yam than is necessary under the given 
social conditions. If under normal, i.e., average social condi¬ 
tions of production, a pounds of cotton ought to be made into 
b pounds of yam by one hour's labour, then a day’s labour 
does not count as 12 hours’ labour unless 12 a pounds of cotton 
have been made into 12 6 pounds of yam; for in the creation 
of value, the time that is socially necessary alone counts. 

Not only the labour, but also the raw material and the pro¬ 
duct now appear in quite a new light, very different from that 
in which we viewed them in the labour-process pure and 
simple. The raw material serves now merely as an absorbent 
of a definite quantity of labour. By this absorption it is in 
fact changed into yam, because it is spun, because labour-power 
in the form of spinning is added to it; but the product, the 
yam, is now nothing more than a measure of the labour 
absorbed by the cotton. If in one hour If lbs. of cotton can be 
spun into If lbs. of yam, then 10 lbs. of yam indicate the 
absorption of 6 hours’ labour. Definite quantities of product, 
these quantities being determined by experience, now represent 
nothing but definite quantities of labour, definite masses of 
crystallized labour-time. They are nothing more than the 
materialisation of so many hours or so many days of social 
labour. 

We are here no more concerned about the facte, that the 
laW'ur is the specific work of spinning, that*its subject is cotton 
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and its product yam, than we are about the fact that the subject 
itself is already a product and therefore raw material. If the 
spinner, instead of spinning, were working in a coal mine, the 
subject of bis labour, the coal, would be supplied by Nature; 
nevertheless, a definite quantity of extracted coal, a hundred 
weight for example, would represent a definite quantity of 
absorbed labour. 

We assumed, on the occasion of its sale, that the value of 
a day’s labour-power is three shillings, and that six hours’ 
labour are incorporated in that sum; and consequently that this 
amount of labour is requisite to produce the necessaries of life 
daily required on an average by the labourer. If now our 
spinner by working for one hour, can convert 1§ lbs. of cotton 
into 1 1 lbs. of yarn, 1 it follows that in six hours he will convert 
1 () lbs. of cotton into 10 lbs. of yam. Hence, during the spinn¬ 
ing process, the cotton absorbs six hours’ labour. The same 
quantity of labour is also embodied in a piece of gold of the 
value of three shillings. Consequently by the mere labour of 
spinning, a value of three shillings is added to the cotton. 

Let us now consider the total value of the product, the 10 
lbs. of yam. Two and a half days’ labour have been embodied 
in it, of which two days were contained in the cotton and in 
the substance of the spindle worn away, and half a day was 
absorbed during the process of spinning. This two and a half 
days’ labour is also represented by a piece of gold of the value 
of fifteen shillings. Hence, fifteen shillings is an adequate price 
for tht 10 lbs. of yarn, or the price of one pound is eighteen- 
penoe. 

Our capitalist stares in astonishment The value of the pro¬ 
duct is exactly equal to the value of the capital advanced. The 
yalue so advanced has not expanded, no surplus-value has been 
created, and consequently money has not been converted into 
capital. The price of the yam is fifteen shillings, and fifteen 
shillings were spent in the open market upon the constituent 
elements of the product, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
upon the factors of the labour-process; t*n shillings were paid 
for the ootton, two shillings for the substance of the spindle 

*1 These figure* frrc quite arbitral 
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worn away, and three shillings for the labour-power. The 
swollen value of the yam is of no avail,' for it is merely the 
sum of the values formerly existing in the cotton, the spindle, 
and the labour-power: out of such a simple addition of existing 
values, no surplus-value can possibly arise. 1 These separate 
values are now all concentrated in one thing; but so they were 
also in the sum of fifteen shillings, before it was split up into 
three parts, by the purchase of the commodities. 

There is in reality nothing very strange in this result The 
value of one pound of yam being eighteenpence, if our capitalist 
buys 10 lbs. of yam in the market, he must pay fifteen shillings 
for them. It is clear that, whether a man buys his house ready 
built, or gets it built for him, in neither case will the mode of 
acquisition increase the amount of money laid out on the 
house. 

Our capitalist, who is at home in his vulgar economy, 
exclaims: “Oh! but I advanced my money for the express 
purpose of making more money." The way to Hell is paved 
with good intentions, and he might just as easily have intended 
to make money, without producing at all. * He threatens all 
sorts of things. He won’t be caught napping again. In 
future he will buy the commodities in the market, instead of 
manufacturing them himself. But if all his brother capitalists 
were to do the same, where would he find his commodities in 
the market ? And his money he cannot eat. He tries persua¬ 
sion. " Consider my abstinence; I might have played ducks 
and drakes with the 15 shillings; but instead of that I con¬ 
sumed it productively, and made yam with it.” Very well, 

1 Thii ia the fundamental proposition on which la baaed the doctrine ai the 
Fbyaiocrata aa to the unproductiveneaa of all labour that ia not agriculture: it ia 
irrefutable for the orthodox eoonomiat. “ Oette faijon d'imputer i uno aeule ohoae 
la valeur de pluaieura autrea ” (par example au lin la oonaommatlon du tiaaerand), 
“d’appliquer, pour ainai dire, oouohe aur oouohe, pluaieura valeura aur one aeule, fait 
que celle-oi groaait d’autant . ... he terme d’addition peint trto-bien la 

manidre dont ae forme le prix dee ouvragea de main-d’oeuvre; oe prix n’eat qu’un total 
de pluaieura valeura conaommlea et additionnbea ensemble; or, addltionner nWt paa 
multiplier.” (“ Mercior de la Rividre,” 1. c., p. 599.) 

1 Thua from 1844-47 he withdrew part of hia capital from productive employment, 
in order to throw it away in failway apeculationa; and ao alao, during the Amarioan 
Civil War, he cloaed hia factory, and turned hia work-peooUinto the atreeta, In ordor 
to gamble on the livcrpooljpotton exchange. 
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and by way of reward he is now in possession of good yarn 
instead of & bad conscience; and as for playing the part of a 
miser, it would never do for him to relapse into such bad ways 
as that; we have seen before to what results such asceticism 
leads. Besides, where nothing is, the king has lost his rights; 
whatever may be the merit of his abstinence, there is nothing 
wherewith specially to remunerate it, because the value of the 
product is merely the sum of the values of the commodities 
that were thrown into the process of production. Let him 
therefore console himself with the reflection that virtue is its 
own reward But no, he becomes importunate. He says: 
“ The yam is of no use to me: I produced it for sale.” In that 
case let him sell it, or, still better, let him for the future produce 
only things for satisfying his personal wants, a remedy that his 
physician M'Culloch has already prescribed as infallible against 
an epidemic of over-production. He now gets obstinate. 
“ Can the labourer," he asks, “ merely with bis arms and legs, 
produce commodities out of nothing ? Did I not supply him 
with the materials, by means of which, and in which alone, his 
labour could be embodied ? And as the greater part of society 
consists of such ne’er-do-weels, have I not rendered society 
incalculable service by my instruments of production, my cotton 
and my spindle, and not only society, but the labourer also, 
whom in addition I have provided with the necessaries of life ? 
And am I to be allowed nothing in return for all this service ? ’ 
Well, but has not the labourer rendered him the equivalent 
service of changing his cotton and spindle into yam ? More¬ 
over, there is here no question of service. 1 A service is nothing 
more than the useful effect of a use-value, be it of a commodity, 

1 11 Extol thyaelf, pot on finery end adorn thytelf . . . bat whoever take* more 
or better then he give*, (hot i* niory, and U not terviee, bat wrong done to hi* neigh- 
boar, a* when one ateale and rob*. All i* not aerviee and benefit to a neighbour that 
I* oalled terviee and benefit. For an adnlteree* and adulterer do one another great 
larrloe and pleatare. A horeeman doe* an incendiary a great terviee, by helping him 
to rob on the highway, and pillage land and hontet. The papilla do our* a great 
terviee in that they don**' drown, burn, murder all of them, or let them all rot in 
prfton; bat let tome live, and only drive them oat, take from them what they 
have. The devil faunae If dote hit aervanta ineatimable aervioe ... To turn ip, 
the world it fall of great, exoellent, and daily terviee and benefit” (Martin Luther: 
“ An die Pfarherrn, wide?den Wuahtr m predigen,’ Witfrnbaig, 1540.) 
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or be it of labour., But here we are dealing with exchange- 
value. The capitalist paid to the labourer ft value of 3 shillings, 
and the labourer gave him back an exact equivalent in the value 
of 3 shillings, added by him to the cotton: he gave him value 
for value. Our Mend, up to this time so purse-proud, suddenly 
assumes the modest demeanour of his own workman, and 
exclaims: * Have I myself not worked ? Have I not performed 
the labour of superintendence and of overlooking the spinner ? 
And does not this labour, too, create value ?” His overlooker 
and his manager try to hide their smiles. Meanwhile, after a 
hearty laugh, he re-assumes his usual mien. Though he 
chanted to us the whole creed of the economists, in reality, he 
says, he would not give a brass farthing for it. He leaves this 
and all such like subterfuges and juggling tricks to the 
professors of political economy, who are paid for it. He him¬ 
self is a practical man; and though he does not always consider 
what he says outside his business, yet in his business he knows 
what he is about 

Let us examine the matter more closely. The value of a 
day’s labour-power amounts to 3 shillings, because on our 
assumption half a day’s labour is embodied in that quantity of 
labour-power, t.e., because the means of subsistence that are daily 
required for the production of labour-power, cost half a day s 
labour. But the past labour that is embodied in the labour- 
power, and the living labour that it can call into action; the 
daily cost of maintaining it, and its daily expenditure in work, 
are two totally different things. The former determines the 
exchange-value of the labour-power, the latter is its use-value. 
The fact that half a day’s labour is necessary to keep the 
labourer alive during 24 hours, does not in any way prevent 
him from working a whole day. Therefore, the value of labour- 
power, and the value which that labour-power creates in the 
labour process, are two entirely different magnitudes; and this 
difference of the two values was what the capitalist had in 
view, when he was purchasing the labour-power. The useful 
qualities that labour-power possesses, and by virtue of which it 

i In “Zur Kritik der Pol Oek.," p. 14, I moke the following remark on tUi 
point—' 1 It ie not difficult to understand what 1 eerrice ’ the category ' eerviee' moat 
loader to a clan of econoiSiete like J. 6. Say and P. Baitiat," 
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makes yam or boots, were to him nothing more than a conditio 
sine qua non; for in order to create value, labour must be 
expended in a useful manner. What really influenced him was 
the specific use-value which this commodity possesses of being 
a source not only of value, but of more value than it has itself 
This is the special service that the capitalist expects from 
labour-power, and in this transaction he acts in accordance 
with the “ eternal laws ” of the exchange of commodities. The 
seller of labour-power, like the seller of any other commodity, 
realises its exchange-value, and parts with its use-value. He 
cannot take the one without giving the other. The use-value 
of labour-power, or in other words, labour, belongs just ,is little 
to its seller, as the use-value of oil after it has been sold belongs 
to the dealer who has sold it The owner of the money has 
paid the value of a day’s labour-power; his, therefore, is the 
use of it for a day; a day’s labour belongs to him. The cir¬ 
cumstance, that on the one hand the daily sustenance of labour- 
power costs only half a day’s labour, while on the other hand 
the very same labour-power can work during a whole day, that 
consequently the value which its use during one day creates, is 
double what he pays for that use, this circumstance is, without 
doubt, a piece of good luck for the buyer, but by no means an 
injury to the seller. 

Our capitalist foresaw this state of things, and that was the 
cause of his laughter. The labourer therefore finds, in the 
workshop, the means of production necessary for working, not 
only during six, but during twelve hours. Just as during the 
six hours’ process our 10 lbs. of cotton absorbed six hours’ labour, 
and became 10 lbs. of yam, so now, 20 lbs. of cotton will absorb 12 
hours’ labour and be changed into 20 lbs. of yam. Let us now 
examine the product of this prolonged process. There is now 
materialised in this 20 lbs. of yam the labour of five days,of which 
four days are due to the cotton and the lost steel of the spindle, 
the remaining day having been absorbed by the cotton during 
the spinning process. Expressed in gold, the labour of five 
days is thirty shillings. This is therefore the price of the 
20 lbs. of yam, giving, as before, eighteenpence as the price of a 
pound. But the »sum of the values of the commodities that 
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entered into the process amounts to 27 shillings. The value 
of the yam is 30 shillings. Therefore the value of the product 
is i greater than the value advanced for its production; 27 
shillings have been transformed into 30 shillings; a surplus- 
value of 3 shillings has been created. The trick has at last 
succeeded ; money has been converted into capital. 

Every condition of the problem is satisfied, while the laws 
that regulate the exchange of commodities, have been in no way 
violated. Equivalent has been exchanged for equivalent For 
the capitalist as buyer paid for each commodity, for the cotton, 
the spindle and the labour-power, its full value. He then did 
what is done by every purchaser of commodities; he consumed 
their use-value. The consumption of the labour-power, which 
was also the process of producing commodities, resulted in 20 
lbs. of yam, having a value of 30 shillings. The capitalist, 
formerly a buyer, now returns to market as a seller, of com¬ 
modities. He sells his yam at eighteenpence a pound, which is 
its exact value. Yet for all that he withdraws 3 shillings more 
from circulation than he originally threw into it. This 
metamorphosis, this conversion of money into capital, takes 
place both within the sphere of circulation and also outside it; 
within the circulation, because conditioned by the purchase of 
the labour-power in the market; outside the circulation, be¬ 
cause what is done within it is only a stepping-stone to the 
production of surplus-value, a process which is entirely confined 
to the sphere of production. Thus “ tout est pour le mieux 
dans le meilleur des mondes possibles.” 

By turning his money into commodities that serve as the 
material elements of a new product, and as factors in the labour- 
process, by incorporating living labour with their dead sub¬ 
stance, the capitalist at the same time converts value, past, 
materialised, and dead labour into capital, into value big with 
value, a live monster that is fruitful and multiplies. 

If we now compare the two processes of producing value and 
of creating surplus-value, we see that the latter is nothing but 
the continuation of the former beyond a definite point If on 
the one hand the process be not carried beyond the point, 
where the value pai^ by the capitalist for the labour-power is 
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^placed by an exact equivalent, it is simply a process of pro¬ 
ducing value; if, on the other hand, it be continued beyond 
that point, it becomes a process of creating surplus-value. 

If we proceed further, and compare the process of producing 
value with the labour-process, pure and simple, we find that 
the latter consists of the useful labour, the work, that produces 
use-values. Here we contemplate the labour as producing a 
particular article; we view it under its qualitative aspect alone, 
with regard to its end and aim. But viewed as a value-creating 
process, the same labour-process presents itself under its 
quantitative aspect alone. Here it is a question merely of the 
time occupied by the labourer in doing the work; of the period 
during which the labour-power is usefully expended. Here, 
the commodities that take part in the process, do not count 
any longer as necessary adjuncts of labour-power in the pro¬ 
duction of a definite, useful object They count merely as 
depositaries of so much absorbed or materialised labour; that 
labour, whether previously embodied in the means of production, 
or incorporated in them for the first time during the process 
by the action of labour-power, counts in either case only 
according to its duration; it amounts to so many hours or days 
as the case may be. 

Moreover, only so much of the time spent in the production 
of any article is counted, as, under the given social conditions, 
is necessary. The consequences of this are various. In tht 
first place, it becomes necessary that the labour should be 
carried on under normal conditions. If a self-acting mule is 
the implement in general use for spinning, it would be absurd 
to supply the spinner with a distaff and spinning wheeL The 
cotton too must not be such rubbish as to cause extra waste in 
being worked, but must be of suitable quality. Otherwise the 
spinner would be found to spend more time in producing a 
pound of yam than is socially necessary, in which case the 
excess of time would create neither value nor money. But 
whether the material factors of the process are of normal 
quality or not, depends not upon the labourer, but entirely upon 
the capitalist Then again, the labour-power itself must be of 
avenge efficacy. In the trade in which it«s being employed, 

M 
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it must possess the average skill, handiness and quickness pre¬ 
valent in that trade, and our capitalist took good care to buy 
labour-power of such normal goodness. This power must be 
applied with the average amount of exertion and with the 
usual degree of intensity; and the capitalist is as careful to 
see that this is done, as that his workmen are not idle for a 
single moment. He has bought the use of the labour-power 
for a definite period, and he insists upon his rights. He has 
no intention of being robbed. Lastly, and for this purpose our 
friend has a penal code of his own, all wasteful consumption of 
raw material or instruments of labour is strictly forbidden, be¬ 
cause what is so wasted, represents labour superfluously ex¬ 
pended, labour that does not count in the product or enter into 
its value. 1 

We now see, that the difference between labour, considered 
on the one hand as producing utilities, and on the other hand, 

1 This is one of the circumstances that makes production by slave labour such a 
ooetly process. The labourer here is, to use a striking expression of the ancients, dis¬ 
tinguishable only as instrumentum vooale, from an animal as lustrumentum serai 
▼ocale, and from an implement as instrumentum mutum. But he himself takes care 
to let both beast and implement feel that he is none of them, but is a man. He con¬ 
vinces himself with immense satisfaction, that he is a different being, by treating 
the one unmercifully and damaging the other con amore. Hence the principle, uni¬ 
versally applied in this method of production, only to employ the rudest and heaviest 
implements and such as are difficult to damage owing to their sheer clumsiness. In 
the slave-states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, down to the date of the civil war, 
(doughs constructed on old Chinese models, which turned up the soil like a hog or a 
mole, instead of making furrows, were alone to be found. Conf. J. C. Cairns 
"The Slave Power,” London, 1862, p. 46-49. In his “Sea Board Slave States," 
Olmsted tells us: "I am here shown tools that no roan in his senset>, with us, would 
allow a labourer, for whom he was paying wages, to be encumbered with ; and the 
exoessive weight and clumsinees of which, I would judge, would make work at least 
ten per oent greater than with those ordinarily used with us. And I am assured that, 
In the oareless and clumsy way they must be used by the slaves, anything lighter or 
less rude oould not be furnished them with good economy, and that such tools as we 
constantly give our labourers and find our profit in giving them, would not last out a 
day in a Virginia cornfield—much lighter and more free from stones though it be 
than ours. So, too, when I ask why mules are so universally substituted for horses 
•n the farm, the first reason given, and confessedly the most conclusive one, is that 
horses cannot bear the treatment that they always must get from negroes ; horses are 
always soon foundered er crippled by them, while mules will hear cudgelling, or lose 
a meal or two now and then, and not be materially injured, and they do not take eold or 
get sick, If neglected or overworked. But I do not need to go further than to the 
window of the room in whioh I am writing, to see at almost any time, treatment of 
cattle that would ensure the Immediate discharge of the driver by almost any farmer 
owning thorn In the North." * 
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as creating value, a difference which we discovered by oui 
analysis of a commodity, resolves itself into a distinction be¬ 
tween two aspects of the process of production. 

The process of production, considered on the one hand as 
the unity of the labour-process and the process of creating 
value, is production of commodities; considered on the other 
hand as the unity of the labour-process and the process of pro¬ 
ducing surplus-value, it is the capitalist process of production, 
or capitalist production of commodities. 

We stated, on a previous page, that in the creation of surplus- 
value it does not in the least matter, whether the labour ap¬ 
propriated by the capitalist be simple unskilled labour of 
average quality or more complicated skilled labour. All labour 
of a higher or more complicated character than average labour 
is expenditure of labour-power of a more costly kind, labour- 
power whose production has cost more time and labour, and 
which therefore has a higher value, than unskilled or simple 
labour-power. This power being of higher value, its consump¬ 
tion is labour of a higher class, labour that creates in equal times 
proportionally higher values than unskilled labour does. 
Whatever difference in skill there may be between the labour 
of a spinner and that of a jeweller, the portion of his labour 
by which the jeweller merely replaces the value of his own 
labour-power, does not in any way differ in quality from the 
additional portion by which he creates surplus-value. In the 
making of jewellery, just as in spinning, the surplus-value re¬ 
sults only from a quantitative excess of labour, from a lengthen¬ 
ing-out of one and the same labour-process, in the one case, of 
the process of making jewels, in the other of the process of 
making yam. 1 

1 Thr distinction between skilled sad unskilled ldbour rests in port on pure illu¬ 
sion, or, to so; the least, on distinctions thot hsre long sinoo oesaed to bo reol, nnd 
that tnrrive only by virtue of a traditional eoanntion; in part on the helpless con¬ 
dition of tome groups of tha working-class, a condition that prorants them from 
exaoting equally with the rest the value of their labour-power. Accidental cir¬ 
cumstances here play so great a part, that these two forms of labour sometimes 
change places. Where, 'or instance, the physique of the working-elaee has deterio¬ 
rated, and is, relatively speaking, exhausted, which is the esse in all countries with e 
well developed capitalist production, the lower forme of labour, which demand great 
expenditure of mueole, are in general considered ae skilled, oompared srith much 
mure delicate forms of Jsbour; the Isttor sink down to the level of unskilled labour. 
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But on the other hand, in every process of creating value,, 
the reduction of skilled labour to average social labour, e.g., 
one day of skilled to six days of unskilled labour, is un¬ 
avoidable. 1 We therefore save ourselves a superfluous opera¬ 
tion, and simplify oar analysis, by the assumption, that the 
labour of the workman employed by the capitalist is unskilled 
average labour. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

CONSTANT CAPITAL AND VARIABLE CAPITAL. 

The various factors of the labour-process play different part* 
in forming the value of the product. 

The labourer adds fresh value to the subject of his labour 
by expending upon it a given amount of additional labour, no 
matter what the specific character and utility of that labour 
may be. On the other hand, the values of the means of pro¬ 
duction used up in the process are preserved, and present 
themselves afresh as constituent parts of the value of the pro- 

Take u an example the labour of a bricklayer, which in England occupies a much 
higher level than that of a damask-weaver. Again, although the labour of a fustian 
cutter demands great bodily exertion, and it at the same time unhealthy, yet it 
eonnta only aa unskilled labour. And then, we must not forget, that the ao-oelM 
skilled labour does not oeenpy a large space in the field of national labour. Iniug 
estimates that in England (and Wales) the livelihood of 11,300,000 people depends 
on unskilled labour. If from the total population of 18,000,000 living at the time 
when he wrote, we dedoet 1,000,000 for the “genteel population," and 1,800,000 
for paupers, vagrants, criminals, prostitutes, Ac,, and 4,680,000 who compose tire 
middle-class, there remain the above mentioned 11,000,GOO. But in his middie-clese 
ha inelndea people that Uva on tha Interest of small investments, officials, men of 
letters, artists, schoolmasters and the like, and In order to swell the number he alee 
includes In these 4,680,000 the better paid portion of the factory operatives! The 
bricklayers, toe, figure amongst thorn. (8. Laing: “ National Distress," Ac., London, 
1844.) “ The great elan who hast nothing to give for food but ordinary labour, art 
the great bulk of the people." (Jams* Hill, In art: “ Colony,” Supplement to the 
Bneydop. Brit., 18SL) * 

i “ Where rtferenee la mads to labour as a measure of value, It ncoenarily Implies 
febour of one particular H*d ... the proportion which t|e other kinds bear to It 
being easily ascertained." ( 11 Outlines of Pol Soon.,” Loud., 1832, pp. 22 end 23. / 
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duct; the values of the cotton and the spindle, for instance, re¬ 
appear again in -the value of the yarn. The value of the 
means of production is therefore preserved, by being trans¬ 
ferred to the product This transfer takes place during the 
conversion of those means into a product, or in other words, 
during the labour-process. It is brought about by labour; but 
how? 

The labourer does not perform two operations at once, one 
in order to add value to the cotton, the other in order to pre¬ 
serve the value of the means of production, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, to transfer to the yarn, to the product, the 
value of the cotton on which he works, and part of the value 
of the spindle with which he works. But, by the very act of 
adding new value, he preserves their former values. Since, 
however, the addition of new value to the subject of his labour, 
and the preservation of its former value, are two entirely dis¬ 
tinct results, produced simultaneously by the labourer, during 
one operation, it is plain that this twofold nature of the 
result can be explained only by the twofold nature of his 
labour; at one and the same time, it must in one character 
create value, and in another character preserve or transfer 
value. 

Now, in what manner does every labourer add new labour 
and consequently new value ? Evidently, only by labouring 
productively in a particular way; the spinner by spinning, the 
weaver by weaving, the smith by forging. But, while thuB 
incorporating labour generally, that is value, it is by the par¬ 
ticular form alone of the labour, ! y the spinning, the weaving 
and the forging respectively, that the means of production, the 
cotton and spindle, the yam and loom, and the iron and anvil 
become constituent elements of the product, of a new use- 
value. 1 Each use-value disappears, but only to re-appear under 
a new form in a new use-value. Now, we saw, when we were 
considering the process of creating value, that, if a use-value 
be effectively consumed in the production of a new use-value, 
the quantity of labour expended in the production of the con- 

1 “ Labour giro* ft n«T creation for one extinguiehedi* (“ An eaea j on the Poll! 
loon, of Nniiona,” London, 1821, p. IS.) 
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reined article, forms a portion of the quantity of labour 
necessary to produce the new use-value; this portion is there¬ 
fore labour transferred from the means of production to the 
new product. Hence, the labourer preserves the values of the 
consumed means of production, or transfers them as portions of 
its value to the product, not by virtue of his additional labour, 
abstractedly considered, but by virtue of the particular useful 
character of that labour, by virtue of its special productive 
form. In so far then as labour is such specific productive activ¬ 
ity, in so far as it is spinning, weaving, or forging, it raises, by 
mere contact, the means of production from the dead, makes 
them living factors of the labour-process, and combines with 
them to form the new products. 

If the special productive labour of the workman were not 
spinning, he could not convert the cotton into yam, and there¬ 
fore could not transfer the values of the cotton and spindle to 
the yam. Suppose the same workman were to change his 
occupation to that of a joiner, he would still by a day's labour 
add value to the material he works upon. Consequently, we 
see, first, that the addition of new value takes place not by 
virtue of his labour being spinning in particular, or joinering 
in particular, but because it is labour in the abstract, a portion 
of the total labour of society; and we see next, that the value 
added is of a given definite amount, not because his labour 
has a special utility, but because it is exerted for a definite 
time. On the one hand, then, it is by virtue of its general 
character, as being expenditure of human labour-power in the 
abstract, that spinning adds new value to the values of the 
eotton and the spindle; and on the other hand, it is by virtue 
of its special character, as being a concrete, useful process, that 
the same labour of spinning both transfers the values of the 
means of production to the product, and preserves them in the 
product. Hence at one and the same time there is produced a 
twofold result. 

By the simple addition of a certain quantity of labour, 
new value is added,' and by the quality of this added 
labour, the original values of the means of production 
are preserved in the* product. This twofold effect, resulting 
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from the tv, ofold character of labour, may be traced in various 
phenomena. 

Let us assume, that some invention enables the spinner to 
spin as much cotton in 6 hours as he was able to spin before in 
3 G hours. His labour is now six times as effective as it 
was, for the purposes of useful production. The product of 6 
hours’ work has increased sixfold, from 6 lbs. to 36 lbs. But now 
the 36 lbs, of cotton absorb only the same amount of labour as 
formerly did the 6 lbs. One-sixth as much new labour isabsorbed 
by each pound of cotton, and consequently, the value added by 
the labour to each pound is only one-sixth of what it formerly 
was. On the other hand, in the product, in the 36 lbs. of yarn, 
the value transferred from the cotton is six times as great as 
before. By the 6 hours’ spinning, the value of the raw 
material preserved and transferred to the product is six times 
as great as before, although the new value added by the 
labour of the spinner to each pound of the very same raw 
material is one-sixth what it was formerly. This shows that the 
two properties of labour, by virtue of which it is enabled in 
one case to preserve value, and in the other to create value, are 
essentially different. On the one hand, the longer the time 
necessary to spin a given weight of cotton into yam, the 
greater is the new value added to the material; on the other 
hand, the greater the weight of the cotton spun in a given time, 
the greater is the value preserved, by being transferred from it 
to the product 

Let us now assume, that the productiveness of the spinner’s 
labour, instead of varying, remains constant, that he therefore 
requires the same time as he formerly did, to convert one 
pound of cotton into yam, but that the exchange value of the 
cotton varies, either by rising to six times its former value or fall¬ 
ing to one-sixth of that value. In both these cases, the spinner 
puts the same quantity of labour into a pound of cotton, anc 
therefore adds as much value, as he did before the change in 
the value: he also produces a given weight of yam in the 
same time aB he did before. Nevertheless, the value that he 
transfers from the cotton to the yam irf either one-sixth of what 
it was before the variation, or, as,the ct^emaybe, six times as 


0 
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much u before. The same result occurs when the value of the 
instruments of labour rises or falls, while their useful efficacy 
jn the process remains unaltered. 

Again, if the technical conditions of the spinning process re¬ 
main unchanged, and no change of value takes place in the 
means of production, the spinner continues to consume in 
equal working-times equal quantities of raw material, and equal 
quantities of machinery of unvarying value. The value that 
he preserves in the product is directly proportional to the new 
value that he adds to the product. In two weeks he incor¬ 
porates twice as much labour, and therefore twice as much 
value, as in one week, and during the same time he consumes 
twice as much material, and wears out twice as much 
machinery, of double the value in each case; he therefore pre¬ 
serves, in the product of two weeks, twice as much value as in 
the product of one week. So long as the conditions oi produc¬ 
tion remain the same, the more value the labourer adds by 
fresh labour, the more value he transfers and preserves ; but he 
does so merely because this addition of new value takes place 
under conditions that have not varied and are independent of 
his own labour. Of course, it may be said in one sense, that 
the labourer preserves old value always in proportion to the 
quantity of new value that he adds. Whether the value of 
cotton rise from one shilling to two shillings, or fall to six¬ 
pence, the workman invariably preserves in the product of one 
hour only one half as much value as he preserves in two hours. 
In like manner, if the productiveness of his own labour varies 
by rising or falling, he will in one hour spin either more or less 
cotton, as the case may be, than he did before, and will con¬ 
sequently preserve in the product of one hour, more or less 
value of cotton; but, all the same, he will preserve by two 
hours’ labour twice as much value as he will by one. 

Value exists only in articles of utility, in objects: we leave 
out of consideration its purely symbolical representation by 
tokena (Man himself, viewed as the impersonation of labour- 
power, is a natural object, a thing, although a living conscious 
thing, and labour is the manifestation of this power residing in 
him.) If therefore aj^ artiole loses its utility* it also loses its 
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value. The reason why means of production do not lose their 
value, at the same -time that they lose their use-value, is this . 
they lose in the labour-process the original form of their use- 
value, only to assume in the product the form of a new use-value 
But, however important it may be to value, that it should have 
some object of utility to embody itself in, yet it is a matter of 
complete indifference what particular object serves this purpose; 
this we saw when treating of the metamorphosis of commodities 
Hence it follows that in the labour-process the means of pro¬ 
duction transfer their value to the product only so far as alonr 
with their use-value they lose also their exchange value. 
They give up to the product that value alone which they 
themselves lose as means of production. But in this respect the 
material factors of the labour-process do not all behave alike. 

The coal burnt under the boiler vanishes without leaving a 
trace; so, too, the tallow with which the axles of wheels are 
greased. Dye stuffs and other auxiliary substances also vanish 
but re-appear as properties of the product. Raw material 
forms the substance of the product, but only after it has changed 
its form. Hence raw material and auxiliary substances lose 
the characteristic form with which they are clothed on entering 
the labour-process. It is otherwise with the instruments of 
labour. Tools, machines, workshops, and vessels, are of use in 
the labour-process, only so long as they retain their original 
shape, and are ready each morning to renew the process with 
their shape unchanged. And just as during their lifetime, 
that is to say, during the continued labour-process in which 
they serve, they retain their shape independent of the product, 
so, too, they do after their death. The corpses of machines, 
tools, workshops, &c., are always separate and distinct from the 
product, they helped to turn out. If we now consider the case 
of any instrument of labour during the whole period of its 
service, from the day of its entry into the workshop, till the 
day of its banishment into the lumber room, we find that dur¬ 
ing this period its use-value has been completely consumed, 
and therefore its exchange value completely transferred to the 
product. For instance, if a spinning machine lasts for 10 yearn, 
it is plain that dufing that working periM its tuud vahie is 
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gradually transferred to the product of the 10 years. The life¬ 
time of an instrument of labour, therefore, is spent in the 
repetition of a greater or less number of similar operations. 
Ks life may be compared with that of a human being. Every 
day brings a man 24 hours nearer to his grave: but how many 
days he has still to travel on that road, no man can tell 
accurately by merely looking at him. This difficulty, however, 
does not prevent life insurance offices from drawing, by means 
of the theory of averages, very accurate, and at the same time 
very profitable conclusions. So it is with the instruments of 
labour. It is known by experience how long on the average a 
machine of a particular kind will last. Suppose its use-value 
in the labour-process to last only six days. Then, on the 
average, it loses each day one-sixth of its use-value, and there¬ 
fore parts with one-sixth of its value to the daily product The 
wear and tear of all instruments, their daily loss of use-value, 
and the corresponding quantity of value they part with to the 
product, are accordingly calculated upon this basis. 

It is thus strikingly clear, that means of production never 
transfer more value to the product than they themselves lose 
during the labour-process by the destruction of their own use- 
value. If such an instrument has no value to lose, if, in other 
words, it is not the product of human labour, it transfers no 
value to the product It helps to create use-value without con¬ 
tributing to the formation of exchange value. In this class are 
included all means of production supplied by Nature without 
human assistance, such as land, wind, water, metals in situ, and 
timber in virgin forests. 

Yet another interesting phenomenon here presents itself. 
Supj>ose a machine to be worth £ 1000 , and to wear out in 1000 
days. Then one thousandth part of the value of the machine 
is daily transferred to the day’s product. At the same time, 
though with diminishing vitality, the machine as a whole con¬ 
tinues to take part in the labour-process. Thus it appears, 
that one factor of the labour-process, a means of production, 
continually enters as .a whole into that process, while it enters 
into the process of the formation of value by fractions only. 
The difference between the two processes*is here reflected ia 
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their material factors, by the same instrument of production 
taking part as a whole in the labour-process, while at the same 
time as an element in the formation of value, it enters only by 
fractions. 1 

On the other hand, a means of production may take part as a 
whole in the formation of value, while into the labour-process 
it enters onlj- bit by bit. Suppose that in spinning cotton, the 
waste for every 115 lbs. used amounts to 15 lbs., which is con¬ 
verted, not into yarn, but into “ devil’s dust.” Now, although 
this 15 lbs. of cotton never becomes a constituent element of 
the yarn, yet assuming this amount of waste to be normal and 
inevitable under average conditions of spinning, its value is 
just as surely transferred to the value of the yarn, as is the 
value of the 100 lbs. that form the substance of the yam. The 
use-value of 15 lbs. of cotton must vanish into dust, before 100 
lbs. of yam can be made. The destruction of this cotton is 
therefore a necessary condition in the production of the yam. 
And because it is a necessary condition, and for no other reason ( 
the value of that cotton is transferred to the product. The same 
holds good for every kind of refuse resulting from a labour- 
process, so far at least as such refuse cannot be further employed 
as a means in the production ofnew and independent use-values- 

1 The subject of repair* of the implements of labour does not concern us here. A 
machine that is undergoing repair, no longer plays the part of an instrument, bnt 
that of a subject of labour. Work is no longer done with it, but upon it. It is quite 
permissible for our purpose to assume, that the labour expended on the repairs of in¬ 
struments is included in the labour necessary for their original production. But in 
the text we deal with that wear and tear, which no dootor can cure, and which little 
by little brings about death, with “ that kind of wear which cannot be repaired from 
time to time, and whioh, in the oase of a knife, would ultimately reduce it to a state 
in whioh the cutler would say of it, it is not worth a new blade.” We have shewn in 
the text, that a machine takes part in every labour-process as an integral machine, but 
that into the simultaneous process of creating value it enters only bit by bit. How 
great then is the confusion of ideas exhibited in the following extract! “ Hr. Ricardo 
says a portion ef the labour of the engineer in making [stocking] machines ” is 
contained for example in the value of a pair of itookings. “ Yet the total labour, 
that produced eaoh single pair of stockingi .... includes the whole labour of 
the engineer, not a portion ; for one machine makes many pairs, and none of those 
pairs oould have been done^without any part of the machine.” (“ Ob*, on oertain verbal 
disputes in PoLEcon. particularly relating to value,"p. 54.) The author, an uncommonly 
•elf-satisfied wiseacre, is right in his confusion and therefore in his contention, to this 
extent only, that neither Rioardo nor any other economist, before or sinoe him, has 
accurately distinguished the two aspeots of labour, and Jtill lees, therefore, the part 
played by It nnder each of these aspeots in the formation of value. 
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Such an employment of refuse may be seen in the large machine 
works at Manchester, where mountains of iron turnings are 
carted away to the foundry in the evening, in order the next 
morning to re-appear in the workshops as solid masses ot 
iron. 

We have seen that the means of production transfer value to 
the new product, so far only as during the labour-process they 
lose value in the shape of their old use-value. The maximum 
loss of value that they can suffer in the process, Is plainly 
limited by the amount of the original value with which they 
came into the process, or in other words, by the labour-time 
neeessary for their production. Therefore, the means of pro¬ 
duction can never add more value to the product than they 
themselves possess independently of the process in which they 
assist However useful a given kind of raw material, or a 
machino, or other means of production may be, though it may 
cost, £160, or, say, 500 days' labour, yet it cannot, under any 
circumstances, add to the value of the product more than £150. 
Its value is determined not by the labour-process into which it 
enters as a means of production, but by that out of which it has 
issued as a product In the labour-process it only serves as a 
mere use-value, a thing with useful properties, and could not 
therefore, transfer any value to the product, unless it possessed 
aueh value previously.' 

1 From this we m»' judge of the absurdity of J. B. Say, who pretends to account 
for surplus-value (Interest, Profit, Kent), by the "umoei products M which the 
i&euiif of production, soil, instruments, and raw material, render m the labour-process 
by moans of their use-values Mr. Wm. Roacher who seldom loach an occasion of re- 
guttering, in black and white, ingenious apologetic fancies, records the following 
spocimen :—** J. B. Say (Traiti, t. 1. ch. 4) vary truly remarks : the value produced 
by an oil mill, aftar deduction of all costs, is something new, something quite different 
from the labonr by which the oil mill itself wm erected.” (1. c., p. 82, note.) Very 
true, Mr. Professor ! the oil produced by the oil mill is iudeed something very different 
from the labour expended in constructing the mill! By value, Mr Koscher under¬ 
stands snob stuff m “ oil, ” because oil has value, notwithstanding that “ Nature ” pro¬ 
duces petroleum, though relatively “ in small quantities,” a fact to whioh he seems to 
refer in his further observation : 44 It (Nature) produces scarcely any exchange-value.” 
Mr. Kosoher’s “Nature” and the exchange-value it produoes are rather like the 
foolish virgin who admitted indeed that she had had a child, but “it was such a little 
one.” This 4 'savant sfeneux” in continuation remarks: 44 Ricardo's school is in the 
habit of including capital &* accumulated labour under the head of labour. This w 
unskilful work, because, indeed, the own.»r of capital, aft»*i all, does somothiog more 
tb ui the merely creeling aid preserving of the same; nimbly, the abstention from 
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While productive labour Is changing the means of produc¬ 
tion into constituent elements of a new product, their value 
undergoes a metempsychosis. It deserts the consumed body, 
to occupy the newly created one. But this transmigration 
takes place, as it were, behind the back of the labourer. He 
is unable to' add new labour, to create new value, without at 
the same time preserving old values, and this, because the 
labour he adds must be of a specific useful kind : and he can¬ 
not do work of a useful kind, without employing products as 
the means of production of a new product, and thereby trans¬ 
ferring their value to the new product. The property there¬ 
fore which labour-power in action, living labour, possesses of 
preserving value, at the same time that it adds it, is a gift of 
Nature which costs the labourer nothing, but which is very 
advantageous to the capitalist inasmuch as it preserves the 
existing value of his capital. 1 So long as trade is good, the 
capitalist is too much absorbed in money-grubbing to take 
notice of this gratuitous gift of labour. A violent interruption 
of the labour-process by a crisis, makes him sensitively aware 
of it* 

As regards the means of production, what is really consumed 
is their use-value, and the consumption of this use-value by labour 

the enjoyment of it, for whioh he demandi, e.g., intereet.” (1. 0 .) How very “skil¬ 
ful ” is this “anatomioo-physiological method ”of political eoonomy, which, “Indeed," 
convert* a mere desire “ after all ” into a source of value. 

1 " Of all the instruments of the farmers’ trade, the labour of man ... is that oa 
which he is most to rely for the repayment of his capital. Theothertwo. . . the work¬ 
ing stock of the cattle and the . . . carts, ploughs, spades, and so forth, without a 
given portion of the first, are nothing at all.” (Edmund Burke : " Thoughts and De¬ 
tails on Scarcity, originally presented to the Right Hon. W. l’ifct, in the month of 
November 1795,” Edit. London, 1800, p. 10.) 

aIn “ The Times " of 38th November, 1862, a manufacturer, whose mill employed 
800 hands, and oonsumed, on the average, 150 bales of Bast Indian, or 130 hales of 
Amerioan eotton, complaint, in doleful manner, of the standing expenses of hit 
factory when not working. He estimates them at £6,000 a year. Among them are 
a number of itenuftat do not concern us here, such as rent, rates, and taxes, in¬ 
surance, salaries <k the manager, book-keeper, engineer, and others. Then he reckons 
£150 for ooal used to heat the mill occasionally, and run the engine now and then. 
Besides this, he inoludes the wages of the people employed at odd times to keep the 
machinery in working order. Lastly, he putt down £1,200 for depreciation of 
machinery, beoause “ thl weather and the natural principlo of decay do not suspend 
their operations because the steam-engine ceases to revo/ve.” He says, emphatically, 
he does not estimate his depreciation at more than the small sum of £1,200, beoauat 
his machinery is already Jbarly worn out. * 
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results in the product. There is no consumption of their value, 
and it would therefore be inaccurate to say that it is reproduced. 
It is rather preserved ; not by reason of any operation it under¬ 
goes itself in the process; but because the article in which it 
originally exists, vanishes, A is true, but vanishes into some 
other article. Hence, in the value of the product, there is a 
re-appearance of the value of the means of production, but 
there is, strictly speaking, no reproduction of that value. That 
which is produced is a new use-value in which the old exchange- 
value re-appears.* 

It is otherwise with the subjective factor of the labour-pro- 
oess, with labour-power in actioa While the labourer, by 
virtue of his labour being of a specialised kind that has a 
special object, preserves and transfers to the product the value 
of the means of production, he at the same time, by the mere 
act of working, creates each instant an additional or new value. 
Suppose the process of production to be stopped just when the 
workman has produced an equivalent for the value of his own 
labour-power, when, foi example, by six hours’ labour, he has 
added a value of three shillings. This value is the surplus, of 
the total value of the product, over the portion of its value 
that is due to the means of production. It is the only original 
bit of value formed during this process, the only portion of the 
value of the product created by this process. Of course, we 

* “Productive consumption . . . where the consumption of a oommodity is a part of 
the prooesa of production. ... In that* instances there is no consumption of value." 
(8. P. Newman, 1. o. p. 29;.) 

* In an American compendium that has gone through, perhaps, 20 editions, this 
passage occurs: “It matters not in what form capital re-appears; ” then after a 
lengthy enumeration of all the possible ingredients of production whose value re¬ 
appears in the produot, the passage concludes thus: “ The various kinds of food, 
olothing, and shelter, neoessary for the existenoe and oomfort of the human being, 
are also changed. They are consumed from time to time, and their value re-appears 
in that new vigour imparted to his body and mind, forming fresh capital, to be em¬ 
ployed again in the work of production.” (F. Wayland, L c. pp. 81, 82.) Without 
noticing any other oddities, it suffices to observe, that what re-appears in the fresh 
vigoui, is not the bread’s price, but its blood-forming substances. What, on the 
other band, re-appears in the value of that vigour, is not the means of subsistence, 
but their value. The same necessaries of life, at half the price, would form just as 
much muscle and boue, just as much vigour, but not vigour of the same value. Thia 
confusion of “value ” and ‘^vigour ” ooupled with onr author’s Pharisaical indefinho- 
nest, mark an attempt, futile for all that, to thrash out an explanation of awptaa- 
value from a mere re-appdkruuoo of pre-existing values. 1 
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do not forget that this new value only replaces the money 
advanced by the capitalist in the purchase of the labour-power, 
and spent by the labourer on the necessaries of life. With 
regard to the money spent, the new value is merely a repro¬ 
duction ; but, nevertheless, it is an actual, and not, as in the 
case of the value of the means of production, only an apparent, 
reproduction. The substitution of one value for another, is 
here effected by the creation of new value. 

We know, however, from what has gone before, that the 
labour-process may continue beyond the time necessary to re¬ 
produce and incorporate in the product a mere equivalent for 
the value of the labour-power. Instead of the six hours mat 
are sufficient for the latter purpose, the process may continue 
for twelve hours. The action of labour-power, therefore, not 
only reproduces its own value, but produces value over and 
above it. This surplus-value is the difference between the 
value of tiie product and the value of the elements consumed 
in the formation of that product, in other words, of the means 
of production and the labour-power. 

By our explanation of the different parts played by the vari-. 
ous factors of the labour-process in the formation of the pro¬ 
duct's value, we have, in fact, disclosed the characters of the 
different functions allotted to the different elements of capital 
in the process of expanding its own value. The surplus of the 
tc tal value of the product, over the sum of the values of its 
constituent factors, is the surplus of the expanded capital over 
the capital originally advanced. The means of production on 
the one hand, labour-power on the other, are merely the differ¬ 
ent modes of existence which the value of the original capital 
assumed when from being money it was transformed into the 
various factors of the labour-process. That part of capital 
then, which is represented by the means of production, by the 
aw material, auxiliary material and the instruments of labour, 
does not, in the process of production, undergo any quantitative 
alteration of value. I therefore call it the constant part of 
capital, or, more shortly, eontt.ant capital. 

On the other hand, that part of capital, represented by 
labour-power, doss, in the process of production, undergo an 
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alteration of value. It both reproduces the equivalent of it* 
own value, and also products an excess, a surplus-value, which 
may itself vary, may be more or less according to eircumstancea 
This part of capital is continually being transformed from a 
constant into a variable magnitude. I therefore call it the 
variable part of capital, or, shortly, variable capital. The same 
elements of capital which, from the point of view of the 
labour-process, present themselves respectively as the objective 
and subjective factors, as means of production and labour- 
power, present themselves, from the point of view of the pro¬ 
cess of creating surplus-value, as constant and variable capital. 

The definition of constant capital given above by no means 
excludes the possibility of a change of value in its elements. 
Suppose the price of cotton to be one day sixpence a pound, 
and the next day, in consequence of a failure of the cotton crop, 
a shilling a pound. Each pound of the cotton bought at six¬ 
pence, and worked up after the rise in value, transfers to the 
product a value of one shilling; and the cotton already spun 
before the rise, and perhaps circulating in the market as yarn, 
. likewise transfers to the product twice its original value. It 
is plain, however, that these changes of value are independent 
of the increment or surplus-value added to the value of tl» 
cotton by the spinning itself If the old cotton had never 
been spun, it could, after the rise, be resold at a shilling a 
pound instead of at sixpence. Further, the fewer the processes 
the cotton has gone through, the more certain is this result. 
We therefore find that speculators make it a rule when such 
sudden changes in value occur, to speculate in that material on 
which the least possible quantity of labour has been spent: to 
speculate, therefore, in yam rather than in cloth, in cotton it¬ 
self, rather than in yarn. The change of value in the case we 
have been considering, originates, not in the process in which the 
cotton plays the part of a means of production, and in which it 
therefore functions as constant capital, but in the process in 
which the cotton itself is produced. The value of a commodity, 
it is true, is determined by the quantity of labour contained in 
it, but this quantity is itself limited by social conditions. If 
the time socially necessary for the production of any com- 
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modity alters—and a given weight of cotton represents, after a 
bad harvest, more labour than after a good one—all previously 
existing commodities of the same class are affected, because they 
are, as it were, only individuals of the species, 1 and their 
value at any given time is measured by the labour socially 
necessary, i.e., by the labour necessary for their production 
under the then existing social conditions. 

As the value of the raw material may change, so, too, may 
that of the instruments of labour, of the machinery, Sic., em¬ 
ployed in the process; and consequently that portion of the 
value of the product transferred to it from them, may also 
change. If in consequence of a new invention, machinery of a 
particular kind can be produced by a diminished expenditure 
of labour, the old machinery becomes depreciated more or loss 
and consequently transfers so much less value to the product 
But here again, the change in value originates outside the 
process in which the machine is acting as a means of pro¬ 
duction. Once engaged in this process, the machine cannot 
transfer more value than it possesses apart from the process. 

Just as a change in the value of the means of pro¬ 
duction, even after they have commenced to take a part in the 
labour process, does not alter their character as constant 
capital, so, too, a change in the proportion of constant to 
variable capital does not affect the respective functions of these 
two kinds of capital. The technical conditions of the labour 
process may be revolutionised to such an extent, that where 
formerly ten men using tea implements of small value worked 
up a relatively small quantity of raw material, one man may 
now, with the aid of one expensive machine, work up one 
hundred times as much raw material In the latter case we 
have an enormous increase in the constant capital, that is re¬ 
presented by the total value of the means of production used, 
and at the same time a great reduction in the variable capital, 
invested in labour-power. Such a revolution, however, altera 
only the quantitative relation between the constant and the 

> "Tontea 1m prodnetmne dim mime genre ne ferment proprament qniine muee, 
doat le prii m determine en gtnfcml et eue em dreoneUncee pnrtionHfaee * 
(Le Troene, 1. o., p. 898.) '* 

a 
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▼viable capital, or the proportions in which the total capital 
is split up into its constant and variable constituents ; it has 
not in the least degree affected the essential difference between 
the two. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE RATE OF SURPLUS-VALUE. 

SECTION 1 .— THE DEGREE OP EXPLOITATION OP LABOUR-POWER. 

The surplus-value generated in the process of production by C, 
the capital advanced, or in other words, the self-expansion of 
the value of the capital C, presents itself for our consideration, 
in the first place, as a surplus, as the amount by which the 
value of the product exceeds the value of its constituent 
elements. 

The capital C is made up of two components, one, the sum 
of money c laid out upon the means of production, and the 
other, the sum of money v expended upon the labour-power; 
c represents the portion that has become constant capital, and 
v the portion that has become variable capital. At first then, 
C=c+v: for example, if £500 is the capital advanced, its com¬ 
ponents maybe such that the £500=£410 const.+£90 var. 
When the process of production is finished, we get a com¬ 
modity whose value=(c+v)+s, where s is the surplus-value; 
or taking our former figures, the value of this commodity may 
be (£410 const.+£90 var.)+£90 surpl. The original capital 
has now changed from C to C, from £500 to £590. The differ¬ 
ence is s or a surplus value of £90. Since the value of the 
constituent elements of the product is equal to the value of 
the advanced capital, it is mere tautology to say, that the ex¬ 
cess of the value of the product over the value of its constitu¬ 
ent elements, is equpl to the expansion of the capital advanced 
or to the Burplus-value produced. 

Nevertheless, w% must examine this tautology a little more 
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closely. The two things compared are, the value of the pro¬ 
duct. and the value of its constituents consumed in the process 
of production. Now we have seen how that portion of the 
constant capital which consists of the instruments of labour, 
transfers to the product only a fraction of its value, while the 
remainder of that value continues to reside in those instru¬ 
ments. Since this remainder plays no partin the formation of 
value, we may at present leave it on one side To introduce it 
into the calculation would make no difference. For instance, 
taking our former example, c=£410: suppose this sum to con¬ 
sist of £312 value of raw material, £44 value of auxiliary 
material, and £54 value of the machinery worn away in the 
process; and suppose that the total value of the machinery 
employed is £1,054. Out of this latter sum, then, we reckon 
as advanced for the purpose of turning out the product, the 
sum of £54 alone, which the machinery loses by wear and 
tear in the process; for this is all it parts with to the product 
Now if we also reckon the remaining £1,000, which still con¬ 
tinues in the machinery, as transferred to the product, we 
ought also to reckon it as part of the value advanoed, and thus 
make it appear on both sides of our calculation. 1 We should, 
in this way, get £1,500 on one side and £1,590 on the other. 
The difference of these two sums, or the surplus-value, would 
still be £90. Throughout this Book therefore, by constant 
capital advanced for the production of value, we always mean, 
unless the context is repugnant thereto, the value of the means 
of production actually consumed in the process, and that value 
alone. 

This being so, let us return to the formula C=^c+v, which 
we saw was transformed into <T=»(c+v)+8, C becoming C. 
We know that the value of the constant capital is transferred 
to, and merely re-appears in the product The new value 
actually created in the process, the value produced, or value- 
product, is therefore not the same as the value of the product; 
it is not, as it would at first sight appear (c+v)+s or £419 

1 “ If we reckon the value W the fixed capital emplo;%d u a pert of the advenes, 
we moat reckon the remaining value of inch capital at the end of the year km a )*st 
of the annual returni.” (Malthue, 44 Princ. of Pol. Soon." 2nd ed., Lond., l&tti, )> ) 
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const.+£90 var.+£90 surpL; but v+s or £90 var.+£90 surpL 
not £590 but £180. If c=o, or in other words, if there were 
branches of industry in which the capitalist could dispense 
with all means of production made by previous labour, whether 
they be raw material, auxiliary material, or instruments of 
labour, employing only labour-power and materials supplied 
by Nature, in that case, there would be no constant capital to 
transfer to the product. This component of the value of the 
product, it., the £410 in our example, would be eliminated, 
but the sum of £180, the amount of new value created, or the 
value produced, which contains £90 of surplus-value, would 
remain just as great as if c represented the highest value 
imaginable. We should have C=(0+v)=v or O' the expanded 
capital=v+s and therefore C—C=s as before. On the other 
hand, if s=0, or in other words, if the labour-power, whose 
value is advanced in the form of variable capital, were to p:o- 
duce only its equivalent, we should have C=*c+v or C the 
value of the product=(c+v)+0 or C=C'. The capital advanced 
would, in this case, not have expanded its value. 

From what has gone before, we know that surplus-value is 
purely the result of a variation in the value of v, of that portion 
of the capital which is transformed into labour-power; con- 
‘ sequentiy, v + s = v + v'orv plus an increment of v. But the 
fact that it is v alone that varies, and the conditions of that 
variation, are obscured by the circumstance that in consequence 
of the increase in the variable component of the capital, there 
is also an increase in the sum total of the advanced capital. It 
was originally £500 and becomes £590. Therefore in order 
that our investigation may lead to accurate results, we must 
make abstraction from that portion of the value of tho pro¬ 
duct, in which constant capital alone appears, and consequently 
must equate the constant capital to zero or make c = 0. This 
is merely an application of a mathematical rule, employed 
whenever we operate with constant and variable magnitudes, 
related to each other by the symbols of addition and sub¬ 
traction only. • 

A further difficulty is caused by the priginal form of the 
variable capital In our examDle, C= £410 const + £90 var 
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+ £90 surpL; but £90 is a given and therefore a constant 
quantity; hence it appears absurd to treat it as variable. But 
in fact, the term £90 var. is here merely a symbol to show that 
this value undergoes a process. The portion of the capital in¬ 
vested in the purchase of labour-power is a definite quantity of 
materialised labour, a constant value like the value of the 
labour-power purchased. But in the process of production the 
place of the £90 is taken by the labour-power in action, dead 
labour is replaced by living labour, something stagnant by 
something flowing, a constant by a variable. The result is the 
reproduction of v plus an increment of v. From the point of 
view then of capitalist production, the whole process appears 
as the spontaneous variation of the originally constant value, 
which is transformed into labour-power. Both the process and 
its result, appear to be owing to this value. If, therefore, such 
expressions as “£90 variable capital,” or “so much self- 
expanding value," appear contradictory, this is only because 
they bring to the surface a contradiction immanent in capitalist 
production. 

At first sight it appears a strange proceeding, to equate the 
constant capital to zero. Yet it is what we do every day. If, 
for example, we wish to calculate the amount of England's 
profits from the cotton industry, we first of all deduct the sums 
paid for cotton to the United States, India, Egypt and other 
countries; in other words, the value of the capital that merely 
re-appears in the value of the product, is put = 0. 

Of course the ratio of surplus-value not only to that portion 
of the capital from which it immediately springs, and whose 
change of value it represents, but also to the sum total of the 
capital advanced is economically of very great importance. 
We shall, therefore, in the third book, treat of this ratio ex¬ 
haustively. In order to enable one portion of a capital to ex¬ 
pand its value by being converted into labour-power, it in 
necessary that another portion be converted into means of pro¬ 
duction. In order that variable capital may perform its 
function, constant capital must be ad vanced.in proper proportion, 
a proportion given by the special technical conditions of each 
labour-process. Thfc circumstance, howevSr, that retorts and 
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other vessels, are necessary to a chemical process, does not 
oompel the chemist to notice them in the result of his analysis. 
If we look at the means of production, in their relation to the 
creation of value, and to the variation in the quantity of value, 
apart from anything else, they appear simply as the material 
in which labour-power, the value-creator, incorporates itself. 
Neither the nature, nor the value of this material is of any 
importance. The only requisite is that there be a sufficient 
supply to absorb the labour expended in the process of pro¬ 
duction. That supply once given, the material may rise or 
fall in value, or even be, as land and the sea, without any value 
in itself; but this will have no influence on the creation of value 
or on the variation in the quantity of value. 1 

In the first place then we equate the constant capital to zero. 
The capital advanced is consequently reduoed from c+v to v, 
and instead of the value of the product (c+v)+s we have now 
the value produced (v+s). Given the new value produced = 
£180, which sum consequently represents the whole labour ex¬ 
pended during the process, then subtracting from it £90 the 
value of the variable capital, we have remaining £90, the 
amount of the surplus-value. This sum of £90 or s expresses 
the absolute quantity of surplus-value produced. The relative 
quantity produced, or the increase per cent of the variable 
capital, is determined, it is plain, by the ratio of the surplus- 
value to the variable capital, or is expressed by *. In our 
example this ratio is H, which gives an increase of 100 %. 
This relative increase in the value of the variable capital, or 
the relative magnitude of the surplus-value, I call, " The rate 
of surplus-value.” 

We have seen that the labourer, during one portion of the 
labour-process, produces only the value of his labour-power, 
that is, the value of his means of subsistence. Now since his 

1 What Luoretiua uji ii seli-erident; “ nil pone oraari do nihilo,” out of nothing, 
nothing can bo created. Creation of Taine ia transformation of labour-power into 
labour. Labour-power itaelf is energy transferred to a human organism bp manna of 
nourishing matter. 

’ In the same ssap that tie English use the terms “rata of profit,' “rateof in¬ 
terest.” We shall see, in Book HI., that the rata of profit ia no mpstorp, so toon at 
we know the laws of snrpfos-Tnlne. If we rareno the pA caas , wa cannot oompre¬ 
bend either the one er the other. 
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work forms part of a system, based on the social division of 
labour, he does not directly produce the actual necessaries 
which he himself consumes; he produces instead a particular 
oommodity, yam for example, whose value is equal to the 
value of those necessaries or of the money with which they 
can be bought. The portion of Mb day’s labour devoted to 
this purpose, will be greater or less, in proportion to the value 
of the necessaries that he daily requires on an average, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, in proportion to the labour¬ 
time required on an average to produce them. If the value 
of those necessaries represent on an average the expenditure 
of six hours’ labour, the workman must on an average work 
for six hours to produce that value. If instead of working for 
the capitalist, he worked independently on his own account, he 
would, other things being equal, still be obliged to labour for 
the same number of hours, in order to produce the value of 
his labour-power, and thereby to gain the means of subsistence 
necessary for his conservation or continued reproduction. But 
as we have seen, during that portion of his day’s labour in 
which he produces the value of his labour-power, say three 
shillings, he produces only an equivalent for the value of his 
labour-power already advanced by the capitalist; the new 
value created only replaces the variable capital advanced. It 
is owing to this fact, that the production of the new value of 
three shillings takes the semblance of a mere reproduction. 
That portion of the working day, then, during which this re¬ 
production take place, I call “ necessary ” labour-time, and the 
labour expended during that time I call “ necessary ” labour. 1 
Necessary, as regards the labourer, because independent of the 
particular social form of his labour; necessary, as regards 
capital, and the world of capitalists, because on the continued 
existence of the labourer dqpbnds their existence also. 

During the second period of the labour-process, that in 

> Is thle work, wo hero, up to now, employed the term “ nooomry Ubour-ttao," to 
deaignate tho time UMeuarjr under (Inn aooiel oonditioni {or tbe production of on j 
oommodity. Henceforward we uee it to dedgttte tin the time neoenup for the 
podnotlon of the perticnler oommodity leboor-powrf. The u»o of one end the eame 
ttthnHI term in different eoneeo it lnoonvenient, hot in no trienoo eon it bo 
altogether erolded. Compere, for Lnetanoe, the higher with the lower bronohoo ct 
methematiee. 
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which his labour is no longer necessary labour, the workman, 
it is true, labours, expends labour-power; but his labour, being 
no longer necessary labour, he creates no value for himself 
He creates surplus-value which, for the capitalist, has all the 
charms of a creation out of nothing. This portion of the 
working day, I name surplus labour-time, and to the labour 
expended during that time, I give the name of surplus-labour. 
It is every bit as important, for a correct understanding of 
surplus-value, to conceive it as a mere congelation of surplus- 
labour-time, as nothing but materialised surplus-labour, as it 
is, for a proper comprehension of value, to conceive it as a mere 
congelation of so many hours of labour, as nothing but ma¬ 
terialised labour. The essential difference between the various 
economic forms of society, between, for instance, a society 
based on slave labour, and one based on wage labour, lies only 
in the mode in which this surplus-labour is in each case ex¬ 
tracted from the actual producer, the labourer. 1 

Since, on the one hand, the values of the variable capita) 
and of the labour-power purchased by that capital are equal, 
and the value of this labour-power determines the necessary 
portion of the working day; and since, on the other hand, the 
surplus-value is determined by the surplus portion of the 
working day, it follows that surplus-value bears the same ratio 
to variable capital, that surplus-labour does to necessary labour, 
or in other words, the rate of surplus-value! = 

Both ratios, \ and express the same thing in different 

ways ; in the one case by reference to materialised, incorporated 
labour, in the other by reference to living, fluent labour. 

The rate of surplus-value is therefore an exact expression 


1 Herr Wilhelm Thucydides Roscher has found a mare’s nest. He has nude the 
•important discovery that if, on the one hand, the formation of surplus-value, or 
surplus-produoe, and the oonsequent accumulation of capital, is now-a-days due to 
the thrift of the capitalist, on the other haud, in the lowest stages of civilisation it is 
the strong who compel the weak to eoonomUe (1. o. p, 76). To economise what? 
Labour ? Or superfluous wealth that does not exist ? What is it that makes suoh 
men as Roscher aooount for the origin of surplus-value, by a mere rrchauffA of tbs 
more or leu plausible excuses by the capitalist, for his appropriation of surplus-value ? 
It is, besides their real ignorance, their apologetic dread of a scientific analysis of 
value and surplus-value, and of obtaining a result, possibly n<fc altogether palatable 
to the powers that be. 
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for the degree of exploitation of labour-power by capital, or of 
tbe labourer by the-capitalist 1 
We assumed in our example, that the value of the product 
=£410 const 4- £90 var. + £90 surpl,, and that the capital 
advanced = £500. Since the surplus-value = £90, and the ad¬ 
vanced capital = £500, we should, according to the usual way 
of reckoning, get as the rate of surplus value (generally con¬ 
founded with rate of profits) 18%, a rate so low as possibly 
to cause a pleasant surprise to Mr. Carey and other harmon- 
isers. But in truth, the rate of surplus-value is not equal 
to g- or but to t: thus it is not if but or 100%, which 
is more than five times the apparent degree of exploitation 
Although, in the case we have supposed, we are ignorant of 
the actual length of the working day, and of the duration in 
days or weeks of the labour-process, as also of the number of 
labourers employed, yet the rate of surplus-value t accurately 
discloses to us, by means of its equivalent expression, 
the relation between the two parts of the working day. This 
relation is here one of equality, the rate being 100%. Hence, 
it is plain, the labourer, in our example, works one half of the 
day for himself, the other half for the capitalist 
The method of calculating the rate of surplus-value is there¬ 
fore, shortly, as follows. We take the total value of the product 
and put the oonstant capital which merely re-appears in it, 
equal to zero. What remains, is the only value that has, u the 
process of producing the commodity, been actually created. If 
the amount of surplus-value be given, we have only to deduct 
it from this remainder, to find the variable capital And met 
vend, if the latter be given, and we require to find the surplus- 
value. If both be given, we have only to perform the conclud¬ 
ing operation, vix, to calculate the ratio of the surplus-value 
to the variable capitaL 

1 Although the rate of aurphu-Talue la an exact expreaaion for the degree of ex¬ 
ploitation of labour-power, it la, in no eenae, an expreaaion for the abaolnte amount 
•f exploitation. For example, if the neceaaary labour me 5 hoora and the aurplua- 
labour mm 5 hoora, the degffce of expbfiation ia 100'/.. The amount of exploitation ia 
here meaaured by 5 hoora. If, on Itie other hand, the* ueoeaaary Labour mm (j bourn 
and the aorploa-laboor 6 houra, the degree of exploitation lemaiua, aa before, 
100%, while the actual amount of exploitatiou hi; incrt&aed 20/., namely from five 
boon to aix. 
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Though the method ieeo simple, yet it may not be amiss, by 
means of a few examples, to exercise the reader in the applica¬ 
tion of the novel principles underlying it. 

First we will take the case of a spinning mill containing 
10,000 mule spindles, spinning No. 32 yam from American 
cotton, and producing 1 lb. of yam weekly per spindle. We 
assume the waste to be 6 %: under these circumstances 10,600 
lbs. of cotton are consumed weekly, of which 600 lbs. go to 
waste. The price of the cotton in April, 1871, was 7Jd. ]>er 
lb.; the raw material therefore costs in round numbers £342. 
The 10,000 spindles, including preparation-machinery, and 
motive power, cost, we will assume, £1 per spindle, amounting 
to a total of £10,000. The wear and tear we put at 10 %, or 
£1000 yearly = £20 weekly. The rent of the building we 
rappose to be £300 a year, or £6 a week. Coal consumed (for 
100 home-power indicated, at 4 lbs. of coal per horse-power per 
hour during 60 hours, and inclusive of that consumed in heating 
the mill), 11 tons a week at 8a 6d. a ton, amounts to about £4| 
a week: gas, £1 a week, oil,&c.,£4} a week. Totalcostof theabove 
auxiliary materials, £10 weekly. Therefore the constant portion 
of the value of the week’s product is £378. Wages amount 
to £52 a week. The price of the yam is 12Jd. per lb., which 
gives for the value of 10,000 lbs. the sum of £510. The surplus 
value is therefore in this case £510 — £430 = £80. We put 
the constant part of the value of the product = 0, as it playa 
no part in the creation of value. There remains £132 as the 
weekly value created, which = £52 var. £80 surpl. The 
rate of surplus-value is therefore ff =» 153H %. In a working 
day of 10 hours with average labour the result is: neoessary 
labour = 3tt hours, and surplus-labour = 6A * 

One more example. Jacob gives the following calculation for 
the year 1815. Owing to the previous adjustment of several 
items it is very imperfect; nevertheless for our purpose it is 
sufficient. In it he assumes the price of wheat to be 8s. a 
quarter, and the average yield per acre to be 22 bushels. 

< 

> The ebove data, which may be relied upon, were given me by a Manchester spinner. 
In England the horse-powerf of an engine wae formerly ealoMated from the diameter 
W its cylinder, now the actual horse-power shown by the indicator ii taken. 
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Value Produced Per Acre. 


Seed, 

'£1 9 

0 

Tithes, Rates, and 



Manure, • 

2 10 

0 

Taxes, - 

£1 

1 0 

Wages, 

3 10 ' 

0 

Rent, 

Farmer’s Profit and 

1 

8 0 




Interest, 

1 

2 0 

Total, - 

£7 9 

0 

Total, - 

£3 11 0 


Assuming that the price of the product is the same as its 
value, we here find the surplus-value distributed under the 
various headB of profit, interest, rent, &c. We have nothing to 
do with these in detail; we simply add them together, and the 
sum is a surplus-value of £8 11a Od. The Bum of A3 19a Od., 
paid for seed and manure, is constant capital, and we put it 
equal to zero. There is left the sum of £8 10a Od., which is 
the variable capital advanced: and we see that a new value of 
£3 10s. Od. + £3 11s. Od. has been produced in its place. 
Therefore i = - g ~i~ i r a > giving a rate of surplus-value of more 
than 100 /. The labourer employs more than one half of his 
working day in producing the Burplus-value, which different 
persons, under different pretexts, share amongst themselves. 1 


MOTION 2. —THE REPRESENTATION OF TH* COMPONENTS OF TH1 VALUE OF 
THK PRODUCT BY CORRESPONDING PROPORTIONAL PARTS OF THE PRO¬ 
DUCT ITSELF. 

Let us now return to the example by which we were shown 
how the capitalist converts money into capital 
The product of a working day of 12 hours is 20 lbs. of yarn, 
having a value of 30s. No less than £ths of this value, or 24s., 
is due to mere re-appearance in it, of the value of the means of 
production (20 lbs. of cotton, value 20s., and spindle worn away, 
As.): it is therefore constant capital. The remaining Aths or 
6a. is the new value created during the spinning process: of 

i The calculations given in the text ire intended merely as illustrations. We have 
ta feet maramed that prioee = values. We shall, however, we, in Book HI., that 
even in the esse of averJge prioes the assumption oannct be made in this very simple 


manner. 
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this one half replaces the value of the day’s labour-power, or the 
variable capital, the remaining half constitutes a surplus-value 
of 3e. The total value then of the 20 lbs. of yam is ma le up 
as follows: 

80s. value of yam = 24s. const. + 3s. var. + 3s. surpL 
Since the whole of this value is contained in the 20 lbs. of 
yam produced, it follows that the various component parts of 
this value, can be represented as being contained respectively 
in corresponding parts of the product. 

If the value of 80s. is contained in 20 lbs. of yam, then *, ths 
of this value, or the 24s. that form its constant part, is con¬ 
tained in gths of the product or in 16 lbs. of yam. Of the 
latter 13$ lbs. represent the value of the rnw material, the 20s. 
worth of cotton spun, and 2? lbs. represent the 4s. worth of 
spindle, &e., worn away in the process. 

Hence the whole of the cotton used up in spinning the 20 
lbs. of yarn, is represented by 13$ lbs. of yam This latter 
weight of yam contains, it is true, by weight, no more than 13$ 
lbs. of cotton, worth 13$ shillings; but the 6§ shillings additional 
value contained in it, are the equivalent for the cotton consumed 
in spinning the remaining 6$ lbs. of yam. The effect is the 
same as if these 6$ lbs. of yarn contained no cotton at all, and 
the whole 20 lbs. of cotton were concentrated in the 13$ lbs. of 
yarn. The latter weight, on the other hand, does not contain 
an atom either of the value of the auxiliary materials and imple¬ 
ments, or of the value newly created in the process. 

In the same way, the 2 j lbs, of yarn, in which the 4s., the re¬ 
mainder of the constant capital, is embodied, represents nothing 
but the value of the auxiliary materials and instruments of 
labour consumed in producing the 20 lbs. of yam. 

We have, therefore, arrived at this result: although eight- 
tenths of the product, or 16 lbs. of yam, is, in its character of 
an article of utility, just as much the fabric of the spinner’s 
labour, as the remainder of the same product, yet when viewed 
in this connexion, it does not contain, and has not absorbed 
any labour expended during the process of spinning. It is just 
aa if the cotton had converted itself into yam, without help; 
as if the shape it had 'Assumed was mere trickery and deoeit: 
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for so soon as our capitalist sells it for 24s., and with the money 
replaces his means of production, it becomes evident that this 
16 lbs. of yam is nothing more than so much cotton and spindle- 
waste in disguise. 

On the other hand, the remaining £ ths of the product, or 4 
lbe. of yam, represent nothing but the new value of 6&, created 
during the 12 hours’ spinning process. All the value trans¬ 
ferred to those 4 lbs., from the raw material and instruments 
of labour consumed, was, so to say, intercepted in order to be 
incorporated in the 16 lbs. first spun. In this case, it is as if 
the spinner had spun 4 lbs. of yam out of air, or, as if he had 
spun them with the aid of cotton and spindles, that, being the 
spontaneous gift of Nature, transferred no value to the product. 

Of this 4 lbs. of yam, in which the whole of the value newly 
created during the process, is condensed, one half represents 
the equivalent for the value of the labour consumed, or the 3a 
variable capital, the other half represents the 3s. surplus-value. 

Since 12 working hours of the spinner are embodied in 6a, 
it follows that in yam of the value of 30a, there must be em¬ 
bodied 60 working hours. And this quantity of labour-time 
does in fact exist in the 20 lba of yam; for in -iths or 16 lbs. 
there are materialised the 48 hours of labour expended, before 
the commencement of the spinning process, on the means of 
production; and in the remaining T Jths or 4 lbs. there are 
materialised the 12 hours' work done during the process itself 

On a former page we saw that the value of the yam is equal 
to the sum of the new value created during the production of 
that yam plus the value previously existing in the means of 
production. 

It has now been shown how the various component parts of 
the value of the product, parts that differ functionally from 
each other, may be represented by corresponding proportional 
parts of the product itself. 

To split up in this manner the product into different parts, 
of which one represents only the labour previously spent on 
the means of production, or the constant capital, another, only 
the necessary labour spent during the process of production, or 
the variable capit&i, and another and last tytrt, only the surplus- 
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labour expended during the same process or the surplus-value; 
to do this, is, as will be seen later on from its application to 
complicated and hitherto unsolved problems, no less impor¬ 
tant than it is simple. 

In the preceding investigation we have treated the total 
product as the final result, ready for use, of a working day of 
12 hours. We can however follow this total product through 
all the stages of its production; and in this way we shall 
arrive at the same result as before, if we represent the partial 
products, given off at the different stages, as functionally 
different parts of the final or total product. 

The spinner produces in 12 hours 20 lbs. of yarn, or in 1 
hour 1} lbs.; consequently he produces in 8 hours 13$ lbs., or 
a partial produot equal in value to all the cotton that is spun 
in a whole day. In like manner the partial product of the 
next period of 1 hour and 36 minutes, is 2§ lbs. of yarn: this 
represents the value of the instruments of labour that are con¬ 
sumed in 12 hours. In the following hour and 12 minutes, 
the spinner produces 2 lbs. of yam worth 3 shillings, a value 
equal to the whole value he creates in his 6 hours necessary 
labour. Finally, in the last hour and 12 minutes he produces 
another 2 lbs. of yam, whose value is equal to the surplus- 
value, created by his surplus-labour during half a day. This 
method of calculation serves the English manufacturer for 
everyday use; it shows, he will say, that in the first 8 hours, 
or J of the working day, he gets back the value of his cotton; 
and so on for the remaining hours. It is also a perfectly 
correct method: being in fact the first method given above 
with this difference, that instead of being applied to space, in 
which the different parts of the completed product lie side by 
side, it deals with rime, in which those parts aie successively 
produced. But it can also be accompanied by very barbarian 
notions, more especially in the heads of those who are as nuu h 
interested, practically, in the process of making value beget 
value, as they are in misunderstanding that process theoreti¬ 
cally. Such people may get the notion into their heads, that 
our spinney for exanlple, produces or replaces in the first 8 
hour' of his workir^j day the value of the cotton; in the 
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following hour and 36 minules the value of the instruments of 
labour worn away; in the next hour and 12 minutes the value 
of the wages; and that he devotes to the production of surplus- 
value for the manufacturer, only that well known “last hour.” 
In this way the poor spinner is made to perform the two-fold 
miracle not only of producing cotton, spindles, steam-engine, 
coal, oil, &c, at the same time that he spins with them, but 
also of turning one working day into five; for, in the example 
we are considering, the production of the raw material and instru¬ 
ments of labour demands four working days of twelve hours 
each, and their conversion into yarn requires another such day. 
That the love of lucre induces an easy belief in such miracles, 
and that sycophant doctrinaires are never wanting to prove 
them, is vouched for by the following incident of historical 
celebrity. 


SUCTION S.—SKNIOr'h “ LAST HOUR." 

One fine morning, in the year 1836, Nassau W. Senior, who 
may be called the bel-esprit of English economists, well known, 
alike for his economical “ science,” and for his beautiful style, 
was summoned from Oxford to Manchester, to learn in the 
latter place, the political economy that he taught in the former. 
The manufacturers elected him as their champion, not only 
against the newly passed Factory Act, but against the still 
more menacing Ten-hours’ agitation. With their usual practical 
acuteness, they had found out that the learned Professor 
“ wanted a good deal of finishing; ” it was this discovery that 
caused them to write for him. On his Bide the Professor has 
embodied the lecture he received from the Manchester manu¬ 
facturers. in a pamphlet, entitled: “ Letters on the Factory 
Act, as it affects the cotton manufacture.” London, 1837. 
Here we find, amongst others, the following edifying passage: 
■“ Under the present law, no mill in which persons under 18 

years of age are employed.can be worked more 

than 11} hours*a<day, that is, 12 hours for 6 days in the week, 
and nine on Saturday. ' 

Now the following analysis (!) will ^how that in a mill s* 
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worked, the whole net profit is derived from the last hour. 
will suppose a manufacturer to invest £100,000:—£80,000 in 
his mill and machinery, and £20,000 in raw'material and wagea 
The annual return of that mill, supposing the capital to be 
turned once a year, and gross profits to be 15 per cent., ought 

to be goods worth £115,000.Of this £115,000, 

each of the twenty-three half-houre of work produces 5-1 lotha 
or one twenty-third. Of these 23-23rds (constituting the whole 
£115,000) twenty, that is to say £100,000 out of the £115,000, 
simply replace the capital;—one twenty-third (or £5000 out 
of the £115,000) makes up for the deterioration of the mill and 
machinery. The remaining 2-23rds, that is, the last two of the 
twenty-three half-hours of every day, produce the net profit of 
10 per cent. If, therefore (prices remaining the same), the 
factory could be kept at work thirteen hours instead of eleven 
and a half, with an addition of about £2600 to the circulating 
capital, the net profit would be more than doubled. On the 
other hand, if the hours of working were reduced by one hour 
per dsy (prices remaining the same), the net profit would be 
destroyed—if they were reduced by one hour and a half, even 
the gross profit would be destroyed" 1 

1 Senior, L o., p, 12, IS. We let pus inch extraordinary notions as are of no im¬ 
portance for oar purpose; for instance, the assertion, that manufacturers reckon as 
port of their profit, gross or net, the amount required to makegood wear and tear of 
machinery, or in other words, to replace a part of the capital. So, too, we pass over 
any question as to the accuracy of his figures. Leonard Horner has shown in “A 
Letter to Mr. Senior,” Ac., London, 1837, that they are worth no more (han the so- 
called “ Analysis.” Leonard Horner was one of the Factory Inquiry OourmiBsionen 
in 1833, and Inspector, or rather Oensor of Factories till 1859. He rendered undying 
service to the English working olass. He carried on a life-long contest, noi only 
with the embittered manufacturers, but also with the Cabinet, to whom the number 
of votes given by the masters in the Lower House, was a matter of far greater impor¬ 
tance than the number of hours worked by the “ hands ” in the mills. 

Apart from errors in principle, Senior’s statement is confused. What he really in¬ 
tended to say was this: The manufacturer employs the workman for 114 hours or for 
23 half-hours daily. As the working day, so, too, the working year, may be conceived 
to oousist of 11J hours or 23 half-hours, but each multiplied by the number of working 
days in the year. On this supposition, the 23 half-hours yield an annual product of 
£115,000; one half-hour yields Vk * £115,000 ; 20 half-hours yield H x £115.000; 
= £100,000,they replace no more than the capital advanced. There remain 8 half • 
hours, whioh yield A x £115,000=£15,000 or the grow profit. Of these 3 half-hours, ons 
yields ^ x £115,000 = £5000; ie., it makes up for the wear and tear of the 
machinery; the remaining 2 half-hours, U, the last hour, yield x £115,000 
£10,000 or the net profit. In the text Senior converts the tyt A of the product 
portions of the working day itself. 
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And the professor calls this an “analysis!" If, giving 
credence to the out-,cries of the manufacturers, he believed that 
the workmen spend the best part of the day in the production) 
ie., the reproduction or replacement of the value of the build¬ 
ings, machinery, cotton, coal, ha c., then his analysis was super¬ 
fluous. His answer would simply have been :—Gentlemen! 
if you work your mills for 10 hours instead of 11|, then, other 
things being equal, the daily consumption of cotton, machinery, 
&c., will decrease in proportion. You gain just as much as 
you lose. Your work-people will in future spend one hour 
and a half less time in reproducing or replacing the capital 
that has been advanced.—If, on the other hand, he did not 
believe them without further inquiry, but, as being an expert 
in such matters, deemed an analysis necessary, then he ought, 
in a question that is concerned exclusively with the relations 
of net profit to the length of the working day, before all things 
to have asked the manufacturers, to be careful not to lump 
together machinery, workshops, raw material, and labour, but 
to be good enough to place the constant capital, invested in 
buildings, machinery, raw material, <Sic., on one side of the 
account, and the capital advanced in wages on the other side. 
If the professor then found, that in accordance with the calcu¬ 
lation of the manufacturers, the workman reproduced or re¬ 
placed his wages in 2 half-hours, in that case, he should have 
continued his analysis thus: 

According to your figures, the workman in the last hour but 
one produces his wages, and in the last hour your surplus- 
value or net profit. Now, since in equal periods he produces 
equal values, the produce of the last hour but one, must have 
the Bame value as that of the last hour. Further, it is only 
while he labours that he produces any value at all, and the 
amount of his labour is measured by his labour-time. This 
you say, amounts to 11} hours a day. He employs one portion 
of these 11£ hours, in producing or replacing his wages, and the 
remaining portion m producing your net profit Beyond this he 
does absolutely nothing. But since, on your assumption, his 
wages, and the surplus-value he yields, are of equal value, it 
is dear that he produces his wages in 5$ flours, and your net 

0 
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profit in the other 5} hours. Again, since the value of th 
yam produced in 2 hours, is equal to the sum of the values ( 
his wages and of your net profit, the measure of the value ( 
this yam must be 11} working hours, of which 5$ houi 
measure the value of the yam produced in the last hour bu 
one, and 5}, the value of the yam produced in the last hou: 
We now come to a ticklish point; therefore, attention! Th 
last working hour but ono is, like the first, an ordinary workin 
hour, neither more nor less. How then can the spinner pro 
duce in one hour, in the shape of yarn, a value that embodie 
5| hours labour ? The truth is that he performs no sucl 
miracle. The use-value produced by him in one hour, is i 
definite quantity of yarn. The value of this yarn is measure! 
by 5| working hours, of which 4$ were, without any assistano 
from him, previously embodied in the means of production, ii 
the cotton, the machinery, and so on ; the remaining one houi 
alone iB added by him. Therefore since his wages are produce! 
in 5} hours, and the yam produced in one hour also contain 
6| hours' work, there is no witchcraft in the result, that thi 
value created by his 5| hours’ spinning, is equal to the value o: 
the product spun in one hour. You are altogether on th< 
wrong track, if you think that he loses a single moment of hii 
working day, in reproducing or replacing the values of th( 
cotton, the machinery, and so on. On the contrary, it is be 
cause his labour converts tbe cotton and spindles into yam 
because he spins, that the values of the cotton and spindles g< 
over to the yam of their own accord. This result is owing U 
the quality of his labour, not to its quantity. It is true, h< 
will in one hour transfer to the yam more value, in the shapi 
of ootton, than he will in half an hour; but that is only be 
cause in one hour he spins up more cotton than in half at 
hour. You see then, your assertion, that the workman pro 
duoea, in the last hour but one, the value of his wages, and ii 
the last hour your net profit, amounts to no more than this 
that in the yam produced by him in 2 working hours, whethei 
they are the 2 first or the 2 last hours of the working day, ii 
that yam, there are incorporated 11} working hours, or just i 
whole day's work, two hours of his ovfn work and 9} houn 
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And the professor calls this an “analysis!" If, giving 
credence to the out-,cries of the manufacturers, he believed that 
the workmen spend the best part of the day in the production) 
ie., the reproduction or replacement of the value of the build¬ 
ings, machinery, cotton, coal, ha c., then his analysis was super¬ 
fluous. His answer would simply have been :—Gentlemen! 
if you work your mills for 10 hours instead of 11|, then, other 
things being equal, the daily consumption of cotton, machinery, 
&c., will decrease in proportion. You gain just as much as 
you lose. Your work-people will in future spend one hour 
and a half less time in reproducing or replacing the capital 
that has been advanced.—If, on the other hand, he did not 
believe them without further inquiry, but, as being an expert 
in such matters, deemed an analysis necessary, then he ought, 
in a question that is concerned exclusively with the relations 
of net profit to the length of the working day, before all things 
to have asked the manufacturers, to be careful not to lump 
together machinery, workshops, raw material, and labour, but 
to be good enough to place the constant capital, invested in 
buildings, machinery, raw material, <Sic., on one side of the 
account, and the capital advanced in wages on the other side. 
If the professor then found, that in accordance with the calcu¬ 
lation of the manufacturers, the workman reproduced or re¬ 
placed his wages in 2 half-hours, in that case, he should have 
continued his analysis thus: 

According to your figures, the workman in the last hour but 
one produces his wages, and in the last hour your surplus- 
value or net profit. Now, since in equal periods he produces 
equal values, the produce of the last hour but one, must have 
the Bame value as that of the last hour. Further, it is only 
while he labours that he produces any value at all, and the 
amount of his labour is measured by his labour-time. This 
you say, amounts to 11} hours a day. He employs one portion 
of these 11£ hours, in producing or replacing his wages, and the 
remaining portion m producing your net profit Beyond this he 
does absolutely nothing. But since, on your assumption, his 
wages, and the surplus-value he yields, are of equal value, it 
is dear that he produces his wages in 5$ flours, and your net 

0 
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earnest, think on the Oxford Professor. And now, gentleman, 
“ farewell, and may we meet again in yonder better world, but 
not before.” 

Senior invented the battle cry of the “ last hour ” in 1836. 1 

of the Insp. of Foot, for the half-year, ending 30th April, 1855, pp. 19, 20.) In the 
year 1848, after the pawing of the 10 hour’s bill, the masters of some flax spinning 
mills, soattered, few and far between, over the oountry on the borders of Dorset and 
Somerset, foisted a petition against the bill on to the shoulders of a few of their work 
people. One of the clauses of this petition is as follows: “Tour petitioners, as 
parents, oonceive that an additional hour of leisure will tend more to demoralise the 
children than otherwise, believing that idleness is the parent of vioe.” On this the 
factory report of 31st Oct., 1848, says: The atmosphere of the flax mills, in which the 
children of these virtuous and tender parents work, is so loaded with dust and fibre 
from the raw material, that it is exceptionally unpleasant to stand even 10 minutes in 
the spinning rooms : for you are unable to do so without the most painful sensation, 
owing to the eyes, the ears, the nostrils, and mouth, being immediately filled by the 
slouds of flax dust from whioh there is no escape. The labour itself, owing to the 
feverish haste of the machinery, demands unceasing application of skill and movement, 
under the control of a watchfulness that never tires, and it seems somewhat hard, to 
let parents apply the term “ idling ” to their own children, who, after allowing for 
meal times, are fettered for 10 whole hours to Buoh an occupation, in such an atmos¬ 


phere. . . . These ohildren work longer than the labourers in the neighbouring 
villages.Such oruel talk about “ Idleness and vice ” ought to be 


branded as the purest oant, and the most shameless hypocrisy.That 

portion of the public, who, about 12 years ago, were struck by the assnranoe with 
which, under the sanction of high authority, it was publicly and moBt earnestly pro¬ 
claimed, that the whole net profit of the manufacturer flows from the labour of the 
last hour, and that, therefore, the reduction of the working day by one hour, would 
destroy his net profit; that portion of the public, we say, will hardly believe its own 
eyes, when it now finds, that the original disoovery of the virtues of “ the last hour M 
has siuoe been so far improved, as to include morals as well as profit; so that, if the 
duration of the labour of ohildren, is reduoed to a full 10 hours, their morals, together 
with the net profits of their employers, will vanish, both being dependent on this last, 
this fatal hour. (See Repts., Insp. of Fact., for Slst Oct., 1848, p. 101.) The same 
report then gives some examples of the morality and virtue of these|same pure-minded 
manufacturers, of the trioks, the artifioes, the cajoling, the threats, and the falsifica¬ 
tions, they made use of, in order, first, to compel a few defenceless workmen to sign 
petitions of such a kind, and then to impose them upon Parliament as the petitions 
of a whole branoh of industry, or a whole oountry. It is highly characteristic of the 
present status of so called economical science, that neither Senior himself, who, at a 
later period, to Ms honour be it said, energetically supported the faotory legislation, 
nor his opponents, from first to last, have ever been able to explain the false con- 
elusions of the “ original discovery." They appeal to aotual experience, but the why 
and wherefore remains a mystery. 

1 Nevertheless, the learned professor was not without some benefit from his journey 
to Manchester. In the “ Letters on the Factory Act," he makes the whole net gains 
Including “ profit ” and “ interest, * and even "something more,” depend upon a tingle 
unpaid hour’s work of the labourer. One year previously, in his “ Outlines of Political 
Boonomy,” written for the instruction of Oxford students and cultivated Philistines, 
he had also " discovered, ill opposition to Ricardo’s determination of value by labour, 
that profit is derived from the labour of the capitalist, and interest from his asceticism. 
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In the London Economist of the 15th April, 1848, the same cry 
▼as again raised by James Wilson, an economical mandarin of 
high standing: this time in opposition to the 10 hours’ bill 


SECTION 4.— SORPLOS-FEODUC*. 

The portion of the product that represents the surplus-value, 
(one-tenth of the 20 lbs., or 2 lbs. of yam, in the example given 
in Sec. 2.) we call “ surplus-produce." Just as the rate of 
surplus-value is determined by its relation, not to the sum total 
of the capital, but to its variable part; in like manner, the re¬ 
lative quantity of surplus-produce is determined by the ratio 
that this produce bears, not to the remaining part of the total 
product, but to that part of it in which is incorporated the 
necessary labour. Since the production of surplus-value is the 
chief end and aim of capitalist production, it is clear, that the 
greatness of a man’s ora nation’s wealth should be measured, 
not by the absolute quantity produced, but by the relative 
magnitude of the surplus-produce. 1 

The sum of the necessary labour and the surplus-labour, ie., 
of the periods of time during which the workman replaces the 
value of his labour-power, and produces the surplus-value, this 
sum constitutes the actual time during which he works, i.e., the 
working day. 

In other words, from hii “abstinence.” The dodge was an old one, but the word 
41 abstinence ” was new. Herr Roscher translates it rightly by 44 Enthaltung. ” Some of 
his countrymen, the Browns, Jones, and Robinsons, of Germany, not so well versed 
in Latin as he, have, monk-like, rendered it by “ Entsagung” (renunciation). 

1 “ To an individual with a capital of £20,000, whose profits were £2000 per annum, 
it Would be a matter quite indifferent whether his capital would employ a 100 or 1000 
men, whether the commodity produced sold for £10,000 or £20,000, provided, in all 
cases, his profit were not diminished below £2000. Is not the real interest of the nation 
similar? Provided its net real income, its rent and profits, be the same, it is of no 
importance whether the nation consists of 10 or of 12 millions of inhabitants.” (Rio. 
1. c., p. 416.) Long before Ricardo, Arthur Young, a fanatical upholder of surplus 
produce, for the rest, a rambling, uncritical writer, whose reputation is in the inverso 
ratio of his merit, says, “ Of what use, in a modern kingdom, Would be a whole pro¬ 
vince thus divided [in the old Roman manner, by small independent peasants], however 
well cultivated, except for the mere purpose of breeding men, whioh takon singly is a 
most useless purpose?” (Arthur Young: Political Arithmetic, Ac. London, 1774, 
p. 47.) • 

Very curious is 41 the strong inclination ... to represent net wealth as benefioial to 
the labouring class . . . f though it is evidently not on Iccount of being net. 11 (Th. 
Hopkins, On Rent of Iatnd, Ac. Loudon, 1823, p. 126.) 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE WORKING DAT. 

UOTIOK 1.—TBI LIMITS Of TBS WORKING DAT. 

Wi started with the supposition that labour-power is bought 
and sold at its value. Its value, like that of all other commo¬ 
dities, is determined by the working time necessary to its 
productioa If the production of the average daily means of 
subsistence of the labourer takes up 6 hours, he must work, on 
the average, 6 hours every day, to produce his daily labour- 
power, or to reproduce the value received as the result of its 
sale. The necessary part of his working day amounts to 6 
hours, and is, therefore, ccsteris paribus, a given quantity. But 
with this, the extent of the working day itself is not yet 
givea 

Let us assume that the line A B represents the length of the 
necessary working time, say 6 hours. If the labour be pro¬ 
longed 1, 3, or 6 hours beyond A B, we have 3 other lines: 
Working day I. Working day IL Working day III. 

A-B—C. A— ■■ B ™ ■ ■ C. A ■■ B-.- -C. 

representing 8 different working days of 7,9, and 12 hours. 
The extension B C of the line A B represents the length of 
the surplus labour. As the working day is A B+B C or 
A C, it varies with the variable quantity B C. Since A B 
is constant, the ratio of B C to A B can always be calculated. 
In working day I. it is J, in working day II, in working day 
III, 4 of A B. Since, further, the ratio deter¬ 

mines the rate of the surplus-value, the latter is given by the 
ratio of B C to A B. It amounts in the 3 different working 
days respectively to 16J, 50 and 100 per cent On the other 
hand, the rate of surplus-value alone would not give us the 
extent of the working day. If this rate, e.g., were 100 per 
cent, the working day might be of 8,10,12, or more hours. 
It would indicate that the 2 constituent parts of the working 
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day, necessary-labour and surplus-labour time, were equal in ex¬ 
tent, but not bow long each of these two constituent parts was. 

The working day is thus not a constant, but a variable 
quantity. One of its parts, certainly, is determined by the 
working time required for the reproduction of the labour- 
'power of the labourer himself. But its total amount varies 
with the duration of the surplus-labour. The working day is, 
therefore, determinable, but is, per m, indeterminate. 1 

Although the working day is not a fixed, but a fluent 
quantity, it can, on the other hand, only vary within oertain 
limits. The minimum limit is, however, not determinable; 
of course, if we make the extension line BC or the surpius- 
labour = 0, we have a minimum limit, i.e., the part of the day 
which the labourer must necessarily work for his own main¬ 
tenance. On the basis of capitalist production, however, this 
necessary labour can form a part only of the working day; the 
working day itself can never be reduced to this minimum. On 
the other hand, the working day has a maximum limit It 
cannot be prolonged beyond a certain point This maximum 
limit is conditioned by two things. First, by the physical 
bounds of labour-power. Within the 24 hours of the natural day 
a man can expend only a definite quantity of his vital force. A 
horse, in like manner, can only work from day to day, 8 hours. 
During part of the day this force must rest, sleep; during 
another part the man has to satisfy other physical needs, to 
feed, wash, and clothe himself. Besides these purely physical 
limitations, the extension of the working day encounters 
moral ones. The labourer needs time for satisfying his intellec¬ 
tual and social wants, the extent and number of which are 
conditioned by the general state of social advancement The 
variation of the working day fluctuates, therefore, within 
physical and social bounds. But both these limiting conditions 
are of a very elastic nature, and allow the greatest latitude. 
So we find working days of 8,10,12,14,16,18 hours, ie., of 
the most different lengths. 

The capitalist'has bought the labour-power at its day-rate. 

1 •* A day’s labour i| waftne, it may be long or short.” (“ An essay on Trade and 
Commerce, containing observation! on taxes,” 4o. LtJbdon, 1770, p. 73.) 
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To him its use-value belongs during one working day. He 
has thus acquired the right to make the labourer work for him 
during one day. But, what is a working day ? 

At all events, less than a natural day. By how much I 
The capitalist has his own views of this ultima Thule, the 
necessary limit of the working day. As capitalist, he is only' 
capital personified. His soul is the soul of capital But 
capital has one single life impulse, the tendency to create 
value and surplus-value, to make its constant factor, the means 
of production, absorb the greatest possible amount of surplus- 
. labour. 1 

Capital is dead labour, that, vampire-like, only lives by 
sucking living labour, and lives the more, the more labour it 
sucks. The time during which the labourer works, is the time 
during which the capitalist consumes the labour-power he has 
purchased of him. * 

If the labourer consumes his disposable time for himself, he 
robs the capitalist. 

The capitalist then takes his stand on the law of the ex¬ 
change of commodities. He, like all other buyers, seeks to get 
the greatest possible benefit out of the use-value of his commo¬ 
dity. Suddenly the voice of the labourer, which had been 
stifled in the storm and stress of the process of production, 
rises: 

The commodity that I have sold to you differs from the 
crowd of other commodities, in that its use creates value, and 

i Thi* question is far more important than the celebrated question of Sir Robert 
Feel to the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce: What is a pound? A question 
that could only have been proposed, because Peel was as much in the dark as to the 
nature of money as the “ little shilling men ” of Birmingham. 

a It is the aim of the capitalist to obtain with his expended capital the greatest 
possible quantity of labour (d'obtenir du capital d6pens£ la plus forte somme de 
travail possible.) J. 0. Oourcelle-Seneuil. Traitfe th6orique et pratique dee entre- 
prises industrielles. 2nd ed. Paris, 1867, p. 63. 

• “ An hour’s labour lost in a day is a prodigious injury to a commercial State. 

. . . There is a very great consumption of luxuries among the labouring poor of this 
kingdom: particularly among the manufacturing i>opulaoe, by which they also 
eonsume their time, the most fatal of consumptions.'' An Essay on Trade and 
Commerce, 4c., p. 47 and 163. 

* “Si le manouvrier libre proud on instant de repos, 1’tconomie sordidequi le suit 
des yew avec inquietude, pretend qu'il la vole.” N. Linguet. “TWorie dee loix 
oirilea, Ac. London, 1767," t.fJ., p. 466. * 
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« value greater than its own. That is why you bought it 
That which on your side appears a spontaneous expansion of 
capital, is on mine extra expenditure of labour-power. You 
and I know on the market only one law, that of the exchange 
of commodities. And the consumption of the commodity 
belongs not to the seller who parts with it, but to the buyer, 
who acquires it. To you, therefore, belongs the use of my 
daily labour-power. But by means of the price that you pay 
for it each day, I must be able to reproduce it daily, and to 
sell it again. Apart from natural exhaustion through age, &c., 
I must be able on the morrow to work with the same norma! 
amount of force, health and freshness as to-day. You preach 
to me constantly the gospel of “saving” and “abstinence.” 
Good! I will, like a sensible saving owner, husband my sole 
wealth, labour-power, and abstain from all foolish waste of it 
I will each day spend, set in motion, put into action only as 
much of it as is compatible with its normal duration, and 
healthy development. By an unlimited extension of the 
working day, you may in one day use up a quantity of labour- 
power greater than I can restore in three. What you gain in 
labour I lose in substance. The use of my labour-power and 
the spoliation of it are quite different things. If the average 
time that (doing a reasonable amount of work) an average 
labourer can live, is 30 years, the value of my labour-power, 
which you pay me from day to day is or -g- of its total 
value. But if you consume it in 10 years, you pay me daily 
r L. instead of ^ of its total value, i.a, only J of its daily 
value, and you rob me, therefore, every day of } of the value of 
my commodity. You pay me for one day’s labour-power, 
whilst you use that of 3 days. That is against our contract 
and the law of exchanges. I demand, therefore, a working 
day of normal length, and I demand it without iny appeal to 
your heart, for in money matters sentiment is out of place. 
You may be a model citizen, perhaps a member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and in the 
odour of sanctity to boot; but the thing that you represent face 
to face with me has,no heart in its breast. ^ That which seems 
to throb there is my own heartbeating. T demand the normal 
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working day because I, like every other seller, demand the 
value of my commodity . 1 

We see then, that, apart from extremely elastic bounds, the 
nature of the exchange of commodities itself imposes no limit to 
the working day, no limit to surplus-labour. The capitalist main¬ 
tains his rights as a purchaser when he tries to make the work¬ 
ing day as long as possible, and to make, whenever possible, two 
working days out of one. On the other hand, the peculiar 
nature of the commodity sold implies a limit to its consump¬ 
tion by the purchaser, and the labourer maintains his right 
as seller when he wishes to reduce the working day to one of 
definite normal duration. There is here, therefore, an anti¬ 
nomy, right against right, both equally bearing the seal of the 
law of exchanges. Between equal rights force decides Hence 
is it that in the history of capitalist production, the determin¬ 
ation of what is a working day, presents itself as the result of 
a struggle, a struggle between collective capital, i.e., the class of 
capitalists, and collective labour, i.e., the working class. 

ttonon 2. —ras oasis fob suhplcs-laboue. umuFAcnmEB jjtd hot abb. 

Capital has not invented surplus-labour. Wherever a part 
of society possesses the monopoly of the means of production, the 
labourer, free or not free, must add to the working time 
necessary for his own maintenance an extra working time in 
order to produce the means of subsistence for the owners of the 
means of production,’ whether this proprietor be the Athenian 
»•>«/•!, Etruscan theocrat, civis Romanus, Norman baron, 
American slave owner, Wallachian Boyard, modem landlord or 
capitalist.* It is, however, clear that in any given economic 

i During the great itrike of the London builders, 1860-61, for the reduotion of the 
working day to 9 hours, their Committee published a manifesto that contained, to 
some extent, the plea of our worker. The manifesto alludes, not without irony, to 
the fact, that the greatest profit-monger amongst the building masters, a certain 
Sir hi. Peto, was in the odour of sanctity. (This same Peto, after 1867, came to an 
and & la Strousberg.) 

* " Those who labour .... in reality feed both the pensioners . . . [oalled 
the rich] and themselves.” (Edmund Burke, L c., p. 2.) 

* Niebuhr in his “ Roman History ” says very naively : “It is evident that work* 
like the Etrusoan, which, in their ruins astound us, presuppose in little (!) states lords 
and vassals.” Sismondi liyi far more to the purpose that “Brussels lace ” pre¬ 
supposes wage-lords and wage-slaves. 
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formation of society, where not the exchange-value hut the 
use-value of the product predominates, surplus-labour will be 
limited by a given set of wants which may be greater or less, 
and that here no boundless thirst for surplus-labour arises from 
the nature of the production itself. Hence in antiquity over¬ 
work becomes horrible only when the object is to obtain ex¬ 
change-value in its specific independent money-form; in the 
production of gold and silver. Compulsory working to death 
is here the recognised form of over-work. Only read Diodorus 
Siculus. 1 Still these are exceptions in antiquity. But as soon 
as people, whose production still moves within the lower forms 
of slave-labour, corvee-labour, &c., are drawn into the whirlpool 
of an international market dominated by the capitalistic mode 
of production, the sale of their products for export becoming 
their principal interest, the civilized horrors of over-work are 
grafted on the barbaric horrors of slavery, serfdom, &c. Hence 
the negro labour in the Southern States of the American Union 
preserved something of a patriarchal character, so long as pro¬ 
duction was chiefly directed to immediate local consumption. 
But in proportion, as the export of cotton became of vital 
intercut to these states, the over-working of the negro and some¬ 
times the using up of his life in 7 years’ of labour became a 
factor in a calculated and calculating system. It was no longer 
a question of obtaining from him a certain quantity of useful 
products. It was now a question of production of surplus- 
labour itself. So was it also with the corvde, e.g., in the 
Danubian Principalities (now Roumania). 

The comparison of the greed for surplus-labour in the 
Danubian Principalities with the same greed in English factories 
has a special interest, because surplus-labour in the corvde has 
an independent and palpable form. 

Suppose the working day consists,of 6 hours of necessary 
labour, and 6 hours of surplus-labour. Then the free labourer 

1 “ One cannot iee these unfortunate! (in the gold mine* between Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Arabia) who canxvrt even hare their bodies clean, or their nakedness clothed, 
without pitying their miserable lot. There is no indukenoe, no forbearance for the 
riek, the feeble, the arad, for woman’s weakness. All must, ioreed by blows, work 
on until death puts atftitl to their sufferings and their distress.” (“ Diod. Sic. BibL 
Hi*.,” lib. 3, c. 13.) 
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gives the capitalist every week 6 x 6 or 36 hours of surplua- 
labour. It is the same as if he worked 3 days in the week for 
himself, and 3 days in the week gratis for the capitalist. But 
this is not evident on the surface. Surplus-labour and necessary 
labour glide one into the other. I can, therefore, express the 
same relationship by saying, e.g., that the labourer in every 
minute works 30 seconds for himself, and 30 for the capitalist, 
etc. It is otherwise with the corvde. The necessary labour 
which the Wallachian peasant does for his own maintenance is 
distinctly marked off from his surplus-labour on behalf of the 
Boyard. The one he does on his own field, the other on the 
seignorial estate, Both parts of the labour-time exist, there¬ 
fore, independently, side by side one with the other. In the 
corvde the surplus-labour is accurately marked off from the 
necessary labour. This, however, can make no difference with 
regard to the quantitative relation of surplus-labour to necessary 
labour. Three days’ surplus-labour in the week remain three 
days that yield no equivalent to the labourer himself, whether 
it be called corvde or wage-labour. But in the capitalist the 
greed for surplus-labour appears in the straining after an un¬ 
limited extension of the working day, in the Boyard more 
simply in a direct hunting after dap of eorvde. 1 

In the Danubian Principalities the corvde was mixed up with 
rents in kind and other appurtenances of bondage, but it formed 
the most important tribute paid to the ruling class. Where 
this was the case, the corvde rarely arose from serfdom; serfdom 
much more frequently on the other hand took origin from the 
corvde.* This is what took place in the Roumanian provinces. 

1 That whioh follow* refer* to the situation in the Roumanian province* before the 
change effected since the Crimean war. 

1 Thi* hold* likewise for Germany, and especially for Prussia east of the Elbe. In 
the 15th century the German peasant was nearly everywhere a man, who, whilst 
subject to certain rents paid In produce and labour was otherwise at least 
practically free. The German ooloniats in Brandenburg, Pomerania, Silesia, and 
Eastern Prussia, were even legally acknowledged as free men. The victory of the 
nobility in the peasants' war put an end to that. Not only were the oonquered South 
German peasants again enslaved. From the middle of the 16th century the peasants 
of Eastern Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Silesia, and soon after the free 
peas a nts of Schleswig-Holstein* were degraded to the oondition of serfs. (Maurer, 
FronhSfe iv. vol,,— Meitsen. der Boden d*e jpeuisisqhen Stoats.— Hansen, 
Leibeigensohaft in Schleswig- 1 * 
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Their original mode of production was based on community of 
the soil, but not in the Slavonic or Indian form. Part of the 
land was cultivated in severalty as freehold by the members of 
the community, another part —ager publicus —was cultivated 
by them in common. The products of this common labour 
served partly as a reserve fund against bad harvests and other 
accidents, partly as a public store for providing the costs of 
war, religion, and other common expenses. In course of time 
military and clerical dignitaries usurped, along with the com¬ 
mon land, the labour spent upon it The labour of the free 
peasants on their common land was transformed into corvde for 
the thieveB of the common land. This oorvde soon developed 
into a servile relationship existing in point of fact, not in point 
of law, until Bussia, the liberator of the world, made it legal 
under pretence of abolishing serfdom. The code of the corvde, 
which the Russian General Kisseleff proclaimed in 1831, was of 
course dictated by the Boyards themselves. Thus Bussia con¬ 
quered with one blow the magnates of the Danubian provinces, 
and the applause of liberal crdtins throughout Europe. 

According to the “ Bdglement organique,” as this code of the 
corvde is called, every Wallachian peasant owes to the so-called 
landlord, besides a mass of detailed payments in kind: (1), 12 
days of general labour; (2), one day of field labour; (3), one 
day of wood carrying. In all, 14 days in the year. With deep 
insight into political economy, however, the working day is not 
taken in its ordinary sense, but as the working day necessary 
to the production of an average daily product; and that average 
daily product is determined in so crafty a way that no Cyclops 
would be done with it in 24 hours. In dry words, the B4gle- 
ment itself declares with true Bussian irony that by 12 working 
days one must understand the product of the manual labour of 
36 days, by 1 day of field labour 3 days, and by 1 day of wood 
carrying in like manner three times as much. In all, 42 
corvde days. To this had to be added the so-called jobagie, 
service due to the lord for extraordinary occasions. In propor¬ 
tion to the size of its population, every village has to furnish 
annually a definite contingent to the jobagie. This additional 
corvde is estimated at 14 days for each*Wallachian peasant 
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Thus the prescribed corvde amounts to 56 working days yearly, 
But the agricultural year in Wallachia numbers in consequence 
of the severe climate only 210 days, of which 40 for Sundays 
and holidays, 30 on an average for bad weather, together 70 
days, do not count. 140 working days remain. The ratio of 
the corvde to the necessary labour jj or 66 J °/ 0 gives a much 
smaller rate of surplus-value than that which regulates the 
labour of the English agricultural or factory labourer. This 
is, however, only the legally prescribed corvde. And in a spirit 
yet more " liberal ” than the English Factory Acts, the “ Rdgle- 
ment organique ” has known how to facilitate its own evasion. 
After it has made 66 days out of 12, the nominal days work of 
each of the 56 oorvde days is again so arranged that a portion 
of it must fall on the ensuing day. In one day, e.g., must be 
weeded an extent of land, which, for this work, especially in 
maize plantations, needs twice as much time. The legal day’s 
work for some kinds of agricaltural labour is interpretable in 
auch a way that the day begins in May and ends in October. 
In Moldavia conditions are still harder. “ The 12 corvde days 
of the 1 Rdglement organique ’ cried a Boyard drunk with 
victory, amount to 865 days in the year.” 1 

If the Rdglement organique of the Danubian provinces was 
a positive expression of the greed for surplus-labour which 
every paragraph legalised, the English Factory Acts are the 
negative expression of the same greed. These acts curb the 
passion of capital for a limitless draining of labour-power, by 
forcibly limiting the working day by state regulations, made 
by a state that is ruled by capitalist and landlord. Apart from 
the working-class movement that daily grew more threatening, 
the limiting of factory labour was dictated by the same necessity 
which spread guano over the English fields. The same blind 
eagerness for plunder that in the one case exhausted the soil, 
had, in the other, tom up by the roots the living force of the 
nation. Periodical epidemics speak on this point as clearly as 
the diminishing military standard in Germany and France. 1 

1 Farther detaila are to be found in E. Regnanlt’a “ Hiitoire politique et sooiale dee 
Plrinoipautfr Danubiennea 'Patia, 1855 

* “ In general and within certain limita, exceeding the medium aize of their kind, is 
evidence of the proaperitj ot organic beinga. Aa to man, hia bodily height leaaexu tf 
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The Factory Act of 1850 now in force (1867) allows for the 
average working-day 10 hours, i.e., for the first 5 days 12 hours 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., including $ an hour for breakfast, and 
an hour for dinner, and thus leaving 10$ working hours, and 
8 hours for Saturday, from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., of which $ an hour 
is subtracted for breakfast. 60 working hours are left, 10) tor 
each of the first 5 days, 7$ for the last.' Certain guardians of 
these laws are appointed, Factory Inspectors, directly under the 
Home Secretary, whose reports are published half-yearly, by 
order of Parliament They give regular and official statistics of 
the capitalistic greed for surplus-labour. 

■s Let us listen, for a moment, to the Factory Inspectors.' 
“ The fraudulent millowner begins work a quarter of an hour 
(sometimes more, sometimes less) before 6 a.m., and leaves off 
a quarter of an hour (sometimes more, sometimes less) after 
6 p.m. He takes 5 minutes from the beginning and from the 

hii due growth is interfered with, either by physical or sooial condition*. In ail 
European countries in which the conscription holds, since its introduction, the medium 
height of adult men, and generally their fitness for military service, has diminished. 
Bofore the revolution (1789), the minimum for the Infantry In France was 166 centi¬ 
metres ; in 1818 (law of March 10th), 167; by the law of 1862, 156 c.m. ; on the 
average in France more than half are rejected on aooount of deficient height or bodily 
weakness. The military standard in Saxony was in 1780, 178 c.m. It is now 166. 
In Prussia it is 167. According to the statement of Dr. Meyer in the Bavarian 
Gazette, May 9th, 1862, the result of an average of 9 years is, that in Prussia out of 
1000 conscripts 71G were unfit for military service, 817 because of deficiency in height, 
and 399 because of bodily defects. . . . Berlin in 1868 oould not provide its con¬ 
tingent of recruits; it was 156 men short.’' J. von Liebig: “Die Obemie in ihxer 
Anwendung auf Agrikultur und Physiologic, 1863,’ 7th Ed., vol. 1., pp. 117,118. 

1 The history of the Factory Act of 1850 will be found in the oourse of this chapter. 

2 I only touch here and there on the period from the beginning of modern industry 

in England to 1845. For this period I refer the reader to “Die Lage der arbe.- 
tenden Klasse in England, von Friedrich Engels, Leipzig, 1846.” How completely 
Engels understood the nature of the capitalist mode of production is shown by the 
Factory Reports, Reports on Mines, Ac., that have appeared since 1845, and how 
wonderfully he painted the circumstances in detail is seen on the moet superficial 
oomparison of hiB work with the official reports of the Children's Employment Com 
mission, published 18 to 20 years later (1868-1807). These deal especially with the 
branches of industry in which the Factory Aota had not, up to 1862, been introduced, 
in fact are not yet introduced. Here, then, little or no alteration had been enforced, 
by authority, in the conditions painted by Engels. I borrow my examples ohiefly 
from the free trade period after 1848, that age of paradise, of whieh the commercial 
travellers for the greaf firm of free trade, blatant as ignorant, tell such fabulous tales. 
For the rest England figures here in the foreground because she is the classic repre 
tentative of capitalist production, and she alone has a continuous set of official 
statistics of the things w3 are considering. * 
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end of the half hour nominally allowed for breakfast, and 16 
minutes at the beginning and end of the hour nominally allowed 
for dinner. He works for a quarter of an hour (sometimes 
more, sometimes less) after 2 p.m. on Saturday. Thus his gain 
is— 


Before 6 am.,... 


15 minutea 

After 6 p.m., ... 


15 „ 

At breakfast time, 


10 , 

At dinner time, 

Five days—300 minutes. 

20 . 

60 „ 

On Saturday before 6 am. 

... 

15 minutea 

At breakfast time, 

... 

10 . 

After 2 p.m., ... ... 


15 . 

40 minutea 

Total weekly, 


340 minutea 


Or 5 hours and 40 minutes weekly, which multiplied by 50 
working weeks in the year (allowing two for holidays and 
occasional stoppages) is equal to 27 working days.” 1 

“ Five minutes a day’s increased work, multiplied by weeks, 
are equal to two and a half days of produce in the /ear.” 1 

“ An additional hour a day gained by small instalments before 
6 am., after 6 p.m., and at the beginning and end of the times 
nominally fixed for meals, is nearly equivalent to working 13 
months in the year.’* 

Crises during which production is interrupted and the fac¬ 
tories work “ short time,” i.e., for only a part of the week, 
naturally do not affect the tendency to extend the working 
day. The less business there is, the more profit has to be made 
on the business done The less time spent in work, the more 
of that time has to be turned into surplus labour-time. 

1 Saggeitiom, Ac. by Mi. L. Homer, Inspector of Factorial, is: Factory Regula¬ 
tion! Act Ordered by tbe Home of Common! to bo printed, 9th Angnet, 1859, y. 

6 . 5 - 

* Report! of the Inspector of Factorial for tbe bnlf yenr, Ootober, 1856, p. 8b. 

* Boporta, Ac., 30th April, 1.858, p. 9. 
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Thus the Factory Inspector’s report on the period of the 
crisis from 1857 to 1858: 

“ It may seem inconsistent that there should be any over¬ 
working at a time when trade is so bad ; but that very bad¬ 
ness leads to the transgression by unscrupulous men, they get 
the extra profit of it. ... . In the last half year, says Leonard 
Homer, 122 mills in my district have been given up; 143 were 
found standing,” yet, overwork is continued beyond the legal 
hours. 1 

“Fora great part of the time,” says Mr. Howell, "owing to the 
depression of trade, many factories were altogether closed, and a 
still greater number were working short time. I continue, how¬ 
ever, to receive about the usual number of complaints that half, 
or three-quarters of an hour in the day, are snatched from the 
workers by encroaching upon the times professedly allowed for 
rest and refreshment”* The same phenomenon was reproduced 
on a smaller scale during the frightful cotton-crisis from 1861 
to 1865.* “ It is sometimes advanced by way of excuse, when 
persons are found at work in a factory, either at a meal hour, 
or at some illegal time, that they will not leave the mill at the 
appointed hour, and that compulsion is necessary to force them 
to cease work [cleaning their machinery, &c.}, especially on 
Saturday afternoons. But, if the bands remain in a factory 
after the machinery has ceased to revolve . . . they would not 
have been so employed if sufficient time had been set apart 
specially for cleaning, &c., either before 6 a.m. [sic/] or before 
2 p.m. on Saturday afternoons. 

> Report*. 4c,, L o., p. 43. 

* Reports, 4c„ L «., p. 26. 

> Reports, 4c. for tbe half year ending 30th April, 1861. See Appendix No. 2; Re¬ 
port*, fee., 31«t Ootober, 1862, p. 7, 62. 63. The violation* ot the Act* became mot* 
numeron* during th# lari hall year 1863. Cf. Report*, fee., ending Slit October, 
1863, p. 7. 

* Report*, 4c., October 31*t, 1860, p. 23. With what fanaticism, according to the 
evidence of manufacturer* given in court* of law, their hand* «et themselves against 
every interruption in factory labour, tbe following curious drcumitanoe show*. In the 
beginning of June, 1836, information reached the magistrate* of Dewsbury (York 
»hire) that the owner* of 8 large mill* in the neighbourhood of Batley had violated the 
factory Act*. Some of these gentlemen were accused of having kept at work 6 boys 
between 12 and 16 year* of age, from 6 a.m. on Friday to 4 p.m. on the following 
Saturday, not allowing them any respite except for mud* and one hour for sleep nt 
midnight. And tbeee children had to do this cea*ele**t labour of 80 hours in tU 
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“ The profit to be gained by it (over-working in violation ui 
the Act) appears to be, to many, a greater temptation than they 
can resist; they calculate upon the chance of not being found 
out; and when they see the small amount of penalty and costs, 
which those who have been convicted have had to pay, they 
find that if they should be detected there will still be a con¬ 
siderable balance of gain. . . In cases where the additional 
time is gained by a multiplication of small thefts iu the course 
of the day, there are insuperable difficulties to the inspectors 
making out a case.”’ 

These “ small thefts ” of capital from the labourer’s meal and 
recreation time, the factory inspectors also designate as “ petty 
pilferings of minutes,”' “ snatching a few minutes,” 4 or, as the 
labourers technically called them, “ nibbling and cribbling at 
meal times” • 

It is evident that in this atmosphere the formation of surplus- 
value by surplus-labour, is no secret. “ If you allow me," said 
a highly respectable master to me, “ to work only ten minutes 
in the day over-time, you put one thousand a year in my 
pocket,”' “ Moments axe the elements of profit."' 

Nothing is from this point of view more characteristic than 
the designation of the workers who work full time as “ full- 
timers,” and the children under 13 who are only allowed to 
work 6 hours as * half-timers." The worker is here nothing 
more than personified labour-time. All individual distinctions 
are merged in those of “full-timers ’’ and “ half-timers.’’* 

M shoddy-hole," as the hole is oalled, in which the woollen rag* are pulled In pieces, 
ind where a dense atmosphere of dust, ahreda, Ac., forces even the adult workman to 
)ovor his month continually with handkerchiefs for the protection of his lungs ! The 
Moused gentlemen affirm in lieu of taking an oath—as quakers they were too scrupu¬ 
lously religious to take an oath—that they had, In their great oompasaion for the 
unhappy children, allowed them four hours for sleep, but the obstinate children 
absolutely would not go to bed. The quaker gentlemen were muloted in £20. Dry- 
den anticipated these gentry: 

44 Fox full fraught in seeming sanctity, 

That feared an oath, bat like the devil would lie, 

That look’d like Lent, and had the holy leer, 

And durst not sin 1 befors hs said his prayer 1 ” 

' Rep., Jlst Oat, 1866, p. 84. * L a, p. 48. • L e., p. 48. 

•Lo,p.». « *L o., p. 48. *Le.,p.4g, 

* Report of the Insp. Aou 90th April, 1860, p. 66. < 

• This is the official expression bot k »*» the factories and in the reports. 
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«J5UTI0!f 3. — BRANCH IS OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY WITHOUT LEGAL LIMITS TO 
EXPLOITATION. 

We have hitherto considered the tendency to the extension of 
the working day, the were-wolf’s hunger for surplus-labour in 
a department where the monstrous exactions, not surpassed, 
says an English bourgeois economist, by the cruelties of the 
Spaniards to the American red-skins, 1 caused capital at last to 
be bound by the chains of legal regulations. Now, let us cast 
a glance at certain branches of production in which the exploita¬ 
tion of labour is either free from fetters to this day, or was so 
yesterday. 

Mr. Broughton Charlton, county magistrate, declared, as 
chairman of a meeting held at the Assembly Rooms, Nottingham, 
on the 14th January, 1860, " that there was an amount of 
privation and suffering among that portion of the population 
connected with the lace trade, unknown in other parts of the 
kingdom, indeed, in the civilized world . . . Children of 
nine or ten years are dragged from their squalid beds at two, 
three, or four o’clock in the morning and compelled to work for 
a bare subsistence until ten, eleven, or twelve at night, their 
limbs wearing away, their frames dwindling, their faces whiten¬ 
ing, and their humanity absolutely sinking into a stone-like 

torpor, utterly horrible to contemplate.We are not 

surprised that Mr. Mallett, or any other manufacturer, should 

stand forward and protest against discussion.The 

system, as the Rev. Montagu Yalpy describes it, is one of 
unmitigated slavery,socially,physically,morally, and spiritually. 
.... What can be thought of a town which holds a public 
meeting to petition that the period of labour for men shall be 

diminished to eighteen hours a day ?.We declaim 

against the Virginian and Carolinian cotton-planters. Is their 

1 “ The cupidity of mill-owner* whoie orueltiee in the pursuit of gain have hardly 
been exceeded by thoee perpetrated by the Spaniards on the eonqoeet of America in 
the pursuit of gold.” oohn Wade, History of the Middle and Working Claeses, 3rd 
Kd. London, 1835, p. 114. The theoretical part of thnf book, a kind of hand-book of 
Political Economy, is, considering the time of its publication, original in some parts, 
ou commercial crises. The historical part is, to a great extent, a shame tees 
plagiarism of Sir F. M. Eden’s “History of the Poor,” London, 1799, 
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block-market, their lash, and their barter of human flesh more 
detestable than this slow sacrifice of humanity which takes 
place in order that veils and collars may be fabricated for the 
benefit of capitalists ? 

The potteries of Staffordshire have, during the last 22 years, 
been the subject of three parliamentary inquiries. The result is 
embodied in Mr. Scriven’s Report of 1841 to the "Children’s 
Employment Commissioners,” in the report of Dr. Greenhow 
of 1860 published by order of the medical officer of the Privy 
Council (Public Health, 3rd Report, 112-113), lastly, in the 
report of Mr. Longe of 1862 in the “First Report of the 
Children’s Employment Commission, of the 13th June, 1863.” 
For my purpose it is enough to take, from the reports of 1860 
and 1863, some depositions of the exploited children themselvea 
From the children we may form an opinion as to the adults, 
especially the girls and women, and that in a branch of industry 
by the side of which cotton-spinning appears an agreeable and 
healthful occupation.* 

William Wood, 9 years old, was 7 years and 10 months when 
he began to work. He “ ran moulds ” (carried ready-moulded 
articles into the drying room, afterwards bringing back the 
empty mould) from the beginning. He came to work every day 
in the week at 6 a.m., and left off about 9 p.m. “ I work till 
9 o’clock at night six days in the week. I have done so seven 
or eight weeks.” Fifteen hours of labour for a child 7 years 
old! J. Murray, 12 years of age, says: “ I turn jigger, and run 
moulds. I come at 6. Sometimes I come at 4. I worked all 
night last night, till 6 o’clock this morning. I have not been 
ip bed since the night before last. There were eight or nine 
other boys working last night. All but one have come this 
mofning. I get 3 shillings and sixpence. I do not get any more 
for working at night I worked two nights last week.” Ferny- 
hough, a boy of ten: "I have not always an hour (for dinner). 
I have only half an hour sometimes; on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday.”* 

i Dally Telegraph," 17th, January, 1860. 

* Of. F. Engel*’ Lto, etc.. ]>. 849-51. 

> Children’* Emplo^nantvommianon. Krat report, eth, 1888. Xridenee, p. IS, 
V, 18. ' 
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Dr, Greenhow states that the average duration of life in the 
pottery districts qf Stoke-on-Trent, and Wolstanton is ex- * 
traordinarily short. Although in the district of Stoke, only 
86 6% and in Wolstanton only 80-47, of the adult male 
population above 20 are employed in the potteries, among the 
men of that age in the first district more than half, in the 
second, nearly j of the whole deaths are the result of pulmonary 
. diseases among the potters. Dr. Boothroyd, a medical practitioner 
at Hanley, says: “ Each successive generation of potters is more, 
dwarfed and less robust than the preceding one." In like 
manner another doctor, Mr. M'Bean: “Since he began to practise 
among the potters 25 years ago, he had observed a marked 
degeneration especially shown in diminution of stature and 
breadth.” These statements are taken from the report of Dr. 
Greenhow in 1860. 

From the report of the Commissioners in 1863, the following: 
Dr. J. T. Arledge, senior physician of the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary, says; “ The potters as a class, both men and women, 
represent a degenerated population, both physically and morally. 
They are, as a rule, stunted in growth, ill-shaped, and frequently 
ill-formed in the chest; they become prematurely old, and are 
certainly short-lived; they are phlegmatic and bloodless, and 
exhibit their debility of constitution by obstinate attacks of 
dyspepsia, and disorders of the liver and kidneys, and by 
rheumatism. But of all diseases they are especially prone to 
chest-disease, to pneumonia, phthisis, bronchitis, and asthma 
One form would appear peculiar to them, and is known as 
potter's asthma or potter’s consumption. Scrofula attacking 
the glands, or bones, or other parts of the body, is a disease of 

two-thirds or more of the potters.That the ' degener- 

esoence ’ of the population of this district is not even greater 
than it is, is due to the constant recruiting from the adjacent 
country, and intermarriages with more healthy races.” * 

Mr. Charles Parson»,late house surgeon of the same institution, 
writes in a letter to Commissioner Longe, amongst other things: 

* i can only speak from personal observation and not from 

I 

1 Public Health, 3rd report, etc., p. Itt2, 104,106. 

» Child. EmpL Comm. L Eeport, p. 24. 
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statistical data, bat I do not hesitate to assert that my indigna- 
' tion has been aroased again and again at the sight of poor 
children whose health has been sacrificed to gratify the avarice 
of either parents or employers.” He enumerates the causes 
of the diseases of the potters, and sums them up in the phrase, 
“long hours.” The report of the Commission trusts that “a 
manufacture which has assumed so prominent a place in the 
whole world, will not long be subject to the remark that its 
great success is accompanied with the physical deterioration, 
wide-spread bodily suffering, and early death of the workpeople 
. . by whose labour and skill such great results have been 
achieved." 1 And all that holds of the potteries in England is 
true of those in Scotland. 

The manufacture of lucifer matches dates from 1833, from 
the discovery of the method of applying phosphorus to the 
match itself. Since 1845 this manufacture has rapidly devel¬ 
oped in England, and has extended especially amongst the 
thickly populated parts of London as well as in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Norwich, Newcastle and Glas¬ 
gow. With it has spread the form of lockjaw, which a Vienna 
physician in 1845 discovered to be a disease peculiar to 
lucifer-matchmakers. Half the workers are children under 
thirteen, and young persons under eighteen. The manufacture 
is on account of its unhealthiness and unpleasantness in such 
bad odour that only the most miserable part of the labouring 
class, half-starved widows and so forth, deliver up their 
children to it, “ the ragged, half-starved, untaught children.”’ 

Of the witnesses that Commissioner White examined (1863), 
270 were under 18, 50 under 10,10 only 8, and 5 only 6 years 
old. A range of the working day from 12 to 14 or 15 hours, 
night-labour, irregular meal times, meals for the most part 
taken in the very workrooms that are pestilent with phos¬ 
phorus. Dante would have found the worst horrors of his 
Inferno surpassed in this manufacture. 

In the manufacture of paper-hangings the coarser sorts are 
printed by machine; the finer by hand (block-printing). The. 

1 Children's Enyoloymen* Commission, p. 22, nd xi. 

* L c. p. xlvil 

* l.c. p. lit. * 
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most active business months are from the beginning of October 
to the end of ApriL During this time the work goes on fast 
and furious without intermission from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. or 
farther into the night. 

J. Leach deposes: “ Last winter six out of nineteen girls 
were away from ill-health at one time from over-work. I have 
to bawl at them to keep them awake." W. Duffy: " I have 
seen when the children could none of them keep their eyes 
open for the work; indeed, none of us could.” J. Lightboume: 
“ Am 13 . . . We worked last winter till 9 (evening), and the 
winter before till 10. I used to cry with sore feet every night 
last winter. Q. Apsden: “ That boy of mine . . . when he 
was 7 years old I used to carry him on my back to and fro 
through the snow, and he used to have 16 hours a day ... 1 
have often knelt down to feed him as he stood by the machine, 
for he could not leave it or stop.” Smith, the managing 
partner of a Manchester factory: “ We (he means his " hands * 
who work for “ us ”) work on, with no stoppage for meals, so 
that the day’s work of 10| hours is finished by 4.30. p.m., and 
all after that is overtime.” 1 (Does this Mr. Smith take no 
meals himself during 10* hours ?) “We (this same Smith) sel¬ 
dom leave off working before 6 p.m. (he means leave off the 
consumption of ‘our’ labour-power machines), so that we 
(iterum Crispinus) are really working overtime the whole year 

round.For all these, children and adults alike (162 

children and young persons and 140 adults), the average work 
for the last 18 months has been at the very least 7 days, 5 
hours, or 78| hours a week. For the six weeks ending May 
2nd this year (1862), the average was higher—8 days or 84 
hourB a week.” Still this same Mr. Smith, who is so extremely 
devoted to the pluralit majestatii, adds with a smile, “ Machine 
work is not great” So the employers in the block-printing 

1 Tbii 1 b not to be taken in the tame seme aa oui surplus-labour time. These 
gentlemen coniider 104 hour* of labour aa the normal working day, which includes 
of oonrae the normal surplus-labour. After this begins 11 overtime * which ia paid a 
little better. It will be seen later that the labour expended during the so-called 
normal day ia paid below its value, ao that the overtime ia simply a capitalist trick 
in order to extort more surplus-labour, which it wAld atill be, even if the labour- 
power expended dunng*hp normal working day were properly paid. 
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say: ‘ Hand labour is more healthy than machine-work." On 
the whole, manufacturers declare with indignation against the 
proposal " to stop the machines at least during meal times.’ 
A clause, says Mr. Otley, manager of a wall-paper factory in 
the Borough, “ which allowed work between, say 6 am. and 9 
p.m. . . . would suit us (!) very well, but the factory hours, 6 
a.m. to 6 p.m., are not suitable. Our machine is always 
stopped for dinner. (What generosity!) There is no waste 
of paper and colour to speak of. But,” he adds sympatheti¬ 
cally, “I can understand the loss of time not being liked.’ 
The report of the Commission opines with naivetd that the 
fear of some “ leading firms ” of losing time, i.e., the time for 
appropriating the labour of others, and thence losing profit 
is not a sufficient reason for allowing children under 13, and 
young persons under 18, working 12 to 16 hours per day, to 
lose their dinner, nor for giving it to them as coal and water 
are supplied to the steam-engine, soap to wool, oil to the 
wheel—as merely auxiliary material to the instruments of 
labour, during the process of production itself 1 
No branch of industry in England (we do not take into 
account the making of bread by machinery recently intro¬ 
duced) has preserved up to the present day a method of pro¬ 
duction so archaic, so—as we see from the poets of the Roman 
Empire—pre-Christian, as baking. But capital, as was said 
earlier, is at first indifferent as to the technical character of the 
labour-process; it begins by taking it just as it finds it 
The incredible adulteration of bread, especially in London, 
was first revealed by the House of Commons Committee “ on. 
the adulteration of articles of food" (1855-56), and Dr. 
Hassall's work, “ Adulterations detected." 1 The consequence 
of these revelations was the Act of August 6th, I860, "for 
preventing the adulteration of articles of food and drink,” an 
inoperative law, as it naturally shows the tenderest consider¬ 
ation for every free-trader who determines by the buying or 
selling of adulterated commodities “ to turn an honest penny." 

1 1. c. Evidence, p. 123, 124, 125, 140, aud 54. 

1 Alum finely powdered, or mixed with salt, is a normal article of commeroe bear 
« the significant name of “bakers' 

ot is a well-known and f ary energetic form of cat-herf, and forms a manure 
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The Committee itself formulated more or less naively its con¬ 
viction that free-trade meant essentially trade with adulter¬ 
ated, or as the English ingeniously put it, “ sophisticated” goods 
In fact this kind of sophistry knows better than Protagoras 
how to make white black, and black white, and better than 
the Eleatics how to demonstrate ad oculos that everything i* 
only appearance. 1 

At all events the committee had directed the attention of 
the public to its “ daily bread,” and therefore to the baking 
trade. At the same time in public meetings and in petitions 
to Parliament rose the cry of the London journeymen bakers 
against their over-work, &c. The cry was so urgent that Mr. 
EL S. Tremenheere, also a member of the Commission of 1863 
several times mentioned, was appointed Royal Commissioner 
of Inquiry. His report,’ together with the evidence given, 
roused not the heart of the public but its stomach. English¬ 
men, always well up in the Bible, knew well enough that man, 
unless by elective grace a capitalist, or landlord, or sinecurist, 
is commanded to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, but 
they did not know that he had to eat daily in his bread a certain 
quantity of human perspiration mixed with the discharge of 
abcesses, cobwebs, dead black-beetles, and putrid German yeast, 
without counting alum, sand, and other agreeable mineral in¬ 
gredients. Without any regard to his holiness, Freetrade, the 
free baking-trade was therefore placed under the supervision 

that capitalistic chimney-sweeps sell to English farmer*. Now In 1862 the British 
juryman had in a law-suit to decide whether soot, with which, unknown to the buyer, 
30 % of dust and sand are mixed, is genuine *oot in the commercial *en«e or adulter¬ 
ated soot in the legal sense. The “ amis du commerce ” decided it to be genuine 
commercial soot, and non-suited the plaintiff farmer, who had in addition to pay the 
oosts of the suit. 

i The French chemist, Chevallier, in his treatise on the “ sophistications ” of 
commodities, enumerates for many of the 600 or more articles which he passes 1 b 
review, 10,20,30 different methods of adulteration. He adds that he does not know 
all the methods, and does not mention all that he knows. He give* 6 kinds of 
adulteration of sugar, 9 of olive oil, 10 of butter, 12 of salt, 19 of milk, 20 of bread, 
23 of brandy, 24 of meal, 28 of chocolate, 30 of wine, 32 of coffee, etc. Even God 
Almighty does not escape this fate. See Ronard de Card, on the falsifications of the 
materials of the Sacrament. (Do la falsification des substances sacramentelW 
Taris, 1856.) 

“ Rejiort, ice ., relating to the grievances comp'runed of by the journeymen h»*-.vr*, 
kc., Loudon, 1862,” and “■Second Report, fcc., London, 
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of the State inspectors (Close of the Parliamentary session of 
1863), and by the same Act of Parliament, work from 9 in the 
evening to a in the morning was forbidden for journeymen 
bakers under 18. The last clause speaks volumes as to the 
over-work in this old-fashioned, homely line of business. 

“ The work of a London journeyman baker begins, as a rule, 
at about eleven at night. At that hour he ‘ makes the dough/ 
—a laborious process, which lasts from half-an-hour to three 
quarters of an hour, according to the size of the batch or the 
labour bestowed upon it. He then lies down upon the knead- 
ing-board, which is also the covering of the trough in which 
the dough is ‘ made; ’ and with a sack under him, and another 
rolled up as a pillow, he sleeps for about a couple of hours. 
He is then engaged in a rapid and continuous labour for about 
five hours—throwing out the dough, ‘ scaling it off,’ moulding 
it, putting it into the oven, preparing and baking rolls and 
fancy bread, taking the batch bread out of the oven, and up 
into the shop, &c., &c. The temperature of a bakehouse ranges 
from about 78 to upwards of 90 degrees, and in the smaller 
bakehouses approximates usually to the higher rather than to 
the lower degree of heat. When the business of making the 
bread, rolls, &c., is over, that of its distribution begins, and a 
considerable proportion of the journeymen in the trade, after 
working hard in the manner described during the night, are 
upon their legs for many hours during the day, carrying baskets, 
or wheeling hand-carts, and sometimes again in the bakehouse, 
leaving off work at various hours between 1 and 6 p.m. 
according to the season of the year, or the amount and nature 
of their master’s business; while others are again engaged in 
the bakehouse in ‘ bringing out' more batches until late in the 
aftemooa 1 . . . During what is called ‘ the London season,’ the 
operatives belonging to the ' full-priced ’ bakers at the West 
End of the town, generally begin work at 11 p.m., and are en¬ 
gaged in making the bread, with one or two short (sometimes 
very short) intervals of rest, up to 8 o’clock the next morning. 
They are then engaged all day long, up to 4, 5, 6, and as late 
as 7 o'clock in the evening carrying out bread, or sometimes in 

1. e. First Report, Ac., p. ri. 
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the afternoon in the bakehouse again, assisting in the biscuit¬ 
baking. They may have, after they have done their work, 
sometimes five or six, sometimes only four or five hours’ sleep 
before they begin again. On Fridays they always begin 
sooner, some about ten o’clock, and continue in some cases, at 
work, either in making or delivering the bread up to 8 p.m. on 
Saturday night, but more generally up to 4 or 5 o’clock, 
Sunday morning. On Sundays the men must attend twice or 
three times during the day for an hour or two to make pre¬ 
parations for the next day’s bread.The men employed 

by the underselling masters (who sell their bread under the 
' full price,’ and who, as already pointed out, comprise tbree- 
fourtks of the London bakers) have not only to work on the 
average longer hours, but their work is almost entirely confined 
to the bakehouse. The underselling masters generally sell their 
bread.... in the shop. If they send it out, which is not common, 
except as supplying chandlers’ shops, they usually employ other 
hands for that purpose. It is not their practice to deliver 
bread from house to house. Towards the end of the week .... 
the men begin on Thursday night at 10 o’clock, and continue on 
with only slight intermission until late on Saturday evening.” 1 

Even the bourgeois intellect understands the position of the 
“ underselling ” masters. “ The unpaid labour of the men was 
made the source whereby the competition was carried on.”’ 
And the “ full-priced ’’ baker denounces his underselling com¬ 
petitors to the Commission of Inquiry as thieveB of foreign 
labour and adulterators. " They only exist now by first de¬ 
frauding the public, and next getting 18 hours’ work out of 
their men for 12 hours’ wages." * 

The adulteration of bread and the formation of a class of 
bakers that sells the bread below the full price, date from the 
beginning of the 18th century, from the time when the 
corporate character of the trade was lost, and the capitalist in 
the form of the miller or flour-factor, rises behind the nominal 
master baker. 4 Thus was laid the foundation of capitalistic 
U,.p. ixii. * ^aorge Read, The Hi«torj of Baiting, London, 1848, p. 16. 

» Report (Fint) *e. Bridenoe of the "full-priced ” baiter ObeoMtnan, p. 108. 

* George Read, 1. o. Atftte end of the 17th and the banning of the 18th oenturioa 
the facton (agent*) that crowded into every poniblc trade were atill denouneed as 
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production in this trade, of the unlimited extension of the 
working day and of night labour, although the latter only 
since 1824 gained a serious footing, even in London. 1 

After what has just been said, it will be understood that the 
Report of the Commission classes journeymen bakers among 
the short-lived labourers, who, having by good luck escaped the 
normal decimation of the children of the working-class, rarely 
reach the age of 42. Nevertheless, the baking trade is always 
overwhelmed with applicants. The sources of the supply of 
these labour-powers to London are Scotland, the western agri¬ 
cultural districts of England, and Germany. 

In the years 1858-60, the journeymen bakers in Ireland 
organised at their own expense great meetings to agitate 
against night and Sunday work. The public— e.g., at the 
Dublin meeting in May, 1860—took their part with Irish 
warmth. As result of this movement, day labour alone was 
successfully established in Wexford, Kilkenny, Clonmel, Water¬ 
ford, &c. “ In Limerick, where the grievances of the journey¬ 
men are demonstrated to be excessive, the movement has been 
defeated by the opposition of the master bakers, the miller 
bakers being the greatest opponents. The example of Limerick 
led to a retrogression in Ennis and Tipperary. In Cork, where 
the strongest possible demonstration of feeling took place, the 
masters, by exercising their power of turning the men out of 
employment, have defeated the movement. In Dublin, the 
master bakers have offered the most determined opposition to 
the movement, and by discountenancing as much as possible 
the journeymen promoting it, have succeeded in leading the 
men into acquiescence in Sunday work and night work, con¬ 
trary to the convictions of the men.”’ 

The Committee of the English Government, which Govern¬ 
ment, in Ireland, is armed to the teeth, and generally knows 
how to show it, remonstrates in mild, though funereal, tones 

“ public nuisances.” Thu* the Grand Jury at the quarter *e*sion of the Juaticee of 
the Peace for the County of Somerset, addressed a presentment to the Lower Houa** 
which, among other things, states, “ that these factors of Blackwell Hall are a PubL.f 
Nuisance and Prejudice to the Clothing Trade, and ought to be put down ns e 
Nuisance.” The case of our tlnglish Wool, &c., London, 1685, p. 6, 7. 

1 First Report, kc. f « 

i Report of Committee on the Baking Trade in Ireland for IStiL 
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with the implacable master bakers of Dublin, limerick, Cork, 
fee.: "The Committee believe that the hours of labour are 
limited by natural laws, which cannot be violated with im¬ 
punity. That for master bakers to induce their workmen, by 
the fear of losing employment, to violate their religious con¬ 
victions and their better feelings, to disobey the laws of the 
land, and to disregard public opinion (this all refers to Sunday 
labour), is calculated to provoke ill-feeling between workmen 
and masters, . . . and affords an example dangerous to religion, 
morality, and social order. . . . The Committee believe that 
any constant work beyond 12 hours a-day encroaches on the 
domestic and private life of the working man, and so leads tc 
disastrous moral results, interfering with each man’s home, and 
the discharge of his family duties as a son, a brother, a husband, 
h father. That work beyond 12 hours has a tendency to 
undermine the health of the working man, and so leads to 
premature old age and death, to the great injury of families of 
working men, thus deprived of the care and support of the 
head of the family when most required.” 1 

So far, we have dealt with Ireland. On the other side of 
the channel, in Scotland, the agricultural labourer, the plough¬ 
man, protests against his 13-14 hours' work in the most in¬ 
clement climate, with 4 hours’ additional work on Sunday (in 
this land of Sabbatarians 1),* whilst, at the same time, three 
railway men are standing before a London coroner’s jury—a 
guard, an engine-driver, a signalman. A tremendous railway 
accident has hurried hundreds of passengers into another 
world. The negligence of the employes is the cause of the 

1 1. C. 

> Public meeting of agricultural labourers at Lasswade, near Edinburgh, January 
Bth, 1866. (See "Workman’! Advocate/ Januarj 13th, 1866.) The formation 
nnce the dose of 1865 of a Trades’ Union among the agricultural labourer! at lint in 
Scotland is a historic event. In one of the most oppressed agricultural districts of 
England, Buckinghamshire, the labourers, in March, 1867, made a great strike for 
the raising of their weekly wage from 9-10 shillings to 12 shillings. (It will be seen 
from the preceding passage that the movement of the English agricultural proletariat 
entirely crushed sinee the suppression of its violent manifestations after 1830, and 
especially since the introduction of the new Poor laws, begins again In the sixties, 
until it becomes finally epoch-making in 1872. I retuijto this in the 2nd volume, 
m well as to the blue boefcs that have appeared sinoe lJf7 on the position of the Br^ 
huh land labour era. Addendum to the 3rd ed.) 


i 
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misfortune. They declare with one voice before the jury that 
ten or twelve years before, their labour only lasted eight hours 
a-day. During the last five or six years it had been screwed 
up to 14,18, and 20 hours, and under a specially severe pres¬ 
sure of holiday-makers, at times of excursion trains, it often 
lasted for 40 or 50 hours without a break. They were ordinary 
men, not Cyclops. At a certain point their labour-power failed 
Torpor seized them. Their brain ceased to think, their eyes to 
see. The thoroughly “ respectable " British jurymen answered 
by a verdict that sent them to the next assizes on a charge of 
manslaughter, and, in a gentle “rider" to their verdict, ex¬ 
pressed the pious hope that the capitalistic magnates of the rail¬ 
ways would, in future, be more extravagant in the purchase of a 
sufficient quantity of labour-power, and more “abstemious,” 
more “ self-denying," more “ thrifty,” in the draining of paid 
labour-power. 

From the motley crowd of labourers of all callings, ages, 
sexes, that press on us more busily than the souls of the slain 
on Ulysses, on whom—without referrng to the blue books 
under their arms—we see at a glance tue mark of over-work, 
let us take two more figures whose si riking contrast proves 
that before capital all men are alike—a milliner and a black¬ 
smith. 


1 " Reynolds' Newspaper," Jennnry, 1866.—Every week thin nine paper hen, 
uder the sensotional heading!, “ Fearful and fatal accidents,” “ Appalling tragedies,’' 
ha., a whole list of fresh railway catastrophes. On these an employe on the North 
Staffordshire line oomments: “ Everyone knows the eonseqnenoea that may occur if 
the driver and fireman of a looomotive engine are not oontinnally on the look-out. 
Bow oan that be expected from a man who hat been at such work for 29 or 30 hoars, 
exposed to the weather, and without rest. The following is an example whioh is of 
very frequent ooourrenoeOne fireman commenced work on the Monday morning 
at a very early hour. When he had finished what is called a day’s work, he had 
been on duty 14 hours 50 minutes. Before he hod time to get hit tea, he was again 
sailed on for duty- ■ ■ ■ The next time he finished he hod bean on duty 14 hoars 
to minutes, making a total of 39 hours 16 minutes without intermission. The rest 
of the week's work was made up as foUows'Wednesday, 15 hears; Thursday, 15 
hours 36 minutes; Friday, 14) hours; Saturday, 14 hours 10 minutes, making a 
total for the week of 86 hours 40 miautee. Now, sir, fancy his astonishment on 
being paid 6) days for the whole. Thinking it eras a mist eke, he applied to the time¬ 
keeper, . . . and inquired what they considered a dayb work, and was told 13 bears 
lor a goods man (t.a, 78 heath). . . . He than asked for what he had roods ever 
and above the 78 hoars per (week, but was refused. However, he was at last told 
they would give h 1 --wker quarter, t.e., 10d.’’ I «., 4th Febmaty. 1866. 
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In the last week of June, 1863, all the London daily papers 
published a paragraph with the “ sensational ” heading, “ Death 
from simple over-work." It dealt with the death of the 
milliner, Mary Anne Walkley, 20 years of age, employed in a 
highly-respectable dressmaking establishment, exploited by a 
lady with the pleasant name of Elise. The old, often-told 
story, was once more recounted. This girl worked, on an 
average, 16| hours, during the season often 30 hours, without a 
break, whilst her failing labour-power was revived by occasional 
supplies of sherry, port, or coffee. It was just now the height 
of the season. It was necessary to conjure up in the twinkling 
of an eye the gorgeous dresses for the noble ladies bidden to 
the ball in honour of the newly-imported Princess of Wales. 
Mary Anne Walkley had worked without intermission for 26^ 
hours, with 60 other girls, 30 in one room, that only afforded J 
of the cubic feet of air required for them. At night, they slept 
in pairs in one of the stifling holes into which the bedroom was 
divided by partitions of board.' And this was one of the best 
millinery establishments in London. Mary Anne Walkley fell 
ill on the Friday, died on Sunday, without, to the astonish¬ 
ment of Madame Elise, having previously completed the work 
in hand. The doctor, Mr. Keys, called too late to the death- 

>Ot. F. Engeli. I pp. 26S, 254. 

• Dr. Letheby, Consulting Physioian of the Board of Health, declared: “ The mini¬ 
mum of air for each adult ought to be in a sleeping room 800, and in a dwelling room 
500 oubio feet. ” Dr. Riohardson, Senior Physician to one of the London Hospitals : 
“With needlewomen of all kinds, including milliners, dressmakers, and ordinary 
•empstreBBes, there are three miseries—over-work, deficient air, and either deficient 
food or deficient digestion. . . . Needlework, in the main, ... is infinitely 
better adapted to women than to men. But the misohiefs of the trade, in the 
metropolis especially, are that it is monopolised by some twenty-six capitalists, who, 
under the advantages that spring from capital, oan bring in capital to foroe economy 
out of labour. This power tells throughout the whole clan. If a dressmaker can 
get a little circle of customers, such is the competition that, in her home, she must 
work to the death to hold together, and this same over work she must of neoessity 
inflict on any who may assist her. If she fail, or do not try independently, she must 
join an establishment, where her labour is not lets, but where her money is safe. 
Placed thus, the becomes a mere slave, tossed about with the variations of society. 
Now at home, In ojie room, starving, or near to it, then engaged 15,16, aye, even 1* 
hours out of the 24, fu an air that Is soarcely tolerable, and on food which, even if it 
be good, cannot be digested in the absence of pure air.% On these victims, consump¬ 
tion, which is purely a^isaass of bad air, feeds." ^r. Rio h a r dson: “Work snd 
Ov«rwtrtrk, M iu “ Socisl Science Review,” 18th July, 1868. 
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bed, duly bore witness before the coroner’s jury that “ Mary 
Anne Walkley had died from long hours of work in an over¬ 
crowded workroom, and a too small and badly-ventilated bed¬ 
room.” In order to give the doctor a lesson in good manners, 
the coroner’s jury thereupon brought in a verdict that “ the 
deceased had died of apoplexy, but there was reason to fear 
that her death had been accelerated by over-work in an over¬ 
crowded workroom, &c." “Our white slaves,” cried the 
“Morning Star,” the organ of the free-traders, Cobden and 
Bright, “ our white slaves, who are toiled into the grave, for 
the most part silently pine and die.” 

“It is not in dressmakers’ rooms that working to death is 
the order of the day, but in a thousand other places; in every 
place I had almost said, where ' a thriving business ’ has to be 
done. . . . We will take the blacksmith as a type. If 
the poets were true, there is no man so hearty, so merry, as 
the blacksmith; he rises early and strikes his sparks before 
the sun; he eats and drinks and sleeps as no other man. 
Working in moderation, he is, in fact, in one of the best of 
human positions, physically speaking. But we follow him into 
the city or town, and we see the stress of work on that strong 
man, and what then is his position in the death-rate of his 
country. In Marylebone, blacksmiths die at the rate of 31 per 
thousand per annum, or 11 above the mean of the male adults 
of the country in its entirety. The occupation, instinctive 

1 44 Morning Star,” 23rd June, 1865.—The “ Time* ” made use of the circumstance 
to defend the American slave owner* against Bright, Ac. 44 Very many of us think,’’ 
says a leader of July 2nd, 1863, 14 that, while we work our own young women to 
death, using the soourge of starvation, instead of the oraok of the whip, as the instru¬ 
ment of compulsion, we have soaroely a right to hound on fire and slaughter against 
families who were born slave owners, and who, at least, feed their slaves well, and 
work them lightly.” In the same manner, the 44 Standard,” a Tory organ, fell foul 
of the Rev. Newman Hall: 44 He ezoommunioated the slave owners, but prays with 
the fine folk who, without remorse, make the omnibus drivers and conductors of 
London, Ac., work 16 hours u-day for the wages of a dog.” Finally, spake the oracle, 
Thomas Carlyle, of whom I wrote, in 1850, 44 Zuin Teufel ist dar Genius, der Kultui 
ist geblieben.” In a short parable, he rednoes the one great event of contemporary 
history, the American oivil war, to this level, that the Peter of the North wants to 
break the bead of the Paul of the South with all his might, beeauae the Peter of the 
North hires his labour by the day, and the Paul of the South hires his by the life. 
(” Macmillan’s Magaane.” Dias Americana in nuce. August, 1863.) Thus, the 
•nibble of Tory sympathy foirthe urban workers—by no means for the rural— li.»» 
hum h*. ’j'ne turn of an is—slavery ! 
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almost as a portion of human art, unobjectionable as a branch 
of human industry, is made by mere excess of work, the de¬ 
stroyer of the man. ’ He can strike so many blows per day, walk 
so many steps, breathe so many breaths, produce so much 
work, and live an average, say of fifty years; he is made to 
strike so many more blows, to walk so many more steps, to 
breathe so many more breaths per day, and to increase alto¬ 
gether a fourth of his life. He meets the effort; the result is. 
chat producing for a limited time a fourth more work, he dies 
at 'J7 for 50.” 1 


SECTION 4. —DAT A!fn NIC ITT WOUK. THE UET.AT SYSTEM. 

Constant capital, the means of production, considered from 
the standpoint of the creation of surplus-value, only exist to 
absorb labour, and with every drop of labour a propnitioual 
quantity of surplus-labour. While they fail to do this, their 
mere existence causes a relative loss to the capitalist, for they 
represent during the time they lie fallow, a useless advance of 
capital. And this loss becomes positive and absolute as soon 
as the intermission of their employment necessitates additional 
outlay at the recommencement of work. The prolongation of 
the working day beyond the limits of the natural day, into 
the night, only acts as a palliative. It quenches only in a slight 
degree the vampire thirst for the living blood of labour. To 
appropriate labour during all the 24 hours of the day is, therefore, 
the inherent tendency of capitalist production. But as it is 
physically impossible to exploit the same individual labour- 
power constantly during the night as well as the day, to over¬ 
come this physical hindrance, an alternation becomes necessary 
between the workpeople whose powers are exhausted by day, 
and those who are used up by nigbt. This alternation may bo 
effected >n various ways; e.y., it may be so arranged that par', 
of the workers are one week employed on day work, the nex* 
week on night work. It is well-known that this relay system, 
this alternation 0 .' two sets of workers, held full sway in th( 
full-bioodedyouth-time of the English cot^n manufacture, ami 

9 1 Dr Richardson, L a. 
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that at the present time it still flourishes, among others, in the 
cotton spinning of the Moscow district. This 24 hours’ process 
of production exists to-day as a system in many of the 
branches of industry of Great Britain that are still “ free,” in 
the blast-furnaces, forges, plate-rolling mills, and other metal¬ 
lurgical establishments in England, Wales, and Scotland. The 
working time here includes, besides the 24 hours of the 6 
working days, a great part also of the 24 hours of Sunday. 
The workers consist of men and women, adults and children 
of both sexes. The agesof the children and young persons run 
through all intermediate grades, from 8 (in some cases from 6) 
to *8.' 

In some branches of industry, the girls and women work 
through the night together with the males.' 

Placing on one side the generally injurious influence of night- 
labour,' the duration of the process of production, unbroken dur- 

* Children’* Employment Commission. Third Report. London, 1864, p. iv., v., vi_ 

* “Both In Staffordshire and in South WaleB young girls and women are employed 
on the pit banks and on the coke heaps, not only by day but also by night. This 
practice has been often noticed in Reports presented to Parliament, as being attended 
with great and notorious evils. These females employed with the men, haidly dis¬ 
tinguished from them in their dress, and begrimed with dirt and smoke, are exposed 
to the deterioration of character, arising from the loss of self-respect, which can 
hardly fail to follow from their nnfeminine occupation.” (1. c. 1U4., p. xxvl Of. 
Fourth Report (1866), 61, p. nil) It is the same in glass-works. 

1 A steel manufacturer who employs ohildren in night-labour remarked: “It 
seems but natural that boys who work at night oannot sleep and get proper rest by 
day, but will be running about.” (L o. Fourth Report, 63, p. xiii.) On the import¬ 
ance of sunlight for the maintenance and growth of the body, a physician writes : 
“ Light also aots upon the tissues of the body directly in hardening them and supporting 
their elasticity. The muscles of animals, when they are deprived of a proper amount 
of light, beoome soft and inelastic, the nervous power loses its tone from defective 

stimulation, and the elaboration of all growth seems to be perverted.In 

the oase of children, constant access to plenty of light during the day, and to the 
direct rays of the sun for a part of it, is most essential to health. Light assists in the 
elaboration of good plastic blood, and haidens the fibre after it has been laid down. 
It also acts as a stimulus upon the organs of sight, and by this means brings about 
more activity in the various oerebral functions/ Dr. W. Strange, Senior Physician 
of the Worcester General Hospital, from whose work on “ Health ’’ (1864) this 
passage is taken, writes in a letter to Mr. White, one of the commissioners: “ I have 
had opportunities formerly, when *n Lancashire, of observing the effects of night-work 
upon children, and I have no hesitation in saying, contrary to what tome employers 
were fond of asserting, those ohildren who were subjected to it soon suffered in their 
wealth.” (1. o. 284., p. 56.) That such a question should furnish the material of 
serious controversy, show/ plainly how capitalist production aots on the brain- 
functions of capitalists andRheir retainers 
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mg the 24 hours, offers veiy t welcome opportunities of exceeding 
the limits of the normal working day, e.g., in the branches of 
industry already mentioned, which are of an exceedingly 
fatiguing nature; the official working day means for each 
worker usually 12 hours by night or day. But the over-work 
beyond this amount is in many cases, to use the words of the 
English official report, “ tiuly fearful.” 1 

It is impossible,” the report continues, “ for any mind to 
realise the amount of work descril)ed in the following passages 
as being performed by boys of from 9 to 12 years of age .... 
without coming irresistibly to the conclusion that such abuses 
of the power of parents and of employers can no longer be 
allowed to exist.”* 

“The practice of boys working at all by day and night 
turns either in the usual course of things, or at pressing times, 
seems inevitably to open the door to their not unfrerjucntly 
working unduly long hours. These hours are, indeed, in some 
cases, not only cruelly but even incredibly long for children. 
Amongst a number of boys it will, of course, not unfrequently 
happen that one or more are from some cause absent. When 
this happens, their place is made up by one or more boys, 
who work in the other turn. That this is a well understood 
system is plain . . . from the answer of the manager of 
some large rolling-mills, who, when I asked him how the 
place of the boys absent from their turn was made up, ‘I 
daresay, sir, you know that as well as I do,' and admitted the 
fact"' 

“At a rolling-mill where the proper hours were from 6 a.m, 
to 6J p.m., a boy worked about four nights every week till 
8} p.m. at least . . . and this for six months. Another, at 9 
years old, sometimes made three 12-hour shifts running, and, 
when 10, has made two days and two nights running." A 
third, “now 10 . . . worked from 6 a.m. till 12 p.m. three 
nights, and till 9 p.m. tl^ other nights.” “ Another, now 13, 
. . . worked from 6 p.m. till 12 noon next day, for a week 
together, and sometimes for three shifts together, e.g., from 
Monday morning till Tuesday night” " pother, now 12, has 

1 L «. 57, p. xii. * 1. 0 . Fourth Report (18G5), 68, p. xii. 1 L c. 
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worked in an iron foundry at Stavely from 6 a.m. till 12 p.m. 
for a fortnight on end; could not do it any more.” “ George 
Allinsworth, age 9, came here aa cellar-hoy last Friday; next 
morning we had to begin at 3, so I stopped here all night. 
Live five miles off. Slept on the floor of the furnace, over 
head, with an apron under me, and a bit of a jacket over me. 
The two other days I have been here at 6 a.m. Aye! it is hot 
in here. Before I came here I was nearly a year at the same 
work at some works in the country. Began there, too, at 3 on 
Saturday morning—always did, but was very gain [near] home, 
and could sleep at home. Other days I began at 6 in the morn¬ 
ing, and gi’en over at 6 or 7 in the evening,” i&c. 1 

1 L c., p. xiii. The degree of culture of these “ labour-powers ” must naturally bt 
such as appears in the following dialogues with one of the commissioners: Jeremiah 
Haynes, sge 12—“Four times four is 8 ; 4 fours are 18. A king is him that has all the 
money and gold. We have a King (told it is a Queen), they call her the Princes* 
Alexandra. Told that she married the Queen’s son. The Queen’s son is the Ptmcess 
Alexandra. A Princess is a man.” William Turner, age 12—“Don’t live in Eng¬ 
land. Think it is a country, but didn’t know before.” John Morris, age 14— 
“Have heard say that God made the world, and that all the people was diowudod 
but one; heard say that one was a little bird.” William Smith, age 15—“ God 
made man, man made woman.” Edward Taylor, age 15—“ Do not know of Lon¬ 
don.” Henry hlatthewmnn, age 17—“ Had boon to chapel, but missed a good many 
times lately. One name that they preached about was Jesus Chribt. but I cannot 
■ay any others, and I cannot tell anything about him. He was not killed, but died 
like other people. He was not the same as other people in some ways, because he 
was religious in some ways, and others isn’t.” (1. c. p. xv.) “ The devil is a good 
person. 1 don’t know where he lives.” “ Christ was a wicked man. ” “ This girl spelt 
God as dog, and did not know the name of the queen.” (“ Ch. Employment Comm. 
V. Report., 18GG,” p. 55, n. 278.) The bame system obtains in the glass and paper 
works as in the metallurgical, already cited. In the paper factories, where the pap< r 
is made by machinery, night-work is the rule for all processes, except rag sorting. 
In some cases night-work, by relays, is carried on incessantly through the whole week, 
usually from Sunday night until midnight of the following Saturday. Those who are 
■n day-work work 5 days of 12, and 1 day of 18 hours; those on night-woik 5 nights of 
12, and 1 of 6 hours in each week. In other cases each set works 24 hours consecu¬ 
tively on alternate days, one set working G hours on Monday, and 18 ou Saturday 
to m&ko up the 24 hours. In other cases an intermediate, system prevails, by which 
all employed on the paper-making machinery work 15 or 16 hours every day in the 
week. This system, says Commissioner Lord, “seems to combine all the evils of 
both the 12 hours’ and the 24 hours’ relays.” Children under 13, young persons under 
18, and women, work under this night system. Sometimes under the 12 hours’ 
system they are obliged, ou account of the non-appearance of those that ought to 
relieve them, to work a double turu of 24 hours. The evidence proves that boys 
and girls very often work ov/r-time, which, not unfrequently, extends to 24 or even 3$ 
hours of uninterrupted toil.* In the continuous and unvarying process of glazing are 
found girls of 12 who work th* whole mouth 14 hours a day, “ without any regular 
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Let us now hear how capital itself regards this 24 hours' 
system. The extreme forms of the system, its abuse in the 
“ cruel and incredible ” extension of the working day are natur¬ 
ally passed over in silence. Capital only speaks of the system 
in its “ normal ’’ form. 

.Messrs. Naylor & Vickers, steel manufacturers, who employ 
between 600 and 700 persons, among whom only 10 per cent, 
are under 18, and of those, only 20 boys under 18 work in 
night sets, thus express themselves: “The boys do not suii'er 
from the heat. The temperature is probably from 86° to 90°. 
.... At the forges and in the rolling-mills the hands 
work night and day, in relays, but all the other parts of the 
work are day work, Le., from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. In the forge the 
hours are from 12 to 12. Some of the hands always work in 
the night, without any alternation of day and night work. . 
. . . . We do not find any difference in the health of those 
who work regularly by night and those who work by day, and 
probably people can sleep better if they have the same period 
of rest than if it is changed. .... About 20 of the boys 

under the age of 18 work in the night sets..We 

could not well do without lads under 18 working by night. 
The objection would be the increase in the cost of production, 

. . . . Skilled hands and the heads in every department 
are diflicult to get, but of lads we could get any number. . 

. . . But from the small proportion of boys that we employ 
the subject of restrictions on night work) is of little im¬ 
portance or interest to us.’’ 1 

Mr. J. Ellis, one of the firm of Messrs. John Brown & Co., 
steel and iron works, employing about 8000 men and boys, part 
of whose operations, namely, iron and heavier steel work, goes 
on night and day by relays, states “ that in the heavier steel 
work one or two boys are employed to a score or two men* 
Their concern employs upwards of 500 boys under 18, of whom 
about i or 170 are under the age of 13. With reference to the 

relief or cessation beyond 2 or, at most, 3 breaks of half-an-hour each for meals.” In 
some mill*, where regular night-work hai been entirely given up, over-work goes on 
to a terrible extent, “ and that often in the dirtiest, \id in the hottest, and in the 
moat monotonous of th8 various processes." (“ Ch. Employment Comm. Report 
IV., 1865,” p. xxxviii. and xxxix.) 1 Fourth Report, fco., 1885, 79, p. xvi 
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proposed alteration of the law, Mr Ellis says: “ I do not think 
it would be very objectionable to require that no person under 
the age of 18 should work more than 12 hours in the 24. But 
we do not think that any line could be drawn over the age of 
12, at which boys could be dispensed with for night work. But 
we would sooner be prevented from employing boys under the 
age of 13, or even so high as 14, at all, than not be allowed to 
employ boys that we do have at night Those boys who 
work in the day sets must take their turn in the night sets also, 
because the men could not work in the night sets only; it 

would ruin their health.We think, however, that 

night work in alternate weeks is no harm. (Messrs. Naylor b 
Vickers, on the other hand, in conformity with the interest of 
their business, considered that periodically changed night-labour 
might possibly do more harm than continual night-labour.) We 
find the men who do it, as well as the others who do other 

work only by day.Our objections to not 

allowing boys under 18 to work at night, would be on account 
of the increase of expense, but this is the only reason (What 
cynical naivete!) We think that the increase would be more 
than the trade, with due regard to its being successfully carried 
out, could fairly bear. (What mealy-mouthed phraseology!) 
Labour is scarce here, and might fall short if there were such 
a regulation.’’ (£«., Ellis Brown & Co. might fall into the fatal 
perplexity of being obliged to pay labour-power its full value.), 
The Cyclops Steel and Iron Works,” of Messrs. Cammed b 
Co., are conducted on the same large scale as those of the above 
mentioned John Brown & Co. The managing director had 
handed in his evidence to the Government Commissioner, Mr. 
White, in writing. Later he found it convenient to suppress 
the MS. when it had been returned to him for revision. Mr. 
White, however, has a good memory. He remembered quite 
clearly that for the Messrs. Cyclops the forbidding of the night- 
labour of children and young persons “ would be impossible, it 
would be tantamount to stopping their works,” and yet their 
business employs little more than 6 of boys under 18, and 
less than 1 % under E.» 

1 1. e. 80, p. xri. 


* L «. 82. p. xrii. 
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On the same subject Mr. E. F. Sanderson, of the firm ol 
Sanderson, Bros., & Co., steel rolling-mills andjforges, AtterclifFe- 
■ays: * Great difficulty would be caused by preventing boys 
under 18 from working at night The chief would be the in¬ 
crease of cost from employing men instead of boys. I cannot 
say what this would be, but probably it would not be enough 
to enable the manufacturers to raise the price of steel, and con¬ 
sequently it would fall on them, as of course the meq (what 
queer-headed folk!) would refuse to pay it” Mr. San¬ 
derson does not know how much he pays the children, but 
“ perhaps the younger boys get from 4s. to 5s. a week. . . . 
The boys’ work is of a kind for which the strength of the boys 
is generally (‘ generally,’ of course not always) quite sufficient, 
and consequently there would be no gain in the greater strength 
of the men to counterbalance the loss, or it would be only in 
the few cases in which the metal is heavy. The men would 
pot like so well not to have boys under them, as men would be 
less obedient. Besides, boys must begin young to learn the 
trade. Leaving day work alone open to boys would not answer 
this purpose.” And why not? Why could not boys learn 
their handicraft in the day-time ? Your reason? "Owing to 
the men working days and nights in alternate weeks, the men 
would be separated half the time from their boys, and would 
lose half the profit which they make from them. The training 
which they give to an apprentice is considered as part of the 
return for the boys’ labour, and thus enables the men to get it 
at a cheaper rate. Each man would want half of this profit.” 
In other words, Messrs. Sanderson would have to pay part of 
the wages of the adult men out of their own pockets instead of 
by the night work of the boys. Messrs. Sanderson’s profit 
would thus fall to some extent, and this is the good Sandersonian 
reason why boys cannot learn their handicraft in the day. 1 In 
addition to this, it would throw night labour on those who 
worked instead of the boys, which they would not be able to 

1 laonr reflecting end reuoning age a man U not worth muoh who cannot give a 
good reaeon for everything, no matter how bad o\how crazy. Everything in the 
world that hai been dflno wrong haa been done wrolg for the very but of reaeone. 
(Hegel, L e„ p. 249.) 
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stand. The difficulties in fad would be so great that they 
would very likely lead to the giving up of night work altogether, 
and " as far as the work itself is concerned/' says E. F. Sander¬ 
son, “this would suit a- well, but—” But Messrs. Sanderson 
have something else to make besides steel. Steel-making is 
simply a pretext ior .surplus-value making. The siie iting 
furnaces, rolling-mills, Ajc., the buildings, machinery, iron, coal, 
At'-., have something more to do than transform themselves into 
steel 1 hey are there to absorb surplus-labour, and naturally 
absorb more in 24 hours than in 12. In foot they give, by 
grace of God and law, the S.indei'.-.ous a cbe'.jue on the working 
time of a certain number of bands tor all the 24 hours of the 
day, and they lose their charade) as capital, are therefore a 
P' 13v hiss for the Sandersons, as soon as their function of 
absorbing labour is interrupted. “But then there would be 
the loss from so much expensive machinery, lying idle half the 
time, and to get through the amount of work which we are able 
to do on the puvsent system, we should have to double our 
premises and plant, winch would double the outlaw’ 1 But w by 
tlnmld these Sandorsom pretend to a privilege not enjoyed by 
the other r.ipitnlh ts v, iio only well; dining tiie day, and whose 
buildings, machinery, raw material, therefore lie “ idle ” diuu.g 
the tii ;lit f Is. 1*. Sanderson amwirs in the name of ali the 
Sandersons ; “ it is true that there is this loss Iron! machinery 
lying idle in those mumifaciories iti which woik only goes on 
by day. But the use ot iunmees would involve a further loss 
in our case. 11 they were kept up there would lie a wasn* of 
fuel (instead of, ns now, a. waste of the living substance of the 
woikors), and if they wore not, there would be loss of time in 
laying the fires ami getting the heat up (whilst the loss of 
sleeping time, even to children of 8 is a gain of working 
time for the Sanderson tribe), and the furnaces themselves 
would suffer from the changes of temperature.” (Whilst those 
same furnaces suffer uothing from the day and night change of 
labour.) 1 

• 1. c. 86, p. xril To similar tender scruples of the glut manufacturers that regular 
Best time* for the children we infeasible because as a consequence a certain quality ‘ 
of heat, radiated by the furnacCa, would be “» pure lots ” or “wasted,” Com- 
•iaoiouar White makn answer. His answer is unlike that of Urs, 8euiur, to., ant 
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•terms 5.—th» btrcoole for a sormal wokkino pat. compulsory 

LAWS FOR THE EXTENSION' OF THE WORKING DAY FROM THE MIDDLE OF 

THE 14th TO THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY. 

* What is a working day ? What is the length of time 
during which capital may consume the labour-power whose 
daily value it buys ? How far may the working day be ex¬ 
tended beyond the working time necessary for the i "production 
of labour-power itself?" It has been seen that to these 

questions capital replies: the working day contains the full 24 
hours, with the deduction of the few hours of repose without 
which labour-power absolutely refuses its set vices again, 
timer it is self-evident that the labourer is nothing else, his 
o I,oie life through, than labour-power, that therefore all his 
disposable time is by nature and law labour-time, to be devoted 
to tiie self-expansion of capital. Time for education, for 

intellectual development, tor tbe fulfilling of social functions 
and for social intercourse, for the free-play of his bodil) and 

mental activity, even the rest time of Sunday (and that, in a 

li.eir puny German plagiarists & la Hoacher who are touched ny the " ftbf-hneiice," 
“ Srlf-deuul,” “saving," of the capita hats in the expenditure of their gold, and by their 
J'linur-Taim'rlanuh prodigality of human life! “A ceituin amount of h»*at ln-yoiid 
hat is usual at preaent might also hu going to waste, if meal times were secured in 
tlic.no Canos, but it soems likely not erjuo! in money-value to tho waste of amnia! 
pow rr now going on m glass-houses throughout the kingdom from growing hoys not 
lutwii’t enough quiet tune to eat their meals at ease, witlia littlo rust afterwards for 
digestion.’’ (1. c., p. xlv.) And this in the year of progress 18fif»! Without con- 
aidering tle exj>enditure of strength in lifting and carrying, such a child, in the abed* 
vhei e bottle and flint glass are mad-, wulks duiing the perfounance of his work J/l-20 
miles m every 6 hours! And tin. work often last- 14 or lo hours ! In many of 
tiuhe glass works, as in the Moscow spinning inilii, the lyntem of C hours’ relays m in 
force. ** Gunng the working part of the week six hours u tho utmost unbioken 
period ever attained at any one time for rest, and out of this has to come the titua 
ajtent m corning and going to and from work, washing, dressing, and meals, leaving a 
very *b»«i t period indeed for rest, and none for fresh atr and play, unless at the expense 
of the sleep necessary for young boys, especially at such hot and fatiguing work. . 
. . . Even the short sleep is obviously liable to be broken by a boy Laving to wake 
himself if it is right, or by the noise, if it is day." Mr White gives cases where a boy 
worked 30 consecutive hours; others where boys of 12 drudged on until 2 in the morn¬ 
ing, and then slept in the works till 5 a.m. (3 hours!) only to resume their work. 
“The amount of work-'" say Trcmenheere and Tufnill, who drafted the general 
report, “ done by boys, youths, girls, and women, in £ie course of their daily or 
nightly sjjcllof labour, is certainly extraordinary.” (1. c., Jliii. and xliv.) Meanwhile* 
late by night perhaps, self-denying Mr. Glass-Capital, primed with port-wine, reels ou* 
«f his club homeward droning out idiotically, “ Britons never, never shall he slaree 1’ 
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country of Sabbatarians!)’—moonshine! But in its blind 
mnrostrainable passion, its were-wolf hunger for surplus-labour, 
capital oversteps not only the moral, but even the merely 
physical maximum bounds of the working day. It usurps the 
time for growth, development, and healthy maintenance of 
the body. It steals the time required for the consumption of 
fresh air and sunlight It higgles over a meal-time, incorpor¬ 
ating it where possible with the process of production itself so 
that food is given to the labourer as to a mere means of pro¬ 
duction, as coal is supplied to the boiler, grease and oil to the 
machinery. It reduces the sound sleep needed for the resto¬ 
ration, reparation, refreshment of the bodily powers to just so 
many bourn of torpor as the revival of an organism, absolutely 
exhausted, renders essential. It is not the normal maintenance 
of the labour-power which is to determine the limits of the 
working day; it is the greatest possible daily expenditure of 
labour-power, no matter how diseased, compulsory, and painful 
it may be, which is to determine the limits of the labourers’ 
period of repose. Capital cares nothing for the length of life 
of lalnmr-power. All that concerns it is simply and solely the 
maximum of labour-power, that can be rendered fluent in a 
working day. It attains this end by shortening the extent of 
the lalwurer’s life, as a greedy farmer snatches increased pro¬ 
duce from the soil by robbing it of its fertility. 

The capitalistic mode of production (essentially the pro¬ 
duction of surplus-value, the absorption of surplus-labour), 
produces thus, with the extension of the working day, not only 
the deterioration of human labour-power by robbing it of its 


1 In England even now occasionally in rural districts a labourer is condemned to- 
imprisonment for desecrating the Sabbath, bj working in bis front garden. The same 
labourer is punished for breach of contract if be remains away from his metal, pa]x>r, 
or glass works on the Sunday, even if it be from a religious whim. The orthodox 
Parliament will hear nothing of Sabbath-breaking if it occurs in the process of ex¬ 
panding capital. A memorial (August 1SG3), iu which the London day-labourers in 
fish and poultry shops asked for the abolition of Sunday labour, states that their work 
lasts for the first 6 days of the week on an average 15 hours a-day, and on Sunday 
8-10 hours. From this same memorial we learn also that the delicate gourmands 
among the aristocratic hypocrite* of Exeter Hall, especially encourage this “ Sunday 
labour." These 11 holy onel," so seakras in cute cscranda«show their Christianity by 
the humility with whioh they bear the overwork, the privations, and the hunger of 
others. Otoequium seatrii utia (Us fabourtrs) pernicitmus a L 
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normal, moral and physical, conditions of development and 
function. It produces also the premature exhaustion and death 
of this labour-power itself. 1 It extends the labourer’s time of 
production during a given period by shortening his actual life¬ 
time. 

But the value of the labour-power includes the value of the 
commodities necessary for the reproduction of the worker, or 
for the keeping up of the working class. If then the unnatural 
extension of the working day, that capital necessarily strives 
after in its unmeasured passion for self-expansion, shortens the 
length of life of the individual labourer, and therefore the 
duration of his labour-power, the forces used up have to be re¬ 
placed at a more rapid rate and the sum of the expenses for 
the reproduction of labour-power will be greater; just as in a 
machine the part of its value to be reproduced every day is 
greater the more rapidly the machine is worn out. It would 
seem therefore that the interest of capital itself pointa in the 
direction of a normal working day. 

The slave-owner buys his labourer as he buys his horse. If 
he loses his slave, he loses capital that can only be restored by 
new outlay in the slave-mart But “the rice-grounds of 
Georgia, or the swamps of the Mississippi may be fatally in¬ 
jurious to the human constitution; but the waste of human 
life which the cultivation of these districts necessitates, is not 
bo great that it cannot be repaired from the teeming preserves 
of Virginia and Kentucky. Considerations of economy, more¬ 
over, which, under a natural system, afford some security for 
humane treatment by identifying the master’s interest with 
the slave’s preservation, when once trading in slaves is practised, 
become reasons for racking to the uttermost the toil of the 
slave; for, when his place can at once be supplied from foreign 
preserves, the duration of his life becomes a matter of less 
moment than its productiveness while it lasts. It is accord¬ 
ingly a maxim of slave management, in slave-importing 
countries, that tbe most effective economy is that which takes 

* “ We here given In our previou* report* the *tate.*nent* of *everal experienced 
manufacturer* to the effect that over-hour*. . . . certainly tend prematurely to ex 
taut the working power of the men.” (Lo. 64, p. xiiL) 
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-out of the human chattel in the shortest space of time the 
utmost amount of exertion it is capable of putting forth. It 
is in tropical culture, where annual profits often equal the 
whole capital of plantations, that negro life is most recklessly 
sacrificed. It is the agriculture of the West Indies, which has 
been for centuries prolific of fabulous wealth, that has engulfed 
millions of the African race. It is in Cuba, at this day, whose 
revenues are reckoned by millions, and whose planters iw 
princes, that we see in the servile class, the coarsest fare, the 
most exhausting and unremitting toil, and even the absolute 
destruction of a portion of its numbers every year.”' 

Mutato nomine de te fabula narraiur. For slave-trade 
read labour-market, for Kentucky and Virginia, Ireland and 
the agricultural districts of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
for Africa, Germany. We heard how over-work thinned the 
ranks of the bakers in London. Nevertheless, the London 
labrur-uiarket is always over-stocked with German and other 
candidates for deatli in the bakeries. Pottery, as we saw, is 
one of the shortest-lived industries. Is there any want there- 
fore of potters ? Josiali Wedgwood, the inventor of modern 
pottery, himself originally a common workman, said in 1785 
before the House of Commons that the whole trade employed 
from 15,001) to 20,000 people.' In the year 18G1 the population 
alone of the town centres of this industry in Great Britain 
numbered 101,002. “ The cotton trade lias existed for ninety 
years. ... It has existed for three generations of the English 
race, and I believe I may safely say that during that period it 
has destroyed nine generations of factory operatives."* 

No doubt in certain epochs of feverish activity the labour- 
market shows significant gaps In 1834, «.<?. But then the 
manufacturers proposed to the Poor Law Commissioners that 
they should send the " surplus-population * of the agricultural 
districts to the north, with the explanation “ that the manu¬ 
facturers would absorb and use it up." 4 “ Agents were ap¬ 
pointed with the consent of the Poor Law Commissioners. . . . 

• Cairnet, *'Th. SUw Pow,-,"p. U0, 111. 

1 John Ward : M History ofjthe Borough of Stoke-upou-Trjnt,” London, 1843, p. 43. 

1 Ferrand’s Speech in the House of Common*, 27th April, 1863. 

< *' ThoM were the very words used by the ootton manufacturer!, * L e. 
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An office was set up in Manchester, to which lists were sent of 
those workpeople in the agricultural districts wanting employ¬ 
ment, and their names were registered in books. The manu¬ 
facturers attended at these offices, and selected such persons as 
they chose; when they had selected such persons as their 
‘wants required,’ they gave'instructions to have them lor- 
warded to Manchester, and they were sent, ticketed like bales 
of goods, by canals, or with carriers, others tramping on the 
road, and man}’ of them were found on the way lost and halt- 
starved. This system had grown up into a regular trade. 
This House will "hardly believe it, but I tell them, that this 
traffic in human lledi was as well kept up, they were in elicct 
as regularly sold to these [Manchester] manufacturers as slaves 

are sold to the cotton-grower in the United States.In 

1S0O. ‘ the cotton trade was at its zenith.’ .... The manu¬ 
facturers again found that they were short of hands. . . . They 
applied to the ‘ flesh agents,' as they are called. Those agents 
sent to the southern downs of England, to the pastures of D«r- 
sctdiire, to the glades of Devonshire, to the people tending 
kino in Wiltshire, but they sought in vain. The surplus- 
population was ‘absorbed.”’ The “ Bury Guardian” said, on 
the completion of the French treaty, that “ 10,000 additional 
hands could be absorbed by Lancashire, and that 80,000 or 
40,000 will be needed." After the “flesh agents and sub¬ 
agents ” had in vain sought through the agricultural districts, 
“a deputation came up to London,and waited on the right hon. 
gentleman [Mr. Villiers, President of the Poor Law Board] with 
a view of obtaining poor children from certain union bouses 
for the mills of Lancashire.’’ 1 

11. c. Mr. Viffim, despite the beet of intention! on hie pert, »u “ legally* obliged 
to refuse the requests of the manufacturers. These gentlemen, however, attained 
their end through the obliging nature of the local poor law boards. Mr. A. Redgrave, 
Inspector of Factories, aeserte that this time the system under which orphans and 
pauper children were treated “ legally” aa apprentices “ was not accompanied with 
the old abuses ” (on thase “abuses” see Engels, 1. c.), although in one case there 
certainly was “ aiiuse of this system in respect to a number of girls and young women 
bronght from the egrieoltural district* of Scotland into Inncashire and Cheshire.” 
Under this system tb t manufacturer entered into e contrect with the workhouse 
authorities for a certain period. He fed, clothed, and lodged the children, and gave 
them a awiali allowance ofrinoney. A remark of Mr. Redgrave to be quoted directly 
seems strange, especially if we consider that even among the yean of prosperity of 
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What experience shows to the capitalist generally is a con¬ 
stant excess of population, i.e., an excess in relation to the 
momentary requirements of surplus-labour-absorbing capital, 
although this excess is made up of generations of human beings 
stunted, short-lived, swiftly replacing each other, plucked, sc 
to say, before maturity. 1 And, indeed, experience shows to the 
intelligent observer with what swiftness and grip the capitalist 
mode of production, dating, historically speaking, only from 
yesterday, has seized the vital power of the people by the very 
root—shows how the degeneration of the industrial population 
is only retarded by the constant absorption of primitive and 
physically uncorrupted elements from the country—shows how 
even the country labourers, in spite of fresh air and the principle 
of natural selection, that works so powerfully amongst them, 

the English cotton trade, the year 1860 stands unparalleled, and that, besides, wages 
were exceptionally high. For this extraordinary demand for work had to contend 
with the depopulation of Ireland, with unexampled emigration from the English and 
Sootoh agricultural districts to Australia and America, with an actual diminution of 
the population in some of the English agricultural districts, in consequence partly of 
an actual breakdown of the vital foroe of the labourers, partly of the already cffeoted 
dispersion of the disposable population through the dealers in human flesh. Despite 
all this Mr. Redgrave says: “ This kind of labour, however, would only be sought 
after when none other could be procured, for it is a high-priced labour. The ordinary 
wages of a boy of 18 would be about 4s. per week, but to lodge, to clothe, to feed, and to 
provide medioal attendance and proper superintendence for 50 or 100 of these boys, and 
to set aside some remuneration for them, oould not be accomplished for 4s. a-head per 
week.” (Report of the Inspector of Faotories for 30th April, 1860, p. 27.) Mr. Red¬ 
grave forgets to tell us how the labourer himself oan do all this for his children out 
of their 4s. a-week wages, when the manufacturer cannot do it for the 50 or 100 
children lodged, boarded, superintended all together. To guard against false con¬ 
clusions from the text, I ought here to remark that the English cotton industry, sinoe 
it was placed under the Factory Aot of 1850 with its regulations of labour-time, Ac., 
must be regarded as the model industry of England. The English cotton operative is 
in every respeot better off than his continental companion in misery. “ The Prussian 
factory operative labours at least ten hours per week more than his English competi¬ 
tor, and if employed at his own loom in his own house, his labour is not restricted 
to even those additional hours .” (“ Rep. of Insp. of Faot.,” Oct. 1853, p. 103.) Red¬ 
grave, the Factory Inspector mentioned above, after the Industrial Exhibition in 1851, 
travelled on the Continent, especially in Franoe and Germany, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the conditions of the factories. Of the Prussian operative he says: 
“ He receives a remuneration sufficient to prooure the simple fare, and to supply the 

•lender comforts to which he has been aocustomed.he lives upon bis coarse 

fare, and works hard, wherein his position is subordinate to that of the English opera¬ 
tive.” (" Rep. of Insp. of Fact.,” 31st Oct., 1853, p. 85.) 

1 The overworked “ die off with strange rapidity; but the places of those who 
. perish are instantly filled, and' a frequent change of persons ipakes no alteration in the 
jAMa” (“England and America.” London, 1833, voL I, p. 55. By E. G. Wakefield.) 
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and only permits the survival of the strongest, are already be¬ 
ginning to die off. 1 Capital that has such good reasons for 
■denying the sufferings of the legions of workers that surround 
it, is in practice moved as much and as little by the sight of 
the coming degradation and final depopulation of the human 
race, as by the probable fall of the earth into the sun. In every 
stock-jobbing swindle every one knows that some time or other 
the crash must come, but every one hopes that it may fall on 
the head of his neighbour, after he himself has caught the 
shower of gold and placed it in safety. Aprca moi le deluge l 
is the watchword of every capitalist and of every capitalist 
nation. Hence Capital is reckless of the health or length of 
life of the labourer, unless under compulsion from society.* To 
the outcry as to the physical and mental degradation, the pre¬ 
mature death, the torture of overwork, it answers: Ought these 
to trouble us since they increase our profits ? But looking at 
things as a whole, all this does not, indeed, depend on the good 
or ill will of the individual capitalist. Free competition brings 
out the inherent laws of capitalist production, in the shape of 
external coercive laws having power over every individual 
capitalist.’ 

1 See “ Public Health. Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
1863. ” Published in London 1864. This report deals especially with the agricultural 
labourers. “ Sutherland ... is commonly represented as a highly improved oounty 
. . . but . . . recent inquiry has discovered that even there, in districts once famous 
for fine men and gallant soldiers, the inhabitants have degenerated into a meagre and 
stunted race. In the healthiest situations, on hill sides fronting the sea, the faces of 
their famished children are as pale as they oould be in the foul atmosphere of a 
London alley/ (W. T. Thornton. “Over-population and its remedy.” 1. c., p. 74, 
76.) They resemble in fact the 30,000 “gallant Highlanders” whom Glasgow pigs 
together in its wynds and closes, with prostitutes and thieves. 

* “ But though the health of a population is so important a fact of the national 
capital, we are afraid it must be said that the class of employers of labour have not 
been the most forward to guard and oherish this treasure. . . . The consideration of 
the health of the operatives was forced upon the millowners. (“Times/ November 
5th, 1861.) “The men of the West Riding became the clothiers of mankind .... 
the health of the workpeople was sacrificed, and the race in a few generations must 
have degenerated. But a reaction set in. Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill limited the hours 
of children’s labour,” &c. (“ Report of the Registrar-General,” for October 1861.) 

1 We, therefore, find, that in the beginning of 1863, 26 firms owning extensive 
'potteries in Stafford^re, amongst others, Josiah Wedgwood, k Sons’ petition in a 
memorial for “ some legislative enactment.” Competition with other capitalists per¬ 
mits them no voluntary limitation of working-time fer children, &c. “ Much as we 

•deplore the evils before mentioned, it would not be possible to prevent them by any 
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The establishment of a normal working day is the result ok 
centuries of struggle between capitalist and labourer. The 
history of this struggle shows two opposed tendenciea Com¬ 
pare, e.g., the English factory legislation of oar time with the 
English Labour Statutes from the 14th century to well into 
the middle of the 18th.‘ Whilst the modem Factory Acts com¬ 
pulsorily shortened the working-day, the earlier statutes tr ied 
to lengthen it by compulsion. Of course the pretensions of 
capital in embryo—when, beginning to grow, it secures the 
right of absorbing a quantum sujjicit of surplus-labour, not 
merely by the force of economic relations, but by the help of 
the State— appear very modest when put face to face with the 
concessions that, growling and straggling, it has to make in its 
adult condition. It takes centuries ere the “ free ’’ labourer, 
thanks to the development of capitalistic production, agrees, 
i.e., is compelled by social conditions, to sell the whole of his 
active life, his very capacity for work, for the price of the 
necessaries of life, his birthright for a mess of pottage. Hence 
it is natural that the lengthening of the working day, which 
capital, from the middle of the 14th to the end of the 17th 
century, tries to impose by State-measures on adult labourers, 
approximately coincides with the shortening of the working 
day which, in the second half of the 19th century, has here and 
there been effected by the State to prevent the coining of 
children’s blood into capital. That which to-day, e.g., in the 
State of Massachusetts, until recently the freest State of the 
North-American Republic, has been proclaimed as the statutory 

■cheme of agreement between the manufacturers. . . . Taking all tbeae points into 
consideration, we have come to the conviction that Rome legislative enaotment is 
wanted.”, (“ Children’s Employment Oomm.” Rep. 1., 1863, p. 322.) Mostrecentlya 
much more striking example offers. The rise in the price of cotton during a period 
of feverish activity, had induced the manufacturers in Blackburn to shorten, by 
mutual consent, the working-time in their mills during a certain fixed period. Tins 
period terminated about the end of November, 1871. Meanwhile, the wealthier 
manufacturers, who combined spinning with weaving, used the diminution of produc¬ 
tion resulting from this agreement, to extend their own business and thus to make 
great profits at the expense of the small employers. The latter thereupon turned in 
their extremity to the operatives, urged them earnestly to agitate for the 9 hours' 
system, and promised contributions in money to this end. 

1 The labour Statutes, the like of which were enacted at the Bame time in Franoe, 
the Netherlands, and elsewhere, were first formally repealed in England in 1813, long 
after the changes in methods of production had rendered ttiem obsolete. 
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limit of the labour of children under 12, was in England, even 
in the middle of the 17tii century, the normal working-day of 
able-bodied artizans, robust labourers, athletic blacksmiths. 1 

The first “ Statute of Labourers ” (23 Edward III, 1349) 
found its immediate pretext (not its cause, for legislation of 
this kind lasts centuries after the pretext for it has disappeared) 
in the great plague that decimated the people, so that, as a Tory 
writer says, “ The difficulty of getting men to work on reason¬ 
able terms ( i.e ., at a price that left their employers a reasonable 
quantity of surplus-labour) grew to such a height as to be quite 
intolerable.”* Reasonable wages were, therefore, fixed by law 
as well as the limits of the working day. The latter point, the 
only one that here interests us, is repeated in the Statute of 
1490 (Henry VIII.). The working day for all artificers and 
field labourers from March to September ought, acco: ding to 
this statute (which, however, could not be enforced), to last from 
5 in the morning to between 7 and 8 in the evening. But the 
meal times consist of 1 hour for breakfast, If hours for dinner, 
and 4 an hour for “ noon-meate,” i.e., exactly twice as much as 
under the factory acts now in force.* In winter, work was to 

1 “No child under 12 years of ago shall be employed in any manufacturing estab¬ 
lishment more than 10 hours in one day.” General Statutes of Massachusetts, l!3 t 
eh. 12. (The various Statutes were passed between 1880and 1868.) “Labour per¬ 
formed during a period of 10 hours on any day in all cotton, woollen, silk, pajier, 
glass, and flax factories, or in manufactories of iron and brass, shall be considered a 
legal day's labour. And be it enacted, that hereafter no minor engaged in any factory 
shall be holden or required to work more than 10 hours in any day, or 60 hours in any 
week ; and that hereafter no minor shall be admitted as a worker under the age of 
10 years in any factory within this State. 1 ’ State of New Jersey. An Act to limit 
the hours of labour, Ac., 01 and 62. (Law of Uth March, 1865.) “ No minor who has 
attained the age of 12 years, and is under the age of 15 years, shall be employed in 
any manufacturing establishment more than 11 hours in any one day, nor before 5 
o’clock in the morning, nor after 7.30 in the evening.” (“Revised Statutes of the 
State of Rhode Island,” Ac., ch. 39, § 23, 1st July, 1857.) 

• “Sophisms of Free Trade.” 7th Ed. London, 1850, p. 205. Dth Ed., p. 253. This 
same Tory, moreover, admits that “ Acts of Parliament regulating wages, but against 
the labourer and in favour of the master, lasted for the long period of 4G4 years. 
Population grew. These laws were then found, and roally became, unnecessary and 
burdensome.” (1. o., p. 206.) 

• In reference to this statute, J. Wade with truth remarks : “ From the statement 
above (i.e., with regard to the statute) it appears that in 1496 the diet was considered 
«<|uivalent to one third of the income of an artificer and one-half the income of a 
labourer, which indicates a*gre»t®r degree of independence among the working classes 
than prevails at present; for the board, both of labourers and artificers, would now 

R 
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last from 5 in the morning until dark, with the same intervals. 
A statute of Elizabeth of 1562 leaves the length of the work¬ 
ing day for all labourers “ hired for daily or weekly wage ” un¬ 
touched, but aims at limiting the intervals to 21 hours in the 
summer, or to 2 in the winter. Dinner is only to last 1 hour, 
and the “ afternoon-sleep of half an hour ” is only allowed 
between the middle of May and the middle of August. For 
every hour of absence Id. is to be subtracted from the wage. 
In practice, however, the conditions were much more favourable 
to the labourers than in the statute-book. William Petty, the 
father of political economy, and to some extent the founder of 
Statistics, says in a work that he published in the last third of 
the 17th century: “Labouring-men (then meaningfield-labourers) 
work 10 hours per diem, and make 20 meals per week, viz., 3 
a day for working days, and 2 on Sundays; whereby it is plain, 
that if they could fast on Fryday nights, and dine in one hour 
and an half, whereas they take two, from eleven to one; thereby 
this working n more, and spending ** less, the above-men¬ 
tioned (tax) might be raised." 1 Was not Dr. Andrew Ure right 
in crying down the 12 hours’ bill of 1833 as a retrogression to 
the times of the dark ages ? It is true, these regulations con¬ 
tained in the statute mentioned by Petty, apply also to ap¬ 
prentices. But the condition of child-labour, even at the end 
of the 17th century, is seen from the following complaint: 
“ ’Tis not their practice (in Germany) as with us in this king¬ 
dom, to bind an apprentice for seven years ; three or four is 
their common standard: and the reason is, because they are 
(ducated from their cradle to something of employment, which 
lenders them the more apt and docile, and consequently the more 
capable of attaining to a ripeness and quicker proficiency in 
business. Whereas our youth, here in England, being bred to 
nothing before they come to be apprentices, make a very slow 

be reckoned at a much higher proportion of their wages.” (J. Wade, “ History of the 
Middle and Working Classes,” p. 24, 25, and 577.) The opinion that this difference is 
due to the difference in the price-relations between food and chthing then and now 
is refuted by the most cursory glance at “ Chronioon Pretiosum, Ac.” By Bishop 
Fleetwood. 1st Ed., Londbn, 1707; 2d Ed., London, 1745. 

1 W. Petty, “ Political Anatomy of Ireland, Verbut? Sapienti,” 1672, Ed. 1691, 
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progress and require much longer time wherein to reach the 
perfection of accomplished artists.’" 

Still, during the greater part of the 18th century, up to the 
epoch of Modern Industry and machinism, capital in England 
had not succeeded in seizing for itself, by the payment of the 
weekly value of labour-power, the whole week of the labourer 
with the exception, however, of the agricultural labourers. 
The fact that they could live for a whole week on the wage of 
four days, did not appear to the labourers a sufficient reason 
that they should work the other two days for the capitalist. 
One party of English economists, in the interest of capital, de¬ 
nounces this obstinacy in the most violent manner, another 
party defends the labourers. Let us listen, t.g., to the contest 
between Postlethwayt whose Dictionary of Trade then had the 
same reputation as the kindred works of M'Culloch and 
M'Gregor to-day, and the author (already quoted) of the 
“ Essay on Trade and Commerce.” 

1 “A Discourse on the necessity of encouraging Meohanick Industry,”London, 
1689, p. 13. Macaulay, who has falsified English history in the interest of the Whigs 
•and the bourgeoisie, declare* as follows: “ The practice of setting children prematurely 
to work .... prevailed in the 17th century to an extent which, when compare-! 
with the extent of the manufacturing system, seems almost incredible. At Norwich, 
the chief seat of the clothing trade, a little creature of six years old was thought fit 
■fior labour. Several writers of that time, and among them some who were considered 
-as eminently benevolent, mention with exultation the fact that in that single city, 
boys and girls of very tender age create wealth exceeding what was necessary for 
their own subsistence by twelve thousand pounds a year. The more carefully we 
examine the history of the past, the more reason shall we find to dissent from those 

who imagine that our age has been fruitful of new social evils.That which is 

new is the intelligence and the humanity which remedies them.” (“ History of Eng 
land,” vol. I., p. 419.) Macaulay might have reported further that “extremely 
well-disposed ” amis du commerce in the 17th century, narrate with “ exultation " 
how in a poorhouse in Holland a child of four was employed, and that this example 
of “ veriii mine eii pratique ” passes muster in all the humanitarian works, d la Macau¬ 
lay, to the time of Adam Smith. It is true that with the substitution of manufacture 
for handicrafts, traces of the exploitation of children begin to appear. This exploitation 
existed always to a certain extent among peasants, and was the more developed, the 
heavier the yoke pressing on the husbandman. The tendency of capital is there un- 
mistakably ; but the facts themselves are still as isolated as the phenomena of two- 
headed children. Hence they were noted with exultation ” as especially worthy 
-of remark and as wonders by the far-seeing “ amis du commerce,” and recommended as 
models for their own ti&e and for posterity. This same Scotoh sycophant and fine 
talker, Macaulay, says : “We hear to-day only of retrogression and see only progress.” 
What eyes, and especially what ears ! 

' * Among the aocuiers of Ihe workpeople, tne most angry is the anonymous author 
•quoted in the text of “ An Essay on trade and commerce, containing observations on 
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^ostlethwayt says among other things: “ We cannot put an 
end to those few observations, without noticing that trite re¬ 
mark in the mouth of too many; that if the industrious poor 
can obtain enough to maintain themselves in five days, they 
will not work the whole six. Whence they infer the necessity 
of even the necessaries of life being made dear by taxes, or any 
other means, to compel the working artizan and manufacturer 
to labour the whole six days in the week, without ceasing. I 
must beg leave to differ in sentiment from those great 
politicians, who contend for the perpetual slavery of the work¬ 
ing people of this kingdom ; they forget the vulgar adage, all 
work and no play. Have not the English boasted of the in¬ 
genuity and dexterity of her working artists and manufacturers 
which have heretofore given credit and reputation to British 
wares in general ? What has this been owing to ? To nothing 
more probably than the relaxation of the working people in 
their own way. Were they obliged to toil the year round, the 
whole six days in the week, in a repetition of the same work, 
might it not blunt their ingenuity, and render them stupid in¬ 
stead of alert and dexterous; and might not our workmen lose 
their reputation instead of maintaining it by such eternal 
slavery 1 ... . And what sort of workmanship could we ex¬ 
pect from such hard-driven animals? .... Many of them 
will execute as much work in four days as a Frenchman will in 
five or six. But if Englishmen are to be eternal drudges, ’tis 
to be feared they will degenerate below the Frenchmea As 
our people are famed for bravery in war, do we not say that it 
is owing to good English roast beef and pudding in their bellies, 
as well as their constitutional spirit of liberty ? And why may 
not the superior ingenuity and dexterity of our artists and 

Taxation, &c., London, 1770." He had already dealt with this subject in his earlier 
work: “ Considerations on Taxes.” London, 1766. On the same side follows 
Polonius Arthur Young, the unutterable statistical prattler. Among the defenders 
of the working classes the foremost are : Jacob Vanderlint, in: <( Honey answers all 
things." Ixmdon, 1734 ; the Rev. Nathaniel Forster, D.D., in “An Enquiry into the 
Causes of the Present Price of Provisions,” London, 1766; Dr Prioe, and especially 
Postlethwayt, as well in the' supplement to his “ Universal Dictionary of Trade and 
Commence,” as in his “Great Britain’s Commercial Interest explained and im¬ 
proved." 2nd Edition, 1765. The facts themselves are confirmed by many othet 
writers of the time, among others by Jonah Tucker. 
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manufacture*, be owing to that freedom and liberty to direct 
themselves in their own way, and I hope we shall never have 
them deprived of such privileges and that good living from 
whence their ingenuity no less than their courage may pro¬ 
ceed.” 1 Thereupon the author of the “Essay on Trade and 
Commerce” replies: “ If the making of every seventh day an 
holiday is supposed to be of divine institution, as it implies 
the appropriating the other six days to Labour” (he means 
capital as we shall soon see) “surely it will not be thought 
cruel to enforce it ... . That mankind in general, are 
naturally inclined to ease and indolence, we fatally experience 
to be true, from the conduct of our manufacturing populace, 
who do not labour, upon an average, above four days in a week, 
unless provisions happen to be very dear. .... Put all the 
necessaries of the poor under one denomination; for instance, 
call them all wheat, or suppose that .... the bushel of wheat 
shall cost live shillings and that he (a manufacturer) earns 
a shilling by his labour, he then would be obliged to work 
five days only in a week. If the bushel of wheat should cost 
but four shillings, he would be obliged to work but four days; 
but as wages in this kingdom are much higher in proportion to 
the price of necessaries.... the manufacturer, who labours foui 
days, has a surplus of money to live idle with the rest of tho 
week .... I hope I have said enough to make it appear 
that the moderate labour of six days in a week is no slavery. 
Our labouring people do this, and to all appearance are the 
happiest of all our labouring poor,* but the Dutch do this in 
manufactures, and appear to be a very happy people. The 
French do so, when holidays do not intervene* But our popu¬ 
lace have adopted a notion, that .as Englishmen they enjoy 
a birthright privilege of being more free and independent than 
in any country in^Europe. Now this idea, as far as it may 
affect the bravery of our troops, may be of some use ; but the 

1 Poatlethwayt, 1. c., “ Fires Preliminary Discourse,” p. 14. 

■ “ An Essay,” &c. He himself relates on p. % wherein the “ happiness ” of th# 
English agricultural Vurowr already in 1770 consisted. “ Their powers are always 
upon the stretch, they cannot live che' *er than they do, nor work harder.” 

• Protestantism, by changing almost all the traditiouul holidays into workday*, 
plays an important part, i> of capita 1 
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leas the manufacturing poor have of it, certainly the Better for 
themselves and for the State. The labouring people should 
never think themselves independent of their superiors. .... 
It is extremely dangerous to encourage mobs in a commercial 
state like ours, where, perhaps, seven parts out of eight of the 
whole, are people with little or no property. The cure will 
not be perfect, till our manufacturing poor are contented to 
labour six days for the same sum which they now earn in four 
days.” To this end, and for “ extirpating idleness, debauchery 
and exeess," promoting a spirit of industry, “ lowering the price 
of labour in our manufactories, and easing the lands of the 
heavy burden of poor’s rates,” our “ faithful Eckart ” of capital 
proposes this approved device: to shut up such labourers as 
become dependent on public support, in a word, paupers, m 
* an ideal workhouse.” Such ideal workhouse must be made a 
“ House of Terror,” and not an asylum for the poor, “ where they 
are to be plentifully fed, warmly and decently clothed, and where 
they do but little work.”* In this “ House of Terror,” this 
“ideal workhouse, the poor shall work 14 hours in a day, 
allowing proper time for meals, in such manner that there shall 
remain 12 hours of neat-labour.” 1 

Twelve working hours daily in the Ideal Workhouse, in the 
“ House of Terror ” of 17701 63 years later, in 1833, when the 
English Parliament reduced the working day for children of 
13 to 18, in four branches of industry to 12 full hours, the 
judgment day of English Industry had dawned 1 In 1852, 
when Louis Bonaparte sought to secure his position with the 
bourgeoisie by tampering with the legal working day, the 
French people cried out with one voice “ the law that limits 
the working day to 12 hours is the one good that has remained 
to us of the legislation of the Republic! ” 4 At Zurich the work 

1 “ An Essay,” &o., p. 15, 41, 96, 97, 55,57, 69.—Jacob Vanderlint, ai early a# 1734, 
declared that the secret of the out-cry of the capitalists as to the laziness of tha 
working people was simply that they claimed for the same wages 6 days’ labour 

instead of 4. 

, *1. c. p.242. 

M. c. “ The French,” he says, “laugh at our enthusiastic Ideas of liberty.” 1. c.p, 78. 

4 “ They especially objected to work beyond the 12 hours per day, because the law 
whioh fixed those hours, is the only good which remains tc> them of the legislation of 
the Republic.” (“Rep. oflnsp. of Fact,” 31st October, 1856, p. 80.) The Franck 
Twelve hours' Bill of September 5th, 1850, a bourgeois edition of the decree of tha 
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of children over 10, is limited to 12 hours; in Aargau in 1862, 
the work of children between 13 and 16, was reduced from 
12J to 12 hours; in Austria in 1860, for children between 14 
and 16, the same reduction was made. 1 “ What a progress,” since 
1770 ! Macaulay would shout with exultation! 

The “ House of Terror ” for paupers of which the capitalistic 
soul of 1770 only dreamed, was realized a few years later in the 
shape of a gigantic “ Workhouse ” for the industrial worker 
himself. It is called the Factory. And the ideal this time 
fades before the reality. 


SECTION 8.—THK STBOOOU TOE TH* NORMAL WORKING DAT. OOKPOLSORY 
LIMITATION BT LAW Of TH1 WORKING TOCB. THR KNGLISH FACTORY 

acts, 1833 10 1864. 

After capital had taken centuries in extending the working- 
day to its normal maximum limit, and then beyond this to the 
limit of the natural day of 12 hours,* there followed on the 
birth of machinism and modem industry in the last third of 

ProvisionalGovernmentof March 2nd, 1848, hold* in ell workshops without exceptions. 
Before thi* law the working day in ftance wai without definite limit. It lasted in 
the factories 14,15, or more hours. See “ Des classes ourriires en France, pendant 
l'annte 1848. Par M. Blanqui.” M. Blanqui the economist, not the Revolutionist, had 
been entrusted by the Government with an inquiry into the condition of the work¬ 
ing class. 

1 Belgium is the model bourgeois state in regard to the regulation of the working 
day. laird Howard of Welden, Knglish Plenipotentiary at Brussels, reports to the 
Foreign Office, May 12th, 1862: “M. Rogier, the minister, informed me that 
children’s labour is limited neither by a general law nor by any local regulations} 
that the Ofefernment, during the last three years, intended in every session to pro¬ 
pose a billvn the subject, but always found an insuperable obstacle in the jealous 
opposition to any legislation in contradiction with the principle of perfect freedom of 
labour.” 

s “ It is oertainly much to be regretted that any class of persons should toil 12 houn 
a day, whioh, including tho time for their meals and for going to and returning from 
their work, amounts, in fact, to 14 of the 24 hours .... Without entering into the 
question of health, no one one will hesitate, I think, to admit that, in o moral poenl 
c/ view, so entire an absorption of the time of the working classes, without intermission, 
from the early age of 13, and in trades not subject to restriction, much youngor, must 
be extremely prejuifaial, and is an evil greatly to be deplored .... For the sake, 
therefore, of publio morals, of bringing up an ordorly population, and of giving the 
great body of the people a reasonable enjoyment of life, it is much to be desired that 
In all trades some portitn of every working day should be reserved for rest and leisure." 
{Leonard Berner in Reports of Insp. of Fact., Dec., 1841.) 
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tiie 18th century, a violent encroachment like that of an 
avalanche in its intensity and extent. All bounds of morals 
and nature, age ami sex, da}' and night, were broken down. 
Even the ideas of day and night, of rustic simplicity in the old 
statutes, became so confused that an English judge, as late as 
1860, needed a quite Talmudic sagacit}' to explain “judicially” 
what was day and what was night. 1 Capital celebrated its 
orgies. 

As soon as the working class, stunned at first by the noise 
and turmoil of the new system of production, recovered, in 
some measure, its senses, its resistance began, and first in the 
native land of machinism, in England. For 30 years, however, 
the concessions conquered by the workpeople were purely 
nominal. Parliment passed 5 Labour Laws between 1802 and 
1833, but was shrewd enough not to vote a penny for their 
canying out, for the requisite officials, &c.’ 

They remained a dead letter. “ The fact is, that prior to the 
Act of 1833, young persons and children were worked all night, 
all day, or both ad libitum.” * 

A normal working day for modern industry only dates from 
the Factory Act of 1833, which included cotton, wool, flax, and 
silk factories. Nothing is more characteristic of the spirit of 
capital than the history of the English Factory Acts from 1833 
to 1864. 

The Act of 1833 declares the ordinary factory working day to 
be from half-past five in the morning to half-past eight in the 
evening, and within these limits, a period of 15 hours, it is law¬ 
ful to employ young persons (t.e., persons between 13 andl8 years 

1 See 11 Judgment of Mr. J. H. Otwej, BelfaBt. Hilary Sessions, County Antrim, 
I860.” 

* It is very characteristic of the regime of Louis Philippe, the bourgeois king, that 
the one Factory Act passed during his reign, that of March 22nd, 1841, was never 
put in foroe. And this law only dealt with ohild-labour. It fixed 8 hours a day for 
children between 8 and 12, 12 hours for children between 12 and 16, &c., with many 
exceptions which allow night-work even for children 8 years old. The supervision 
and enforcement of this law are, in a oountry where every mouse is under polio® 
administration, left to the good-will of the amis du commerce. Only since 3853, 
-in one single department—the Ddpartement du Nord—has a paid government inspector 
boon appointed. Not leu characteristic of the development of French society, 
generally, is the fact, that Louis Philippe’s law stood solitary among the all-embracing 
mast of French laws, till the Revolution of 1848. 

* “ Report of Imp. of Ifcct.,” 30th April, 1860, p. 50. 
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of age), at any time of the day, provided no one individual 
young person should work more than 12 hours in any one day, 
except in certain cases especially provided for. The 6th section 
of the Act provided: “ That there shall bo allowed in the course 
of every day not less than one and a half hours for meals to 
every such person restricted as hereinbefore provided." The 
employment of children under 9, with exceptions mentioned 
later, was forbidden; the work of children between 9 and 13 
v as limited to 8 hours a day, night work, i.e., according to this 
Act, work between 8.30 p.m. and 5.30 a.m., was forbidden for 
all persons between 9 and 18. 

The law-makers were so far from wishing to trench on the 
freedom of capital to exploit adult labour-power, or, as they 
called it, “ the freedom of labour," that they created a special 
system in order to prevent the Factory Acts from having a 
consequence so outrageous. 

“ The great evil of the factory system as at present con¬ 
ducted,” says the first report of the Central Board of the Coin- 
mission of June 28th, 1883, “ has appeared to us to be that it 
entails the necessity of continuing the labour of children to 
the utmost length of that of the adults. The only remedy lor 
this evil, short of the limitation of the labour of adults, which 
would, in our opinion, create an evil greater than that which is 
sought to be remedied, appears to be the plan of working 
double sets of children.” . . . Under the name of System 
of Relays, this “ plan ” was therefore carried out, so that, e.g., 
from 5.30 a.m. until 1.30 in the afternoon, one set of children 
between 9 and 13, and from 1.30 p.m. to 8.30 in the evening 
another set were “ put to,” &c. 

In order to reward the manufacturers for having, in the 
most barefaced way, ignored all the Acts as to children’s labour 
passed during the last twenty-two years, the pill was yet 
further gilded for them. Parliament decreed that after March 
1st, 1834, no child under 11, after March 1st, 1835, no child 
under 12, and after March 1st, 1836, no child under 13, was to 
work more than eight hours in a factory. This “ liberalism," 
•so full of consideration for “ capital," was the more noteworthy 
?as, Ur. Farre, Sir A. Carlisle, Sir B. Brodie, Sir C. Bell, Mr. 
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Guthrie, &c., in a word, the most distinguished physicians and 
surgeons in London, had declared in their evidence before the 
House of Commons, that there was danger in delay. Dr. 
Farre expressed himself still more coarsely. “ Legislation ia 
necessary for the prevention of death, in any form in which it. 
can be prematurely inflicted, and certainly this (i«., the factory 
method) must be viewed as a most cruel mode of inflicting it.” 

That same “reformed ” Parliament, which in its delicate con¬ 
sideration for the manufacturers, condemned children under 13, 
for years to come, to 72 hours of work per week in the Factory 
HelJ, on the other hand, in the Emancipation Act* which also- 
administered freedom drop by drop, forbade the planters, from, 
the outset, to work any negro slave more than 45 hours a 
week. 

But in no wise conciliated, capital now began a noisy agitation 
that went on for several years. It turned chiefly on the age of 
those who, under the name of children, were limited to 8 hours 
work, and were subject to a certain amount of compulsory 
education. According to capitalistic anthropology, the age of 
childhood ended at 10, or at the outside, at 11. The more 
nearly the time approached for the coming into full force of 
the Factory Act, the fatal year 1836, the more wildly raged 
the mob of manufacturers. They managed, in fact, to intimidate 
the government to such an extent that in 1835 it proposed to 
lower the limit of the age of childhood from 13 to 12. In the 
meantime the pressure from without grew more threatening. 
Courage failed the House of Commons. It refused to throw 
•hildren of 13 under the Juggernaut Car of capital for more 
than 8 hours a day, and the Act of 1833 came into full operation. 
It remained unaltered until June, 1844 

In the ten years during which it regulated factory work, 
first in part, and then entirely, the official reports of the factory 
inspectors teem with complaints as to the impossibility of 
putting the Act into force. As the law of 1833 left it optional 
with the lords of capital during the 15 hours, from 5.30 a.m. to- 
8.30 p.m., to make every “young person,” and “every child 
begin, break off, resume, or end his 12 pr 8 hours at any- 
moment they liked, and also permitted them to assign to> 
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different persons, different times for meals, these gentlemen 
soon discovered a new * system of relays," by which the labour- 
horses were not changed at fixed stations, but were constantly 
re-harnessed at changing stations. We do not pause longer on 
the beauty of this system, as we shall have to return to it later. 
But this much is clear at the first glance: that this system 
annulled the whole Factory Act, not only in the spirit, but in 
the letter. How could factory inspectors, with this complex 
book-keeping in respect to each individual child or young 
person, enforce the legally determined work time and the 
granting of the legal meal-times ? In a great many of the 
factories, the old brutalities soon blossomed out again un¬ 
punished. In an interview with the Home Secretary (1844), 
the factory inspectors demonstrated the impossibility of any 
control under the newly invented relay system. 1 In the mean¬ 
time, however, circumstances had greatly changed. The factory 
hands, especially Binoe 1838, had made the Ten Hours’ Bill their 
economical, as they had made the Charter their political, 
election-cry. Somo of the manufacturers, even, who had 
managed their factories in conformity with the Act of 1833, 
overwhelmed Parliament with memorials on the immoral com¬ 
petition of their false brethren whom greater impudence, or 
more fortunate local circumstances, enabled to break the law. 
Moreover, however much the individual manufacturer might 
give the rein to his old lust for gain, the spokesmen and 
political leaders of the manufacturing class ordered a change 
of front and of speech towards the workpeople. They had 
entered upon the contest for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
needed the workers to help them to victory. They promised, 
therefore, not only a double-sized loaf of bread, but the enact¬ 
ment of the Ten Hours' Bill in the Free Trade miUenium. 1 Thus 
they still less dared to oppose a measure intended only to make 
the law of 1833 & reality. Threatened in their holiest interest, 
the rent of land, the Tories thundered with philanthropic in¬ 
dignation against the “ nefarious practices ” * of their foes. 

1 " Kept, of Insp. of Fact.,” 31st October, 1849, p. 8. 

* “ Kept, of Insp. of F^ot.,* 81»t October, 1848, p. 98. 

* Leonard Horner uses the expression “nefarious practice*” In his official reports 
(“ Report of Insp. of Fact.,” 31st October, 1F59, p. 7.) 
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This was the origin of the additional Factory Act of June 
7th, 1844. It came into effect on September 10th, 1844. It 
places under protection a new category of workers, viz., the 
women over 18. They were placed in every respect on the 
same footing as the young persons, their work time limited to 
twelve hours, their night-labour forbidden, &c. For the first 
time, legislation saw itself compelled to control directly and 
officially the labour of adults. In the Factory Report of 1844- 
1845, it is said with irony: “ No instances have come to my 
knowledge of adult women having expressed any regret at 
their rights being thus far interfered with." 1 The working time 
of children under 13 was reduced to 6$, and in certain circum¬ 
stances to 7 hours a-day.’ 

To get rid of the abuses of the “ spurious relay-system," the 
law established besides others the following important regula¬ 
tions :—“ That the hours of work of children and young persons 
shall be reckoned from the time when any child or young 
person shall begin to work in the morning." So that if A, 
t.y., begins work at 8 in the morning, and B at 10, B's work¬ 
day must nevertheless end at the same hour as A’s. ‘‘The 
time shall be regulated by a public clock," for example, the 
nearest railway clock, by which the factory clock is to be set. 
The occupier is to hang up a “ legible ” printed notice stating 
the hours for the beginning and ending of work and the times 
allowed for the several meals. Children beginning work beforo 
12 noon may not be again employed after 1 p.m. The after¬ 
noon shift must therefore consist of other children than those 
employed in the morning. Of the hour and a half for meal 
times, “one hour thereof at the least shall be given before 
three of the clock in the afternoon. . . . and at the same 
period of the day. No child or young person shall be employed 
more than five hours before 1 p.m. without an interval for meal 
time of at least 30 minutes. No child or young person [or 
female] shall be employed or allowed to remain in any room in 
which any manufacturing process is then [i.e, at meal times] 
■carried on,” &c. 

1 “ Rept.,* 4c., 80th Sept., 18M, p. 15. 

* The Act allows children to be employed for 10 hours If do not work day after 
4*y, but only on alternate days. In the main, this clause remained inoperatire. 
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other respects, the Act only amended and completed the Acts 
of 1833 and 1844. 

Capital now entered upon a preliminary campaign in order 
to hinder the Act from coming into full force on May 1st, 1848. 
And the workers themselves, under the pretence that they had 
been taught by experience, were to help in the destruction of 
their own work. The moment was cleverly chosen. “ It must 
be remembered, too, that there has been more than two years 
of great suffering (in consequence of the terrible crisis of 1846- 
47) among the factory operatives, from many mills having 
worked short time, and many being altogether closed. A con¬ 
siderable number of the operatives must therefore be in very 
narrow circumstances; many, it is to be feared, in debt; so 
that it might fairly have been presumed that at the present 
time they would prefer working the longer time, in order to 
make up for past losses, perhaps to pay off debts, or get their 
furniture out of pawn, or replace that sold, or to get a new 
supply of clothes for themselves and their families.” 1 

The manufacturers tried to aggravate the natural effect of 
these circumstances by a general reduction of wages by 10%. 
This was done, so to say, to celebrate the inauguration of the 
new Free Trade era. Then followed a further reduction of 8J% 
as soon as the working day was shortened to 11, and a reduc¬ 
tion of double that amount as soon as it was finally shortened 
to 10 hours. Wherever, therefore, circumstances allowed it, a 
reduction of wages of at least 25°/,, took place.* Under such 
favourably prepared conditions the agitation among the factory 
workers for the repeal of the Act of 1847 was begun. Neither 
lies, bribery, nor threats were spared in this attempt But all 
' was in vain. Concerning the half-dozen petitions in which 
workpeople were made to complain of “their oppression by 
the Act,” the petitioners themselves declared under oral ex¬ 
amination, that their signatures had been extorted from them, 
“They felt themselves oppressed, but not exactly by the 

1 “ Rep. of Imp. of Fact.,” 81it Oct., 1848, p. 16. 

* “ I found that men who had been getting 10s. a week, had had 1 b. taken off for 
a reduction in the rate of 10 per cent, and Is. 6d. off the remaining 9*. for the reduc- 
"tion in time, together Ha. 6d., and notwithstanding thia, *many of them said they 
would rather work 10 houra.” 1. e. 
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Factory Act”* But if the manufacturers did not succeed in 
making the workpeople speak as they wished, they them¬ 
selves shrieked all the louder in press and Parliament in the 
name of the workpeople. They denounced the Factory 
Inspectors as a kind of revolutionary commissioners like those 
of the French National Convention ruthlessly sacrificing the 
unhappy factory workers to their humanitarian crotchet. This 
manoeuvre also failed. Factory Inspector Leonard Horner 
conducted in his own person, and through his sub-inspectors, 
many examinations of witnesses in the factories of Lancashire. 
About 707 0 of the workpeople examined declared in favour 
of 10 hours, a much smaller percentage in favour of 11, and an 
altogether insignificant minority for the old 12 hours.’ 

Another “friendly” dodge was to make the adult males 
work 12 to 15 hours, and then to blazon abroad this fact as 
the best proof of what the proletariat desired in its heart of 
hearts. But the "ruthless” Factory Inspector Leonard Horner 
was again to the fore. The majority of the “ over-timers ” 
declared: “ They would much prefer working ten hours for 
less wages, but that they had no choice; that so many were 
out of employment (so many spinners getting very low wages 
by having to work as piecers, being unable to do better), that 
if they refused to work the longer time, others would immedi¬ 
ately get their places, so that it was a question with them of 
agreeing to work the long time, or of being thrown out of 
employment altogether.” * 

The preliminary campaign of capital thus came to grief, and 
the Ten Hours’ Act came into force May 1st, 1848. But mean¬ 
while the fiasco of the Chartist party whose leader's were 

1 “ Though I signed it [the petition], I said at the time I was putting my hand to a 
vrong thing.* ‘Then why did you put your hand to it?’ ‘Because I should have 
been turned off if I had refused.’ Whence it would appear that this petitioner felt 
himself ‘ oppressed,’ but not exactly by the Faotory Act.” 1. c. p. 102. 

s p. 17, L c. In Mr. Horner’s district 10,270 adult male labourers were thus 
examined in 101 factories. Their evidence is to be found in the appendix to the 
Factory Reports for the half-year ending October 1848. These examinations furnish 
valuable material in other connexions also. 

* L c. See the evidence collected by Leonard Horner himself, Nos. 69, 70, 71, 72, 
fi2, 98, and that collected by Sub-Inspector A., Nos. 51, 52, 58, 59, 62, 70, of the 
Appendix. One manufacturer, too, tells the plain truth. See No. 14, and No. 
38fi, L 0 . * 
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■ imprisoned, and whose organisation was dismembered, had 
shaken the confidence of the English working class in its owa 
strength. Soon after this the J une insurrections in Paris and 
its bloody suppression united, in England as on the Continent, 
all fractions of the ruling classes, landlords and capitalists, 
stock-exchange wolves and shop-keepers, Protectionists arc l 
Free-traders, government and opposition, priests and free¬ 
thinkers, young whores and old nuns, under the common cry 
for the salvation of Property, Religion, the Family amt 
Society. The working class was everywhere proclaimed, 
placed under a ban, under a virtual law of suspects. The 
manufacturers had no need any longer to restrain themselves. 
They broke out in open revolt not only against the Ten Hours’ 
Act, but against the whole of the legislation that since 1833 
had aimed at restricting in some measure the “ free ’’ exploita¬ 
tion of labour-power. It was a pro-slavery rebellion in minia¬ 
ture, carried on for over two years with a cynical recklessness, 
a terrorist energy all the cheaper because the rebel capitalist 
risked nothing except'the skin of his “ hands.” 

To understand that which follows we must remember that 
the Factory Acts of 1833, 1844, and 1847 were all throe in 
force so far as the one did not amend the other: that not one 
of these limited the working day of the male worker over 18, 
and that since 1833 the 15 hours from 5.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 
had remained the legal “ day," within the limits of which 
at first the 12, and later the 10 hours’ labour of young 
persons and women had to be performed under the prescribed 
conditions. 

The manufacturers began by here and there discharging a 
part of, in many cases half of, the youpg persons and women 
employed by them, and then, for the adult males, restoring 
the almost obsolete night-work. The Ten Hours’ Act, they 
eried, leaves no other alternative. 1 

Their second 'Step dealt with the legal pauses for meals. 
Let us hear the Factory Inspectors. “ Since the restriction of 
the hours of work to ten, the factory occupiers maintain, 
although they have not yet practically gone, the whole length, 

1 Report*, &(>., for Slot October, 1818, p. 188,131 
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that supposing the hours of work to be from 9 a.m. to 7 p.ra., 
they fulfil the provisions of the statutes by allowing an hour 
before 9 a.m. and half-an-hour after 7 p.m. [for meals]. In 
some eases they now allow an hour, or half an hour for dinner, 
insisting at the same time, that they are not bound to allow 
any part of the hour and a half in the course of the factory 
working-day.” 1 The manufacturers maintained therefore that 
the scrupulously strict provisions of the Acts of 1844 with 
regard to meal times only gave the operatives permission to eat 
and drink before coming into, and after leaving the factory— 
i.e., at home. And why should not the workpeople eat their 
dinner before 9 in the morning? The crown lawyers, how¬ 
ever, decided that the prescribed meal times “ must be in the 
interval during the working hours, and that it will not be 
lawful to work for 10 hours continuously, from 9 a.m. to 7 
p.m., without any interval.” * 

After these pleasant demonstrations, Capital preluded its 
revolt by a step which agreed with the letter of the law of 
1844, and was therefore legal. 

The Act of 1844 certainly prohibited the employment after 

1 p.m. of such children, from 8 to 13, as had been employed 
before noon. But it did not regulate in any way the 
hours’ work of the children whose work-time began at 12 mid¬ 
day or later. Children of 8 might, if they began work at noon, 
be employed from 12 to 1,1 hour; from 2 to 4 in the afternoon, 

2 hours; from 5 to 8.30 in the evening, 3$ hours; in all, the 
legal G J hours. Or better still. In order to make their work 
coincide with that of the adult male labourers up to 8.30 p.m , 
the manufacturers only had to give them no work till 2 in the 
afternoon; they could then keep them in the factory without 
intermission till 8.30 in the evening. “ And it is now expressly 
admitted that the practice exists in England from the desire 
of mill-owners to have their machinery at work for more than 
10 hours a-day, to keep the children at work with male 
adults after all the young persons and women have left, 
and until 8.30 p.m.; if the factory-owners choose.”* Workmen 

1 Reporti. Ac., for SOfch April, 1848, p. 47. 

* Reports, <5tc., for 31st October, 1848, p. 130. 

i Rcjiortk, &c. - o., p. 142. 
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and factory inspectors protested on hygienic and moral grounds, 
but Capital answered: 

“ My deeds upon my heed ! I crave the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 

In fact, according to statistics laid before the House of Com¬ 
mons on July 26th, 1850, in spite of all protests, on July 15th, 
1850, 3,742 children were subjected to this “ practice ” in 257 
factories. 1 Still, this was not enough. The lynx eye of 
Capital discovered that the Act of 1844 did not allow 5 hours’ 
work before mid-day without a pause of at least 30 minutes for 
Refreshment, but prescribed nothing of the kind for work after 
mid-day. Therefore, it claimed and obtained the enjoyment 
not only of making children of 8 drudge without intermission 
from 2 to 8.30 p.m., but also of making them hunger during 
that tima 

“ Ay, his heart, 

So says the bond.”* 

This Shyloek-elinging to the letter of the law of 1844, so far 
as it regulated children’s labour, was but to lead up to an open 
revolt against the same law, so far as it regulated the labour of 
* young persons and women." It will be remembered that the 
abolition of the “ false relay system ” was the chief aim and 
object of that law. The masters began their revolt with th8 
simple declaration that the sections of the Act of 1844 which 
prohibited the ad libitum use of young persons and women i.L 
such short fractions of the day of 15 hours as the employer 
chose, were “ comparatively harmless ” so long as the work¬ 
time was fixed at 12 hours. But under the Ten Hours’ Act 
they were a “ grievous hardship.”* They informed the in- 

1 Report*, &c., for 31*t October, 1850, pp. 5, 6. 

1 The nature of capital remains the same in its developed as in its undeveloped 
form. In the code which the influence of the slave-owners, shortly before the out¬ 
break of the American civil war, imposed on the territory of New Mexiuo, it is said 
that the labourer, in as much as the capitalist has bought his labour-power, “is hkr 
(the capitalist’s) money.” The same view was current among the Roman patricians. 
The money they had advanced to the plebeian debtor had been transform' d vid the 
Deans of subsistence into the flesh and blood of the debtor, This “ flesh and ulood 1 
were, therefore, “their money.” Hence, the Shylock-law of the Ten Tables, 
lingnet’s hypothesis that the patrician creditors from time to time prepared, beyond 
-the Tiber, banquets of debtors’ flesh, may remain as undecided as that of Daumer <m 
the Christian Eucharist, 

* Reports, *«., for 80th April, 1848, o 28 
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specters in £he coolest manner that they should place them¬ 
selves above the letter of the law, and re-introduce the old 
system on their own account.' They were acting in the interests 
of the ill-advised operatives themselves, “ in order to be able to 
pay them higher wages.” “ This was the only possible plan by 
which to maintain, under the Ten Hours’ Act, the industrial 
supremacy of Great Britain.” “ Perhaps it may be a little 
dilficult to detect irregularities under the relay system; but 
what of that? Is the great manufacturing interest of this 
country to be treated as a secondary matter in order tc save 
some little trouble to Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Factories ? ”* 

All these shifts naturally were of no avail. The Factory 
Inspectors appealed to tile Law Courts. But soon such a cloud 
-of dust in the way of petitions from the masters overwhelmed 
the Home Secretary, Sir George Grey, that in a circular of 
August 5th, l-SiS. he recommends the inspectors not “to lay 
informations against mill-owners for a breach of the letter of 
the Act, or for employment of young persons by relays in cases 
in which there is no reason to believe that such young persons 
have been actually employed for a longer period than that 
sanctioned by law.” Hereupon, Factory Inspector J. Stuart 
allowed the so-called relay system during the 15 hours of the 
factory day throughout Scotland, where it soon flourished again 
.as of old. The English Factory Inspectors, on the other hand, 
declared that the Home Secretary had no power dictatorially 
to suspend the law, and continued their legal proceedings against 
the pro-slavery rebellion. 

But what was the good of summoning the capitalists when the 
•Courts, in this case the country magistrates—Cobbett's “ Great 
Unpaid"—acquitted them? In these tribunals, the masters 
sat in judgment on themselves. An example. One Eskrigge, 
■cotton-spinner, of the firm of Kershaw, Leese, & Co., had laid 
before the Factory Inspector of his district die scheme of a 
relay system intended for bis mill. Receiving a refusal, he at 
first kept quiet. A few months later, an individual named 
Robinson, also a cottfin-spiimer, and if not his Man Friday, at 

1 Thus, among others, Philanthropist Asiiworth to Leonard Horner, In a disgusting 
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all events related to Eskrigge, appeared before the borough 
magistrates of Stockport on a charge of introducing the identi¬ 
cal plan of relays invented by Eskrigge. Four Justices sat, 
among them three cotton-spinners, at their head this same 
inevitable Eskrigge. Eskrigge acquitted Robinson, and now 
was of opinion that what was right for Robinson was fair for 
Eskrigge. Supported by bis own legal decision, he introduced 
the system at once into his own factory. 1 Of course, the com¬ 
position of this tribunal was in itself a violation of the law.’ 
These judicial farces, exclaims Inspector Howell, “ urgently 
call for a remedy—either that the law should be so altered as 
to be made to conform to these decisions, or that it should 
be administered by a less fallible tribunal, whose decisions 
would conform to the law. . . . when these cases are brought 
forward. I long for a stipendiary magistrate. 

The Crown lawyers declared the masters’ interpretation of 
the Act of 184b absurd. But the Saviours of Society would 
not allow themselves to be turned from their purpose. Leonard 
Homer reports, “ Having endeavoured to enforce the Act . . . 
by ten prosecutions in seven magisterial divisions, and having 
been supported by the magistrates in one case only. ... I con¬ 
sidered it useless to prosecute more for this evasion of the law. 
That part of the Act of 1884 which was framed for securing uni¬ 
formity in the hours of work, ... is thus no longer in force in 
my district (Lancashire). Neither have the sub-inspectors or 
myself any means of satisfying ourselves, when we inspect a 
mill working by shifts, that the young persons and women 
are not working more than 10 hours a-day. ... In a return of 
the 30th April, ... of mill-owners working by shifts, the 
number amounts to 114, and has been for some time rapidly 
increasing. In general, the time of working the mill is ex¬ 
tended to 13J hours, from 6 a,m. to 7J p.m., ... in some 
instances it amounts to 15 hours, from 5J am. to 8J p.m.’’* 
Already, in December, 1848, Leonard Homer had a list of 65 
manufacturers and 29 overlookers who unanimously declared 

1 Report*, Ac., for 30th April, 1849, pp. 21, 22. Of. like example* ibid. pp. 4, 5. 

* By I. and n. Will. IV., oh. 24, *. 10, known a* Sir John Hobhouse’s Factory Act, 
It was forbidden to any owner of a cotton-spinning or weaving mill, or the father, son* 
or brother of such owner, to aot as Justice of the Peaoe in any inquiries that oon^ 
•orned the Factory Aot. 

•U 


4 Reports. Ac., for 30th April, 1849, p. 5. 
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that no system of supervision could, under this relay system, 
prevent enormous overwork. 1 Now, the same children and 
young persons were shifted from the spinning-room to the 
weaving-room, now, during 15 hours, from one factory to 
another.* How was it possible to control a system which, 
“ under the guise of relays, is some one of the many plans for 
shuffling ‘ the bands ’ about in endless variety, and shifting 
the hours of work and of rest for different individuals through¬ 
out the day, so that you may never have one complete sot of 
hands working together in the same room at the same time.” 5 

But altogether independently of actual overwork, this so- 
called relay-system was an offspring of capitalistic fantasy 
such as Fourier,in his humorous sketches of “ Courtes Stances,” 
has never surpassed, except that the" attractionof labour ” was 
changed into the attraction of capital. Look, for example, at 
those schemes of the masters which the “ respectable * press 
praised as models of “ what a reasonable degree of care and 
method can accomplish.” The personnel of the workpeople 
was sometimes divided into from 12 to 14 categories, which 
themselves constantly changed and rechanged their constituent 
parts. During the 15 hours of the factory day, capital dragged 
in the labourer now for SO minutes, now for an hour, and then 
pushed him out again, to drag him into the factory and to 
thrust him out afresh, hounding him hither and thither, in 
scattered shreds of time, without ever losing hold of him until 
the full 10 hours’ work was done. As on the stage, the same 
persons had to appear in turns in the different scenes of the 
different acts. But as an actor during the whole course of 
tho play belongs to the stage, so the operatives, during 15 
hours, belonged to the factory, without reckoning the time 
for going and coming. Thus the hours of rest were turned 
into hours of enforced idleness, which drove the youths to 
the pot-house, and the girls to the brothel. At every new 
trick that the capitalist, from day to day, hit upon for keep¬ 
ing his machinery going 12 or 15 hours without increasing 
the number of his hands, the worker had to swallow his meals 
now in this fragment of time, now in that. At the time of the 

1 Reports, Ac., for 31st October, 1849, p. 6. 

* Reports, Ac., for 30th April, 1849, p. 21. 

.• Reports, Ac., for lit October, 1848, p. 95. 
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10 hours’agitation, the masters cried out that the working mob 
petitioned in the hope of obtaining 12 hours’ wages for 10 
hours’ work. Now they reversed the medaL They paid 10 
hours’ wages for 12 or ]fi hours’ lordship over labour-power. 1 
This was the gist of the matter, this the masters’ interpretation 
of the 10 hours’ law! These were the same unctuous free¬ 
traders, perspiring with the love of humanity, who for full 10 
years, during the Anti-Corn Law agitation, had preached to 
the operatives, by a reckoning of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
that with free importation of com, and with the means pos¬ 
sessed by English industry, 10 hours’ labour would be quite- 
enough to enrich the capitalists.’ This revolt of capital, after 
two years, was at last crowned with victory by a decision of 
one of the four highest Courts of Justice in England, the 
Court of Exchequer, which in a case brought before it on- 
February 8th, 1850, decided that the manufacturers were 
certainly acting against the sense of the Act of 1844, but that 
this Act itself contained certain words that rendered it mean¬ 
ingless. “By this decision, the Ten Hours’Act was abolished."* 
A crowd of masters, who until then had been afraid of using 
the relay-system for young persons and women, now took it up 
heart and soul.* 

But on this apparently decisive victory of capital, followed 
at once a revulsion. The workpeople had hitherto offered a 
passive, although inflexible and unremitting resistance. They 
now protested in Lancashire and Yorkshire in threatening 
meetings. The pretended Ten Hours’ Act, was thus simple 
humbug, parliamentary cheating, had never existed! The 
Factory Inspectors urgently warned the Government that the 
antagonism of classes had arrived at an incredible tension. 
Some of the masters themselves murmured: “ On account of 

1 See Report*, Ao., for 30th April, 1849, p. 6, and the detailed explanation of the 
“ ihifting system, ” by Factory Inspectors Ho well and Saunders, in “Reports, Ac., for 
31st October, 1848 . r See also the petition to the Queen from the clergy of Ashton 
and vicinity, in the spring of 1849, against the “shift system.” 

5 Cf. for example, “ The Factory Question and the Ten Hours’ Bill." By R. Ha. 
Greg, 1837. 

1 F. Engels : “The English Ten Hours’ Bill.” (In the “ Neue Rheinische Zoitung, 
Petttisoh-oekonomische Revue.” Edited by K. Marx. April number, 1850, p. 18.)* 
The same “ high ” Court of Justice discovered, during the Amerioan Civil War, a* 
verbal ambiguity which exactly reversed the meaning of the law against the arming; 
of pirate ships. 

4 Rep., Ac., for 80th April, 1850. 
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the contradictory decisions of the magistrates, a condition of 
things altogether abnormal and anarchical obtains. One law 
holds in Yorkshire, another in Lancashire; one law in one parish 
of Lancashire, another in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
manufacturer in large towns could evade the law, the manu¬ 
facturer in country districts could not find the people necessary 
for the relay-system, still less for the shifting of hands from 
one factory to another,” &c. And the first birthright of capital 
is equal exploitation of labour-power by all capitalists. 

Under these circumstances a compromise between masters 
and men was effected that received the seal of Parliament in 
the additional Factory Act of August 5th, 1850. The working 
day for “ young persons and women,” was raised from 10 to 
lOj hours for the first five days of the week, and was shortened 
to 74 on the Saturday. The work was to go on between 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m.,’ with pauses of not less than 14 hours for meal¬ 
times, these meal-times to be allowed at one and the same time 
for all, and conformably to the conditions of 1844. By this an 
end was put to the relay-system once for all.’ For children's 
labour, the Act of 1844 remained in force. 

One set of masters, this time as before, secured to itself 
special seigneurial rights over the children of the proletariat. 
These were the silk manufacturers. In 1833 they had howled 
out in threatening fashion, “ if the liberty of working children 
of any age for 10 hours a day were taken away, it would stop 
their works.”* It would be impossible for them to buy a suffi¬ 
cient number of children over 13. They extorted the privilege 
they desired. The pretext was shown on subsequent investiga¬ 
tion to be a deliberate lie. 4 It did not, however, prevent them, 
during 10 years, from spinning silk 10 hours a day out of the 
blood of little children who had to be placed upon stools for 
the performance of their work.* The Act of 1844 certainly 
“ robbed ” them of the " liberty ” of employing children under 
11 longer than 64 hours a day. But it secured to them, on the 
other hand, the privilege of working children between 11 and 

1 In winter, from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. may be substituted. 

1 " The pmentlaw (of 1850) wai a compromise whereby the employed surrendered 
the benefit of the Ten»Houn’ Act for the advantage of one uniform period for the 
commencement and termination of the labour of thou whou labour m restricted/' 
(Reports, Ac., for 80th April, 1852, p. 14.) 

* Reports, Ac., for Sept., 1844. d. 1* * * o. *». *>. 



13,10 hours a day, and of annulling in their case the education 
made compulsory for all other factory cLildron. This time the 
pretext was “ the delicate texture of the fabric in which they 
were employed, requiring a lightness of touch, only to be 
acquired by their early introduction to these factories." 1 The 
children w r ere slaughtered out-and-out for the sake of their 
delicate fingers, as in Southern Russia the horned cattle for the 
sake of their hide and tallow. At length, in 1850, the privilege 
granted in 1844 was limited to the departments of silk-twisting 
and silk-winding. But here, to make amends to capital bereft 
of its "freedom,” the work time for children from 11 to 13 was 
raised from 10 to 10J hours. Pretext: “ Labour in silk mills 
was lighter than in mills for other fabrics, and less likely in 
other respects also to be prejudicial to health.’” Official 
medical inquiries proved afterwards that, on the contrary, “ the 
average death-rate is exceedingly high in the sills; districts, and 
amongst the female part of the population is higher even than 
it is in the cotton districts of Lancashire.” * Despite the pro- 

11. e. 

* Reports, Ac., for Slat Oot., 18G1, p. 26. 

•1. o., p. 27. On the whole the working population, subject to the Factory Act, 
has greatly improved physically. All medical testimony agrees oil this point, and 
personal observation at different times has convinced me of it. Nevertheless, and 
exclusive of the terrible death-rate of children in the first years of thoir life, the 
official reports of Dr. Greenhow show the unfavourable health condition of the manu¬ 
facturing districts as compared with “ agricultural districts of normal health.” As 
evidence, take the following table from his 1861 report- 
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vcaui vi wjo x’ouuiry juuspecior, renewed every o monins, tug, 
mischief continues to this hour. 1 

The Act of 1850 changed the 15 hours' time from 6 am. tc 
8.30 p.m., into the 12 hours from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. for “young 
persons and women ” only. It did not, therefore, affect children 
who could always be employed for half an hour before and 2J 
hours after this period, provided the whole of their labour did 
not exceed 6J hours. Whilst the bill was under discussion, the 
Factory Inspectors laid before Parliament statistics of the in¬ 
famous abuses due to this anomaly. To no purpose. In the 
background lurked the intention of screwing up, during pros¬ 
perous years, the working day of adult males to 15 hours by 
tlie aid of the children. The experience of the three following 
years showed that suchan attempt must come to grief against the 
resistance of the adult male operatives. The Act of 1850 was 
therefore finally completed in 1853 by forbidding the “ employ¬ 
ment of children in the morning before and in the evening after 
young persons and women.” Henceforth with a few exceptions 
the Factory Act of 1850 regulated the working day of all 
workers in the branches of industry that come under it.' Since 
the passing of the first Factory Act half a century had elapsed * 

Factory legislation for the first time went beyond its original 
sphere in the “ Printworks’ Act of 1845.” The displeasure with 
which capital received this new “extravagance ” speaks through 
every line of the Act. It limits the working day for children 


1 It is well-known with what reluctance the English “ free traders " gave up the 
protective duty on the Bilk manufacture. Instead of the protection against Frenoh 
Importation, the absence of protection to English factory children now serves their 
turn. 

* During 1859 and 1860, the zenith years of the English cotton industry, some manu- 
facturera tried, by the decoy bait of higher wages for over-time, to reconcile the adult 
male operatives to an extension of the working day. The hand-mule spinners and 
telf-actor minders put an end to the experiment by a petition t£> their employers In/ 
which they say, “Plainly speaking, our lives are to us a bi^b^n; and, while we^' 
■ooniined to the .mills nearly two days a week more than j|}* ” oiher operatives ojs 
poultry, we feel like helots in the land, and thtf £ Slip perpetuating 
injurious to ourselves and future generations, f * ill, /. This, then 
,give you most respectful notice that when we cor«o«erice work agaij^ after the 
‘Christmas and New Year’s holidays, we f-hall work GO hours per weekend no more, 
or from six to six, with one hour and a half out." (Reports, Ac.y for 30th April 
1860, p. 30.) # J 

8 On the means tbit the wording of this Act afforded for its vjfflation of. the Parlia- 
-enentary Uoturn “ Factory Regulations Act" (6th August, and in it Leonard 

Horner’s “ Suggestions for amending the Factory Acts tpvnd\>\* the Inspectors to 
prevent illegal working, now become very prevalent," 


lystem 
r ore, is to 
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from 8 to 13, and for women to 16 hours, between 6 a.m. aiul 
10 p.m,, without any legal pause for meal times. It allows- 
males over 13 to be worked at will day and night. 1 It is as 
Parliamentary abortioa* 

However, the principle had triumphed with its victory in, 
those great branches of industry which form the most character¬ 
istic creation of the modern mode of production. Their 
wonderful development from 1853 to 1800, hand-in-hand with 
the physical and moral regeneration of the factory workers, 
struck the most purblind. The masters from whom the legal 
limitation and regulation had been wrung step by step after a 
civil war of half a century, themselves referred ostentatiously 
to the contrast with the branches of exploitation still “ free."*' 
The Pharisees of “ political economy ” now proclaimed the dis¬ 
cernment of the necessity of a legally fixed working day as a. 

. characteristic new discovery of their " science.” 4 It will be- 
easily understood that after the factory magnates had resigned 
themselves and become reconciled to the inevitable, the power of 
resistance of capital gradually weakened, whilst at the same 
time the power of attack of the working class grew with the- 
number of its allies in the classes of society not immediately 
interested in the question. Hence the comparatively rapid 
advance since 1860. 

The dye-works and bleach-works all came under the Factory 
Act of 1850 in I860;’ lace and stocking manufactures in 1861. 


l “ Children of the age of 8 yean and upwards, hare, indeed, been employed from^ 
6 a.m. to 9 p.m. during the last half year in my distriot.” (Reports, Ac., for 81st- 
October, 1857. p. 39.) 

* “The Printworks' Act ia admitted to be a failure, both with reference to its educa¬ 
tional and protective provisions." {Reports, &c., for 31st October, 18G2, p. 52.) 

•Thus, e.ff., E. Potter in a letter to the “Times ’’ of March 24th, 1863. The- 
“Times M reminded him of the manufacturers’ revolt against the Ten Hours’ Bill. 

4 Thus, among others, Mr. W. Newmarch, collaborator and editor of Tooke’s “ History 
Is it a scientific advance to make cowardly oonoessions to public opinion?* 
° , .'Tie Act passed in SjfiO, determined that, iu regard to dye and bleaoh-works, the 
,. 4 day should be h-, ' on August 1st, 1861, provisionally at 12 hours, and defin¬ 
itely on Au£ 1,t lat » xJJ'O hours, i.e., at 10£ hours for ordinary days, and 7] for 
8 t da ' ow » w ^ en *ke tifal year, 1862, came, the old farce was repeated. Be- 

., * Vifaoturers petitioned Parliament to allow the employment of youngs 

sides, the manv . ‘ . , ... ., r ... j.T* 

j Ven for 12 hours during one year longer. ‘ In the existing oouditloia 
persons and wom^ ... .. .... ..... , , „ 

f tl trade (the tin 8 of *“ 6 cotton famine), it was greafcy to the advantage of th* 

to work 12Si? ur ’ l )or ^ ay * anf * mak<4 Wtt 8 e * when could.” A bill te* 
tL .Scot bad been 1 “ ,“ d “ “ tio " of "W"*"- 

in Sootlnnd that^ 6 bl11 *“ tm " Kt 
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In consequence of the first report of the Commission on the- 
employment of children (1863), the same fate was shared by 
the manufacturers of all earthenwares (not merely pottery),, 
lucifer-matches, percussion-caps, cartridges, carpets, fustian¬ 
cutting, and many processes included under the name of 
" finishing.” In the year 1863 bleaching in the open air 1 and 

1862, n. 14-15.) Thus defeated by the very work-people, In whose name it pretended 
to speak, Capital discovered, with the help of lawyer ipeotaoles, that the Act of 1860, 
drawn up. like all the Acts of Parliament for the “protection of labour,” in equivocal 
phrases, nave them a pretext to exclude from its working the calendered and fin¬ 
ishers. English iurisprudence, ever the faithful servant of capital, sanctioned in the 
Court of Common Pleas this piece of pettifogging. “The operatives have been 
greatly disappointed . . . they have complained of overwork, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that the dear intention of the legislature should have failed by reason of * 
faulty definition.” (L 0 ., p. 18.) 

1 The “ open-air bleachers ” had evaded the law of 1860, by means of the lie that no> 
women worked at it in the night. The lie was exposed by the Faotory Inspectors, 
and at the same time Parliament was, by petitions from the operatives, bereft of 
its notions as to the cool meadow-fragrance, in which bleaching in the open-air wai 
reported to take plaoe. In this aerial bleaohing, drying-rooms were used at tem)>era- 
tures of from 90° to 100° Fahrenheit, in whioh the work was done for the most part by 
girls. “ Cooling" is the technical expression for their occasional escape from the dry¬ 
ing-rooms into the fresh air. “Fifteen girls in stoves. Heat from 80® to 90° for 
linens, and 100° and upwards for cambrics. Twelve girls ironing and doing-up 
in a small room about 10 feet square, in the centre of which is a close stove. The 
girls stand round the stove, which throws out a terrific heat, and dries the cambrics 
rapidly for the ironers. The hours of work for these hands are unlimited. If busy, 
they work till 9 or 12 at night for successive nights.” (Reports, Ac., for 81st October, 
1862, p. 56.) A medical man states: “No speoial hours are allowed for cooling, but 
if the temperature gets too high, or the workers’ hands get soiled from perspiration, 

they are allowed to go out for a few minutes.My experience, which ia 

considerable, in treating the diseases of stove workers, compels me to express the 
opinion that their sanitary condition is by .no means so high as that of the operatives 
In a spinning factory (and Capital, in its memorials to Parliament, had painted them 
as floridly healthy, after the manner of Rubens). The diseases most observable 
amongst them are phthisis, bronchitis, irregularity of uterine funotionB, hysteria in 
its most aggravated forms, and rheumatism. All of these, I believe, are either 
directly or indirectly Induced by the impure, overheated air of the apartments in 
which the hands are employed, and the want of sufficient comfortable clothing to 
protect them from the cold, damp atmosphere, in winter, when going to their 
homes.” (Lc. p. 56-57.) The Factory Inspectors remar' ad on the supplementary law 
of 1860, torn from these open-air bleachers: “ The Act h-is not only failed to afford 
that protection to the workers which it appears to offer, but contains a olauso .... ap¬ 
parently so worded that, unless persons are deteoted working after 8 o’clock at night 
they appear to tome under no protective provisions at all, and if they do so work, the 
mode of proof is so doubtful that a conviction oan scarcely follow.” (1. c., p. 52.) 
“ To all intents and purposes, therefore, as an Act for any benevolent or educational 
purpose, it iB a failure; ‘sinoe it can scarcely be called benevolent to permit, which is 
tantamount to conapelling^women and children to work 14 hours a day with or without 
meals, as the case may be, and perhaps for longer hours than these, without limit as 
to ago, without reference to sex, and without regard to the social habits of the 
families of the neighbourhood, in which suoh works (bleaching and dyeing) are titip 
tied.” (Reports, Ac., for 30th April, 1863, n. 40J 
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baking were placed under special Acts, by which, in the 
former, the labour of young persons and women during the 
night-time (from 8 in the evening to 6 in the morning), and in 
the latter, the employment of journeymen bakers under 18, 
between 9 in the evening and 5 in the morning were forbidden. 
We shall return to the later proposals of the same Commission, 
which threatened to deprive of their “ freedom ” all the impor¬ 
tant branches of English Industry, with the exception of agri¬ 
culture, mines, and the means of transport. 1 

section 7.—the struggle foe the normal working-day. ke-aotioh 

OF THB ENGLISH FACTOKY ACTS ON OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The reader will bear in mind that the production of surplus- 
■value, or the extraction of surplus-labour, is the specific end 
and aim, the sum and substance, of capitalist production, 
quite apart from any changes in the mode of production, which 
may arise from the subordination of labour to capital. He will 
remember that as far as we have at present gone, only the inde¬ 
pendent labourer, and therefore only the labourer legally quali¬ 
fied to act for himself, enters as a vendor of a commodity into a 
contract with the capitalist. If, therefore, in our historical 
sketch, on the one hand, modem industry; on the other, the 
labour of those who are physically and legally minors, play 
important parts, the former was to us only a special depart¬ 
ment, and the latter only a specially striking example of labour 
exploitation. Without, however, anticipating the subsequent 
development of our inquiry, from the mere connexion of the 
Historic facts before us, it follows: 

Firtt. The passion of capital for an unlimited and reckless 
extension of the working day, is first gratified in the industries 
earliest revolutionised by water-power, steam, and machinery, 
in those first creations of the modern mode of production, 
cotton, wool, flax, and silk spinning, and weaving. The changes 
in the material mode of production, and the corresponding 
changes in the social relations of the producers * gave rise first 

1 Note to the 2nd Ed. Sinoe 1866, when I wrote the shore paraogee, a re-aotion 
fcai again set in, «• 

l “The conduct of each of these classes (capitalists and workmen) has been the 
•result of the relative situation in which they hare been placed." (Imports, $o., for 
&lit October, 1848, p. 113.) 
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p au oxuravagance beyond all bounds, and then in opposition 
b this, called forth a control on the part of Society which 
egally limits, regulates, and makes uniform the working day 
tnd its pauses. This control appears, therefore, during the 
first half of the nineteenth century simply as exceptional 
legislation. 1 As soon as this primitive dominion of the new 
mode of production was conquered, it was found that, in the 
meantime, not only had many other branches of production 
been made to adopt the same factory system, but that manu¬ 
factures with more or less obsolete methods, such as potteries, 
glass-making, &c., that old-fashioned handicrafts, like baking, 
and, i.nally, even that the so-called domestic industries, such 
as nail-making,* had long since fallen as completely under 
capitalist exploitation as the factories themselves. Legisla¬ 
tion was, therefore, compelled to gradually get rid of its ex¬ 
ceptional character, or where, as in England, it proceeds after 
the manner of the Roman Casuists, to declare any house in 
which work was done to be a factory.* 

Second. The history of the regulation of the working day in 
certain branches of production, and the struggle still going on 
in others in regard to this regulation, prove conclusively that 
the isolated labourer, the labourer as “free” vendor of his 
labour-power, when capitalist production has once attained a 
certain stage, succumbs without any power of resistance. The 
creation of a normal working day is, therefore, the product of 
a protracted civil war, more or less dissembled, between the 
capitalist class and the working class. As the contest takes 
place in the arena of modern industry, it first breaks out in 
the home of that industry—England. 1 The English factory 

1 “ The employments, placed under restriction, were connected with the manufac¬ 
ture of textile fabrics by the aid of steam or water-power. There wore two conditions 
to which an employment must be subject to cause it to be inspected, viz., the use of 
Bteam or water-power, and the manufacture of certain specified fibres.” (Reports, 
&c., for 31st October, 1864, p. 8.) 

* On the condition of so-called domestic industries, specially valuable materials 
are to be found in the latest reports of the Children’s Employment Commission. 

* “The Acts of last Session (1804) .... embrace a diversity of occupations, 
the customs in which differ greatly, and the use of mechanical power to give motion 
to machinery is no longer one of the elements necessary, as formerly, to constitute, 
in legal phrase, a 4 Factory.’ ” (Reports, &c., for 31st October, 1864, p. 8.) 

4 Belgium, the paradise Continental Liberalism, shows no traoe of this move¬ 
ment. Even in the coal and metal mines, labourers of both sexes, and all ages, are 
oonsumed in perfect "freedom,” at any period, and through any length of time. 
Of every 1000 persons emploved there. 733 are men, 88 women, 135 boys, and 44 girls 
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workers were the champions, not only of the English, but of 
the modem working-class generally, as their theorists were 
the first to throw down the gauntlet to the theory of capital. 1 
Hence, the philosopher of the Factory, Ure, denounces as an 
ineffable disgrace to the English working-class that they in¬ 
scribed "the slavery of the Factory Acts ’’ on the banner which 
they Imre against capital, manfully striving for "perfect free¬ 
dom of labour.”* 

France limps slowly behind England. The February revolu¬ 
tion was necessary to bring into the world the 12 hours’ law, 1 
which is much more deficient than its English original. For 
all that, the French revolutionary method has its special 
advantages. It once for all commands the same limit to the 
working-day in all shops and factories without distinction, 
whilst English legislation reluctantly yields to the pressure of 
circumstances, now on this point, now on that, and is getting 
lost in a hopelessly bewildering tangle of contradictory enact¬ 
ments. 4 On the other hand, the French law proclaims as a 

under IB ; in the blast-furnaces, &a.,of every 1000, 688 are men, 149 women, 98boys, 
and 85 girls under 16. Add to this the low wages for the enormous exploitation of 
mature aud immature labour-power. The average daily pay for a mau is 2s. 8d.. for 
a woman, Is. 8d., for a boy, Is. 2}d. As a result, Belgium had in 1863, as compared 
with 1850, nearly doubled both the amount and the value of its exports of coal, 
iron, &o. 

1 Robert Owen, soon after 1810, not only maintained the necessity of a limitation 
of the working day in theory, but actually introduced the 10 hours’ day into his 
factory at New Lanark. This was laughed at as a communistic Utopia; so were his 
“Combination of children’s education with productive labour,” and the Co-operative 
Societies of working-men, first called into being by him. To-day, the first Utopia is 
a Factory Act, the second figures as an official phrase in all Factory Acts, the third 
is already being used as a cloak for reactionary humbug. 

a Ure: “French translation, Philosophic des Manufactures.” Paris, 1836, Vol. II., 
p. 39, 40, 67, 77, &c. 

* In the Oompte Rendu of the International Statistical Congress at Paris, 1855, it 
is stated : “ The French law, which limits the length of daily labour in factories and 
workshops to 12 hours, does not confine this work to definite fixed hours. For 
children’s labour only the work-time is prescribed as between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
Therefore, some of the masters use the right which this fatal silence gives them to 
keep their workB going, without intermission, day in, day out, poBsibly with the 
exoeption of Sunday. For this purpose they use two different sets of workers, of 
whom neither is in the workshop more than 12 hours at a time, but the work of the 
establishment lasts day and night. The law is satisfied, but is humanity ? ” Besides 
“ the destructive influence of night labour on the human organism,” stress is also 
laid upon “the fatal influence of the association of the twki sexes by night in ths 
•same badly-lighted workshops.” 

4 “ For instance, there is within my district one oooupier who, within the same curti¬ 
lage, is at the same time a bleacher and dyer under the Bleaching and Dyeing Works 
.Act, a printer under the Print Works Act, and a finisher under the Factory Act," 
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principle tnat which in England was only won in the name 
of children, minors, and women, and baa been only recently 
for the first time claimed as a general right. 1 

In the United States of North America, every independent 
movement of the workers was paralysed so long as slavery dis¬ 
figured a part of the Republic. Labour cannot emancipate 
itself in the white skin where in the black it is branded. 
But out of the death of slavery a new life at once arose. The 
first fruit of the Civil War was the eight hours’agitation, that 
ran with the seven-leagued boots of the locomotive from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from New England to California. The 
■General Congress of Labour at Baltimore (August 16th, I860) 
■declared: “ The first and great necessity of the present, to free 
the labour of this country from capitalistic slavery, is the pass¬ 
ing of a law by which eight hours shall be the normal work¬ 
ing-day in all States of the American Union. We are resolved 
to put forth all our strength until this glorious result is 
attained.” * At the same time, the Congress of the International 
Working Men’s Association at Geneva, on the proposition of 
the London General Council, resolved that "the limitation of 
the working-day is a preliminary condition without which 
all further attempts at improvement and emancipation must 
prove abortive. ... the Congress proposes eight hours as 
the legal limit of the working-day.” 

Thus the movement of the working-class on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that had grown instinctively out of the conditions 

{Report of Mr. Baker, in Reports, &c., for October 31st, 1861, p. 20.) After enume¬ 
rating the different provisions of these Acts, and the complications arising from them, 
Mr. Baker says : “ It will hence appear that it must be very difficult to secure the 
execution of these three Acts of Parliament where the occupier chooses to evade the 
law.” But what is assured to the lawyers by this is lawsuits. 

1 Thus the Factory Inspectors at last venture to say: “ These objections (of 
capital to the legal limitation of the working-day) must succumb before the broad 
principle of the rights of labour. . . . There is a time when the master’s right in 
his workman’s labour ceases, and his time beoomes his own, oven if there were no 
exhaustion in the question.” (Reports, &c., for 31st Oct., 1862, p. 64.) 

9 “ We, the workers of Dunkirk, declare that the length of time of labour required 
under the present system is too great, and that, far from leaving the worker time for 
-rest and education, it plunges him into a condition of servitude but little better than 
alavery. That is why we decide that 8 hours are enough for a working-day, and 
ought to be legally recognised as enough; why we call to our help that powerful 
lever, the press; . . , a*d why we shall oonsider all those that refuse t.g this help 
as enemies of the reform of labour and of the rights of the labourer.” (Resolution of 
fithe Working Men of Dunkirk, New York State, 1806.) 
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of production themselves, endorsed the words of the English* 
Factory Inspector, R J. Saunders: " Further steps towards as 
reformation of society can never be carried out with any hope* 
of success, unless the hours of labour be limited, and the pre¬ 
scribed limit strictly enforced.” 1 

It must be acknowledged that our labourer comes out of the 
process of production other than he entered. In the market 
he stood as owner of the commodity “ labour-power ” face 
to face with other owners of commodities, dealer against 
dealer. The contract by which he sold to the capitalist his. 
labour-power proved, so to say, in black and white that he dis¬ 
posed of himself freely. The bargain concluded, it is dis¬ 
covered that he was no “ free agent,” that the time for which 
he is free to sell his labour-power is the time for which he is 
forced to sell it,’ that in fact the vampire will not lose its hold 
on him “ so long as there is a muscle, a nerve, a drop of blood 
to be exploited” * For “ protection ” against “ the serpent of 
their agonies,” the labourers must put their heads together, 
and, as a class, compel the passing of a law, an all-powerful 
social barrier that shall prevent the very workers from selling, 
by voluntary contract with capital, themselves and their 
families into slavery and death. 4 In place of the pompous 
catalogue of the “ inalienable rights of man ” comes the modest 
Magna Charta of a legally limited working-day, which shall 
make clear “ when the time which the worker sells is ended, 
and when his own begina” ‘ Quantum mutatus ab illo ! 

1 Report*, Ac., for Oot., 1848, p. 112. 

* “The proceedings (the manoeuvres of capital, e.g., from 1848-50) have afforded, 

moreover, incontrovertible proof of the fallacy of the assertion so often advanced, that 
operative* need no protection, but may be considered as free agents in the disposal of 
the only property which they possess—the labour of their hands and the sweat of t heir 
brow*.” (Report*, Ac., for April30th, 1850, p. 45.) “Free labour (if so it may bo 
termed) even in a free country, requires the strong arm of the law to protect it.* 
(Report*, Ac., for October 31st, 1864, p. 34.) “To permit, which is tantamount t* 
•ompelling . . to work 14 hour* a day with or without meal*,” Ac. (Repts,, Ac., 
for April 30th, 1863, p. 40.) * Friedrich Engels, L o., p. 5. 

* The 10 Hour*’ Act has, in the branches of industry tlint come under it, “ put on 

end to the premature decrepitude of the former long-hour workers.” (Reports., Ac., 
for 31st Oct,, 1859, p. 47.) “ Capital (in factories) can never be employed in keep¬ 
ing the machinery in motion beyond a limited time, without certain injury to the 
health and morals of the labourer* employed; and they are not in a position to 
protect themselves.” (1. c., p. 8.) 4 _ 

* “ A still greater boon i* the distinction at last made clear between the worker* 
own time and his masterThe worker knows now when that which he sells is 
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CHAPTER XL 

BATE AND MASS OF SUBPLUS-VALUE. 

In this chapter, as hitherto, the value of labour-power, and 
therefore the part of the working-day necessary for the repro¬ 
duction or maintenance of that labour-power, are supposed to 
be given, constant magnitudes. 

This premised, with the rate, the mass is at the same time 
given of the surplus-value that the individual labourer furnishes 
to the capitalist in a definite period of time. If, eg., the 
necessary labour amounts to 6 hours daily, expressed in a 
quantum of gold = 3 shillings, then 3s. is the daily value of 
one labour-power or the value of the capital advanced in the 
buying of one labour-power. If, further, the rate of surplus- 
value be = 100 %, this variable capital of 3s. produces a mass 
of surplus-value of 3s., or the labourer supplies daily a mass of 
surplus-labour equal to 6 hours. 

But the variable capital of a capitalist is the expression in 
money of the total value of all the labour-powers that he 
employs simultaneously. Its value is, therefore, equal to the 
average value of one labour-power, multiplied by the number 
of labour-powers employed. With a given value of labour- 
power, therefore, the magnitude of the variable capital varies 
directly as the number of labourers employed simultaneously. 
If the daily value of one labour-power = 3s., then a capital of 
300s. must be advanced in order to exploit daily 100 labour- 
powers, of n times 3s., in order to exploit daily n labour- 
powers. 

ended, and when his own begins ; and by possessing a rare foreknowledge of this, is 
enabled to pre-arrange his own minutes for his own purposes.” (1, 0 ., p. 52.) “ By 
making them masters of their own time (the Factory Acts) have given them a moral 
energy which is directing them to the eventual possession of political power” (1, c„ 
p. 47). With suppressed irony, and in very well weighed words, the Factory In¬ 
spectors hmt teat the actual law also frees the capitalist from some of the brutality 
natural to a man who is a mere embodiment of capital, and that it has given him 
time for a little “ culture*? “ Formerly the master had no time for anything but 
money; the servant had no time for anything but labour ” (L c., p, 48), 

T 
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In the same way, if a variable capital of 3s., being the daily 
value of one labour-power, produce a daily surplus-value of 3s., 
a variable capital of 300a will produce a daily surplus-value of 
300s., and one of n times 3s. a daily surplus-value of n * 3a 
The mass of the surplus-value produced is therefore equal to 
the surplus-value which the working-day of one labourer 
supplies multiplied by the number of labourers employed. 
But as further the mass of surplus-value which a single labourer 
produces, the value of labour-power being given, is determined 
by the rate of the surplus-value, this law follows: the mass of 
the surplus-value produced is equal to the amount of the 
variable capital advanced, multiplied by the rate of surplus- 
value ; in other words: it is determined by the compound ratio 
between the number of labour-powers exploited simultaneously 
by the same capitalist and the degree of exploitation of each 
individual labour-power. 

Let the mass of the surplus-value be S, the surplus-value 
supplied by the individual labourer in the average day s, the 
variable capital daily advanced in the purchase of one individual 
labour-power v, the sum total of the variable capital V, the 
value of an average labour-power P, its degree of exploitation 
» GSmStSKuO * n ^ the number of labourers employed n; w<* 
have: 

( i x V 
S- ) v 

\ Px $' X n 

It is always supposed, not only that the value of an average 
labour-power is oonstant, but that the labourers employed by 
a capitalist are reduced to average labourers. There are ex¬ 
ceptional cases in which the surplus-value produced does not 
increase in proportion to the number of labourers exploited, 
but then the value of the labour-power does not remain con¬ 
stant. 

In the production of a definite mass of surplus-value, there¬ 
fore, the decrease of one factor may be compensated by the in¬ 
mease of the other. If the variable capital diminishes, and at 
tiie tame time the rate of surplus-value increases in the same 
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ratio, the mass of surplus-value produced remains unaltered. 
If on our earlier assumption the capitalist must advance 300s., 
in order to exploit 100 labourers a day, and if the rate of 
surplus-value amounts to 50 %, this variable capital of 300s. 
yields a surplus-value of 150s. or of 100 x 3 working hours. If 
the rate of surplus-value doubles, or the working-day, instead 
of being extended from 6 to 9, is extended from 6 to 12 hours 
and at the same time variable capital is lessened by half, and 
reduced to 150s., it yields also a surplus-value of 150s. or 50 x 
6 working hours. Diminution of the variable capital may there¬ 
fore be compensated by a proportionate rise in the degree of 
exploitation of labour-power, or the decrease in the number of 
the labourers employed by a proportionate extension of the 
working-day. Within certain limits therefore the supply of 
labour exploitable by capital is independent of the supply of 
labourers.' On the contrary, a fall in the rate of surplus-value 
loaves unaltered the mass of the surplus-value produced, if the 
amount of the variable capital, or number of the labourers .em¬ 
ployed, increases in the same proportion. 

Nevertheless, the compensation of a decrease in the number 
of labourers employed, or of the amount of variable capital 
advanced, by a rise in the rate of surplus-value, or by the 
lengthening of the working-day, has impassable limits. What¬ 
ever the value of labour-power may be, whether the working 
time necessary for the maintenance of the labourer is 2 or 10 
hours, the total value that a labourer can produce, day in, day 
out, is always less than the value in which 24 hours of labour 
are embodied, less than 12s., if 12s. is the money expression for 
24 hours of realized labour. In our former assumption, accord¬ 
ing to which 6 working hours are daily necessary in order to 
reproduce the labour-power itself or to replace the value of the 
capital advanced in its purchase, a variable capital of 1500s., that 
employs 500 labourers at a rate of surplus-value of 100 °/ 0 with 
a 12 hours’ working-day, produces daily a surplus-value of 1500s. 
or of 6 x 500 working hours. A capital of 300s. that employs 

1 This olementary law appears to be unknown to the vulgar economists, who, upside- 
•down Archimedes, in the determination of the market-price of labour by supply and 
•demand, imagine tlfty have found the fultirum by means of which, not to move tb* 
’'world, but to stop its motion. 
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100 labourers a day with a rate of surplus-value of 200 % r>r 
with a working-day of 18 hours, produces only a mass of 
surplus-value of 600s. or 12 x 100 working hours; and its total 
value-product, the equivalent of the variable capital advanced 
plus the surplus-value, can, day in, day out, never reach the sum 
of 1200s. or 24 x 100 working hours. The absolute limit of 
the average working-day—this being by Nature always less than 
24 hours—sets an absolute limit to the compensation of a re¬ 
duction of variable capital by a higher rate of surplus-value, or 
of the decrease of the number of labourers exploited by a higher 
degree of exploitation of labour-power. This palpable law is 
of importance for the clearing up of many phenomena, arising 
from a tendency (to be worked out later on) of capital to re¬ 
duce as much as possible the number of labourers employed by 
it, or its variable constituent transformed into labour-power, in 
contradiction to its other tendency to produce the greatest 
possible mass of surplus-value. On the other hand, if the mass 
of labour-power employed, or the amount of variable capital, 
increases, but not in proportion to the fall in the rate of surplus- 
value, the mass of the surplus-value produced, falls. 

A third law results from the determination, of the mass of 
the surplus-value produced, by the two factors: rate of surplus- 
value and amount of variable capital advanced. The rate of 
surplus-value, or the degree of exploitation of labour-power, 
and the value of labour-power, or the amount of necessary 
working time being given, it is self-evident that the greater the 
variable capital, the greater would be the mass of the value 
produced and of the surplus-value. If the limit of the working- 
day is given, and also the limit of its necessary constituent, the 
mass of value and surplus-value that an individual capitalist 
produces, is clearly exclusively dependent on the mass of labour 
that he sets in motion. But this, under the conditions supposed 
above, depends on the mass of labour-power, or the number of 
labourers whom he exploits, and this number in its turn i» 
determined by the amount of the variable capital advanced 
With a given rate of surplus-value, and a given value of labour- 
power, therefore, the masses of surplus-value produced vary 
directly as the amounts of the variable capitals advanced. 
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Now we know that the capitalist divides his capital into two 
parts. One part he lays out in means of production. This is 
the constant part of his capital The other part he lays out in 
living labour-power. This part forms his variable capital On 
the basis of the same mode of social production, the division of 
capital into constant and variable differs in different branches 
of production, and within the same branch of production, too, 
this relation changes with changes in the technical conditions 
and in the social combinations of the processes of production. 
But in whatever proportion a given capital breaks up into a 
constant and a variable part, whether the latter is to the former 
as 1: 2 or 1:10 or 1: x, the law just laid down is not affected 
by this. For, according to our previous analysis, the value of 
the constant capital reappears in the value of the product, but 
does not enter into the newly produced value, the newly 
created value-product. To employ 1000 spinners, more raw 
material, spindles, &c., are, of course, required, than to employ 
100. The value of these additional means of production how¬ 
ever, may rise, fall, remain unaltered, be large or small; it has 
no influence on the process of creation of surplus-value by 
means of the labour-powers that put them in motion. The law 
demonstrated above now, therefore, takes this form : the masses 
of value and of surplus-value produced by different capitals— 
the value of labour-power being given and its degree, of ex¬ 
ploitation being equal—vary directly as the amounts of the 
variable constituents of these capitals, i.e., as their constituents 
transformed into living labour-power. 

This law clearly contradicts all experience based on appear¬ 
ance. Every one knows that a cotton spinner, who, reckoning 
the percentage on the whole of his applied capital, employs 
much constant and little variable capital does not, on account 
of this, pocket less profit or surplus-value than a baker, who 
relatively sets in motion much variable and little constant 
capital. For the solution of this apparent contradiction, many 
intermediate terms are as yet wanted, as from the standpoint 
of elementary algebra many intermediate terms are wanted to 
understand than ~ may represent an actual magnitude. Classical 
economy, although not formulating the law, holds instinctively 
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w it, because it is a necessary consequence of the general law 
of yaiue. It tries to rescue the law from collision with 
contradictory phenomena by a violent abstraction. It will be 
seen later 1 how the school of Ricardo has come to grief over 
this stumbling-block. Vulgar economy which, indeed, “has 
really learnt nothing,” here as everywhere sticks to appearances 
in opposition to the law which regulates and explains them. 
In opposition to Spinoza, it believes that “ ignorance is a suffi¬ 
cient reason.” 

The labour which is set in motion by the total capital of a 
society, day in, day out, may be regarded as a single collective 
working-day. If, e.g., the number of labourers is a million, and 
the average working-day of a labourer is 10 hours, the social 
working-day consists of ten million hours. With a given length 
of this working-day, whether its limits are fixed physically 
or socially, the mass of surplus-value can only be increased by 
increasing the number of labourers, i.e., of the labouring 
population. The growth of population here forms the mathe¬ 
matical limit to the production of surplus-value by the total 
social capital On the contrary, with a given amount of 
population, this limit is formed by the possible lengthening of 
the working-day.* It will, however, be seen in the following 
chapter that this law only holds for the form of surplus-value 
dealt with up to the present. 

From the treatment of the production of surplus-value, so 
far, it follows that not every sum of money, or of value, is at 
pleasure transformable into capital To effect this transforma¬ 
tion, in fact, a certain minimum of money or of exchange-value 
must be presupposed in the hands of the individual possessor 
of money or commodities. The minimum of variable capital is 
the cost price of a single labour-power, employed the whole 
year through, day in, day out, for the production of surplus- 
value. If this labourer were in possession of his own mean* 

1 Further particulars will be given in Book IV. 

* “The labour, that is the economic time, of society, is a given portion, say tea 

hours a day of a million of people, or ten million hours.Capital has its 

boundary of increase. This boundary may, at any given period, be attained in the 
actual extent of eoonomio time employed-” An Essay on r ths Political Eoonomy of 
Rations. N London, 1821, pp. a/, 49.) 
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of production, and were satisfied to live as a labourer, he need 
not work beyond the time necessary for the reproduction of 
his means of subsistence, say 8 hours a day. He would, besides, 
only require the means of production sufficient for 8 working 
hours. The capitalist, on the other hand, who makes him do, 
besides these 8 hours, say 4 hours’ surplus-labour, requires an 
additional sum of money for furnishing the additional means 
of production. On our supposition, however, he would have to 
employ two labourers in order to live, on the surplus-value 
appropriated daily, as well as, and no better than a labourer, 
ia, to be able to satisfy his necessary wants. In this case the 
mere maintenance of life would be the end of his production, 
not the increase of wealth; but this latter is implied in 
capitalist production. That he may live only twice as well 
as an ordinary labourer, and besides turn half of the surplus- 
value produced into capital, he would have to raise, with the 
number of labourers, the minimum of the capital advanced 8 
times. Of course he can, like his labourer, take to work him¬ 
self, participate directly in the process of production, but he is 
then only a hybrid between capitalist and labourer, a “ small 
master.” A certain stage of capitalist production necessitates 
that the capitalist be able to devote the whole of the time 
during which he functions as a capitalist, as personified 
capital, to the appropriation and therefore control of the labour 
of others, and to the selling of the products of this labour.* 
The guilds of the middle ages therefore tried to prevent by 
foroa the transformation of the master of a trade into a 
capitalist, by limiting the number of labourers that could be 

1 M Ttoe fanner cannot rely on hii 01 m labour, and if he dooa, I will maintain that 
he is a loaer by it. His employment should be a general attention to the whole: his 
thresher must be watched, or he will soon lose his wages in corn not threshed out; 
his mowars, reapers, See., must be looked after; he must constantly go round his 
fences; he must see there is no neglect; which would be the case if he wm confined 
to any one spot.” (“ An Inquiry into the oonnectionlbetween the Price of Provisions 
and fie Sise of Farms, &o. By a Farmer.” London, 1778, p. 12.) This book is ven 
Interesting. In it the genesis of the “ capitalist former” or “ merchant farmer," at 
he is explicitly called, may be studied, and his self-glorifioation at the expense of tin 
small tanner who has only to do with bare subsistence, be noted. “The class of 
capitalists are from the first partially, and they become ultimately completely, dis 
dhargod from the nooe|Bity of the manual labour.” (“ Text-book of Lectures on tin. 
Politioal Economy of Nations. By tbs Rev. Richard Jones. 11 Hertford. 
Lecture IIL p. 89.) 
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employed by one master within a very small maximum. The 
possessor of money or commodities actually turns into a 
capitalist in such cases only whete the minimum sum advanced 
for production greatly exceeds the maximum of the middle 
ages. Here, as in natural science, is shown the correctness of 
the law discovered by Hegel (in his “Logic”), that merely 
quantitative differences beyond a certain point pass into 
qualitative changes. 1 

The minimum of the sum of value that the individual pos¬ 
sessor of money or commodities must command, in order to 
metamorphose himself into a capitalist, changes with the 
different stages of development of capitalist production, and 
is at given stages different in different spheres of production, 
according to their special and technical conditions. Certain 
spheres of production demand, even at the very outset of capi¬ 
talist production, a minimum of capital that is not as yet 
found in the hands of single individuals. This gives rise partly 
to state subsidies to private persons, as in France in the time of 
Colbert, and as in many German states up to our own epoch; 
partly to the formation of societies with legal monopoly for the 
exploitation of certain branches of industry and commerce, the 
fore-runners of our modem joint-stock companies’ 

Within the process of production, as we have seen, capital 
acquired the command over labour, i.e., over functioning labour- 
power or the labourer himself. Personified capital, the capi¬ 
talist takes care that the labourer does his work regularly and 
with the proper degree of intensity. 

Capital further developed into a coercive relation, which 


1 The molecular theory of modern chemistry first scientifically worked oat by 
Laurent and Oerhardt rests on no other law. (Addition to 3rd Edition.) For the ex¬ 
planation of this statement, which is not very clear to non-chemists, we remark that 
the author speaks here of the homologous series of oarbon compounds, first so named 
by 0. Gerhardt in 1843, each series of which has its own general algebraic formula. 
Thus the series of paraffins: O n H* 1 +> , that of the normal alcohols : 0“ H* a+I 0; 
of the normal fatty aoids : O H 211 O* and many others. In the above examples, by 
the simply quantitative addition of 0 H* to the molecular formula, a qualitatively 
different body is each time formed. On the share (overestimated by Marx) of Laurent 
and Oerhardt in the determination of this important fact see Kopp, “ Entwicklung 
der Ohemle." Miinchen, 1873, pp. 709, 716, and Schorlemmer, “ Rise and Progrea 
•f Organic Chemistry." London, 1879, p. 54.—Ed. * 

lMartin Lather calls these kinds ot institutions; “The Company Monopolia.* 
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compels the working class to do more work than the narrow 
round of its own life-wants prescribes. As a producer of the 
activity of others, as a pumper-out of surplus-labour and ex¬ 
ploiter of labour-power, it surpasses in energy, disregard of 
bounds, recklessness and efficiency, all earlier systems of pro¬ 
duction based on directly compulsory labour. 

At first, capital subordinates labour on the basis of the tech¬ 
nical conditions in which it historically finds it. It does not, 
therefore, change immediately the mode of production. The 
production of surplus-value—in the form hitherto considered 
by us—by means of simple extension of the working-day, 
proved, therefore, to be independent of any change in the 
mode of production itself. It was not less active in tie old- 
fashioned bakeries than in the modem cotton factories. 

If we consider the process of production from the point of 
view of the simple labour-process, the labourer stands in relation 
to the means of production, not in their quality as capital, but 
as the mere means and material of his own intelligent pro¬ 
ductive activity. In tanning, e.g., he deals with the skins as 
his simple object of labour. It is not the capitalist whose skin 
he tans. But it is different as soon as we deal with the process 
ef production from the point of view of the process of creation 
of surplus-value. The means of production are at once changed 
into means for the absorption of the labour of others. It is now 
no longer the labourer that employs the means of production, 
but the means of production that employ the labourer. In¬ 
stead of being consumed by him as material elements of his 
productive activity, they consume him as the ferment neces¬ 
sary to their own life-process, and the life-process of capital 
consists only in its movement as value constantly expanding, 
constantly multiplying itself. Furnaces and workshops that 
stand idle by night, and absorb no living labour, are “a mero 
loss ” to the capitalist Hence, furnaces and workshops con¬ 
stitute lawful claims upon the night-labour of the workpeople. 
The simple transformation of money into the material factors 
•of the process of production, into means of production, trans¬ 
forms the latter intq a title and a right to the labour and 
(surplus-labour 01 others. An example will show, in conclusion. 
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how this sophistication, peculiar to and characteristic of capitalist 
production, this complete inversion of the relation between dead 
and living labour, between value and the force that creates- 
value, mirrors itself in the consciousness of capitalists. During 1 
the revolt of the English factory lords between 1848 and 1850, 
“ the head of one of the oldest and most respectable houses in 
the West of Scotland, Messrs. Carlile Sons & Co., of the linen 
and cotton thread factory at Paisley, a company which has now 
existed for about a century, which was in operation in 1752,. 
and four generations of the same family have conducted it”... 
this “ very intelligent gentleman ” then wrote a letter 1 in the 
"Glasgow Daily Mail” of April 25th, 1849, with the title, 
“The relay system," in which among other things the following- 
grotesquely naive passage occurs: “ Let us now ... see what 
evils will attend the limiting to 10 hours the working of the- 
factory. . . . They amount to the most serious damage to- 
the mill-owner’s prospects and property. If he (i.a, his “hands”) 
worked 12 hours before, and is limited to 10, then every 12 
machines or spindles in his establishment shrink to 10, and 
should the works be disposed o£ they will be valued only as 10, 
so that a sixth part would thus be deducted from the value of 
every factory in the countiy.’’ * 

To this West of Scotland bourgeois brain, inheriting the 
accumulated capitalistic qualities of “four generations,” the 
value of the means of production, spindles, &c. is so inseparably 
mixed up with their property, as capital, to expand their ow» 
value, and to swallow up daily a definite quantity of the un¬ 
paid labour of others, that the head of the firm of Carlile St Co. 
actually imagines that if he sells his factory, not only will the 
value of the spindles be paid to him, but, in addition, their 
power of annexing surplus-value, not only the labour which is 
embodied in them, and is necessary to the production of spindle* 

1 Reperte of Inep. of Hoot, April 30th, 1849, p. 69. 

’ 1 0 ., p. 80. Faotory Inspector Stout, himielf 0 Sootohmu, end in oontrait to ' 
the EugHih Footer? Inipocton, quite token captive by the oepitalietio method of 
thinking, remark* ezpreuly on thle letter which ho inoorporotee in hie report Slot Its 
-te “ the moat useful of the oomnmnieationa whioh any of the foetory-ownen working:, 
with /elaye have given to thoee engaged in the same trade, and which ie the meet, 
calculated to remove the prejnrtioee of each of them u hove oaraplee respecting —>y- 
-ofaonge of the arrangement of the boon of work." 
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of this kind, but also the surplus-labour which they help to 
pump out daily from the brave Scots of Paisley, and for that 
very reason he thinks that with the shortening of the working- 
day by 2 hours, the selling-price of 12 spinning machines 
dwindles to that of JO 1 
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CHAPTER XU 

THE CONCEPT OF RELATIVE SURPLUS-VALUE. 

That portion of the working-day which merely produces 
an equivalent for the value paid by the capitalist for hie 
labour-power, has, up to this point, been treated by us as 
a constant magnitude; and such in fact it is, under given 
co nditi ons of production and at a given stage in the econo¬ 
mical development of society. Beyond this, his necessary 
labour-time, the labourer, we saw, could continue to work 
for 2, 3, 4, 6, &c., hours. The rate of surplus-value and 
the length of the working day depended on the magni¬ 
tude of this prolongation. Though the necessary kbour- 
time was constant, we saw, on the other hand, that the 
total working-day was variable. Now suppose we have a 
working-day whose length, and whose apportionment be¬ 
tween necessary labour and surplus-labour, are given. Let 

ibe whole line a c, a-b—c represent, for example, 

* working-day of 12 hours; the portion of a b 10 hours 
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of necessary labour, and the portion b c 2 hours of surplus- 
labour. How now can the production of surplus-value be 
increased, i.e., how can the surplus-labour be prolonged, with¬ 
out, or independently of, any prolongation of a c I 

Although the length of a c is given, b c appears to be capable 
of prolongation, if not by extension beyond its end c, which is 
also the end of the working day a c, yet, at all events, by push¬ 
ing back its starting point b in the direction of a. Assume 
that b'—b in the line a b' b c is equal to half of b c 
a-b'—b-c 

or to one hour’s labour-time. If now, in a c, the working day 
of 12 hours, we move the point b to b', b c becomes b' c; the 
surplus-labour increases by one half, from 2 hours to 3 hours, 
although the working day remains as before at 12 hours. 
This extension of the surplus labour-time from b c to b' c, from 
2 hours to 3 hours, is, however, evidently impossible, without a 
simultaneous contraction of the necessary labour-time from 
a b into a b', from 10 hours to 9 hours. The prolongation of 
the surplus-labour would correspond to a shortening of the 
necessary labour; or a portion of the labour-time previously 
consumed, in reality, for the labourer’s own benefit, would be 
converted into labour-time for the benefit of the capitalist 
There would be an alteration, not in the length of the working 
day, but in its division into necessary labour-time and surplus 
labour-time. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the duration of the 
surplus-labour is given, when the length of the working day, 
and the value of labour-power, are given. The value of 
labour-power, i.e., the labour-time requisite to produce labour- 
power, determines the labour-time necessary for the repro- 
du-tion of that value. If one working hour be embodied in 
six enoe, and the value of a day’s labour-power be five shillings, 
the labourer must work 10 hours a day, in order to replace 
the value paid by capital for his labour-power, or to produce 
an equiva ent for the value of his duly necessary means of sub¬ 
sistence. Given the value of these means of subsistence, the 
value of his labour-power is given; 1 and given the value of his 

1 The relee ot hie avenge daily wagea b detengined by whet the labourer reqntree 
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.labour-power, the duration of his necessary labour-time is gives. 
The duration of the surplus-labour, however, is arrived at, by 
subtracting the necessary labour-time from the total working 
day. Ten hours subtracted from twelve, leave two, and it is 
not easy to see, how, under the given conditions, the surplus- 
labour can possibly be prolonged beyond two hours. No 
doubt, the capitalist can, instead of five shillings, pay the 
labourer four shillings and sixpence or even less. For the re¬ 
production of this value of four shillings and sixpence, nine 
hours labour-time would suffice; and consequently three hours 
of surplus-labour, instead of two, would accrue to the capitalist, 
and the surplus-value would rise from one shilling to eighteen- 
pence. This result, however, would be obtained only by lowering 
the wages of the labourer below the value of his labour-power. 
With the four shillings and sixpence which he produces in nino 
hours, he commands one-tenth less of the necessaries of life than 
before, and consequently the proper reproduction of his labour- 
power is crippled. The surplus-labour would in this case be 
prolonged only by an overstepping of its normal limits; its 
domain would be extended only by a usurpation of part of the 
domain of necessary labour-time. Despite the important part 
which this method plays in actual practice, we are excluded 
from considering it in this place, by our assumption, that all 
commodities, including labour-power, are bought and sold at 
their full value. Granted this, it follows that the labour-time 
necessary for the production of labour-power, or for the repro¬ 
duction of its value, cannot be lessened by a fall in the 
labourer’s wages below the value of his labour-power, but only 
by a fall in this value itself Given the length of the working 
day, the prolongation of the surplus-labour must of necessity 

“ ao aa to live, labour, and generate." (Wm. Petty: “Political Anatomy of Ireland," 
1672, p. 64.) “ The price of labour i> alwaya eonatituted of the price of aecaeeriee 
... whenever.... the labouring man'e wagee will not, enitablj to hie low rank and 
•tation, u a labouring man, enpport raoh a family aa la often the lot of many of them 
to have,” he doea not reoefve proper wagee. (J. Vanderlint, L e. p. IS.) “Leaimple 
onvrier, qui n’a qne aee brae et eon lndnatrie, n'a rien qn'antant qutl parvient k 
ventire k d’antree aa peine. . . Kn toot genre de travail 11 doit arriver, et il arrive ea 
effet, qne le aalaire de l'ouvrier ae borne A oe qui lui eat nbceaaaire pour lui procurer 
aa rabaiatance." (Turgot,RAflexiona, ie., Oeuvrea ed. Dqjre1.1, p, 10). “Theprice 
of the neeeeaariea of life la, in fact, the coat of produoing labour.” (Maltha^ 
inquiry into, 4e., Rent, London, 1815, p. 48 note). 
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originate in the curtailment of the necessary labour-time; the 
latter cannot arise from the former. In the example we haw 
taken, it is necessary that the value of labour-power should 
actually fall by one-tenth, in order that the necessary labour¬ 
time may be diminished by one-tenth, i.e., from ten hours to 
nine, and in order that the surplus-labour may consequently 
be prolonged from two hours to three. 

Such a fall in the value of labour-power implies; however, 
that the same necessaries of life which were formerly produced 
in ten hours, can now be produced in nine hours But this is 
impossible without an increase in the productiveness of labour. 
For example, suppose a shoemaker, with given tools, makes in 
one working day of twelve hours, one pair of boots. Ii he 
must make two pairs in the same time, the productiveness of 
his labour must be doubled; and this cannot be done, except 
by an alteration in his tools or in his mode of working, or in 
both. Hence, the conditions of production, i.e., his mode of 
production, and the labour-process itself, must be revolu¬ 
tionised. By increase in the productiveness of labour, we 
mean, generally, an alteration in the labour-process, of such a 
kind as to shorten the labour-time socially necessary for the 
production of a commodity, and to endow a given quantity of 
labour with the power of producing a greater quantity of use- 
value* Hitherto in treating of surplus-value, arising from a 
simple prolongation of the working day, we have assumed the 
mode of production to be given and invariable. But when 
surplus-value has to be produced by the conversion of necessary 
labour into surplus-labour, it by no means suffices for capital 
to take over the labour-process in the form under which it lias 
been historically handed down, and then simply to prolong the 
duration of that process. The technical and social conditions 
of the process, and consequently the very mode of production 
must be revolutionised, before the productiveness of labour can 
be increased. By that means alone can the value of labour- 

1 “Quando si perfezionano le arti, che non d altro che la Hcoperta di nuove vie, onde 
•i possa complete una manufattura oon meno gente 0 (che c lo iteaso) in minor tempo 
di prima.” (Galiani 1. 0 . p. 159.) “ L’Gooiiomie aur Ion frail de production no pea 
done 6tre autre ohose que l’Aconomie sur la quantity de travail employ^ poor 
jooduire.” (Sismoc Etftdee t.Lp. 22.) 
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power be made to sink, and tbe portion of the working day 
necessary for the reproduction of that value, be shortened. 

The surplus-value produced by prolongation of the working- 
day, I call absolute surplus-value. On the other hand, the 
surplus-value arising from the curtailment of the necessary 
labour-time, and from the corresponding alteration in the re¬ 
spective lengths of the two components of the working day, 1 
call relative surplus-value. 

In order to effect a fall in the value of labour-power, the in¬ 
crease in the productiveness of labour must seize upon those 
branches of industry, whose products determine the value of 
labour-power, and consequently either belong to the class of 
customary means of subsistence, or are capable of supplying 
tbe place of those means. But the value of a commodity is de¬ 
termined, not only by the quantity of labour which the 
labourer directly bestows upon that commodity, but also by the 
labour contained in the means of production. For instance, 
the value of a pair of boots depends, not only on the cobbler’s 
labour, but also on the value of the leather, wax, thread, &c. 
Hence, a fall in the value of labour-power is also brought about 
by an increase in the productiveness of labour, and by a corres¬ 
ponding cheapening of commodities in those industries which 
supply the instruments of labour and the raw material, that 
form the material elements of the constant capital required for 
producing the necessaries of life. But an increase in the pro¬ 
ductiveness of labour in those branches of industry which 
supply neither the necessaries of life, nor the means of produc¬ 
tion for such necessaries, leaves the value of labour-power un¬ 
disturbed. 

The cheapened commodity, of course, causes only a pro 
tanto fall in the value of labour-power, a fall proportional to 
the extent of that commodity’s employment in the reproduc¬ 
tion of labour-power. Shirts, for instance, are a necessary 
means of subsistence, but are only one out of many. The 
totality of the necessaries of life consists, however, of various- 
commodities, each the product of a distinct industry; and the 
value of each of those commodities enters a^a component part 
into the value of labour-power. This latter value decreases 
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■with the decrease of the labour-time necessary for its reproduc¬ 
tion ; the total decrease being the sum of all the different cur¬ 
tailments of labour-time effected in those various and distinct 
industries. This general result is treated, here, as if it were 
the immediate result directly aimed at in each individual case. 
Whenever an individual capitalist cheapens shirts, for instance, 
by increasing the productiveness of labour, he by no means 
necessarily aims at reducing the value of labour-power and 
shortening, pro tanto, the necessary labour-time. But it is only 
in so far as he ultimately contributes to this result, that he 
assists in raising the general rate of surplus-value. 1 The 
general and necessary tendencies of capital must be distin¬ 
guished from their forms of manifestation. 

It is not our intention to consider, here, the way in which 
the laws, immanent in capitalist production, manifest them¬ 
selves in the movements of individual masses of capital, where 
they assert themselves as coercive laws of competition, and are 
brought home to the mind and consciousness of the individual 
capitalist as the directing motives of his operations. But this 
much is clear; a scientific analysis of competition is not 
possible, before we have a conception of the inner nature of 
capital, just as the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies 
are rot intelligible to any but him, who is acquainted with 
their real motions, motions which are not directly perceptible 
by the senses. Nevertheless, for the better comprehension of 
the production of relative surplus-value, we may add the 
following remarks, in which we assume nothing more than the 
results we have already obtained. 

If one hour’s labour is embodied in sixpence, a value of six 
shillings will be produced in a working day of 12 hours. 
Suppose, that with the prevailing productiveness of labour, 12 
ardeles are produced in these 12 hours. Let the value of the 
meins of production used up in each article be sixpence. Under 
these circumstances, each article costs one shilling: sixpence 
for the value of the means of production, and sixpence for the 

1 “ Let u« suppose.the products. . . of the manufacturer are doubled by 

■nproTemcnt in machinery ... he will be able to clothe his workmen by means dl 

■mailer proportion of t|je entire return . . . and tbu. his profit will be raised 
But in no other wey will it be influenced.” (Bamaey, 1. o. p. Ili8,188.) 
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▼slue newly added in working with those means. Now let 
some one capitalist contrive to double the productiveness of 
labour, and to produce in the working day of 12 hours, 24 in¬ 
stead of 12 such articles The value of the means of produc¬ 
tion remaining the same, the value of each article will fall to 
ninepence, made up of sixpence for the value of the means of 
production and threepence for the value newly added by the 
labour. Despite the doubled productiveness of labour, the 
day’s labour creates, as before, a new value of six shillings and 
no more, which, however, is now spread over twice as many 
articles. Of this value each article now has embodied in it ?jth, 
instead of ^th, threepence instead of sixpence; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, only half an hour’s instead of a 
whole hour’s labour-time, is now added to the means of pro¬ 
duction while they are being transformed into each article. 
The individual value of these articles is now below their social 
value; in other words, they have cost less labour-time than 
the great bulk of the same article produced under the nverag® 
social conditions. Each article costs, on an average, one shilling, 
and represents 2 hours of social labour; but under the altered 
mode of production it costs only ninepence, or contains only 14 
hours’ labour. The real value of a commodity is, however, not 
its individual value, but its social value; that is to say, the 
real value is not measured by the labour-time that the article 
in each individual case costs the producer, but by the labour¬ 
time socially required for its production. If therefore, the 
capitalist who applies the new method, sells his commodity 
at its social value of one shilling, he sells it for threepence 
above its individual value, and thus realises an extia surplus- 
value of threepence. On the other hand, the working day of 
12 hours is, as regards him, now represented by 24 articles 
instead of 12. Hence, in order to get rid of the product of 
one working day, the demand must be double what it was, i.c., 
the market must become twice as extensive. Other things 
being equal, his commodities can command a more extended 
market only by a diminution of their prices. He will there¬ 
fore Bell them above their individual but under their social 
value, say at tenpence each. By this means he still squce/.es 
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an extra surplus-value of one penny out of each. This aug¬ 
mentation of surplus-value is pocketed by him, whether bis 
commodities belong or not to the class of necessary means of 
subsistence that participate in determining the general value of 
In bour-power. Hence, independently of this latter circumstance, 
t here is a motive for each individual capitalist to cheapen 
his commodities, by increasing the productiveness of labour. 

Nevertheless, even in this case, the increased production of 
surplus-value arises from the curtailment of the necessary 
labour-time, and from the corresponding prolongation of the 
surplus-labour. 1 Let the necessary labour-time amount to 
10 hours, the value of a day’s labour-power to five shillings, the 
surplus labour-time to 2 hours, and the daily surplus-value to 
one shilling. But the capitalist now produces 24 articles, 
which he sells at teupence a-piece, making twenty shillings in 
all. Since the value of the means of production is twelve 
shillings, 14| of these articles merely replace the constant 
capital advanced. The labour of the 12 hours’ working day is 
represented by the remaining 9f articles. Since the price of 
the labour-power is five shillings, 6 articles represent the 
necessary labour-time, and 3| articles the surplus-labour. The 
ratio of the necessary labour to the surplus-labour, which under 
average social conditions was 5 : 1, is now only 5 : 3. The 
same result may be arrived at in the following way. The 
value of the product of the working day of 12 hours is twenty 
shillings. Of this sum, twelve shillings belong to the value of 
the means of production, a value that merely re-appears. 
There remain eight shillings, which are the expression in 
money, of the value newly created during the working day. 
'J his sum is greater than the sum in which average social 
lab.■ur of the same kind is expressed: twelve hours of the 
latter labour are expressed by six shillings only. The excep¬ 
tionally productive labour operates as intensified labour; it 

* “ A man’s profit does not depend upon his command of the produce of other men's 
labour, but upon his command of labour itself. If he can sell hia goods at a higher 
priu, while his workmen’s wages remain unaltered, he is clearly benefited. ... A 
•m;illei proportion of yhatdie produces is sufficient to put that labour into motion, 
and a Urger proportion consequently remains for himself." (‘‘Outlines of Pol. Eoon.’' 
London, pp. 49, 50.) 
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creates in equal periods of time greater value* than average 
social labour of the same kind. (See Ch. I. Sect. 1. p. 11.) But 
our capitalist still continues to pay as before only five shilling* 
as the value of a day’s labour-power. Hence, instead of 10 
hours, the labourer need now work only 7j hours, in order to 
re-produce this value. His surplus-labour is, therefore, in¬ 
creased by 2j hours, and the surplus-value he produces grows 
from one, into three shillings. Hence, the capitalist who 
applies the improved method of production, appropriates to 
surplus-labour a greater portion of the working day, than the 
other capitalists in the same trade. He does individually, 
what the whole body of capitalists engaged in producing re- 
lativ surplus-value, do collectively. On the other hand, 
bow ver, this extra surplus-value vanishes, so soon as the new 
uaeth d of production has become general, and has consequently 
caused the difference between the individual value of the 
cheapened commodity and its social value to vanish. The law 
of the determination of value by labour-time, a law which 
brings under its 3way the individual capitalist who applies 
the new method of production, by compelling him to sell his 
goods under their social value, this same law, acting as a co¬ 
ercive law of competition, forces his competitors to adopt the 
new meth d. 1 The general rate of surplus-value is, therefore, 
ultimately affected by the whole process, only when the in¬ 
crease in the productiveness of labour, has seized upon those 
branches of production that are connected with, and has 
cheapen d those commodities that form part of, the necessary 
means f subsistence, and are therefore elements of the value 
of labour power. 

The value of commodities is in inverse ratio to the produc¬ 
tiveness of labour. And so, too, is the value of lab ur-power, 
because it depends on the values of commodities. Relative 

1 " Ii my neighbour by doing much with little labour, oan tell oheap, I mutt con- 
trire to tell at cheap at he. So that every art, trade, or engine, doing work with 
labour of fewer handt, and oonaequently oheaper, begett in othori a kiud of neoociity 
and emulation, either of ruing the tame ar„, trade, or engine, or of inventing tome- 
thing like it, that every man may bo npon the tquare, th^t no man may be able t» 
nndertell hit neighbour.’’ (“The Advantage* of the Eaat India Trade to England. 1 ' 
London, 1720, p U7.I 
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surplus-value is, on the contrary, directly proportional to that 
productiveness. It rises with rising and falls with falling 
productiveness. The value of money being assumed to be 
oonstant, an average social working day of 12 hours always 
produces the same new value, six shillings, no matter how this 
sum may be apportioned between surplus-value and wages. 
But if, in consequence of increased productiveness, the value 
of the necessaries ot life fall, and the value of a day’s labour- 
power be thereby reduced from five shillings to three, the sur¬ 
plus-value increases from one shilling to three. Ten hours 
were necessary for the reproduction of the value of the labour- 
power ; now only six are required. Four hours have been set 
free, and can be annexed to the domain of surplus-labour. 
Hence there is immanent in capital an inclination and constant 
tendency, to heighten the productiveness of labour, in order to 
cheapen commodities, and by such cheapening to cheapen the 
labourer himself. 1 

The value of a commodity is, in itself, of no interest to the 
capitalist What alone interests him, is the surplus-value that 
dwells in it, and is realisable by sale. Realisation of the sur¬ 
plus-value necessarily carries with it the refunding of tho value 
that was advanced. Now, since relative surplus-value in¬ 
creases in direct proportion to the development of the produc¬ 
tiveness of labour, while, on the other hand, the value of com¬ 
modities diminishes in the same proportion; since one and the 
same process cheapens commodities, and augments the surplus- 
value contained in them; we have here the solution of the 
riddle: why does the capitalist, whose sole concern is the pro¬ 
duction of exchange-value, continually strive to depress the 
exchange-value of commodities? A riddle with which Quesnay, 

1 “ In whatever proportion the expense* of a labourer are diminished, in the same 
proportion will his wages be diminished, if the restraints upon industry are at the 
same time taken off.” (“ Considerations concerning taking off the Bounty op Corn Ex- 
ported,” &c M Lond., 1753, p. 7.) “ The interest of trade requires, that corn and all 
provisions should be as cheap as possible; for whatever makes them dear, must make 
labour dear also ... in all countries, where industry is not restrained, the price of 
provisions must affeot the price of labour. This will always be diminished when the 
neoessariea of life grow cheaper.” (1. c. p. 3.) “ Wages are decreased in the same 
proportion as the powers of production inorease. Machinery, it ia true, oheapens the 
necessaries of life, b*t its also cheapens the labourer.” ("A Prize Essay on the 
€omj*raiive Merits of Competition and Co-operation.” London, 1884, p, 87.) 
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tme of the founders of political economy, tormented hie 
opponents, and to which they could give him no answer, 
* Ton acknowledge,” he says, “that the more expenses and the 
eost of labour can, in the manufacture of industrial products, 
be reduced without injury to production, the more advantage¬ 
ous is such reduction, because it diminishes the price of the 
finished article. And yet, you believe that the production of 
wealth, which arises from the labour of the workpeople, con¬ 
sists in the augmentation of the exchange-value of their 
products.” 1 

The shortening of the working day is, therefore, by no 
means what is aimed at, in capitalist production, when labour 
is economised by increasing its productiveness.' It is only the 
shortening of the labour-time, necessary for the production of 
a definite quantity of commodities, that is aimed at. The fact 
that the workman, when the productiveness of his labour has 
been increased, produces, say 10 times as many commodities as 
before, and thus spends one-tenth as much labour-time on each, 
by no means prevents him from continuing to work 12 hours as 
before, nor from producing in those 12 hours 1200 articles in¬ 
stead of 120. Nay, more, his working day may be prolonged 
at the same time, so as to make him produce, say 1400 articles 
in 14 horn's. In the treatises, therefore, of economists of the 
■tamp of MacCulloch, Ure, Senior, and tutti quanti, we may 
read upon one page, that the labourer owee a debt of gratitude 
to capital for developing hie productiveness, because the 
necessary labour-time is thereby shortened, and on the next 
page, that he must prove his gratitude by working in future 

1 “ Hi conviennent quo plat on pout, uni prtjudiee, tpergner do fnde on do tnvanx 
diependicux dan* Is fsbriestion dot ouvrages doo artisans, plat eette tpargne not pro¬ 
fitable par la diminution dee prix de coo onvrages. dependant lie croient qne la pr^- 
dnction de richeeee qui risuite dee travaux dee srtieans oonaiite dan* fragmentation 
deln raleur vi-naledeteun ouvrages. ” (Queonap: ‘‘Dialogues ear leOommeroeet nr 
1m Travaux di» artisans,” pp. 1S8,189.) 

‘‘Cw tpbulateurt li toonome* du travail dee ouvrien qull faudrait qull* pap- 
aMent." (J. N. Bidaut: “Du Monopole qni e’itablit dans lee arte Indnitrlelo et le 
commerce. Pane, 1828, p. 13.) “The employer will be alwsps on the stretoh bo 
economise time and labour." (Dngn’d Stewart! Worke ed. bp Sir W. Hamilton. 
Edinburgh, ». viii., 1865. Lecture* on Polit. Econ, p. 318.) “Their (the capitalists’) 
interest 1» that the productive power* of the labourers they emplop ihould be tbs 
greatest pouible. On promoting that power their attention ii fixed end almost ea 
elueivrlp fixed ” (R. Jones; 1 c. Ieoture III.) 
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for 15 hours instead of 10. The objeet of all development of 
the productiveness of labour, within the limits of capitalist 
production, is to shorten that part of the working day, during 
which the workman must labour for his own benefit* and by 
that very shortening, to lengthen the other part of the day, 
during which he is at liberty to work gratis for the capitalist. 
How far this result is also attainable, without cheapening 
commodities, will appear from an examination of the particular 
modes of producing relative surplus-value, to which examina¬ 
tion we now proceed. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

CO-OPERATION. 

Capitalist production only then really begins, as we have 
already seen, when each individual capital employs simultane¬ 
ously a comparatively large number of labourers; when conse¬ 
quently the labour-process is carried on on an extensive scale 
and yields, relatively, large quantities of products. A greater 
number of labourers working together, at the same time, in 
one place (or, if you will, in the same field of labour), in order 
to produce the same sort of commodity under the mastership 
of one capitalist, constitutes, both historically and logically, 
the starting point of capitalist production. With regard to 
the mode of production itself, manufacture, in its strict mean¬ 
ing, is hardly to be distinguished, in its earliest stages, from 
the handicraft trades of the guilds, otherwise than by the 
greater number of workmen simultaneously employed by one 
and the same individual capital The workshop of the 
mediaeval master handicraftsman is simply enlarged. 

At first, therefore, the difference is purely quantitative. We 
have shown that the surplus-value produced by a given capital 
is equal to the surplus-value produced by each workman mul¬ 
tiplied by the number of workmen simultaneously employed. 
The number of workmen in itself does not affect, either the rate 
of surplus-valqe, or the degree of exploitation of labour-power. 
If a working day of 12 hours be embodi jd in six shillings, 1200 
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such days will be embodied in 1200 times 6 shillings. In one 
case 12 X1200 working hoars, and in the other 12 such hours 
are incorporated in the product. In the production of value 
a number of workmen rank merely as so many individual 
workmen; and it therefore makes no difference in the value 
produced whether the 1200 men work separately, or united 
under the control of one capitalist. 

Nevertheless, within certain limits, a modification takes 
place. The labour realised in value, is labour of an average 
social quality; is consequently the expenditure of average 
labour-power. Any average magnitude, however, is merely 
the average of a number of separate magnitudes all of one 
kind, but differing as to quantity. In every industry, each 
individual labourer, be he Peter or Paul, differs from the 
average labourer. These individual differences, or “errors” 
as they are called in mathematics, compensate one another, 
and vanish, whenever a certain minimum number of workmen 
are employed together. The celebrated sophist and sycophant, 
Edmund Burke, goes so far as to make the following ass' rtion, 
based on his practical observations as a farmer; viz., ■“ nat “ in 
so small a platoon ” as that of five farm labourers, all indi¬ 
vidual differences in the labour vanish, and that consequently 
any given five adult farm labourers taken together, will in the 
same time do as much work as any other five. 1 But, however 
that may be, it is clear, that the collective working day of a 
large number of workmen simultaneously employed, divide 
by the number of these workmen, gives one da* of avera - 
social labour. For example, let the working llay of ea 1» 
individual be 12 hours. Then the collective wofking day of 
12 men simultaneously employed, consists of 144 hours; a» d 
although the labour of each of the dozen men may devi te 

1 “Unquestionably, there is a good deal of difference between the value or ea« 
man's labour and that of another from strength, dexterity, and honest applica >n 
But I am quite sure, from my beet observation, that any given five men will, in tbe»* 
total, afford a proportion of labour eaual to any other five within tftfi periods of hit 
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snore or less from average social labour, each c>f them requiring 
A different time for the same operation, yet since the work¬ 
ing day of each is one-twelfth of the collective working day 
of 144 hours, it possesses the qualities of an average social 
working day. From the point of view, however, of the capi¬ 
talist who employs these 12 men, the working day is that of 
the whole dozen. Each individual man’s day is an aliquot 
part of the collective working day, no matter whether the 12 
men assist one another in their work, or whether the connexion 
between their operations consists merely in the fact, that the 
men are all working for the same capitalist. But if the 12 
men are employed in six pairs, by as many different small 
masters, it will be quite a matter of chance, whether each of 
these masters produces the same value, and consequently 
whether he realises the general rate of surplus-value. Devia¬ 
tions would occur in individual cases. If one workman re¬ 
quired considerably more time for the production of a com¬ 
modity than is socially necessary, the duration of the necessary 
labour-time would, in his case, sensibly deviate from the 
labour-time socially necessary on an average; and consequently 
his labour would not count as average labour, nor his labour- 
power as average labour-power. It would either be not sale¬ 
able at all, or only at something below the average value of 
labour-power. A fixed minimum of efficiency in all labour is 
therefore assumed, and we shall see, later on, that capita¬ 
list production provides the means of fixing this minimum. 
Nevertheless, this minimum deviates from the average, al¬ 
though on the other hand the capitalist has to pay the average 
value of labour-power. Of the six small masters, one would 
therefore squeeze out more than the average rate of surplus- 
value, another less. The inequalities would be compensated 
for the society at large, but not for the individual masters. 
Thus the laws of the production of value are only fully realised 
for the individual producer, when he produces as a capitalist, 
and employes a number of workmen together, whose labour, 
by its collective nature, is at once stamped as average social 
fiabour. 1 

1 Ftofeeeor Rooeher olaima to hare diecovered that on needlewoman employed by 
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Even without an alteration in the system of working, the- 
simultaneous employment of a large number of labourers 
effects a revolution in the material conditions of the labour- 
process. The buildings in which they work, the store-houses 
for the raw material, the implements and utensils used simul¬ 
taneously or in turns by the workmen; in short, a portion of 
the means of production, are now consumed in common. On 
the one band, the exchange-value of these means of production 
is not increased; for the exchange-value of a commodity is not 
raised by its use-value being consumed more thoroughly and to 
greater advantage. On the other hand, they are used in com¬ 
mon, and therefore on a larger scale than before. A room 
where twenty weavers work at twenty looms must be larger 
than the room of a single weaver with two assistants. But it 
ooats less labour to build one workshop for twenty persons 
than to build ten to accommodate two weavers each; thus 
the value of the means of production that are concentrated for 
use in common on a large scale does not increase in direct pro¬ 
portion to the expansion and to the increased useful effect of 
those means. When consumed in common, they give up a 
smaller part of their value to each single product; partly 
because the total value they part with is spread over a greater 
quantity of products, and partly because their value, though 
absolutely greater, is, having regard to their sphere of action in 
the process, relatively less than the value of isolated means of 
production. Owing to this, the value of a part of the constant 
capital falls, and in proportion to the magnitude of the fall, the 
total value of the commodity also falls. The effect is the same 
as if the means of production had cost lesa The economy 
in their application is entirely owing to their being con¬ 
sumed in common by a large number of workmen. Moreover, 
this character of being necessary conditions of social labour, a 
character that distinguishes them from the dispersed and 
relatively more costly means of production of isolated, inde¬ 
pendent labourers, or small masters, is acquired even when the 

Mrs. Koscher during two days, does more work than two ntodlewomen employed 
together daring one day. The learned professor should nyt study the capitalist pro- 
oom of prodnotion in the nursery, nor under circumstances whore the principal per¬ 
sonage, tho capitalist, is wanting. 
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numerous workmen assembled together do not assist one 
another, but merely work side by side. A portion of the 
instruments of labour acquires this social character before the 
labour-process itself does so. 

Economy in the use of the means of production has to be 
considered under two aspects. First, as cheapening commodi¬ 
ties, and thereby bringing about a fall in the value of labour- 
power. Secondly, as altering the ratio of the surplus-value to 
the total capital advanced, i.e., to the sum of the values of the 
constant and variable capital. The latter aspect will not be 
considered until we come to the third book, to which, with the 
object of treating them in their proper connexion, we also 
relegate many other points that relate to the present question. 
The march of our analysis compels this splitting up of the 
subject matter, a splitting up that is quite in keeping with the 
spirit of capitalist production. For since, in this mode of pro¬ 
duction, the workman finds the instruments of labour existing 
independently of him as another man's property, economy in 
their use appears, with regard to him, to be a distinct operation, 
one tii fit does not concern him, and which, therefore, has no 
connextion with the methods by which his own personal pro¬ 
ductiveness is increased. 

When numerou labourers work together side by tide, 
whether in one am the same process, or in different but con¬ 
nected processes, they are said to co-operate, or to work in co¬ 
operation. 1 

Just as the offensive power of a squadron of cavalry, or the 
defensive power of a regiment of infantry, is essentially 
different from the sum of the offensive or defensive powers of 
the individual cavalry or infantry soldiers taken separately, so 
the sum total of the mechanical forces exerted by isolated 
workmen differs from the social force that is developed, when 
many hands take part simultaneously in one and the same un¬ 
divided operation, such as raising a heavy weight, turning a 
winch, or removing an obstacle.* In such cases the effect of 

1 “ Ooueour* de foroee." (Deetutt de Tracy, L 0 ., p. 78.) 

* u There are numerous operation! of so simple * kind u mot to admit a division 
Into porta, which cannot performed without the oo-operatien of many pairs of 
hands. I would inntvvnoe he lifting of a large tree on to a wain. , . . every thing, m 
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the combined labour could either not be produced at all by 
isolated individual labour, or it could only be produced by a 
great expenditure of time, or on a very dwarfed scale. Mot 
only have we here an increase in the productive power of the 
individual, by means of co-operation, but the creation of a new 
power, namely, the collective power of masses. 1 

-Apart from the new power that arises from the fusion of 
many' forces into one single force, mere social contact begets in 
most industries an emulation and a stimulation of the animal 
spirits that heighten the efficiency of each individual workman. 
Hence it is that a dozen persons working together will, in 
their collective working-day of 144 hours, produce far more 
than twelve isolated men each working 12 hours, or than one- 
man who works twelve days in succession.* The reason of 
this is that man is, if not as Aristotle contends, a political,* at 
all events a social animal. 

Although a number of men may be occupied together at the 
same time on the same, or the same kind of work, yet the 
labour of each, as a part of the collective labour, may corres¬ 
pond to a distinct phase of the labour-process, through all whose 
phases, in consequence of co-operation, the subject of their 
labour passes with greater speed. For instance, if a dozen 
masons place themselves in a row, so as to pass stones from the 

ebort, which cannot be done unless * great many pain of hands help each ether in 
the same undivided employment and at the same time ” (E. Q. Wakefield: " A View of 
She Art of Colonisation.” London: 1849, p. 108). 

1 “ Aa one man cannot, and ten men must strain to lift a tun of weight, yet 100 
men ean doit only by the strength of a finger of each of them.” (John Hellers; “ Pro¬ 
posals for raising a Oolledge of Industry.” London, 1696, p. 2L) 

: “ Thera is also ” (when the same number of men are employed by one farmer on 
500 scree, instead of by ten fanners with 30 acres a piece) “ an advantage in the pro¬ 
portion of servants, which will not so easily be understood but by praotioal men; for it 
is natural to say, as 1 is to 4, soars 3: to 12: but this will not hold good in practice ; 
for in harvest time and many other operations whioh require that kind of despatch 
by the throwing many hands together, the work ie better and more expeditiously 
done: f. 1. in harvest, 2 drivers, 2 loaders, 2 pitchers, 2 rakers, and the reft at the 
xiek, or in the hern, will despatch double the work that the same lumber of hands 
would do if divided into different gangs on different farme.” (“An Inquiry into the 
-connection between the preeent Price of Provisions and tha Size of Farms,' By a 
Farmer. London, 1773, pp. 7,8.) 

1 Strictly, Aristotle’s dsflnition is that man is by nature a town-sitizen. This it 
quite at characteristic of ancient classical society at Franklin’s definition of man, as 
■ tool-making animal, it characteristic of Yankeedom. 
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foot of a ladder to its summit, each of them does the same 
thing; nevertheless, their separate acts form connected parts of 
one total operation; they are particular phases, which must 
be gone through by each stone; and the stones are thus 
carried up quicker by the 24 hands of the row of men than 
they could be if each man went separately up and down the 
ladder with his burden. 1 The object is carried over the same 
distance in a shorter time. Again, a combination of labour 
occurs whenever a building, for instance, is taken in hand on 
different sides simultaneously; although here also the co¬ 
operating masons are doing the same, or the same kind of 
work. The 12 masons, in their collective working day of 144 
hours, make much more progress with the building than one 
mason could make working for 12 days, or 144 hours. The 
reason is, that a body of men working in concert has hands and 
eyes both before and behind, and is, to a certain degree, omni¬ 
present. The various parts of the work progress simul¬ 
taneously. 

In the above instances we have laid stress upon the point 
that the men do the same, or the same kind of work, because 
this, the most simple form of labour in common, plays a great 
part in co-operation, even in its most fully developed stage. 
If the work be complicated, then the mere number of the men 
who co-operate allows ef the various operations being appor¬ 
tioned to different hands, and, consequently, of being carried 
on simultaneously. The time necessary for the completion of 
the whole work is thereby shortened. 1 


> “ On doit enoore remarquer quo oette division part ielle de travail peut so fain 
quand mime 1m oavriers sont oooupis d’trne mime besogne. Dm random par exempts, 
ocoupes a faire passer de mains en mains dM briquM i on bchafaudage snpirienr, font 
tons la mime besogne, et pourtant il existe parmi eux une espeoe de division de travail, 
qni oonsiste en oe qne chaonn d’eux fait passer la briqne par un espeoe donni, et qa» 
tons ensemble la font parvenir beaucoup plus promptement 4 l’endroit marqni qulls 
ne Is feraient si ohaoun d’eux portait sa briqne lipariment jnsqn ’4 l’ichafaudage- 
supirieur,” (F. Skarbek: “TUiorie dM richesses soeiales.” Paris, 1828. t. L 
pp. 97, 98.) 

3 “Est-il question d'oxicnter on travail oompliqui, plnsieurt obosos doivent itre 
faitM simultaniment. L’un en fait one pendant qne 1’autre en feit one autre, et 
teu oontribuent 4 l’effet qu’nn seul homme n’aurait pn produire. L’un rame pendant 
qne l’autre tient le got* cm! il, et qn’un troisiime jette le filet ou harponne le poissun, 
et la ptehe a un suooie impossible sane ee oonoou-s." (DMtutt de Tracy, 1. o.) 
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In many industries, there are critical periods, determined by 
tbe nature of the process, during which certain definite results 
must be obtained. For instance, if a flock of sheep has to be 
shorn, or a field of wheat to be cut and harvested, the quantity 
and quality of the product depends on the work being begun 
and ended within a certain time. In these cases, the time 
that ought to be taken by the process is prescribed, just as it 
is in herring fishing. A single person cannot carve a working 
day of more than, say 12 hours, out of the natural day, but 100 
men co-operating extend the working day to 1,200 hours. 
The shortness of the time allowed for the work is compensated 
for by the large mass of labour thrown upon the field of pro¬ 
duction at the decisive moment. The completion of the task 
within the proper time depends on the simultaneous applica¬ 
tion of numerous combined working days; the amount of use¬ 
ful effect depends on the number of labourers; this number, 
however, is always smaller than the number of isolated 
labourers required to do the same amount of work in the t ame 
period. 1 It is owing to the absence of this kind of co-operar 
tion that, in the western part of the United States, quantities 
of corn, and in those parts of East India where English rule Las 
destroyed the old communities, quantities of cotton, are yearly 
wasted.* 

On the one hand, co-operation allows of the work being 
carried on over an extended space; it is consequently impera¬ 
tively called for in certain undertakings, such as draining, con¬ 
structing dykes, irrigation works, and the making of canals, 
roads and railways. On the other hand, while extending the 

1 M The doing of it (agricultural work) at the critical juncture ii of *o much the 
greater consequence. ” (“ An Inquiry into the Connection between the Present Price, H 
Ac., p. 9.) * 1 In agriculture, there if no more important factor than that of time.” 
(Liebig: “ Ueber Theorie und Praxis in der Landwirthfchaft.” 1866. p. 28.) 

* “ The next evil ii one which one would eoarcely expeot to find in a country which 
exports more labour than any other in the world, with the exception, perhaps, of 
China and England—the impossibility of procuring a sufficient number of hands to 
•lean the cotton. The consequence of this is that large quantities of the crop are left 
unpicked, while another portion is gathered from the ground when it has fallen, and 
is of course discoloured and partially rotted, so that for want of labour at the proper 
aeoson tb'* cultivator is actually forced to submit to the lop of a large part of that 
-crop for which England is so anxiously looking.” (Bengal Iiurkaru. Bi-Monthly 
' Ovurland Summary of Nsws, 22nd July, 18GL) 
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scale of production, it renders possible a relative contraction of 
the arena. This contraction of arena simultaneous with, and 
arising from, extension of scale, whereby a number of useless 
expenses are cut down, is owing to the conglomeration. of 
labourers, to the aggregation of various processes, and to the 
concentration of the means of production. 1 

The combined working day produces, relatively to an equal 
sum of isolated working-days, a greater quantity of use-vtiues, 
and, consequently, diminishes the labour-time necessary for the 
production of a given useful effect. Whether the combined 
working-day, in a given case, acquires this increased produc¬ 
tive power, because it heightens the mechanical force of labour, 
or extends its sphere of action over a greater space, 01 con¬ 
tracts the field of production relatively to the scale of produc¬ 
tion, or at the critical moment sets large masses of labour to 
work, or excites emulation between individuals and raises their 
animal spirits, or impresses on the similar operations carried on 
by a number of men the stamp of continuity and many-sided¬ 
ness, or performs simultaneously different operations, or econo¬ 
mises the means of production by use in common, or lends to 
individual labour the character of average social labour—which¬ 
ever of these be the cause of the increase, the special produc¬ 
tive power of the combined working day is, under all circum¬ 
stances, the social productive power of labour, or the productive 
power of social labour. This power is due to co-operation 
itself. When the labourer co-operates systematically with 
others, he strips off the fetters of his individuality, and de- 
velopes the capabilities of his species* 

As a general rule, labourers cannot co-operate without being 
brought together: their assemblage in one place is a neces-ury 

1 In the progress of culture “ all, and perhaps more than all, the capital and labour 
which onoe loosely ocoupied 500 acres, are now concentrated for the more complete 
tillage of 100. ” Although “ relatively to the amount of capital and labour employed, 
apaci is concentrated, it is an enlarged sphere of production, as compared to the 
sphere of production formerly oooupied or worked upon by one single indej>endent 
agent of production.” (R. Jones: “An Essay on tho Distribution of Wealth,” parti. 
On Rent London, 1831, p. 191.) 

* “La forta di ciascuno uorno i minima, ma la riuuione delle minime tone tocua 
4 U)A form totnle maggiore anuhe della somrna delle forse medesime fino a che lo torse 
f per ewsere riunite possono diminiiere il tempo ed accrescere lo spoiuo della loro ariune. 1 ' 
*y.,\ R. Tuili, Note to K Verii, 1. c. t., *v. p. 19ti.) 
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condition of their co-operation. Hence wage labourers cannot 
co-operate, unless they are employed simultaneously by the' 
same capital, the same capitalist, and unless therefore their 
labour-powers are bought simultaneously by him. The total 
value of these labour-powers, or the amount of the wages of 
these labourers for a day, or a week, as the case may be, must 
be ready in the pocket of the capitalist, before the workmen 
are assembled l'or the process of production. The payment of 
300 workmen at once, though only for one day, requires a 
greater outlay of capital, than does the payment of a smaller 
number of men, week by week, during a whole year. Hence 
the number of the labourers that co-operate, or the scale of 
co-operation, depends, in the first instance, on the amount of 
capital that the individual capitalist can spare for the purchase 
of labour-power; in other words, on the extent to which a 
single capitalist has command over the means of subsistence of 
a number of labourers. 

And as with the variable, so it is with the constant capital. 
For example, the outlay on raw material is 30 times as great, 
for the capitalist who employs 300 men, as it is for each of 
the 30 capitalists who employ 10 men. The value and quan¬ 
tity of the instruments of labour used in common do not, it is 
true, increase at the same rate as the number of workmen, hut 
they do increase very considerably. Hence, concentration of 
large masses of the means of production in the hands of indi¬ 
vidual capitalists, is a material condition for the co-operation 
of wage-labourers, and the extent of the co-operation or the 
scale of production, depends on the extent of this concentration. 

We saw in a former chapter, that a certain minimum amount 
of capital was necessary, in order that the number of labourers 
simultaneously employed, and, consequently, the amount of 
surplus-value produced, might suffice to liberate the employei 
himself from manual labour, to convert him from a snnii 
master into a capitalist, and thus formally to establish capita- 
list production. We now see that a certain minimum amount 
is a necessary condition for the conversion of numerous isolated 
and independent processes into one combined social process. 

We also saw that at first, the subjection of labour to capital! 
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was only a formal result of the fact, that the labourer, instead 
of working for himself, works for and consequently under the 
capitalist. By the co-operation of numerous wage-labourers, 
the sway of capital developed into a requisite for carrying on 
the labour-process itself, into a real requisite of production. 
That a capitalist should command on the field of production, 
is now as indispensable as that a general should command on 
the field of battle. 

All combined labour on a large scale requires more or less, a 
directing authority, in order to secure the harmonious working 
of the individual activities, and to perform the general func¬ 
tions that have their origin in the action of the combined 
organism, as distinguished from the action of its separate 
organs. A single violin player is his own conductor; an 
orchestra requires a separate one. The work of directing, 
superintending, and adjusting, becomes ore; of the functions of 
capital, from the moment that the labour under the control of 
capital, becomes co-operative. Once a function of capita', it 
acquires special characteristics. 

The directing motive, the end and aim of capitalist |>i educ¬ 
tion, is to extract the greatest possible amount of surplus- 
value, 1 and consequently to exploit labour-power to the great.wt 
possible extent As the number of the co-operating labourers 
increases, so too does their resistance to the domination ol 
capital, and with it, the necessity for capital to overcome this 
resistance by counter-pressure. The control exercised by the 
capitalist is not only a special function, due to the nature oi 
the social labour-process, and peculiar to that process, but it is. 
at the same time, a function of the exploitation of a social 
labour-process, and is consequently rooted in the unavoidable 
antagonism between the exploiter and the living and labouring 
raw material he exploits. 

Again, in proportion to the increasing mass of the means of 
production, now no longer the property of the labourer, but 
of the capitalist, the necessity increases for some effective 
control over the proper application of those means* Moreover, 

1 “ Profit* ... is the sole end of trade.” (J. Vanderlint, 1. c., p. 11.) 

*Tl«at Philistine '/apm* the Spf.ctalor, state* that after the introduction of 
* aort of partnenbiy between capitalist and workmen in the “ Wirework Coruixmy 

X 
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the co-operation of wage labourers is entirely brought about 
by the capital that employs them. Their union into one 
single productive body and the establishment of a connexion 
between their individual functions, are matters foreign and 
external to them, are not their own act, but the act of the 
capital that brings and keeps them together. Hence the con¬ 
nexion existing between their various labours appears to them, 
ideally, in the shape of a preconceived plan of the capitalist, 
and practically in the shape of the authority of the same capi¬ 
talist, in the shape of the powerful will of another, who sub¬ 
jects their activity to his aims. If, then, the control of the 
capitalist is in substance twofold by reason of the twofold 
nature of the process of production itself,—which, on the one 
band, is a social process for producing use-values, on the 
other, a process for creating surplus-value—in form that con¬ 
trol is despotic. As co-operation extends its Beale, this despot¬ 
ism takes forms peculiar to itself. Just as at first the capi¬ 
talist is relieved from actual labour so soon as his capital has 
reached that minimum amount with which capitalist pro¬ 
duction, as such, begins, so now, be hands over the work of 
direct and constant supervision of the individual workmen, 
and groups of workmen, to a special kind of wage labourer. 
An industrial army of workmen, under the command of a 
capitalist, requires, like a real army, officers (managers), and 
sergeants-(foremen, overlookers), who, while the work is being 
done, command in the name of the capitalist. The work of 
supervision becomes their established and exclusive function. 
When comparing the mode of production of isolated peasants 
and artizans with production by slave labour, the political 
economist counts this labour of superintendence among tbe 
faux frais of production. But, when considering the capital- 

of Manchester/' "the first result was a sudden decrease in waste, tbe men not 
eeeing why they should waste their own property any more than any other 
toaster’s, and waste in, perhaps, next to bad debts, the greatest source of raanufactur- 
Jig loss.” The same paper finds that the main defect in the Rochdale co-operative 
experiments is this: "They showed that associations of workmen could manage 
shops, mills, and almost all forms of industry with suocess, and they immediately 
Improved the condition of the men; but then they did not leave a clear place for 
masters." Quelle horreur l 

) Professor Cairns, after stating that the superintendence of labour is a leading 
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■1st mode of production, he, on the contrary, treats the work 
of control made necessaiy by the co-operative character of the 
labour process as identical with the different work of control, 
necessitated by the capitalist character of that process and the 
antagonism of interests between capitalist and labourer. 1 It 
is not because he is a leader of industry that a man is a 
capitalist; on the contrary, he is a leader of industry because 
he is a capitalist. The leadership of industry is an attribute 
of capital, just as in feudal times the functions of general and 
judge were attributes of landed property. 1 

The labourer is the owner of his labour-power until he has 
done bargaining for its sale with the capitalist; and he can 
sell no more than what he has— i.e., his individual, iso¬ 
lated labour-power. This state of things is in no way altered 
by the fact that the capitalist, instead of buying the labour- 
power of one man, buys that of 100, and enters into separate 
contracts with 100 unconnected men instead of with one. He 
is at liberty to set the 100 men to work, without letting them 
co-operate. He pays them the value of 100 independent 
labour-powers, but he does not pay for the combined labour- 
power of the hundred. Being independent of each other, the 
labourers are isolated persons, who enter into relations with 
the capitalist, but not with one another. This co-operation 
begins only with the labour process, but they have then ceased 
to belong to themselves. On entering that process, they be¬ 
come incorporated with capital. As co-operators, as members 
of a working organism, they are but special modes of existence 
of capital. Hence, the productive power developed by the 
labourer when working in co-operation, is the productive 

feature of production by ilavei in the Southern States of North America, oontinuee: 
“The peasant proprietor (of the North), appropriating the whole produce of hit toil, 
needi no other stimulus to exertion. Superintendence is here oompletely dispensed 
with.” (Cairnei, 1. c., pp. 48, 49.) 

1 Sir James Steuart, a writer altogether remarkable for his quick eye for the 
characteristic social distinctions between different modes of production, says: “Why 
do large undertakings in the manufacturing way ruin private industry, but by coming 
nearer to the simplicity of slaves ?” (“Prin. of Pol. Keen./ London, 1707, v. I., p. 
M7, 108 .) 

* Auguste Comte and hij school might therefore have shown that feudal lords are 
an eternal neoearity% the same way that they have done in the eaee of th* ’onN 
of capital. 
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power of capital. This power is developed gratuitously, when¬ 
ever the workmen are placed under given conditions, and it is 
capital that places them under such conditions. Because this 
power costs capital nothing, and because, on the other hand, 
the labourer himself does not develop it before his labour 
belongs to capital, it appears as a power with which capital 
is endowed by Nature—a productive power that is immanent 
in capital. 

The colossal effects of simple co-operation are to be seen in 
t.h<- gigantic structures of the ancient Asiatics, Egyptians, 
Eli uscans, &c. “ It has happened in times past that these 
Oriental states, after supplying^the expenses of their civil and 
military establishments, have found themselves in possession 
of a surplus which they could apply to works of magnificence 
or utility, and in the construction of these their command over 
the hands and arms of almost the entire non-agricultura! 
population has produced stupendous monuments which still 
indicate their power. The teeming vaEey of the Nile . . . 
produced food for a swarming non-agricultural population, and 
this food, belonging to the monarch and the priesthood, afforded 
the means of erecting the mighty monuments which filled the 
land. ... In moving the colossal statues and vast masses of 
which the transport creates wonder, human labour almost 
alone, was prodigally used.... The number of the labourers and 
the concentration of their efforts sufficed. We see mighty coral 
reefs rising from the depths of the ocean into islands and firm 
land, yet each individual depositor is puny, weak, and con¬ 
temptible. The non-agricultural labourers of an Asiatic 
monarchy have little but their individual bodily exertions to 
bring to the task, but their number is their strength, and the 
power of directing these masses gave rise to the palaces and 
temples, the pyramids, and the armies of gigantic statues of 
which the remains astonish and perplex us. It is that con¬ 
finement of the revenues which feed them, to one or a few 
hands, which makes such undertakings possible.” 1 This power 

1 R. Jonec. "Text-book of Lecture*,” 4o„ pp. 77, 78. The ancient Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and other collection! in London, and in other European capital*, make- 
w eye-witneeeae of the modes of carrying on that co-opera tire labour. 
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of Asiatic and Egyptian kings, Etruscan theocrats, &c., has in 
modern society been transferred to the capitalist, whether be 
be an isolated, or as in joint stock companies, a collective 
capitalist 

Co-operation, such as we find it at the dawn of human 
development, among races who live by the chase, 1 or, say, in 
the agriculture of Indian communities, is based, on the one 
hand, on ownership in common of the means of production, 
and on the o ber hand, on the fact, that in those cases, each 
individual has no more torn himself oil' from the navel- 
string of his tribe or community, than each bee has freed 
itself from connexion with the hive. Such co-operation is 
distinguished from capitalistic co-operation by both of the 
above characteristics. The sporadic application of co-operation 
on a large scale in ancient times, in the middle ages, and in 
modern colonies, reposes on relations of dominion and servi¬ 
tude, principally on slavery. The capitalistic form, on the 
contrary, presupposes from first to last, the free wage labourer, 
who sells his labour-power to capital Historically, however, 
this form is developed in opposition to peasant agriculture 
and to the carrying on of independent handicrafts whether in 
guilds or not. 5 From the standpoint of these, capitalistic co¬ 
operation does not manifest itself as a particular historical 
form of co-operation, but co-operation itself appears to be a 
historical form peculiar to, and specifically distinguishing, the 
capitalist process of production. 

Just as the social productive power of labour that is de¬ 
veloped by co-operation, appears to be the productive power 
of capital, so co-operation itself, contrasted with the process of 
production carried on by isolated independent labourers, or 
even by small employers, appears to be a specific form of the 

1 Liuguet is probably right, when in his ‘‘Theorie dea Lois Omits,” he declares 
hunting to he the first form of oo-operatiou, and man-hunting (war) one of the earliest 
forms of hunting, 

3 Peasaut agriculture on a small scale, and the carrying on of independent handi¬ 
crafts, which together form the basis of the feudal mode of production, and after 
the dissolution of that system, continue side by side with the capitalist mode, also 
form tho economic foundation of the classical communities at their best, after the 
primitiw- form of ownership of land in common had disappeared, and before slavery 
had seir< d 011 production in earn not. 
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capitalist process of production. It is the first change experi¬ 
enced by the actual labour-process, when subjected to capital 
This change takes place spontaneously. The simultaneous 
employment of a large number of wage-labourers, in one and 
the same process, which is a nocessajy condition of this change, 
also forms the starting point of capitalist production. This 
point coincides with the birth of capital itself. If then, on the 
one band, the capitalist mode of production presents itself to 
us historically, as a necessary condition to the transformation 
of the labour-process into a social process, so, on the other hand, 
this social form of the labour-process presents itself, as a method 
employed by capital for the more profitable exploitation of 
labour, by increasing that labour’s productiveness. 

In the elementary form, under which we have hitherto 
viewed it, co-operation is a necessary concomitant of all pro¬ 
duction on a large scale, but it does not, in itself, represent 
a fixed form characteristic of a particular epoch in the develop¬ 
ment of the capitalist mode of production. At the most it 
appears to do so, and that only approximately, in the handi¬ 
craft-like beginnings of manufacture,’ and in that kind of 
agriculture on a large scale, which corresponds to the epoch of 
manufacture, and is distinguished from peasant agriculture, 
mainly by the number of the labourers simultaneously em¬ 
ployed, and by the mass of the means of production con¬ 
centrated for their use. Simple co-operation is always the 
prevailing form, in those branches of production in which 
capital operates on a large scale, and division of labour and 
machinery play but a subordinate pari 

Co-operation ever constitutes the fundamental form of the 
capitalist mode of production; nevertheleas, the elementary 
form of co-operation continues to subsist as a particular form 
of capitalist production side by side with the more developed 
forms ot that mode of production. 

“ Whether the united ikiU, industry, and emulation of many together on tha 
same work not. the way to advance it? And whether it had been otlierwiM 
possible for England, to have carried on her Woollen Manufacture to so great a per* 
faction?” (Berkeley. “The Querist.” Loudon, 1750, p. W3, par. 521.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DIVISION OF LABOUR AND MANUFACTURE. 

RECTI OH L— TWOFOLD OKKUN OF MANUFAOTHE1. 

That co-operation which is based on division of labour, assumes 
its typical form in manufacture, and is the prevalent character¬ 
istic form of the capitalist process of production throughout 
the manufacturing period properly so called. That period, 
roughly speaking, extends from the middle of the 16 th to the 
last third of the 18 th century. 

Manufacture takes its rise in two ways:— 

(1.) By the assemblage, in one workshop under the control 
•!' a single capitalist, of labourers belonging to various inde- 
cndent handicrafts, but through whose hands a given article 
i cast pass on its way to completion. A carriage, for example, 
was formerly the product of the labour of a great number of inde¬ 
pendent artificers, such as wheelwrights, harness-makers, tailors, 
locksmiths,upholsterers,turners,fringe-makers,glaziers,painters, 
polishers, gilders, &c. In the manufacture of carriages, how¬ 
ever, all these different artificers are assembled in one build¬ 
ing, where they work into one another’s hands. It is truothat 
a carriage cannot be gilt before it has been made. But if a' 
number of carriages are being made simultaneously, some may 
be in the hands of the gilders while others are going through an 
earlier process. So far, we are still in the domain of simple 
co-operation, which finds its materials ready to hand in the 
shape of men and things. But very soon an important change 
takes place. The tailor, the locksmith, and the other artificers, 
being now exclusively occupied in carriage-making, each gradu¬ 
ally loses, through want of practice, the ability to carry on, to 
its full extent, his old handicraft. But, on the other hand, his 
activity now confined in one groove, assumes the form best 
adapted to the narrowed sphere of action. At first, carriage 
manufacture is a combination of various independent handi¬ 
crafts. By degrees, it becomes the splitting up of carriage 
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making into its various detail processes, each of which 
crystallizes into the exclusive function of a particular work¬ 
man, the manufacture, as a whole, being carried on by the men 
in conjunction. In the same way, cloth manufacture, as also a 
whole series of other manufactures, arose by combining 
different handicrafts together under the control of a single 
capitalist. 1 

(2.) Manufacture also arises in a way exactly the reverse of 
this—namely, by one capitalist employing simultaneously in 
one workshop a number of artificers, who all do the same, or 
the same kind of work, such as making paper, type, or needles. 
This is co-operation in its most elementary form. Each of 
those artificers (with the help, perhaps, of one or two appren¬ 
tices), makes the entire commodity, and he consequently 
performs in succession all the operations necessary for its 
production. He still works in his old handicraft-like way. 
But very soon external circumstances cause a different use to 
be made of the concentration of the workmen on one spot, and 
of the simultaneousness of their work. An increased quantity 
of the article has perhaps to be delivered within a given time. 
The work is therefore re-distributed. Instead of each man 
being allowed to perform all the various operations in succes¬ 
sion, these operations are changed into disconnected, isolated 
ones, carried on side by side; each is assigned to a different 
artificer, and the whole of them together are performed simul¬ 
taneously by the co-operating workmen. This accidental 
repartition gets repeated, developes advantages of its own, and 
gradually ossifies into a systematic division of labour. The 

1 To give a more modern initance: The Bilk spinning and weaving of Lyon* and 
Nlmo* “ eat tonte patriarcale; elle emploie beaucoup de femmes et d'enfant*, mai* 
sana let fpniaer ni 1 m oorrompre ; elle les laiase dan* leur belles vallfces de la Drftme, 
4u Var, de l’Isdre, de Vaucluse, pour y fclever desvera et dfeviderleurs oooon*; jamais 
elle ntatrc dan* une veritable fabrique. Pour 6tre ausai bien obaervi . . . 1* principe 
de la division du travail *’y rev6t d'un caractdre special. H y a bien de* dbvideusea, 
ties m oulinoura, dot teinturiers, de» enoolleura, puia de* tiaaeranda ; il* ne sont paa 

riuni* dans un m6me atabliaaement, ne dependent paa d’un mfirae mattre; too* il* 
tout Independents.” (A. Blanqui: “ Cour* d’Eoon. InduBtrielle.” Recueilli par A. 
Blais*. Pari*, 1838-39, pp. 79). Sinoe Blanqui wrote this, the variou* independent 
labourer* have, to some extent, been united in factories. [And since Marx wrot« 
tb# above, the j>owerloora ha* invaded these factories, and u now—1886—rapidly 
•uparaading the handloom. Ed.] 
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commodity, from being the individual product of an inde¬ 
pendent artificer, becomes the social product of a union of 
artificers, each of whom performs one, and only one, of the 
-constituent partial operations. The same operations which, in 
-the case of a papermaker belonging to a German Guild, merged 
-one into the other as the successive acts of one artificer, became 
in the Dutch paper manufacture so many partial operations 
carried on side by side by numerous co-operating labourers. 
The needlemaker of the Nuremberg Guild was the corner¬ 
stone on which the English needle manufacture was raised. 
But while in Nuremberg that single artificer performed a series 
of perhaps 20 operations one after another, in England it was 
not long before there were 20 needlemakers side by side, each 
performing one alone of those 20 operations; and in conse¬ 
quence of further experience, each of those 20 operations was 
again split up, isolated, and made the exclusive function of a 
separate workman. 

Tiie mode in which manufacture arises, its growth out of 
handicrafts, is therefore twofold. On the one hand, it arises 
from the union of various independent handicrafts, which become 
stripped of their independence and specialised to such an extent 
-as to be reduced to mere supplementary partial processes in the 
production of one particular commodity. On the other hand, 
it arises from the co-operation of artificers of one handicraft; 
it splits up that particular handicraft into its various detail 
operations, isolating, and making these operations independent 
of one another up to the point where each becomes the exclusive 
function of a particular labourer. On the one hand, therefore, 
manufacture either introduces division of labour into a process 
of production, or further developes that division; on the other 
hand, it unites together handicrafts that were formerly separate. 
But whatever may have been its particular starting point, its 
final form is invariably the same—a productive mechanism 
whose parts are human beings. 

B'or a proper understanding of the division of labour in 
•manufacture, it ; s essential that the following points be firmly 
grasped. First, the •decomposition of a process of production 
into its various successive steps coincides, here, strictly with 
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the resolution of a handicraft into its successive manual! 
operations. Whether complex or simple, each operation has 
to be done by hand, retains the character of a handicraft, and 
is therefore dependent on the strength, skill, quickness, and 
sureness, of the individual workman in handling his tools. 
The handicraft continues to be the basis. This narrow 
technical basis excludes a really scientific analysis of any 
definite process of industrial production, since it is still a con¬ 
dition that each detail process gone through by the product 
must be capable of being done by hand and of forming, in its 
way. a separate handicraft. It is just because handicraft skill 
continues, in this way, to be the foundation of the process of 
production, that each workman becomes exclusively assigned 
to h partial function, and that for the rest of his life, his labour- 
power is turned into the organ of this detail function. 

Secondly, this division of labour is a particular sort of co¬ 
operation, and many of its disadvantages spring from the 
general character of co-operation, and not from this particular 
form of it. 


BVCTION 2.—TBS DETAIL LABOURER AND HIS IMPLEMENTS. 

If we now go more into detail, it is, in the first place, clear 
that, a labourer who all his life performs one and the same 
simple operation, converts his whole body into the automatic, 
socialised implement of that operation. Consequently, he 
takes less time in doing it, than the artificer who performs a 
whole series of operations in succession. But the collective 
labourer, who constitutes the living mechanism of manufacture, 
is made up solely of such specialised detail labourers. Hence, 
in comparison with the independent handicraft, more is pro¬ 
duced in a given time, or the productive power of labour is 
increased. 1 Moreover, when once this fractional work is es¬ 
tablished as the exclusive function of one person, the methods 
it employs become perfected. The workman’s continued 

; "The more any manufacture of rnuoh varioty shall be distributed and assigned.,' 
to Hilferent artists, the same must needs be better done ajid with groatrr expedition*, 
wrtb loss of time and labour." (“The Advantages of tho East India Vradv, 1 * 
Lond. 1720. p. 7D 
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repetition of the same simple act, and the concentration of his 
att ntion on it, teach him by experience how to attain the 
desi -ed effect with the minimum of exertion. But since there 
are ilways several generations of labourers living at one time, 
and working together at the manufacture of a given article, 
the technical skill, the tricks of the trade thus acquired, 
Irecoroe established, and are accumulated and handed down.' 
Manufacture, in fact, produces the skill of the detail labourer, 
by reproducing, and systematically driving to an extreme 
within the workshop, the naturally developed differentiation of 
trades, which it found ready to hand in society at large. On 
the other hand, the conversion of fractional work into the lifo- 
caliing of one man, corresponds to the tendency shown by 
earlier societies, to make trades hereditary ; either to petrify 
them into castes, or whenever definite historical conditions 
beget in the individual a tendency to vary in a manner incom¬ 
patible with the nature of castes, to ossify them into guilds. 
Castes and guilds arise from the action of the same natural 
law, that regulates the differentiation of plants and animals 
into species and varieties, except that, when a certain degree 
of development, has been reached, the heredity of castes and 
the exclusiveness of guilds are ordained as a law of society. 

“ The muslins of Dakka in fineness, the calicoes and other piece 
goods of Coromandel in brilliant and durable colours, have 
never been su>passed. Yet they are produced without capital, 
machinery, division of labour, or any of those means which 
give such facilities to the manufacturing interest of Europe. 
The weaver is merely a detached individual, working a web 

1 “Easy labour is transmitted skilL” (Th. Hodgskin, L 0 . p. 125). 

1 The arts also have ... in Egypt reaohed the requisite degree of perfection. 
For ii is the only oountry where artificers may not in any way meddle with the 
affair?of ar other class of oituens, but must follow that calling alone which by law is 

tareditary in their clan.In other oountrles it is found that tradesman divide 

their attention between too many objects. At one time they try agriculture, at 
another they take to commeroe, at another they busy themselves with two or three 
dfeeuy aiiouB at once. In free countries, they mostly frequent the assemblies of the 

people. In Egypt, on the contrary, every artificer is severely punished if he 

meddles with affairs of State, or oarries on several trades at once. Thus there i»- 
nothing to disturb their application to their calling. . . . Moreover, sinoe they in¬ 
herit from their forefathers numerous rules, they are eager to disoover fresh- 
advantages.” (Diodorus Siculus: BibL Hist Lie. 74.) 
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when ordered of a customer, and with a loom of the rudest 
construction, consisting sometimes of a few branches or bars of 
wood, put roughly together. There is even no expedient for 
Tolling up the warp; the loom must therefore be kept 
•stretched to its full length, and becomes so inconveniently 
large, that it cannot be contained within the hut of the 
manufacturer, who is therefore compelled to ply his trade in 
the open air, where it is interrupted by every vicissitude of 
the weather.” 1 It is only the special skill accumulated from 
generation to generation, and transmitted from father to s»n, 
that gives to the Hindoo, as it does to the spider, this pro¬ 
ficiency. And yet the work of such a Hindoo weaver is very 
complicated, compared with that of a manufacturing labourer. 

An artificer, who performs one after another the various 
fractional operations in the production of a finished article, 
must at one time change his place, at another his tools. The 
transition from one operation to another interrupts the flow 
of his labour, and creates, so to say, gaps in his working day. 
These gaps close up so soon as he is tied to one and the same 
-operation all day long; they vanish in proportion as the 
-changes in his work diminish. The resulting increased pro¬ 
ductive power is owing either to an increased expenditure 
of labour-power in a given time— it., to increased intensity 
of labour—or to a decrease in the amount of labour-power un- 
prod uctively consumed. The extra expenditure of power, 
demanded by every transition from rest to motion, is made up 
for by prolonging the duration of tbe normal velocity when 
once acquired. On the other hand, constant labour of one 
uniform kind disturbs the intensity and flow of a man’s animal 
spirits, which find recreation and delight in mere change of 
activity. 

The productiveness of labour depends not only on the pro¬ 
ficiency of the workman, but on the perfection of his tools. 
Tools of the same kind, such as knives, drills, gimlets, ham¬ 
mers, &e., may be employed in different processes; and the 

1 Historical and descriptive aooount of Brit. India, &c., by iH’igh Murray and James 
Wilson, &c., Edinburg 1832. ▼. IL p. 449. The Indian loom is upright, i.e., the 
-mop is stretched vertically. 
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same tool may serve various purposes in a single process. But 
so soon as the different operations of a labour-process are dis¬ 
connected the one from the other, and each fractional operation 
acquires in the hands of the detail labourer a suitable and 
peculiar form, alterations become necessary in the implements 
that previously served more than one purpose. The direction 
taken by this change is determined by the difficulties ex¬ 
perienced in consequence of the unchanged form of the imple¬ 
ment. Manufacture is characterized by the differentiation of 
the instruments 01 labour—a differentiation whereby imple¬ 
ments of a given sort acquire fixed shapes, adapted to each 
particular application, and by the specialisation of those in¬ 
struments, giving to each special implement its full play only 
in the hands of a specific detail labourer, In Birmingham 
alone 500 varieties of hammers are produced, and not only is 
each adapted to one particular process, but several varieties 
often serve exclusively for the different operations in one and 
the same process. The manufacturing period simplifies, im¬ 
proves, and multiplies the implements of labour, by adapting 
them to the exclusively special functions of each detail la¬ 
bourer.* It thus creates at the same time one of the material 
conditions for the existence of machinery, which consists of a 
combination of simple instruments. 

The detail labourer and his implements are the simplest 
elements of manufacture. Let us now turn to its aspect as a 
whole. 

SECTION 3.—THE TWO FUNDAMENTAL FORMS OF MANUFACTURE : 

HETEROGENEOUS MANUFACTURE, SERIAL MANUFACTURE. 

The organisation of manufacture has two fundamental forms, 
which, in spite of occasional blending, are essentially different 

1 Darwin in hit epoch-making work on the origin of species, remarks, with reference 
to the natural organs of plants and animals, “ So long as one and the same organ has 
different kinds of work to perform, a ground for its changeability may possibly be 
found in this, that natural selection preserves or suppresses each small variation of 
form loss carefully than if that organ were destined for one special purpose alone 
Thus, knives that are adapted to out all sorts of things, may, on the whole, be of one 
shape ; but an iinplem*nt destined to be used exclusively in one way must have a 
different shape for every different use." 
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in kind, and, moreover, play very distinct parts in the aul 
sequent transformation of manufacture into modem industry 
carried on by machinery. This double character arises from 
the nature of the article produced. This article either results 
from the mere mechanical fitting together of partial products 
made independently, or owes its completed shape to a series of 
connected processes and manipulations. 

A locomotive, for instance, consists of more than 5000 inde¬ 
pendent parts. It cannot, however, serve as an example of 
the first kind of genuine manufacture, for it is a structure 
produced by modem mechanical industry. But a watch can; 
and William Petty used it to illustrate the division of labour 
in manufacture. Formerly the individual work of a Nurem¬ 
berg artificer, the watch has been transformed into the social 
product of an immense number of detail labourers, such as 
mainspring makers, dial makers, spiral spring makers, jewelled 
hole makers, ruby lever makers, hand makers, case makers, 
screw makers, gilders, with numerous sub-divisions, such as 
wheel makers (brass and steel separate), pin makers, movement 
makers, acheveur de pignon (fixes the wheels on the axles, 
polishes the facets, (fee.), pivot makers, planteur de finissage 
(puts the wheels and springs in the works), finisseur de bardlet 
(cuts teeth in the wheels, makes the holes of the right size, 
&c.), escapement makers, cylinder makers for cylinder escape¬ 
ments, escapement wheel makers, balance wheel makers, ra- 
quette makers’ (apparatus for regulating the watch), the 
planteur d’bchappement (escapement maker proper); then the 
repasseur de bardlet (finishes the box for the spring, &c.)„ 
steel polishers, wheel polishers, screw polishers, figure painters, 
dial enameUers (melt the enamel on the copper), fabricant de 
pendants (makes the ring by which the case is hung), finisseur 
de charnibre (puts the brass hinge in the cover, &c.), faiseur de 
secret (puts in the springs that open the case), graveur, ciseleur, 
polisseur de boite, &c., See., and last of all the repasseur, who 
fits together the whole watch and hands it over in a going 
state. Only a few parts of the watch pass through several 
hands; and all these membra disjecta cqme together for the 
first time in the hand that binds them into one mechanical 
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whole. This external relation between the finished product, 
and its various and diverse elements makes it, as well in this 
■case as in the case of all similar finished articles, a matter of 
•chance whether the detail labourers are brought together in 
one workshop or not The detail opexationa may further be 
carried on like so many independent handicrafts, as they are 
in the Cantons of Vaud and Neufch&tel; while in Geneva there 
exist large watch manufactories where the detail labourers 
directly co-operate under the control of a single capitalist. 
And even in the latter case the dial, the springs, and the case, 
are seldom made in the factory itself. To carry on the trade 
as a manufacture, with concentration of workmen, is, in the 
watch trade, profitable only under exceptional conditions, be¬ 
cause competition is greater between the labourers who desire 
to work at home, and because the splitting up of the work 
into a number of heterogeneous processes, permits but little 
use of the instruments of labour in common, and the capitalist, 
by scattering the work, saves the outlay on workshops, &c.‘ 
Nevertheless the position of this detail labourer who, though 
be works at home, does so for a capitalist (manufacturer, 
Atablisseur), is very different from that of the independent 
artificer, who works for his own customers* 

The second kind of manufacture, its perfected form, pro¬ 
duces articles that go through connected phases of develop- 

* In the jroar 1854 Geneve produced 80,000 wutehe*, which !> not one-fifth of the 
production In the Canton of NeufchAtcl. La Chaux-de-Fond alone, which wc may 
took upon as a huge watch manufactory, produceH yearly twice as many an Geneva. 
From 1850-61 Geneva produced 750,000 watches. See “ Report from Geneva on tho 
"Watch Trade” in “ Reports by H. M.'s Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on tho 
Manufactures, Commerce, &c., No. 6, 1863.” The want of connexion alone, between 
the processes into which the production of artioles that merely consist of ports fitted 
together is split up, makes it very difficult to convert such a manufacture into a 
branch of modern industry oarried ou by machinery ; but in the case of a watch there 
are two other impediments in addition, the minuteness and delicacy of its pai te, and 
its character as an article of luxury. Hence their variety, which is such, that in the 
best London houses scarcely a dosen watches are made alike in the course of a year. 
The watch manufactory of Messrs. Vacheron k Constantin, in which machinery has 
been employed with suocess, produces at the most three or four different varivtn s nf 
«*e and form. 

1 In watchmaking, that classical example of heterogeneous manufacture, we may 
«tudy with great accuracy*the above mentioned differentiation and specialise riot. of 
4he instruments of labour caused by the sub-division of handicrafts. 
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ment, through a series of processes step by step, like the wire* 
in the manufacture of needles, which passes through the hands 
of 72 and sometimes even 92 different detail workmen. 

In so far as such a manufacture, when first started, com¬ 
bines scattered handicrafts, it lessens the space by which the 
various phases of production are separated from each other. 
The time taken in passing from one stage to another is 
shortened, so is the labour that effectuates this passage. 1 In 
comparison with a handicraft, productive power is gained, and 
this gain is owing to the general co-operative character of 
manufacture. On the other hand, division of labour, winch is 
the distinguishing principle of manufacture, requires the isola¬ 
tion of the various stages of production and their independ¬ 
ence of each other. The establishment and maintenance of a 
connexion between the isolated functions necessitates the in¬ 
cessant transport of the article from one hand to another, and 
from one process to another. From the standpoint cf modern 
mechanical industry, this necessity stands forth as a character¬ 
istic and costly disadvantage, and one that is immanent in tin- 
principle of manufacture.’ 

If we confine our attention to some particular lot of raw 
materials, of rags, for instance, in paper manufacture, oi «. 1 
wire in needle manufacture, we perceive that it passes iu 
succession through a series of stages in the hands of the 
vaiious detail workmen until completion. On the other hand, 
if we look at the workshop as a whole, we see the raw material 
in all the stages of its production at the same time. The col¬ 
lective labourer, with one set of his many hands armed with 
one kind of tools, draws the wire, with another set, armed 
with different tools, he, at the same time, straightens it, with 
another, he cuts it, with another, points it, and so on. The- 
different detail processes, which were successive in time, have 
become simultaneous, go on side by side in space. Hence, 

1 “ In ao close a oohabitation of the people, the carriage moat needs be less.” (“ The 
Advantages of the East India Trade,” p. 106.) 

• “The isolation of the different stages of manufacture, consequent upon the em¬ 
ployment of mannal labour, adds immensely to the cost of production, the lo 
mainly arising from the mere removals from one process to'another." (“ The Ind' 

*1 Nations." Load., 1856. Part II. p. 200.) 
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production of a greater quantum of finished commodities in a 
given time. 1 This simultaneity, it is true, is due to the 
general co-operative form of the process as a whole; but 
Manufacture not only finds tho conditions for co- operation 
ready to hand, it also, to some extent, creates them by the 
sub-division of handicraft labour. On the other hand, it 
accomplishes this social organisation of the labour-process only 
by riveting each labourer to a single fractional detail. 

Since the fractional product of ouch detail labourer is, at tho 
same time, only a p; rticular stage in the development of one 
and the same finished article, each labourer, or each group of 
labourers, prepares the raw material for another labourer or 
group. The result of the labour of the ono is the starting 
point, for the I bour of the other. The one workman therefore 
gives occupation directly to the other. The labour-time 
necessary in each partial process, for attaining the desired 
effect, is learnt by experience j and the mechanism of Manu¬ 
facture, as a whole, is basod on the assumption that a given 
result will be obtained in a given time. It is only on this 
assumption that the various supplementary labour-processes 
can proceed uninterruptedly, simultaneously, and side by side. 
It is clear that this direct dependence of the operations, and 
therefore of the labourers, on each other, compels each one of 
them to spend on his work no more than the necessary time, 
and thus a continuity, uniformity, regularity, order,’ and evon 
intensity of labour, of quite a different kind, is begotten than 
is to be found in an independent handicraft or even in simple 
co-operation. The rule, that the labour-time expended on a 
commodity should not exceed that which is socially necessary 
for its production, appears, in the production of commodities 
generally, to be established by the mere effect of competition ; 

* “It (the divieion of labour) produce* also ao economy of time by separating tho 
work into its different branched, all of which maybe carri-d on into execution at the 
■nine moment. . . By oarrying on all tho different processes at once, which an in¬ 
dividual must have executed separately, it becomes possible to produce a multitude 
of pins completely finished in the same time as a single pin might have been eitbei 
out or pointed.” (Dugald Stewart, 1. p. 819.) 

c " The more variety of artists to every maunfacture ... the greater the order 
nmi regularity of every work, the same must needs he done in leee time, Inc c-c -ur 
i asnst he less. ” ( “The A J vantages, ”4c., p. CIS. 1 
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since, to express ourselves superficially, each single producer 
is obliged to sell his commodity at its market price. In 
Manufacture, on the contrary, the turning out of a given 
quantum of product in a given time is a technical law of the 
process of production itself. 1 

Different operations take, however, unequal periods, and yield 
therefore, in equal times unequal quantities of fractional pro¬ 
ducts. If, therefore, the same labourer has, day after day, to 
perform the same operation, there must be a different number 
of labourers for each operation; for instance, in type manufac¬ 
ture, there are four founders and two breakers to one rubber: 
the founder casts 2,000 type an hour, the breaker breaks up 
4,000, and the rubber polishes 8,000. Here we have again the 
principle of co-operation in its simplest form, the simultaneous 
employment of many doing the same thing; only now, this 
principle is the expression of an organic relation. The division 
of labour, as carried out in Manufacture, not only simplifies and 
multiplies the qualitatively different parts of the social collec¬ 
tive labourer, but also creates a fixed mathematical relation or 
ratio which regulates the quantitative extent of those parts— 
t.e., the relative number of labourers, or the relative size of the 
group of labourers, for each detail operation. It developes, 
along with the qualitative sub-division of the social labour 
process, a quantitative rule and proportionality for that 
process 

When once the moBt fitting proportion has been experi¬ 
mentally established for the numbers of the detail labourers in 
the various groups when producing on a given scale, that scale 
can be extended only by employing a multiple of each particu¬ 
lar group.* There is this to boot, that the same individual can 

> Nmrthtln, th. nuufutoiinc qratOB, in mtnj bra&choa of indutry, attain! 
this mult but very imperfectly, became it knows not how to oontrol with certainty 
the general chemical and physical •seditions of the proceM of production. 

• “ Whan (from the peculiar nature of the produoe of each manufactory), the num¬ 
ber of prooeeeee into which it k moat advantageous to divide it ie ascertained, as well 
aa the number of individuals to be employed, then all other manufactories which do 
not employ a direct multiple of this number will produoe the article at a greater cost. 
. . . Heaoe arises one of the oausee of the great sine of manufacturing establish* 
manta.” (O. Babbage. 41 On the loonomy of Machinery,” 1st ed. London, 1832. 
Ol xxL, p. 172*171) 
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■do certain kinds of work just as well on a large as 011 a small 
acale; for instance, the labour of superintendence, the carriage 
of the fractional product from one stage to the next, &c. The 
isolation of such functions, their allotment to a particular 
labourer, does not become advantageous till after an increase in 
the number of labourers employed; but this increase must 
affect every group proportionally. 

The isolated group of labourers to whom any particular 
detail function is assigned, is made up of homogeneous ele¬ 
ments, and is one of the constituent parts of the total 
mechanism. In many manufactures, however, the group itself 
is an organised body of labour, the total mechanism being a 
repetition or multiplication of these elementary organisms. 
Take, for instance, the manufacture of glass bottles. It may 
he resolved into three essentially different stages. First, the 
preliminary stage, consisting of the preparation of the com¬ 
ponents ot the glass, mixing the sand and lime, &e., and melting 
them into a fluid mass of glass. 1 Various detail labourers are 
employed in this first, stage, as also in the final one of removing 
the bottles from the drying furnace, sorting and packing them, 
&c. In the middle, between these two stages, comes the glass 
melting proper, the manipulation of the fluid mass. At each 
moufh of the furnace, there works a group, called “ the hole," 
consisting of one bottlciuaker or finisher, one blower, one 
gatherer, one putter-up or whetter-off, and one taker-in. These 
five detail workers are so many special organs of a single 
working organism that acts only as a whole, and therefore cam 
operate only by the direct co-operation of the whole five. The 
whole body is paralysed if but one of its members be wanting. 
But a glass furnace has several openings (in England from 4 to 
€), each of which contains an earthenware melting-pot full of 
molten glass, and employs a similar five-membered group of 
workers. The organisation of each group is based on division 
of labour, but the bond between the different groups is simple 
co-oneration, which, by using in common one of the means of 

> In England, the melting-furnace i» distinct from the glass-furnace in which the 
,glase i« manipulated* In Belgium, one and the same furnace eeryes for both 
firoeewea. 
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production, the furnace, causes it to he more economically con¬ 
sumed. Such a furnace, with its 4-6 groups, constitutes a 
glass house; and a glass manufactory comprises a number of 
such glass houses, together with the apparatus and workmen 
requisite for the preparatory and final stages. 

Finally, just as Manufacture arises in part from the combina¬ 
tion of various handicrafts, so, too, it developes into a combina¬ 
tion of various manufactures. The larger English glass 
manufacturers, for instance, make their own earthenware 
melting-pots, because, on the quality of these depends, to a 
great extent, the success or failure of the process. The manu¬ 
facture of one of the means of production is here united with 
that of the product On the other hand, the manufacture of 
the product may be united with other manufactures, of which 
that product is the raw material, or with the products of which 
it is itself subsequently mixe ! Thus, we find the manufacture 
of flint glass combined with that of glass cutting and brass 
founding ; the latter for the metal settings of various articles 
of glass. The various manufactures so combined form more or 
less separate departments of a larger manufacture, but are at 
the same time independent processes, each with its own 
division of labour. In spite of the many advantages offered by 
this combination of manufactures, it never grows into a complete 
technical system on its own foundation. That happens only 
on its transformation into an industry carried on by machinery. 

Early in the manufacturing period, the principle of lessening 
the necessary labour-time in the production of commodities, 1 
was accepted and formulated: and the use of machines, especi¬ 
ally for certain simple first processes that have to be conducted 
on a very large scale, and with the application of great force, 
sprang up here and there. Thus, at an early period in paper 
manufacture, the tearing up of the rags was done by paper- 
mills; and in metal works, the pounding of the ores was 
effected by stamping mills.’ The Homan Empire had handed 

1 This can be seen from W. Petty, John Betters, Andrew Yarranton, “The Ad- 
vantages of the East India Trade,” and J. Vanderlint, not to mention others. 

a Towards the end of the 16th century, mortars and sierA were still used in trance." 
lor pounding and washing ores, 
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down the elementary form of all machinery in the water- 
wheel. 1 

The handicraft period bequeathed to us the great inventions 
of the compass, of gunpowder, of type-printing, and of the 
automatic clock. But, on the whole, machinery played that 
subordinate part which Adam Smith assigns to it in compari¬ 
son with division of labour.’ The sporadic use of machinery 
in the 17th century was of the greatest importance, because it 
supplied the great mathematicians of that time with a practical 
basis and stimulant to the creation of the science of mechanics. 

The collective labourer, formed by the combination of a 
number of detail labourers, is the machinery specially char¬ 
acteristic of the manufacturing period. The various opt rations 
tha*. are performed in turns by the producer of a commodity, 
and coalesce one with another during the progress of produc¬ 
tion. lay claim to him in various ways. In one operation he 
must e.vert more strength, in another more skill, in another 
more attention; and the same individual does not possess ..ii 
these qualities in an equal degree. After Manufacture has 
once separated, made independent, and isolated the various 
operations, the labourers are divided, classified, and grouped 
according to their predominating qualities. If their natural 
endowments are, ou the one hand, the foundation on which 
the division of labour is built up, on the other hand, Manu¬ 
facture, once introduced, developes in them new powers that 
are by nature fitted only for limited and special functions. 
The collective labourer now possesses, in an equal degree of 

* The whole history of the development of machinery can be traced in tb'* history 
of the corn mill. The factory in England is still a “ mill.” In Gorman techuolocpc; ! 
works of tbt flisfc decade of this century, the term “ rouble” is still found in use, not 
only lor ull machinery driven by the forces of Nature, but also for all manufacture 
where apparatus in the nature of machinery is applied. 

a As will be seen moio m detail in the fourth book of this work, Adam Smith haw 
not established a single new proposition relating to division of labour. What, how¬ 
ever, chaiacterises him as the political economist par eic< Hence of the period of 
Manufacture, is the strew he lays on division of labour. The subordinate part which 
heua.ij":H to inachiiuuy gave ocoaxion in tin “.Hv days of modern mechanical ir* 
dm: 17 tii* polemic of Lauderdab*, and, at. a late: ne-iod, to that of Ure. A. Smith 
ah*< differentia,ion of the iiiftrumeiiM of labour, in which the detail 

labourers, themse'vfiB 1'*'<L no active part, with the i 1 v-rtion of machinery ; in this 
hit icr, it is iiOu fh% woikiften in manufactories, but learned men, handicraftsmen, 
•and even pc \!Sr.n.dey}, v he phv a part. 
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excellence, all the qualities requisite for production, and ex¬ 
pends them in the most economical manner, by exclusively’ 
employing all his organs, consisting of particular labourers, or 
groups of labourers, in performing their special functions. 1 
The one-sidedness and the deficiencies of the detail labourer 
become perfections when he is a part of the collective labourer.’ 
The habit of doing only one thing converts him into a never 
failing instrument, while his connexion with the whole me¬ 
chanism compels him to work with the regularity of the parts 
of a machine.* 

Since the collective labourer has functions, both simple and 
complex, both high and low, his members, the individual 
labour-powers, require different degrees of training, and must 
therefore have different values. Manufacture, therefore, de- 
velopes a hierarchy of labour-powers, to which there corres¬ 
ponds a scale of wages. If, on the one hand, the individual 
labourers are appropriated and annexed for life by a limited 
function ; on the other hand, the various operations of the 
hierarchy are parcelled out among the labourers aocording to 
both their natural and their acquired capabilities. 4 Every 
process of production, however, requires certain simple manip- 

1 “ The master manufacturer, by diriding the work to be executed into different 
processes, each requiring different degree* of Bkill or of foroe, can purohase exactly 
that precise quantity of both which is neoessary for each prooess; whereas, if the 
whole work were executed by one workman, that person must possess sufficient skill 
to perform the most difficult, and sufficient strength to execute the most laborious at 
the operations into which the artiole is divided.” (Oh. Babbage. 1. c., oh. xviii.) 

1 For instance, abnormal development of some muscles, curvature of bones, &c. 

* The question put by one of tho Inquiry Commissioners, How the young persona 
are kept steadily to their work, is very correctly answered by Mr. Wm. Marshall, the 
general manager of a glass manufactory: “ They cannot well negleot their work ; 
when they onoe begin, they must go on; they are just the same as parts of a 
machine.” ( “Children’s Erapl. Coram.,” 4th Rep., 1865, p. 247.) 

4 Dr. Ure, in his apotheosis of Modern Mechanical Industry, brings out the peculiar 
character of manufacture more sharply than previous economists, who had not his pole¬ 
mical interest in the matter, and more sharply even than his contemporaries—Babbage, 
who, though much his superior as a mathematician and mechanician, treated me¬ 
chanical industry from the standpoint of manufacture alone. Ure says, “ This appro¬ 
priation ... to each, a workman of appropriate value and cost was naturally assigned, 
forms tho very essence of division of labour.” On the other hand, he describes thas- 
divisionas “ adaptation of labour to the different talents of men," and lastly, charac¬ 
terises the whole manufacturing system as u a system for the division or gradation of 
labour,” ae “the division of labour into degrees of skill, 1 ”&c. (Ure, 1. o. pp. 19-2& 
passim.) 
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illations, -which every man is capable of doing. They too 
are now severed from their connexion with the more preg¬ 
nant moments of activity, and ossified into exclusive func¬ 
tions of specially appointed labourers. Hence, Manufacture 
begets, in every handicraft that it seizes upon, a class of so- 
called unskilled labourers, a class which handicraft industry 
strictly excluded. If it developes a one-sided speciality into a 
perfection, at the expense of the whole of a man’s working 
capacity, it also begins to make a speciality of the absence of 
all development Alongside of the hierarchic gradation there 
steps the simple separation of the labourers into skilled and 
unskilled. For the latter, the cost of apprenticeship vanishes; 
for the former, it diminishes, compared with that of artificers, 
in oonsequence of the functions being simplified. In both 
cases the value of labour-power falls . 1 An exception to this 
law holds good whenever the decomposition of the labour- 
process begets new and comprehensive functions, that either 
had no place at all, or only a very modest one, in handicrafts. 
The fall in the value of labour-power, caused by the disap¬ 
pearance or diminution of the expenses of apprenticeship, im¬ 
plies a direct increase of surplus-value for the benefit of 
capital; for everything that shortens the necessary labour¬ 
time required for the reproduction of labour-power, extends the 
domain of surplus-labour. 

section 4.— division or labour in manufacture, and division or 
labour in bociity. 

We first considered the origin of Manufacture, then its 
simple elements, then the detail labourer and his implements, 
and finally, the totality of the mechanism. We shall now 
lightly touch upon the relation between the division of labour 
in manufacture, and the social division of labour, which forms 
the foundation of all production of commodities. 

If we keep labour alone in view, we may designate the 
separation of social production into its main divisions or 
genera —vi:'„, agriculture, industries, &c., as division of labour 

1 “ Each handicrafts Aft n being .. . enabled to perfeot himself by practice la on* 
point, became ... a cheaper -workman.” (Ure, l o., p. 19.) 
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in general, and the splitting up of these families into species 
and sub-species, as division of labour in particular, and the 
division of labour within the workshop as division of labour in 
singular or in detail.' 

Division of labour in a society, and the corresponding tying 
down of individuals to a particular calling, developes itself 
just as does the division of labour in manufacture, from opposite 
starting points. Within a family,* and after further develop¬ 
ment within a tribe, there springs up naturally a division of 
labour, caused by differences of sex and age, a division that it 
consequently based on a purely physiological foundation, which 
division enlarges its materials by the expansion of the com¬ 
munity, by the increase of population, and more especially, by 
the conflicts between different, tribes, and the subjugation of 
one tribe by another. On the other hand, as I have before 
remarked, the exchange of products springs up at the points 
where different families, tribes, communities,come in contact; 
for, in the beginning of civilisation, it is not private indi¬ 
viduals but families, tribes, Sic., that meet on an independent 
footing. Different communities find different means of pro¬ 
duction, and different means of subsistence in their natural en¬ 
vironment. Hence, their modes of production, and of living, 
and their products are different. It is this spontaneously de¬ 
veloped difference which, when different communities come in 
contact, calls forth the mutual exchange of products, and the 

1 “ Division of labour prooeeds from the separation of professions the most widely 
different to that ilivision, whore several labourers divide between them the preparation 
of one and tho same product, m In manufacture.” (Storch: “Court d'Eoon. Pol. 
Paris Edn.” t. I., p. 173.) “ Nous rencontions ohoz les peuplet parvenus i on certain 
degr6 do civilisation trois genres de divisions dHndustrie: la premiere, que nous 
nommerons generate, amdne la distinction des producteurs en agriculteurs, maun- 
facturiers ot uoramerpans, elle se rapporte auz trois principales branches d’industrie 
uationale ; la sooonde, qu’on pourrait appeler spfcciale, est la division de chaque genre 
^’Industrie en espdoes. ... la troisidme division d’industrie, celle enfln qu’on devrait 
qualifier de division de la beeogDe ou de travail proproment dit, est oelle qui s’ttablit 
dans los arts ct les m6tiers Spares. ... qui s’fetablit dans la plupart dcs manufacture* 
at des ateliers.” (Skarbek. 1. c. pp. 84, Bo.) 

* Noto to the third edition. Subsequent vary searching study of the primitive 
oondition of man, led the author to the conclusion, that it was not the family that 
originally developed into the tribe, but that, on the oontrary, the tribe was the primi¬ 
tive and spontaneously developed form of human association^ ou the basis of blood 
relationship, and that out of the first incipient loosening of the tribal bonds, the 
many and various forms of the family ware afterwards developed. (Ed, 3rd ed.) 
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(Consequent gradual conversion of those products into com¬ 
modities. Exchange does not create the differences lietween 
the spheres of production, but brings what are already different 
into relation, and thus converts them into more or less inter¬ 
dependent branches of the collective production of an enlarged 
society. In the latter case, the social division of labour arises 
from the exchange between spheres of production, that are 
originally distinct and independent of one another. In the 
former, where the physiological division of labour is the starting 
point, the particular organs of a compact whole grow loose, 
and break off, principally owing to the exchange of commodi¬ 
ties w’itn foreign communities, and then isolate themselves so 
far, th..t the solo bond, still connecting the various kinds of 
work, is the exchange of tire products as commodities. In the 
one case, it is the making dependent what was before inde¬ 
pendent , in tire other case, the making independent what was 
before dependent. 

The foundation of every division of labour that is well de¬ 
veloped, and brought about by the exchange of commodities, is 
the separation between town and country . 1 It may be said, 
that the whole economical history of society is summed op in 
the movement of this antithesis. We pass it over, however, 
for the present. 

Just as a certain number of simultaneously employed 
labourers are the material pre-requisites for division of labour 
ill manufacture, so are the number and density of the popula¬ 
tion, which here correspond to the agglomeration in one 
workshop, a necessary condition for the division of labour 
in society.* Nevertheless, this density is more or less relative. 

1 Sir James Stouart is the eouuomiit who has handled thin subject beat. Tlow 
little hm book, winch appeared ten years before the “ Wealth of Nation*,” in known, 
* veil at the present time, may be judgod from the fact that the admirer* of Itlalthu 
tit. not even know that the first edition of the latter’* work on population contain*, 
•eioept in the pmtly declamatory part, very little but extract* from Steuart, and in 
a less degree, from Wallaog and Townsend. 

* "There ia • certain denxity of population which i* oonvnnicnt, both for social 
intero'iurao, and for that combination of power* by which the produce of labour ia 
'iuoreaaed." (Jmmo* Mill, L c. p. fiO.) “ A* the number of labourer* inot<MM*w, the 
^-productive (tower of nociety augment* in the compound ratio of that increase, muilir 
I'/y the *>rfn c* *>f rh*.’ ..'im^ou 11 «»»?•.’* (Th. Tl'tiL'i-Liu. 1. r„ pt> 1 , lVft.i 
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A relatively thinly populated country, with well-developed 
means of communication, has a denser population than a more 
numerously populated country, with badly-developed means of 
communication; and in this sense the Northern States of the 
American Union, for instance, are more thickly populated than 
India.' 

Since the production and the circulation of commodities are 
the general pre-requisites of the capitalist mode of production, 
division of labour in manufacture demands, that division of 
labour in society at large should previously have attained 
a certain degree of development Inversely, the former 
division reacts upon and developes and multiplies the 
latter. Simultaneously, with the differentiation of the in¬ 
struments of labour, the industries that produce these in¬ 
struments, become more and more differentiated.’ If the 
manufacturing system seize upon an industry, which, pre¬ 
viously, was carried on in connexion with others, either as a 
chief or as a subordinate industry, and by one producer, these 
industries immediately separate their connexion, and become 
independent If it seize upon a particular stage in the pro¬ 
duction of a commodity, the other stages of its production 
become converted into so many independent industries. It 
has already been stated, that where the finished article con¬ 
sists merely of a number of parts fitted together, the detail 
operations may re-establish themselves as genuine and sep¬ 
arate handicrafts. In order to cany out more perfectly the 
division of labour in manufacture, a single branch of pro¬ 
duction is, according to the varieties of its raw material, or the 
various forms that one and the same raw material may assume, 
split, up into numerous, and to some extent, entirely new 
manufactures. Accordingly, in France alone, in the first half 
of the 18th century, over 100 different kinds of silk stufls. 

1 In consequence of the great demand for ootton after 1861, the production of 
cotton, in some thiokly populated district* of India, wa» extended at the expense of 
nee cultivation. In ooniequenoe there aroee local famine, the defective means of 
communication not permitting the failure of rice in one district to be compensated 
by importation from another. 

* Thus, the fabrication of shuttles formed, as early as tire 17th century, a special 
branch of industry in Holland. 
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were woven, and in Avignon, it was law, that “ every appren¬ 
tice should devote himself to only one sort of fabrication, and 
should not learn the preparation of several kinds of stuff at 
onoe.” The territorial division of labour, which confines 
special branches of production to special districts of a country, 
acquires fresh stimulus from the manufacturing system, which 
exploits every special advantage. 1 * * * 5 The Colonial system and 
the opening out of the markets of the world, both of which 
are included in the general conditions of existence of the 
manufacturing period, furnish rich material for developing 
the division of labour in society. It is not the place, here, to go 
on to show how division of labour seises upon, not only the 
economical, but every other sphere of society, and everywhere 
lays the foundation of that all engrossing system of specialis¬ 
ing and sorting men, that development in a man of one single 
faculty at the expense of all other faculties, which caused A, 
Ferguson, the master of Adam Smith, to exclaim: “ We make 
a nation of Helots, and have no free citizens.”* 

But, in spite of the numberous analogies and links connecting 
them, division of labour in the interior of a society, and that 
in the interior of a workshop, differ not only in degree, but 
also in kind. The analogy appears most indisputable where 
there is an invisible bond uniting the various branches of, 
trade For instance the cattle breeder produces hides, the 
tanner makes the hides into leather, and the shoemaker, the- 
leather into boots. Here the thing produced by each of them 
is but a step towards the final form, which is the product of 
all their labours combined. There are, besides, all the various 
industries that supply the cattle-breeder, the tanner, and the 
shoemaker with the means of production. Now it is quite- 
possible to imagine, with Adam Smith, that the difference be¬ 
tween the above social division of labour, and the division in 

1 “ Whether the woollen manufacture of England ii not divided into several parte 

or branches appropriated to partionlar placet, where they are only or principally 

manufactured; fine cloths in Somersetshire, coarse in Yorkshire, long ells at Exeter, 
eoies at Sudbury, crapes at Norwich, linseys at Kendal, blankets at "Whitney, and 1 

■o forth. r (Berkeley: ‘‘The Querist,” 1750. p. 620.) 

5 A. Ferguson t’' 41 History of Civil Society.” Edinburgh, 1767 ; Part iv. Met ii.„ 

p. 286, 
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manufacture, is merely subjective, exists merely for the 
observer, who, in a manufacture, can see with one glance, ail 
the numerous operations being performed on one spot, while 
in the instance given above, the spreading out of the work 
over great areas, and the gieat number of people employed in 
each branch of labour, obscure the connexion. 1 But what ib 
it that forms the bond between the independent labours of 
the cattle-bleeder, the tanner, and the shoemaker ? It is the 
fact that their respective products are commodities. What, on 
the other hand, characterises division of labour in manufactures' 
Tiie fact, that the detail labourer produces no commodities.’ 
It is only the common product of all the detail labourers that 
becomes a commodity* Division of labour in a society is 
brought about by the purchase and sale of the products of 
ditferen! branches of industry, while the connexion between 

1 In manufacture proper, he Bays, the division of labour appears to be greater, 
because ‘ those employed in ever} different branch of the work can often be col¬ 
lected into the name workhouse, and placed at once under the view of the spectator. 
In those gr*at manufacture!*, (!) on the contrary, which are destined to supply the 
great wants 01 the groat body of the people, every different branch of the work 
employs so groat a number of workmen, that it is impossible to collect them all into 
the same workhouse . . . the division is not near so obvious. ” (A. Smith: “Wealth 
of Nations,” bk. i. ch. 1 .) The celebrated passage in the same chapter that begins with 
the wolds, '' Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer or day labourer 
inn civilised and thriving country, "Ac., and then proceeds to depict what an enormous 
number and variety of industries contribute to the satisfaction of the wants of an 
ordinary labourer, is copied almost word for word from B. de Mandevillo’s .Remarks 
to his “ Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices, Publick Benefits,” (First sd., without 
the remarks, 1706; with the remarks, 1714.) 

* “ There is no longer anything which we can call the natural reward of individual 
labour. Each labourer produces only some part of a wholo, and each part, having no 
value or utility in itself, there iB nothing on which the labourer oan seise, and say r 
It is my pi od net, this I will keep to myself.” (“Labour Defended against the Claim* 
of Capital.” Lond., 1825, p. 25.) The author of this admirable work is the Th. 
Hodgskin 1 havo already cited. 

•This distinction between division of labour in society and in manufacture, was 
practically illustrated to the Yankees. One of the new taxes devised at Washington 
during the civil war, was the duty of 6% “on all industrial products.” Question: 
What is ail industrial produot? Answer of the legislature: A thing is produced 
“ when it is made,'' and it is made when it is ready lor sale. Now, for one example 
out of many. The New York and Philadelphia manufacturers had previously been 
in the ha:*?t of “ making ” umbrellas, with all their belongings. But since an 
umbiella is a mixtum compotitwu of very heterogeneous parts, by degrees ritcse 
parts became the produots of various separate industries, carried on independently 
in different places. They eutered as separate commodities Into the umbrella man¬ 
ufactory, when* they vne f tvd together. The Yankees have given to articles thus 
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the detail operations in a workshop, are due to the sale of the 
labour-power of several workmen to one capitalist, who applies 
it as combined labour-power. The division of labour in the 
workshop implies concentration of the means of production in 
the hands of one capitalist; the division of labour in society 
implies their dispersion among many independent producers of 
commodities. While within the workshop, the iron law of 
proportionality subjects definite numbers of workmen to de- 
ti’.ij 1.“. functions, in the society outside the v orkshop, chance and 
v,.price have full play in distributing the producers and their 
c.uis of production among the various branches of industry. 
The different spheres of production, it is true, constantly tend 
to equilibrium: for, on the one hand, while each pnwucer 
of a commodity is bound tu produce a use-value, to satisfy a 
particular social want, and while the extent of those wants 
differs quantitatively, still there exists an inner relation which 
settles tle ir proportions into a regular system, and that system 
ui’.“ of spontaneous growth ; and, on the other hand, the law of 
the value -f commodities ultimately determines how much of 
i;,s dispo : hie, working-time society can expend on each par¬ 
ticular class of commodities. But this constant tendency to 
equilibrium, of the various spheres of production, is exercised, 
ontv in the shape of a reaction against the constant upset¬ 
ting of this equilibrium. The a priori system on which the 
division of labour, within the workshop, is regularly carried 
out, becomes in the division of labour within the society, an a 
posteriori, nature-imposed necessity, controlling the lawless 
caprice of the producers, and perceptible in the barometrical 
fluctuations of the market prices Division of labour within 
the workshop implies the undisputed authority of the capital¬ 
ist over Men, that are but parts of a mechanism that belongs 
to him. The division of labour within the society brings into 
contact independent commodity-producers, who acknowledge 
no other authority but that of competition, of the coercion 
exerted by the pressure of their mutual interests ; just as in the 

fitted together, the ibid.' of “a»t enabled articles,” a home they deserve, for beinp 
an assemblage of ta«ee. Aus tee umbiella “assembles,” first, 6 9 / 0 on the prioe tu 
•aoh oi its elements, and a further (S’;, on its own total prioe. 
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'ftnim&l kingdom, the helium omnium contra omnet more or less 
preserves the conditions of existence of every species. The 
same bourgeois mind which praises division of labour in the 
workshop, life-long annexation of the labourer to a partial 
operation, and his complete subjection to capital, as being an 
organisation of labour that increases its productiveness—that 
same bourgeois mind denounces with equal vigour every con¬ 
scious attempt to socially control and regulate the process of 
production, as an inroad upon such sacred things as the rights 
of property, freedom and unrestricted play for the bent of 
the individual capitalist. It is very characteristic that the 
enthusiastic apologists of the factory system have nothing 
more damning to urge against a general organisation of the 
labour of society, than that it would turn all society into one 
immense factory. 

If, in a society with capitalist production, anarchy in the 
social division of labour and despotism in that of the workshop 
are mutual conditions the one of the other, we find, on the con¬ 
trary, in those earlier forms of society in which the separation 
of trades has been spontaneously developed, then crystallized, 
and finally made permanent by law, on the one hand, a speci¬ 
men of the organisation of the labour of society, in accordance 
with an approved and authoritative plan, and on the other, 
the entire exclusion of division of labour in the workshop, 
or at all events a mere dwarf-like or sporadic and accidental 
development of the same. 1 

Those small and extremely ancient Indian communities, some 
of which have continued down to this day, are based on posses¬ 
sion in common of the land, on the blending of agriculture and 
handicrafts, and on an unalterable division of labour, which 
serves, whenever a new community is started, as a plan and 
scheme ready cut and dried. Occupying areas of from 100 up 
to several thousand acres, each forms a compact whole pro¬ 
ducing all it repuires. The chief part of the products is 

1 “ On pent . . tlVilir en r£gle g6nferale, que rnoinB l’autorite preside £ la division 
do travail dans Fiutcrieur de la aocifetfe, plus la division du travail so d6veloppe dans 
l*inttrieur de 1’atelier, et plus elle y eat Boumise £ l’autoritt d’un seuL Ainsl 
Fautoritfe dans 1’atelier otoelle dans la sooi6t£, par rapport £ la division du travail, 
xsont en raison inverse l’unc de l'autre.” (Karl Marx, “ Miaere,” &c., pp. 190-1 SI. i 
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•destined for direct use by the community itself, and does not 
take the form of a commodity. Hence, production here is 
independent of that division of labour brought about, in Indian 
society as a whole, by means of the exchange of commodities. 
It is the surplus alone that becomes a commodity, and a portion 
of even that, not until it has reached the hands of the State, 
into whose hands from time immemorial a certain quantity of 
these products has found its way in the shape of rent in kind. 
The constitution of these communities varies in different parts 
of India. In those of the simplest form, the land is tilled in 
common, and the produce divided among the members. At 
the same time, spinning and weaving are carried on in each 
family as subsidiary industries. Side by side with the masses 
thus occupied with one and the same work, we find the " chief 
inhabitant,’’ who Is judge, police, and tax-gatherer in one; the 
book-keeper who keeps the accounts of the tillage and registers 
everything relating thereto ; another official, who prosecutes 
criminals, protects strangers travelling through, and escorts 
them to the next village ; the boundary man, who guards the 
boundaries against neighbouring communities ; the water- 
overseer, who distributes the water from the common tanks 
for irrigation; the Brahmin, who conducts the religious 
services; the schoolmaster, who on the sand teaches the 
children reading and writing ; the calendar-Brahmin, or asira- 
loger, who makes known the lucky or unlucky days for seed¬ 
time and harvest, and for every other kind of agricultural 
work; a smith and a carpenter, who make and repair all the 
agricultural implements ; the potter, who makes all the pottery 
of the village; the barber, the washerman, who washes clothes, 
the silversmith, here and there the poet, who in some com¬ 
munities replaces the silversmith, in others the schoolmaster. 
This dozen of individuals is maintained at the expense of the 
whole community. If the population increases, a new com¬ 
munity is founded, on the pattern of the old one, on unoccupied 
land The whole mechanism discloses a systematic division of 
labour; but a division like that in manufactures is impossible. 
ainr-P the smith and the carpenter, fee., find an unchanging 
.-market, and at thS most there occur, according to the sizes of 
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the villages, Wo or three of each, instead of one . 1 The iaw> 
that regulates the division of labour in the community acts 
with the irresistible authority of a law of Nature, at the same 
time that each individual artificer, the smith, the carpenter, 

' and so on, conducts in his workshop all the operations of hie. 
handicraft in the traditional way, but independently, and. 
without recognizing any authority over him. The simplicity 
of the organise* ion for production in these self-sufficing com¬ 
munities that constantly reproduce themselves in the same 
form, and when accidentally destroyed, spring up again on the 
spot and with the same name*—this simplicity supplies the 
key to the secret of the unchangeableness of Asiatic societies, 
an unchangeableness in such striking contrast with the con¬ 
stant dissolution and refounding of Asiatic States, and the 
never-ceasing changes of dynasty. The structure of the 
economical elements of society remains untouched by the 
storm-clouds of the political sky. 

The rules of the guilds, as I have said before, by limiting 
most strictly the number of apprentices and journeymen that a - 
single master could employ, prevented him from becoming a 
capitalist. Moreover, be could not employ his journeymen in' 
any other handicraft than the one in which he was a master. 
The guilds zoalously repelled every encroachment by the capital 
of merchants, the only form of free capital with which they 
came in contact. A merchant could buy evory kind of com¬ 
modity, but labour as a commodity he could not buy. He 
existed only on sufferance, as a dealer in the products of the 
handicrafts. If circumstanoes cal’<*d for a further division of' 
labour, the existing guilds split themselves up into varieties, ot 

1 Lieut.-CoL Hark Wilks: “Historical Sketches of the South of India.” Lund., 
1810-17, I., pp. 118-30. A good description of the various forms of the Indian 

communities is to be found in George Campbell’s “Modern India.” Loud., ld r O. 

* “Under thin simple form . . . the inhabitants of the country have lived fiom 
time immemorial. The boundaries of tbs Tillages hare been but seldom altered : and 
though the villages themselves have been sometimes injured, and even desolated by 
war, famine, and disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests, and 
even the same families, have continued for ages. The inhabitants give themselves 
no trouble about the breaking up and division of kingdoms; while the village remains' 
•atire, they oare not to what power it is transferred, or to what soveroign it devolves 
its interna! economy remains unchanged." (Th. Stamford Raffles, late Lieut. Gov . 

Java: 41 The History of Java,'' Loud., 1817, Vol I., p. 231*.) 
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founded new guilds by the side of the old ones; all this, how- 
over, without concentrating various handicrafts in a single 
workshop. Hence, the guild organization, however much it 
may have contributed by separating, isolating, and perfecting 
the handicrafts, to create the material conditions for the exist¬ 
ence of manufacture, excluded division of labour in the 
workshop. On the whole, the labourer and his means of pro¬ 
duction remained closely united, like the snail with its shell, 
and thus there was wanting the principal basis of manufacture, 
the separation of the labourer from his means of production, 
and the conversion of these means into capital. 

While division of labour in society at large, whether such 
division be brought about or not by exchange of commodities, 
is common to economical formations of society the most diverse, 
division of labour in the workshop, as practised by manufacture, 
is a special creation of the capitalist mode of pn du -t, >n 
alone. 


SECTION 5. —TIT* CAPITALISTIC CHARACTER OP MANUFACTURE, 

An increased number of labourers under the control o! one 
capitalist is the natural starting-point, as well of co-operation 
generally, as of manufacture in particular. But the division of 
labour in manufacture makes this increase in the number of 
workmen a technical necessity. The minimum number that 
any given capitalist is bound to employ is here prescribed by 
the previously established division of labour. On the other 
hand, the advantages of further division are obtainable only 
by adding to the number of workmen, and this can be done 
only by adding multiples of the various detail groups. But. 
an increase in the variable component of the capital employed 
necessitates an increase in its constant component, too, in the 
workshops, implements, &c., and, in particular, in the raw 
material, the call for which grows quicker than the number of 
workmen. The quantity of it consumed in a given time, by t, 
given amount of labour, increases in the same ratio as does the 
productive power oj that labour in consequence of its division. 
Hence, it is a law, based on the very nature of manufacture. 
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that the minimum amount of capital, which is bound to be in 
th9 hands of each capitalist, must keep increasing; in other 
words, that the transformation into capital of the social means 
of production and subsistence must keep extending. 1 

In manufacture, as well as in simple co-operation, the collec¬ 
tive working organism is a form of existence of capital The 
mechanism that is made up of numerous individual detail 
labourers belongs to the capitalist. Hence, the productive 
power resulting from a combination of labours appears to be 
the productive power of capital Manufacture proper not only 
subjects the previously independent workman to the discipline 
and command of capital, but, in addition, creates a hierarchic 
gradation of the workmen themselves. While simple co-opera¬ 
tion leaves the mode of working by the individual for the most, 
part unchanged, manufacture thoroughly revolutionises it, and 
seizes labour-power by its very roots. It converts the labourer 
into a crippled monstrosity, by forcing his detail dexterity 
at the expense of a world of productive capabilities and in¬ 
stincts ; just as in the States of La Plata they butcher a wholo 
beast tor the sake of his hide or his tallow. Not only is the 
detail work distributed to the diti'urent individuals, but the in¬ 
dividual himself is made the automatic motor of a fractional 
operation,’ and the absurd fable of Menenius Agrippa, which 
makes man a mere fragment of his own body, becomes 
realised.’ If, at first, the workman sells his labour-power to 
capital, because the material means of producing a commodity 

* “ It it not sufficient that the oapital ” (the writer should have laid the necessary 
means of subsistence and of production) “required for the sub-divisiou of handi¬ 
crafts should be in readiness in the society : it must also be accumulated in the hands 
of the employers in sufficiently large quantities to enable them to conduct theii 
operations on a large scale. . . . The more the division increases, the moi e does tin 
oonstant employment of a given number of labourers require a greater outlay of capital 
in tools, raw material, &o.” (Storoh : Clours d’Eoon. Folit. Paris Ed., t. L, pp. 250, 
251.) “ La concentration des Instruments de production et la division du travail sont 
ausai inseparables l'une de l’autre que le sont, dans le regime politique, la concentra¬ 
tion des pouvoirt publics et la division des intlrdts priv6s.” (Karl Mat*. L e., 
p. 181) 

•Dugald Stewart oalls manufacturing labourers “living automatons . . . employed 
in the details of the work.” (1. a., p. 318.) 

* In oorals, each individual is, in foot, the stomach of the whole group ; but it sup¬ 
plies the group with nourishment, instead of, like the (toman patiicuu, withdraw* 

tag it 
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fail him, now his very labour-power refuses its services unleso 
it ki.'< been sold to eapital. Its functions can be exercised 
only in an environment that exists in the workshop of the 
capitalist after the sale By nature unfitted to make any thine 
independently, the manufacturing labourer developes produc¬ 
'd vc activity as a mere appendage of the capitalist’s workshop. 1 
As the chosen people bore in their features the sign manual of 
Jehovah, so division of labour brands the manufacturing work¬ 
man as the property of capital. 

The knowledge, the judgment, and the will, which, though 
in ever so small a degree, are practised by the independent 
peasant or handicraftsman, in the same way as the savage 
makes the whole art of war consist in the exercise of Ids per- 
iorial cunning—these faculties are now required only for the 
workshop as a whole. Intelligence in production expands in 
■me (iirection, because it vanishes in many others. What is 
lost by the detail labourers, is concentrated in the capital that 
employs them. 1 It is a result of the division of labour in 
manufactures, that the labourer is brought face to face with 
;he intellectual potencies of the material process of production, 
as the property of another, and as a ruling power. This repa¬ 
ration begins in simple co-operation, where the capitalist re¬ 
presents to the single workman, the oneness and the will of 
the associated labour. It is developed in manufacture which 
cuts down the labourer into a detail labourer. It Is com¬ 
pleted in modem industry, which makes science a productive 
four distinct from labour and presses it into the service of 
:K!.i b 1 

' 1 ’ L’omncr qui porte dans se» bras tout tin mtstier, pent aller partont exeroer son 
Industrie et trouver des raoyens dt* subsistcr: l’antre (the manufacturing labourer) 
a’eat qu’uu acci-ssoire qui, separt 1 do »es confreres, n’a plus ni capacity, ni independ¬ 
ence, et qut se trouve forci d’aceepter la loi qu’on juge & propos de lui impoeer.” 
(Storcb. 1. c. Petereb. edit., 1815, t. I., p. 204.) 

9 A. Ferguson, 1. c., p. 281: “ The former may hare gained what the other has 
lost.” 

9 “The man of knowledge and the productive lubourer come to bo widely divided 
from each other, and knowledge, instead of remaining the handmaid of labour in the 
hand of the labourer to increase his productive {lowers ... has almost everywhere 
arrayed itself against labour .... systematically deluding and leading them (the 
todioun-rbj astray in order render their mus.ular poweis entirely mechanical and 
-obvui* nt.” (W. Tuompson: “ An Inquiry mto the Principles of the Diatribi.t 5 n of 
Wealth. Loudon, 1824,” p. 274.) 
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In manuffict'jre, in order to make the collective labourer, 
and through hirn capital, rich in social productive power, each 
labourer must be made poor in individual productive powers. 
“ Ignorance Is the mother of industry as well as of superstition. 
Reflection and fancy are subject to err; but a habit of moving 
the band or the foot is independent of either. Manufactures, 
accordingly, prosper most where the mind is least consulted, 
and where the workshop may ... be considered as an engine, 
the parts of which are men.” 1 As a matter of fact, some 
few manufacturers in the middle of the 18th century preferred, 
for certain operations that were trade secrets, to empiov half- 
idiotic per-ons 1 

“ The understandings of the greater part of men," says Adam 
Smith, * are necessarily formed by their ordinary employments. 
The man whose whole life is spent in performing a few simple 
operations . . . has no occasion to exert his understanding. 
.... He generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is 
posable for a human creature to become.” After describing 
the stupidity of the detail labourer he goes on: “ The uni¬ 
formity of his stationary life naturally corrupts the cqirage. oi 

his mind.It corrupts even the activity of his lpndy and 

renders him incapable of exerting his strength with vigour and 
perseverance in any other employments than that to which 
he has been bred. His dexterity at his own particular trade 
seems in this manner to be acquired at the expense of his in¬ 
tellectual, social, and martial virtues. But in every improved 
and civilised society, this is the state into which the labouring 
poor, that is, the great body of the people, must necessarily 
fall”* For preventing the complete deterioration of the great 

1 A. Ferguson, 1. o., p. 280. 

1 J. D. Tuokett: “ A History of the Fast and Present State of the Labouring Popu¬ 
lation.” Lond., 1846. 

1 A. Smith: Wealth of Nations, Bk. V., oh. L, art II Being a pupil of A - Fer¬ 
guson who showed the disadvantageous effects of division of labour, Adam Smith 
was perfectly clear on this point. In the introduction to his work, where he ex pm 1 
fetso praises division of labour, he indicates only in a cursory manner that it is the 
source of social inequalities. It is not till the 5th Book, on the Revenue of the State, 
that he reproduces Ferguson. In my “ Misdre de la Philosophic,” I have sufficiently 
explained the historical connection between Ferguson, A. $mith, Lemon toy, and Say, 
as regards their criticisms of Division of Labour, and have shown, for the lint turns. 
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mtuti of the people by division of labour, A. Smith recommends 
education of the people by the State, but prudently, and in 
homoeopathic doses. G. Gamier, his French translator and 
commentator, who, under the first French Empire, quite natu¬ 
rally developed into a senator, quite as naturally oppose* him 
on this point Education of the masses, he urges, violates the 
first law of the division of labour, and with it “ our whole 
•ocial system would be proscribed." “ Like all other divisions 
of labour,’’ he says, * that between hand labour and head 
labour 1 is more pronounced and decided in proportion as society 
(he rightly uses this word, for capital, landed property and 
their State) becomes richer. This division of labour, like every 
other, is an effect of past, and a cause of future progress .... 
ought the government then to work in opposition to this 
division of labour, and to hinder its natural course ? Ought it 
to expend a part of the public money in the attempt to con¬ 
found and blend together two classes of labour, which are 
striving after division and separation ? ” * 

Some crippling of body and mind is inseparable even from 
division of labour in society as a whole. Since, however, manu¬ 
facture carries this social separation of branches of labour much 
further, and also, by its peculiar division, attacks the individual 
at the very roots of his life, it is the finst to afford the materials 
for, and to give a start to, industrial pathology.* 

“ To subdivide a man is to execute him, if he deserves the 

th*t Division of Labour aa practiced in manufactures, is a specific form of the capi¬ 
talist mode of production. 

1 Ferguson had already said, 1. c. p. 281: “ And thinking itself, in this ago of 
separations, may become a peculiar craft.” 

* G. Gamier, vol. V. of his translation of A. Smith, pp. 4-5. 

* Ramaszini, professor of practical medicine at Padua, published in 1713 his work 
44 De morbis artificum,” which was translated into French 1781, reprinted 1841 in the 
44 Encyclop6die des Sciences Medioales. 7 mB Dis. Auteurs Olassiques.” The period 
«f Modem Mechanical Industry has, of course, very much enlarged his catalogue 
«f labour’s diseases. See “ Hygiene physique et morale de l’oovrier dans les grandes 
villes en g6n6ral et dans la rille de Lyon en particulier. Par le Dr. A. L. Fonterel, 
Paris, 1858,” and “ Die Krankheiten, welche verschiednen Sthnden, Altera und 
Geschlecbtem eigenth&mlich sind. 6 Vols. Ulm, 1860,” and others. In 1854 the 
Society of Arts appointed a Commission of Inquiry into industrial pathology. The 
list of documents collected by this commission is to be seen in the catalogue of the 
“Twickenham Economic hjpseum.” Very important are the official “Reports on 
Public Health.” fcfjealao Eduard Reich, M.D. “Ueber die Entartnng dew M*»j- 
fohen,” Erlangen, 1868. 
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sentence, to assassinate him if he does not . . . The sub¬ 
division of labour is the assassination of a people.” 1 

Co-operation based on division of labour, in other words, 
manufacture, commences as a spontaneous formation. So soon 
as it attains some consistence and extension, it becomes the re¬ 
cognised methodical and systematic form of capitalist produc¬ 
tion. History shows how the division of labour peculiar to 
manufacture, strictly so called, acquires the best adapted form 
at first by experience, as it were behind the backs of the actors, 
and then, like the guild handicrafts, strives to hold fast that 
form when once found, and here and there succeeds in keeping 
it for centuries. Any alteration in this form, except in trivial 
matters, is solely owing to a revolution in the instruments of 
labour. Modem manufacture wherever it arises—I do not here 
allude to modern industry based on machinery—either finds 
the disjecta membra poet® ready to hand, and only waiting to 
be collected together, as is the case in the manufacture of 
clothes in large towns, or it can easily apply the principle of 
division, simply by exclusively assigning the various operations 
of a handicraft (such as bookbinding) to particular men. In 
such cases, a week’s experience is enough to determine the pro¬ 
portion between the numbers of the hands necessary for the 
various functions.’ 

By decomposition of handicrafts, by specialisation of the in¬ 
struments of labour, by the formation of detail labourers, and 
by grouping and combining the latter into a single mechanism, 
division of labour in manufacture creates a qualitative grada¬ 
tion, and a quantitative proportion in the social process of 
production; it consequently creates a definite organisation of 
the labour of society, and thereby developes at the same time 

1 (D. Urquhart: Familiar Words. Lond., 1655, p. 119.) Hegel held very heretical 
views on division of labour. In hit Rechtephiloaophie he says: “ By well educated 
men we undentand in the first instance, those who oan do everything that others 
do.” 

1 The simple belief in the inventive genius exercised a priori by the individual 
capitalist in division of labour, existe nowa days only among German professors, of 
the stamp of Herr Roscher, who, to recompense the capitalist from whose Jovian 
head division of labour sprang ready formed, dedicates to him “ various wages ” 
(diverse ArbeitsliJhne). The more or less extensive application of division of labour 
depends on length of purse, not on greatuoss of genius. 
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new productive forces in the society. In its specific capitalist 
form—and under the given conditions, it could take no other 
form than a capitalistic one—manufacture is but a particular 
method of begetting relative surplus-value, or of augmenting 
at the expense of the labourer the self-expansion of capital— 
usually called social wealth, * Wealth of Nations,” &c. It in¬ 
creases the social productive power of labour, not only for the 
benefit of the capitalist instead of for that of the labourer, but 
it does this by crippling the individual labourers. It creates 
new conditions for the lordship of capital over labour. If, 
therefore, on the one hand, it presents itself historically as a - 
progress and as a necessary phase in the economic develop¬ 
ment of society, on the other hand it is a refined and civilised 
method of exploitation. 

Political economy, which as an independent science, first 
sprang into being during the period of manufacture, views 
the social division of labour only from the standpoint of 
manufacture, 1 and sees in it only the means of producing more 
commodities with a given quantity of labour, and, conse¬ 
quently, of cheapening commodities and hurrying on the 
accumulation of capital. In most striking contrast with this 
accentuation of quantity and exchange-value, is the attitude 
of the writers of classical antiquity, who hold exclusively by 
quality and use-value.' In consequence of the separation of 
the Bocial branches of production, commodities are better 
made, the various bents and talents of men select a suitable 

1 The older writer*, like Petty and the anonymous author of “ Advantage* of the 
Kart India Trade,” bring out the capitaliit character of division of labour aa applied 
in manufacture more than A. Smith doe*. 

1 Amongrt the modern* may be excepted a few writer* of the 18th century, like 
Beccaria and James Harris, who with regard to division of labour almost entirely 
follow the ancient*. Thu*, Beccaria: “ Ciascuno prova coll' eaperienxa, ohe applioando 
la mano e l'ingegno sempre alio Btcsao genere di opere • di produtte, egli pld facili, 
pid abbondanti e migliori ne trace risultati, di quello ohe u siascuno isolatamente W 
cose tutte a se necoswrie soltanto foe esse. . . . Dividendosi in tal maniera per le 
eomune e private utility gli uomini in varie olassi e oondirioni.” (Ceaare Beccaria: 

“ Klementi di Kcon. Pubblica,” ed. Onstodi, Parte Moderna, t. xl, p. 28.) Jarae* 
Harris, afterward* Earl of Malmesbury, celebrated for the “ Diaries " of his embassy 
•t St. Petersburg, says in a note to his “ Dialogue Concerning Happiness,” Lond., 
1741,reprinted afterwards in “ Three Treatises, &o., 3 Ed., Lond., 1772 “The wholo 
argument to ]*ove sodlety natural (».«., by division of employment*) . . . i* taken 
from the seoond book of Plato’* Republic.” 
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field, 1 and without some restraint no important results can bo 
obtained anywhere.* Hence both product and producer am 
improved by division of labour. If the growth of the quantity 
produced is occasionally mentioned, this is only done with 
reference to the greater abundance of use-values There is not 
a word alluding to exchange-value or to the cheapening of 
commodities. This aspect, from the standpoint of use-value 
alone, is taken as well by Plato,* who treats division of labour 
as the foundation on which the division of society into classes 
is based, as by Xenophon, 4 who with characteristic bourgeois 

1 Thu«, in the Odjesey jdr., 228, "'AAA* yi./ riltwm imp Irmpnr*, (pyvt," 
mi Arehiloehtu in Sexto* Empiric™, “ i\\» i>,x* W tpy* Uinrm." 

* “II $kk' iriarart (pya, **»*> i'nm'trara c«*vo." Every Athenian considered him- 
«df superior m i producer of commoditise to a Spartan ; for the latter in time of 
war had men enough at hie disposal but could not oommand money, as Thuoydides 
makes Pericles say in the speech inciting the Athenians to the Peloponnesian war : 
“ rapt mat ci hufurtft »l abravpyel rat mlpa*an 1j xpaptan roXtptir." (Thuc : 1. I. c. 
41.) Nevertheless, even with regard to material production, ainapxtl*, as opposed 
to division of labour remained their ideal, •* rrap Zr yip ri iv, trap* rtlraa xai ri 
mSrapxu .” It should be mentioned here that at the date of the fall of the 30 Tyrants 
there were still not 5000 Athenians without landed property. 

1 With Plato, division of labour within the community is a development from tbe 
multifarious requirements, and the limited capacities of individuals. The main point 
with him is, that the labourer must adapt himself to the work, not the work to the 
labourer; which latter is unavoidable, if he carries oa several trades at once, thus 
making one or the other of them subordinate. “ Oil yap ri rpmrraputaf ri i* r#t- 

TpdTT*tra$ nptumir, ikk‘ itdyxn rat rpdrraara ra rparraptitf iraxaXautti* pin 

i» rat pipy au ptipu.—’Atatyxn .—’Ex 3s ravrar cXi tat T i fxarra ylytirai aal xuXXm xtti 
r>faty arm » |7; it xard pirn xa l i» xaipa r^aXs» raa tklar dyan rparrt j” (Rep. L 2. Ed. 
Baiter, Orelli, Ac). So in Thucydides 1. c. c., 42: “ Seafaring is a* 1 , art like any 
other, and cannot, as circumstances require, be oarried on as a subsidiary occupation; 
nay, other subsidiary occupations oannot be carried on alongside of this one.” If tbe 
work, says Plato, has to wait for the labonrer, the critical point In the process is 
nlised and the artiole spoiled, ipya» xaipia iiiXKrrat. ” The same Platonic idea is 
found recurring in the protest of the English bleachers against tha clause in the 
Factory Act that provides fixed meal times for all operatives. Their business cannot 
wait the convenience of the workmen, for “ in the various operations of singeing, 
washing, bleaching, mangling, calendering, and dyeing, none of them oan be stopped 
<vt a given moment without risk of damage .... to enforoe the same dinner hour 
for all the work-people might occasionally subject valuable goods to the risk of danger 
by incomplete operations. ” Le platonisme oh va-t-il se nicher ! 

4 Xenophon says, it is not only an honour to receive food from the table of the King 
of Persia, bnt inch food in much more tasty than other food. “ And there is nothing 
wonderful in this, for as the other arts are brought to special perfection in the great 
lawns, so the royal food is prepared in a special way. For in the small towns 'he 
mane man makes bedsteads, doors, ploughs, and tables: often,Hoo, he builds houses 
into the bargain, and is quite content if ha finds custom sufficient for his sustenance. 
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instinct, approaches more nearly to division of labour within 
the workshop. Plato’s Republic, in so far as division of labour 
is treated in it, as the formative principle of the State, is 
merely the Athenian idealisation of the Egyptian system of 
castes, Egypt having served as the model of an industrial 
country to many of his contemporaries also, amongst others to 
Isocrates, 1 and it continued to have this importance to the 
Greeks of the Roman Empire* 

During the manufacturing period proper, ie., the period 
during which manufacture is the predominant form taken by 
capitalist production, many obstacles are opposed to the full 
development of the peculiar tendencies of manufacture. 
Although manufacture creates, as we have already seen, a 
simple separation of the labourers into skilled and unskilled, 
simultaneously with their hierarchic arrangement in classes, 
yet the number of the unskilled labourers, owing to the pre¬ 
ponderating influence of the skilled, remains very limited. 
Although it adapts the detail operations to the various degrees 
of maturity, strength, and development of the living instru¬ 
ments of labour, thus conducing to exploitation of women and 
children, yet this tendency as a whole is wrecked on the habits 
and the resistance of the male labourers. Although the 

It is altogether Impossible for a man who does 10 many things to do them all well. 
But in the great towns, where each oan find many buyers, one trade is sufficient to 
maintain the man who carries it on. Nay, there is often not even need of one com¬ 
plete trade, but one man makes shoes for men, another for women. Here and there 
one man gets a living by sewing, another by cutting out shoes ; one does nothing bat 
cut out clothes, another nothing but sew the pieces together. It follows necessarily 
th^n, that he who does the simplest kind of work, undoubtedly does it better than 
any one else. So it is with the art of cooking.* (Xen. Cyrop. 1. viii., e. 2.) Xens- 
I'hon here lays stress exclusively upon the excellence to be attained in use-value, 
although he well knows that the gradations of the division of labour depend on the 
ectent of the market. 

1 He (Busiris) divided them all into special oastes.commanded that the 

same individuals should always carry on the same trade, for he knew that they who 
change their occupations become skilled in none; but that those who constantly stick 
to one occupation bring it to the highest perfection. In truth, we shall also find that 
In relation to the arts and handicrafts, they have outstripped^their rivals more than a 
master does a bungler; and the oontrivances for maintaining the monarchy and the 
’Other institutions of theii State are no admirable that the most celebrated philo¬ 
sophers who treat of this subjeot praise the constitution of the Egyptian State above 
'tall others. (IsooraiAs, Busflis, e. 8. j 
1 Of. Diodorus Siculus. 
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splitting up of handicrafts lowers the cost of forming the work- ■ 
man, and thereby lowers his value, yet for the more difficult 
detail work, a longer apprenticeship is necessary, and, even 
where it would be superfluous, is jealously insisted upon by 
the workmen. In England, for instance, we find the laws of 
apprenticeship, with their seven years’ probation, in full force 
down to the end of the manufacturing period; and they are 
not thrown on one side till the advent of Modem Industry. 
Since handicraft skill is the foundation of manufacture, and 
since the mechanism of manufacture as a whole possesses no 
framework, apart from the labourers themselves, capital is con¬ 
stantly compelled to wrestle with the insubordination of the 
workmen. “ By the infirmity of human nature,” says friend 
Ore, “ it happens that the more skilful the workman, the more 
self-willed and intractable he is apt to become, and of course 
the less fit a component of a mechanical system in which . . . 
he may do great damage to the whole.” 1 Hence throughout 
the whole manufacturing period there runs the complaint of 
want of discipline among the workmen.' And had we not the 
testimony of contemporary writers, the simple facts, that during 
the period between the 16th century and the epoch of Modem 
Industry, capital failed to become the master of the whole 
disposable working-time of the manufacturing labourers, that 
manufactures are short-lived, and change their locality from 
one country to another with the emigrating or immigrating 
workmen, these facts would speak volumes. “ Order must in 
one way or another be established," exclaims in 1770 the oft- 
cited author of the “ Essay on Trade and Commerce.” “ Order," 
re-echoes Dr. Andrew Urp 66 years later, “ Order ” was wanting 
in manufacture based on “ the scholastic dogma of division of 
labour,” and “ Arkwright created order.” 

At the same time manufacture was unable, either to seize 
upon the production of society to its full extent, or to re¬ 
volutionise that production to its very core. It towered up as 
an economical work of art, on the broad foundation of the town 

‘ Uk, 1. f. 20. t 

> This U non the out in England than la Fraaoa, and mon tn Franoa than la... 
JJoWaud. 
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handicrafts, and of the rural domestic industries. At a given 
stage in its development, the narrow technical basis on which 
manufacture rested, came into conflict with requirements of 
production that were created by manufacture itself. 

One of its most finished creations was the workshop for the 
production of the instruments of labour themselves, including 
especially the complicated mechanical apparatus then already 
employed. A machine-factory, says Ure, "displayed the division 
of labour in manifold gradations—the file, the drill, the lathe, 
having each its different workman in the order of skilL” (p. 21.) 
1 his workshop, the product of the division of labour in manufac¬ 
ture, produced initstum—machines. It isthey that sweep away 
the handicraftsman’s work as the regulating principle of social 
production. Thus, on the one hand, the technical reason for 
the life-long annexation of the workman to a detail function 
is removed On the other hand, the fetters that this same 
principle laid ou the dominion of capital, fall away. 
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PART I V.-^(Continued.) 

PRODUCTION OF RELATIVE SURPLUS-VALUE. 


CHAPTER XV. 

MACHINERY AND MODERN INDUSTRY. 

HURON L—nut D1YKLOPMXNT OF ViCHtNFFY 

J OHN STUART MILL says in his Principles of Political 
Economy : " It is questionable if all the mechanical inven¬ 
tions yet made have lightened the day’s toil of any human 
being.'” That is, however, by no meane the aim of the capi¬ 
talistic application of machinery. Like every other increase 
in the productiveness <>f labour, machinery is intended to 
cheapen commodities, and, by shortening that portion of the 
working-day, in which the labourer works for himself, to 

1 Mill lUouIS V T * said? “ of Unman bring not fed by other people's labour," 

for, without daubt, mecUiuety has «;ro '': "ncroased the number ol well-to-do idiots. 
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lengthen the other portion that he gives, without an equivalent, 
to the capitalist In short, it is a means for producing surplus- * 
value. 

In manufacture, the revolution in the mode of production 
begins with the labour-power, in modem industry it begins 
with the instruments of labour. Our first inquiry then is, 
how the instruments of labour are converted from tools into 
machines, or what is the difference between a machine and the 
implements of a handicraft ? We are only concerned here with 
striking and general characteristics; for epochs in the history 
of society are no more separated from each other by hard and 
fast lines of demarcation, than are geological epochs. 

Mathematicians and mechanicians, and in this they are fol¬ 
lowed by a few English economists, call a tool a simple machine, 
and a machine a complex tool. They see no essential differ¬ 
ence between them, and even give the name of machine to the 
simple mechanical powers, the lever, the inclined plane, the 
screw, the wedge, die. 1 As a matter of fact, every machine is 
a combination of those simple powers, no matter how they 
may be disguised. From the economical standpoint this ex¬ 
planation is worth nothing, because the historical element is 
wanting. Another explanation of the difference between to- >1 and 
macline is that in the case of a tool, man is the motive power, 
while the motive power of a machine is something different 
from man, is, for instance, an animal, water, wind, and so on. 1 
According to this, a plough drawn by oxen, which is a con¬ 
trivance common to the most different epochs, would be a 
machine, while Claussen’s circular loom, which, worked by a 
single labourer, weaves 96,000 picks per minute, would be a 
mere tool. Nay, this very loom, though a tool when worked 
by band, would, if worked by steam, be a machine. And since 
the application of animal power is one of man’s earliest inven- 

1 See, for instance, Hatton: “ Course of Mathematics.” 

* “ From this point of view we may drew a sharp line of distinction between a tool 
And a machine: spades, hammers, chisels, kc., combinations of levers and of screws, 
in all of which, no matter how complicated they may be in other respeots, man is the 

motive power.all this falls under the idea of a tool; but the plough, which 

is drawn by animal power, and windmills, Ac., must be classed among machines.* 
■{Wilhelm Schul*: “ Dio Bewegung dar Froduktion. 1843,” p. 38.) In many 

respects a book to be reoomraended. 
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lions, production by machinery would have preceded produc¬ 
tion by handicrafts. When in 1735, John Wyalt brought out 
his spinning machine, and began the industrial revolution oi 
the 18th century, not a word did he say about an ass driving 
it instead of a man, and yet this part fell to the ass. He de¬ 
scribed it as a machine “to spin without lingers.” 1 

All fully developed machinery consists of three essentially 
different parts, the motor mechanism, the transmitting mechan¬ 
ism, and finally the tool or working machine. The rnotoi 
mechanism is that which puts the whole in motion. It eithci 
generates its own motive power, like the steam engine, the 
caloric engine, the electro-magnetic machine, &c., or it receives 
its impulse from some already existing natural force, ',Ko the 
water-wheel from a head of water, the wind-mill from wind, 
Sic. The transmitting mechanism, composed of fly-wheels, 
shafting, toothed wheels, pullies, straps, ropes, bands, pinion.-, 
and gearing of the most varied kinds, regulates the motion, 
changes its form where necessary, as for instance, from iinea'- 
to circular, and divides and distributes it among the working 
machines. These two first parts of the whole mechanism are 
there, solely for putting the working machines in motion, by 
means uf which motion the subject of labour is seized upon 

1 L tore his time, spinning machines, although very imperfect ones, hntl alreaily 
beeu used, and Italy waa probably the country of their fin*t appearanoe. A critical 
history of technology would allow how little any of the inventions of the l>lh century 
are the work of a single individual. Hitherto there who such book. Dm win 1ms 
interested us in the history of Nature’* Technology, i.e.,mthf formation of the organ a 
of plants and animals, which organ* serve as instruments of production for sustaining 
life Docs not the history of the productive oiguiis of man. of organs, that are the 
mate al basis of ail social organisation, deserve equal attention * A:. 1 would not 
auch a history be easier to compile, since, as Vico nays, human hwtoij differs fiom 
natural history in this, that wo have made the former, but not the lattei ? Techno¬ 
logy discloses man’s mode of dealing with Nature, the process of production by which 
he sustains hi* life, and thereby also lays bare the mode of formation of his social 
relations, and of the mental conception* that flow from them. Every history of re¬ 
ligion even, that faila to take account of this material i*sis, is uncritical. It is, in 
rsality, muoh easier to discover by analysis the eartnly 001 e ol the misty creations of 
religion, than, conversely, it is, to develop from the actual relations of life the corres¬ 
ponding celestialised forms of those relations. The latter method is the only mate¬ 
rialistic, and theiefore the only scientific one. The weak points in the tfc 

. materialism of Latural science, a matciialism that excludes history and its process, 

■ ire at once evident from^the abstract and ideological conceptions of its spokesmen, 
"whenever they venture bey*air! the hounds of their own speciality 
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and modified as desired. The tool or working-machine is that 
part of the machinery with which the industrial revolution of 
the 18th century started. And to this day it constantly serve* 
as such a starting point, whenever a handicraft, or a manu¬ 
facture, is turned into an industry carried on by machinery. 

On a closer examination of the working-machine proper, we> 
find in it, as a general rule, though often, no doubt, under very- 
altered forms, the apparatus and tools used by the handicrafts¬ 
man or manufacturing workman; with this difference, that 
instead of being human implements, they are the implements 
of a mechanism, or mechanical implements. Either the entire 
machine is only a more or less altered mechanical edition of 
the old handicraft tool, as, for instance, the power-loom; 1 or 
the working partB fitted in the frame of the machine are old 
acquaintances, as spindles are in a mule, needles in a stocking- 
loom, saws in a sawing machine, and knives in a chopping 
machine. The distinction between these tools and the body 
proper of the machine, exists from their very birth; for they 
continue for the most part to be produced by handicraft, or by 
manufacture, and are afterwards fitted into the body of the 
machine, which is the product of machinery 1 The machine 
proper is therefore a mechanism that, after being set in motion,, 
performs with its tools the same operations that were formerly 
done by the workman with similar tools. Whether the motive 
power is derived from man, or from some other machine, makes 
no difference in this respect From the moment that the tool 
proper is taken from man, and fitted into a mechanism, a 
machine takes the place of a mere implement The difference 
strikes one at once, even in those cases where man himself 
continues to be the prime mover. The number of implements 
that he himself can use simultaneously, is limited by the 

1 Especially in the original form of the power-loom, we recognise, at the first 
glance, the ancient loom. In its modern form, the power-loonc has undergone essen¬ 
tial alterations. 

* It is only during the last 16 years (».*, since about 1850), that a constantly 
increasing portion of theae machine tools have been made in England by machinery, 
and that not by the same manufacturers who make the machines. Instances of 
machines for the fabrication of these mechanical tools are, the automatic bobbin- 
making engine, the card setting engine, shuttle-making machines, and mashines foe 
forging mulo and throstle spindles. 
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number of his own natural instruments of production, by tin- 
number of his bodily organs. In Germany, they tried at first 
to make one spinner work two spinning wheels, that is, to 
work simultaneously with both hands and both feet. This 
was too difficult. Later, a troddle spinning wheel with two 
spindles was invented, but adepts in spinning, who could spin 
two threads at once, were almost as scarce as two-headed men 
The Jenny, on the other hand, even at its very birth, spun 
with 12-18 spindles, and the stocking-loom knits with many 
thousand needles at onco. The number of tools that a inachin- 
can bring into play simultaneously, is from tho very (irsi 
emancipated from the organic limits that hedge in the tools oi 
a handicraftsman. 

In many manual implements the distinction between man a . 
mere motive power, and man as tbe workman or operaon 
properly so-called, is brought into striking contrast. For in 
stance, the foot is merely the prime mover of the spinning- 
wheel, while the hand, working with the spindle, and drawing 
and twisting, performs the real operation ol spinning. It b 
this last part of the handicraftsman’s implement that is first 
seized upon by tho industrial revolution, leaving to the woik 
man, in addition to his new labour of watching the machine 
with his eyes and correcting its mistakes with his hands, tin 
merely mechanical part of being the moving power. On tin 
other hand, implements, in regard to which man has aiway: 
acted as a simple motive power, as, for instance, by turning the 
crank of a mill, 1 2 by pumping, by moving up and down the arm 
of a bellows, by pounding with a mortar, &o., such implements 
soon call for the application of animals, water* and wind a.-. 

1 Moses says : “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that troada the oorn. ” The Christian 
philanthropist* of Germany, on the oontrary, fastened a wooden hoard round thu 
necks of the serfs, whom they used as a motive power for grinding, in order to pro- 
▼ent them from putting flour into their mouths with their hands. 

* It was partly the want of streams with a good fall on them, and partly their 
battles with superabundance of water in other respects, that compiled the Dutch to 
resort to wind as a motive power. Tho windmill itself they got from Germany, wher«< 
Iti invention was the origin of a pretty squabble between the nobles, the piu. ts, an. 
the emperor, as to which of those three the wind “belonged.” The air makes bund 
Age, was the cry m Germ any* at tbe name time that tho wind whs making Hollain' 
free. What it reduced to bondage in this case, was not tho Dutchman, but t ue laud 

2 A 
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motive powers. Here and there, long before the period ot 
manufacture, and also, to some extent, during that period, 
these implements pass over into machines, but without creat¬ 
ing any revolution in the mode of production. It becomes 
evident, in the period of Modern Industry, that these imple¬ 
ments, even under their form of manual tools, are already 
machines. For instance, the pumps with which the Dutch, in 
183G-7, emptied the Lake of Harlem, were constructed on the 
principle of ordinary pumps; the only difference being, that 
their pistons were driven by cyclopean steam-engines, instead 
of by men The common and very imperfect bellows of the 
blacksmith is, in England, occasionally converted into a blowing- 
engine, by connecting its arm with a steam-engine. The steam- 
engine itself, such as it was at its invention, during the manu¬ 
facturing period at the close of the 17th century, and such as 
it continued to be down to 1780,' did not give rise to any in¬ 
dustrial revolution. It was, on the contrary, the invention of 
machines that made a revolution in tho form of steam-engines 
necessary. As soon as man, instead of working with an imple¬ 
ment on the subject of his labour, becomes merely the motive 
power of an implement-machine, it is a mere accident that 
motive power takes the disguise of human muscle ; and it may 
equally well take the form of wind, water or steam. Of course, 
this does not prevent such a change of form from producing 
great technical alterations in the mechanism that was originally 
constructed to be driven by man alone. Nowadays, all machines 
that have their way to make, such as sewing machines, bread - 
making machines, &c, are, unless from their very nature their 
use on a small scale is excluded, constructed to be driven both 
by human and by purely mechanical motive power. 

The machine, which is the starting point of the industrial 
revolution, supersedes the workman, who handles a single tool, 
by a mechanism operating with a number of similar tools, and 

for tho Dutchman. In 1886, 12,000 windmill* of 6000 hone-power wore itill em¬ 
ployed in Holland, to prevent two-third* of the land from being reconverted into 

moraaee*. 

1 It wa*, indeed, very much improved by Watt’* fint eo-oalled single acting engine ; 
but, in this form, it continued to be a mare machine for raising water, and the liquor 
from salt mine*. 
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«et in motion by a single motive power, whatever the form of 
that power may be.' Here we have the machine, but only aa 
an elementary factor of production by machinery. 

Increase in the size of the machine, and in the number of its 
working tools, calls for a more massive mechanism to drive it; 
and this mechanism requires, in order to overcome its resist¬ 
ance, a mightier moving power than that of man, apart from 
the Hot that man is a very imperfect instrument for producing 
uniform continued motion. But assuming that he is acting 
simply as a motor, that a machine has taken the place of his 
tool, it is evident that he can be replaced by natural forcea 
Of all the ”ieat motors handed down from the manufacturing 
period, horse-power is the worst, partly because a horse has a 
head of his own, partly because he is costly, and the extent to 
which he is applicable in factories is very restricted.* Never¬ 
theless the horse was extensively used during the infancy of 
Modem Industry. This is proved, as well by the complaints of 
coritemporary agriculturists, as by the term “ horse-power,” 
which has survived to this day as an expression for mechanical 
-force. 

Wind was too inconstant and uncontrollable, and besides, in 


“ The anion of nil these simple instruments, set in motion by a singls motor, con¬ 
stitutes a machine.” (Babbage, 1. e.) 

2 In January, 18G1, John 0. Morton read before the Society of Arts a paper on 
“ The forces employed in agriculture.” He there states : “ Every improvement that 
farthers tbe uniformity of the land makes the steam-engine more and more applicable 
to the production of pure mechanical foroe. . . . Horse-power is requisite wherever 
erookod icnees and other obstructions prevent uniform action. These obstructions 
are vanishing day by day. For o]ierations that demand more exercise of will than 
actual force, the only power applicable is that controlled every instant by the human 
miud—in other words, man-power.” Mr. Morton then reduces steam-power, horse¬ 
power, and man-power, to the unit in general use for steam-en^nes, namely, the 
force required to raise 83,000 lbs. one foot in one minute, and reckons the oust of one 
horse power from a steam engine to be 3d., and from a horse to be 5id. per hoar. 
Further, if a horse must fully maintain its health, it can work no more than 8 hours 
.a day. Three at the least out of every seven horses used on tillage land during the 
year can be dispensed with by using steam-power, at an expense not greater than 
that which, the horses dispensed with, would cost during the 8 or 4 months in whioh 
•alone they can be used effectively. Lastly, steam-power, in those agricultural opera¬ 
tions in which it can be employed, improves, in comparison with horse-power, the 
quality of the work. To do the work of a steam-engine would require 66 men, at a 
roct of 15a an hour, sad fc* «k> the work of a horse, 32 men, at a total cost of 

*-» *‘* hour. 
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England, the birthplace of Modem Industry, the use of water¬ 
power preponderated even during the manufacturing period. 
In the 17th century attempts had already been made to turn 
two pairs of millstones with a single water-wheel. But the 
increased size of the gearing was too much for the water¬ 
power, which had now become insufficient, and this was one 
of the circumstances that led to a more accurate investigation 
of the laws of friction. In the same way the irregularity 
caused by the motive power in mills that were put in motion 
by pushing and pulling a lever, led to the theory, and the 
application, of the fly-wheel, which afterwards plays so im¬ 
portant a part in Modem Industry'. 1 In this way, during the 
manufacturing period, were developed the first scientific and 
technical elements of Modem Mechanical Industry. Arkwright’s 
throstle-spinning mill was from the very first turned by water. 
But for all that, the use of water, as the predominant motive 
power, was beset with difficulties. It could not be increased at 
will, it failed at certain seasons of the year, and, above all, it 
was essentially local.* Not till the invention of Watt's second 
and so called double-acting steam-engine, was a prime mover 
found, that begot its own force by the consumption of coal and 
water, whose power was entirely under man’s control, that was 
mobile and a means of locomotion, that was urban and not, 
like the water-wheel, rural, that permitted production to be 
concentrated in towns instead of, like the water-wheels, being 
.scattered up and down the country,* that was of universal 
technical application, and, relatively speaking, little affected in 
its choice of residence by local circumstances. The greatness 

i Faulhobr, 1025 ; De Com, 1688. 

5 The modern turbine frees the industrial exploitation of water-power from man* 
of its former fetters. 

5 “In the early days of textile manufactures, the locality of the factory depended 
upon tho existence of a stream having a sufficient fall to turn a water-wheel ; and, 
although the establishment of the water mills was the commencement of the breaking 
up of the domestic system of manufacture, yet the mills necessarily situated upon 
streams, and frequently at considerable distances the one from the other, formed part 
of a rural, rather than an urban system ; and it was not until the introduction of the 
steam-power as a substitute for the stream that factories were congregated in towns, 
and localities where the coal and water required for the production of steam were found 
in sufficient quantities. The steam -engine is the parent of manufacturing towns . v (A*. 
Kedgrave in “ llopoits of the Insp. of Fact. 30th April, 1866,” p. 86.) 
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■of Watt’s genius showed itself in the specification of the patent 
that he took out in April, 1784. In that specification his steam- 
engine is described, not as an invention for a specific purpose, 
but as an agent universally applicable in Mechanical Industry. 
In it he points out applications, many of which, as for instance, 
the steam-hammer, were not introduced till half a century 
later. Nevertheless he doubted the use of steam-engines in 
navigation. His successors, Boulton and Watt, sent to the 
exhibition of 1851 steam-engines of colossal size for ocean 
steamers. 

As soon as tools had been converted from being manual 
implements of man into implements of a mechanical apparatus, 
of a machine, the motive mechanism also acquired an indepen¬ 
dent form, entirely emancipated from the restraints of human 
strength. Thereupon the individual machine, that we have 
hitherto been considering, sinks into a mere factor in produc¬ 
tion by machinery. One motive mechanism was now able to 
drive many machines at once. The motive mechanism grows 
with the number of the machines that are turned simul¬ 
taneously, and the transmitting mechanism becomes a wide- 
spreading apparatus. 

We now proceed to distinguish the co-operation at a 
number of machines of one kind from a complex system of 

machinery. 

In the one case, the product is entirely made by a single 
machine, which performs all the various operations previously . 
done by ono handicraftsman with his tool; as, for instance, by 
a weaver with his loom ; or by several handicraftsmen success¬ 
ively, either separately or as members of a system of Manufac¬ 
ture. 1 For example, in the manufacture of envelopes, one 
van folded the paper with the folder, another laid on the 

1 From tho standpoint of division of labour in Manufactory weaving was not 
simple, but, on the contrary, complicated manual labour; and consequently the 
power-loom i.s a machine that does very complicated work. It is altogether erroneoua 
to KUp'ioae that modern machinery originally appropriated those operations alone, 
■which tli\ision of labour had simplified. Spinning and weaving were, during the 
imauufactoring period, split up into new species, and the implements were modified 
and improved , but the labour itself was in no way divided, and it retained its handi¬ 
craft character^ It is nfft the labour, hut the instrument of labour, that serves as 
4he starting-pomt of the machine. 
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gam, a third turned the flap over, on which the device ie> 
impressed, a fourth embossed the device, and so on; and for 
each of these operations the envelope had to change hands. 
One single envelope machine now performs all these operations 
at once, and makes more than 3000 envelopes in an hour. In 
the London exhibition of 1862, there was an American machine 
for making paper cornets. It cut the paper, pasted, folded, 
and finished 300 in a minute. Here, the whole process, which, 
when carried on as Manufacture, was split up into, and carried 
out by, a series of operations, is completed by a single machine, 
working a combination of various tools. Now, whether such 
a machine be merely a reproduction of a complicated manual 
implement, or a combination of various simple implements 
specialised by Manufacture, in either case, in the factory, i.e., 
in the workshop in which machinery alone is used, we meet 
again with simple co-operation; and, leaving the workman 
out of consideration for the moment, this co-operation presents 
itself to us, in the first instance, aB the conglomeration in one 
place of similar and simultaneously acting machines. Thus, a 
weaving factory is constituted of a number of power-looms, 
working side by side, and a sewing factory of a number of 
sewing machines all in the same building. But there is here 
a technical oneness in the whole system, owing to all the 
machines receiving their impulse simultaneously, and in an 
equal degree, from the pulsations of the common prime mover, 
by the intermediary of the transmitting mechanism; and this 
mechanism, to a certain extent, is also common to them all, 
since only particular ramifications of it branch off to each 
machine. Just as a number of tools, then, form the organs of 
a machine, so a number of machines of one kind constitute the 
organs of the motive mechanism. 

A real machinery system, however, does not take the place 
of these independent machines, until the subject of labour goes 
t hrough a connected series of detail processes, that are carried 
out by a chain of machines of various kinds, the one supple¬ 
menting the other. Here we have again the co-operation by 
division of labour that characterises Manufacture; only now* 
it is a combination of detail machines. The special tools of 
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the various detail workmen, such as those of the beaters, 
combers, spinners, &c., in the woollen manufacture, are now 
transformed into the tools of specialised machines, each 
machine constituting a special organ, with a special function, 
in the system. In those branches of industry in which the 
machinery system is first introduced, Manufacture itself fur¬ 
nishes, in a general way, the natural basis for the division, 
and consequent organisation, of the process of production.* 
Nevertheless an essential difference at once manifests itself. In 
Manufacture it is the workmen who, with their manual imple¬ 
ments, must, either singly or in groups, carry on each par¬ 
ticular detail process. If, on the one hand, the workman be¬ 
comes adapted to the process, on the other, the process was 
previously made suitable to the workman. This subjective 
principle of the division of labour no longer exists in produc¬ 
tion by machinery. Here, the process as a whole is examined 
objectively, in itself, that is to say, without regard to the 
question of its execution by human hands, it is analysed into 
■ jri constituent phases; and the problem, bow to execute each 
detail process, and bind them all into a whole, is solved by the 
aid of machines, chemistry, Sic} But, of course, in this ease 
also, theory must be perfected by accumulated experience on a 

1 Before the epoch of Mechanical Industry, the wool maim f yet UK' was the pra- 
ri animating manufacture m England. Hence it was in thin industry that, in the first 
InJf of the 18th century, the most r-xpetimeuta were made. Cotton, winch required 
h>st careful preparation for ita treatment by machinery, derivod the hum-fit of tho 
experience gmn*d on wool, just as afterwards the manipulation of wool by machin¬ 
ery vua diveloped on the linei of cotton-spinning and weaving by machinery. It 
waa only during the 10 year* immediately preceding I860, that isolated det&ili 
of th# woo! manufacture, such as wool-combing, were incorporated in the factory 
system “The application of power to the process of combing wool .... 
•‘xteiiMVily m operation since the introduction of the oomking machine, especially 
l jstor’s . . . undoubtedly had the effect of throwing a very largo number of men 
out of work Wool was formerly combed by band, most frequently in the cottage 6f 
the comber. It i* now very generally combed 111 the factory, and hand-labour ia 
supeiBwlcd, except in some particular kind* of work, in which hand-combed wool ia 
still preferred. Many of the hand-combera found employment in the factories, but the 
produce of the hand-combers bears *0 small a proportion to that of tho machine, that 
tm* employment of a very large number of combers has passed assay.” (Rep. of Inap. 
of Pact, for 31st Oct., 1856, p. 16.) 

“The principle of the factory syatem. then, ia to rabstitnte .... the partition 
of a process into ita essential constituents, for the division or graduation of labour 
among artisan*." (Andrew Ure: 44 The PhiloaonhT of Manufactures." Load., 1835, 

P 30.) r 
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i.irge scale. Each detail machine supplies raw material to th® 
machine next in order; and since they are all working at the 
-ame time, the product is always going through the various' 
stages of its fabrication, and is also constantly in a state of 
transition, from one phase to another. Just as in Manufacture, 
the direct co-operation of the detail labourers establishes a 
numerical proportion between the special groups, so in an 
organised system of machinery, where one detail machine is 
constantly kept employed by another, a fixed relation is estab¬ 
lished between their numbers, their size, and their speed. The 
collective machine, now an organised system of various kinds 
of single machines, and of groups of single machines, becomes 
more and more perfect, the more the process as a whole be- 
<jomes a continuous one, i.e., the less the raw material is inter¬ 
rupted in its passage from its first phase to its last; in other 
words, the more its passage from one phase to another is 
effected, not by the hand of man, but by the machinery itself 
tn Manufacture the isolation of each detail process is a condi¬ 
tion imposed by the nature of division of labour, but in the 
fully developed factory the continuity of those processes is, 
<» the contrary, imperative. 

A system of machinery, whether it reposes on the mere co¬ 
operation of similar machines, as in weaving, or on a combina¬ 
tion of different machines, as in spinning, constitutes in itself 
a huge automaton, whenever it is driven by a self-acting prime 
mover. But although the factory as a whole be driven by its 
steam-engine, yet either some of the individual machines may 
require the aid of the workman for some of their movements 
/such aid was necessary for the running in of the mule carriage, 
before the invention of the self-acting mule, and is still neces¬ 
sary in fine-spinning mills); or, to enable a machine to do its 
work, certain parts of it may require to be handled by th® 
#»rkman like a manual tool; this was the case in machine- 
audrers’ workshops, before the conversion of the slide rest into 
si self-actor. As soon as a machine executes, without man’s 
help, all the movements requisite to elaborate the raw material, 
needing only attendance from him, we have an automatic 
system of machinery, and o»e that is susceptible of constant 
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improvement in its details. Such improvements as the appa¬ 
ratus that stops a drawing frame, whenever a sliver breaks, 
and the self-acting stop, that stops the power-loom so soon as 
the shuttle bobbin is emptied of weft, are quite modern inven 
tions. As an example, both of continuity of production, and 
of the carrying out of the automatic principle, we may take a 
modern paper mill. In the paper industry generally, we may 
advantageously study in detail not only the distinctions be¬ 
tween modes of production based on different means of produc¬ 
tion, but also the connexion of the social conditions of 
production with those modes: for the old German paper-mak¬ 
ing furnishes us with a sample of handicraft production; that 
of Il.-iland in the 17th and of France in the 18th century with 
& sample of manufacturing in the strict sense; and that of 
modern England with a sample of automatic fabrication of this 
article. Besides these, there still exist, in India and China, 
two distinct antique Asiatic forms of the same industry. 

An organised system of machines, to which motion is com¬ 
municated by the transmitting mechanism from a central 
automaton, is the most developed form of production by 
machinery. Here we have, in the place of the isolated 
machine, a mechanical monster whose body fills whole fac¬ 
tories, and whose demon power, at first veiled under the slow 
and measured motions of his giant limbs, at length breaks out 
into the fast and furious whirl of his countless working organs. 

There were mules and steam-engines before there were any 
labdurers, whose exclusive occupation it was to make mules 
and steam-engines; just as men wore clothes before there were 
such people as tailors. The inventions of Vaucanson, Ark¬ 
wright, Watt, and others, were, however, practicable, only 
because those inventors found, ready to hand, a considerable 
number of skilled mechanical workmen, placed at their dis¬ 
posal by the manufacturing period. Some of these workmen 
were independent handicraftsmen of various trades, others were 
greuped together in manufactures, in which, as before-men¬ 
tioned, division of labour was strictly carried out. As inven¬ 
tions increased in ^number, and the demand for the newly 
discovered machines grew larger, the machine-making industry 
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split up, more and more, into numerous independent brandies,, 
wid division of labour in,these manufactures was more and 
more developed. Here, then, we see in Manufacture the imme- 
:1k te technical foundation of Modem Industry. Manufacture 
jtr. duced the machinery, by means of which Modem Industry 
ih lished the handicraft and manufacturing systems in those 
sj.! eres of production that it first seized upon. The factory 
•y tern was therefore raised, in the natural course of things, on 
m inadequate foundatioa When the system attained to a 
certain degree of development, it had to root up this ready-made 
foundation, which in the meantime had been elaborated on the 
old lines, and to build up for itself a basis that should corres¬ 
pond to its methods of production. Just as the individual 
machine retains a dwarfish character, so long as it is worked 
by the power of man alone, and just as no system of machinery 
could be properly developed before the steam-engine took the 
phiee of the earlier motive powers, animals, wind, and even 
water; so, too, Modem Industry was crippled in its complete 
development, so long as its characteristic instrument of pro¬ 
duction, the machine, owed its existence to personal strength 
and personal skill, and depended on the muscular develop¬ 
ment, the keenness of sight, and the cunning of hand, with 
which the detail workmen in manufactures, and the manual 
labourers in handicrafts, wielded their dwarfish implements. 
Thus, apart from the dearness of the machines made in this 
way, a circumstance that is ever present to the mind of the 
capitalist, the expansion of industries carried on by means of 
machinery, and the invasion by machinery of fresh branches of 
production, were dependent on the growth of a class of work¬ 
men, who, owing to the almost artistic nature of their employ¬ 
ment, could increase their numbers only gradually, and not by 
baps and bounds. But besides this, at a certain stage of its 
development, Modern Industry became technologically incom¬ 
patible with the basis furnished for it by handicraft and Manu- 
i veture. The increasing size of the prime movers, of the 
transmitting mechanism, and of the machines proper, the' 
greater complication, multiformity and regularity of the details, 
of these machines, as they more and more departed from that 
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model of those originally made by manual labour, and acquired' 
a form, untrammelled except by the conditions under which 
they worked, 1 the perfecting of the automatic system, and the 
use, every day more unavoidable, of a more refractory material, 
such as iron instead of wood—the solution of all these problems, 
which sprang up by the force of circumstances, everywhere 
met with a stumbling-block in the personal restrictions, which 
even the collective labourer of Manufacture could not break 
through, except to a limited extent Such machines as the 
modem hydraulic press, the modem powerloora, and the modem 
carding engine, could never have been furnished by Manu¬ 
facture. 

A radical change in the mode of production in one sphere of 
industry involves a similar change in other spheres. This 
happens at first in such branches of industry as are connected 
together by being separate phases of a process, and yet are 
isolated by the social division of labour, in such a way, that 
each of them produces an independent commodity. Thus 
spinning by machinery made weaving by machinery a necessity, 
and both together made the mechanical and chemical revolu¬ 
tion that took place in bleaching, printing, and dyeing, impera¬ 
tive. So too, on the other hand, the revolution in cotton¬ 
spinning called forth the invention of the gin, for separating 
the seeds from the cotton fibre; it was only by means of this 
invention, that the production of cotton became possible on the 
enormous scale at present required.* But more especially, the 

1 The powerloom wag at first made chiefly of wood; in Iti improved modern form 
it if made oi iron. To what an extent the old formi of the instruments of production 
influenced their new forme at first starting, is shown by, amongst other things, tlio 
most superficial comparison of the present powerloom with the old one, of the modern 
blowing apparatus of a blast-furnace with the first inefficient mechanical reproduction 
ot me ordinary bellows, and perhaps more strildngh than in any other way, by the 
attempts before the invention of the present locomotive, to construct a locomotive 
• that actually had two feet, which after the fashion of a horse, it raised alternately 
from the ground. It is only after considerable development of the science of 
mechanics, and accumulated practical experience, that the form of a machine be¬ 
comes settled entirely in accordance with mechanical principles, and emancipated 
from the traditional form of the tool that gave rise to it. 

* Eli Whitney’s cotton gin had until very recent times undergone less essential 
changes than any other machine of the 18th century. It is only during the last 
decade (t.e., jjnee 1850) that another American, Mr Emery, of Albany, New York, 
has rendered WTiituey’s gin antiquated by an improvement as simple as it i* 
effective 
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revolution in the modes of production of industry and agricul¬ 
ture made necessary a revolution in the general conditions of 
the social process of production, i.e., in the means of communi¬ 
cation and of transport. In a society whose pivot, to use an 
expression of Fourier, was agriculture on a small scale, with its 
subsidiary domestic industries, and the urban handicrafts, the 
means of communication and transport were so utterly inade¬ 
quate to the productive requirements of the manufacturing 
period, with its extended division of social labour, its concen¬ 
tration of the instruments of labour, and of the workmen, and 
its colonial markets, that they became in fact revolutionised. 
In the same way the means of communication and transport 
handed down from the manufacturing period soon became un¬ 
bearable trammels on Modem Industry, with its feverish haste 
of production, its enormous extent, its constant flinging of 
capital and labour from one sphere of production into another, 
and its newly-created connexions with the markets of the 
whole world. Hence, apart from the radical changes intro¬ 
duced in the construction of sailing vessels, the means of 
communication and transport became gradually adapted to the 
modes of production of mechanical industry, by the creation of 
a system of river steamers, railways, ocean steamers, and 
telegraphs. But the huge masses of iron that had now to be 
forged, to be welded, to be cut, to be bored, and to be shaped, 
demanded, on their part, cyclopean machines, for the construc¬ 
tion of which the methods of the manufacturing period were 
utterly inadequate. 

Modem Industry had therefore itself to take in hand the 
machine, its characteristic instrument of production, and to 
construct machines by machines. It was not till it did this, 
that it built up for itself a fitting technical foundation, and 
stood on its own feet. Machinery, simultaneously with the 
increasing use of it, in the first decades of this century, appro¬ 
priated, by degrees, the fabrication of machines proper. But 
it was only during the decade preceding 1866, that the con¬ 
struction of railways and ocean steamers on a stupendous scale 
called into existence the cyclopean machines now employed in 
the construction of prime movers. 
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The most essential condition to the production of machines 
by machines was a prime mover capable of exerting any 
amount of force, and yet under perfect control Such a con¬ 
dition was already supplied by the steam-engine. But at the 
same time it was necessary to produce the geometrically accu¬ 
rate straight lines, planes, circles, cylinders, cones, and spheres, 
required in the detail parts of the machines. This problem 
Henry Maudsley solved in the first decade of this century by 
the invention of the slide rest, a tool that was soon made 
automatic, and in a modified form was applied to other con¬ 
structive machines besides the lathe, for which it was originally 
intended. This mechanical appliance replaces, not some par¬ 
ticular tool, but the hand itself, which produces a given form 
by holding and guiding the cutting tool along the iron or other 
material operated upon. Thus it became possible to produce 
the forms of the individual parts of machinery “ with a degree 
of ease, accuracy, and speed, that no accumulated experience of 
the hand of the most skilled workman could give.” 1 

If we now fix our attention on that portion of the machinery 
employed in the construction of machines, which constitutes 
the operating tool, we find the manual implements reappearing, 
but on a cyclopean scale. The operating part of the boring 
machine is an immense drill driven by a steam-engine; with¬ 
out this machine, on the other hand, the cylinders of large 
steam-engines and of hydraulic presses could not be made. The 
mechanical lathe is only a cyclopean reproduction of the 
ordinary fooMathe ; the planing machine, an iron carpenter, 
that works on iron with the same tools that the human car¬ 
penter employs on wood; the instrument that, on the London 
wharves, cuts the veneers, is a gigantic razor; the tool of the 
shearing machine, which shears iron as easily as a tailor’s 
scissors cut doth, is a monster pair of scissors; and the 
steam hammer works with an ordinary hammer head, but of 

> "The Industry of Nations, Loud., 1856,” Part II., p. 289. This work also ra- 
marks: “ Simple and outwardly unimportant ae this appendage to latheB may appear, 
it i6 not, we believe, averring too much to state, that its influence in improving and 
extending the use of machinery has been as grpat as that produced by Watt’s im¬ 
provements of the *** am-enjine itself. Its introduction went at once to perfect aH 
machinery, to cheapen it, and to stimulate invention and improvement" 
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such a weight that not Thor himself could wield it., These 
steam hammers are an invention of Nasmyth, and there is one 
that weighs over 6 tons and strikes with a vertical fall of 7 
feet, on an anvil weighing 36 tons. It is mere child’s-play for 
it to crush a block of granite into powder, yet it is no less 
capable of driving, with a succession of light taps, a nail into a 
piece of soft wood* 

The implements of labour, in the form of machinery, necessi¬ 
tate the substitution of natural forces for human force, and 
the conscious application of science, instead of rule of thumb. 
In Manufacture, the organisation of the social labour-process is 
purely subjective; it is a combination of detail labourers; in its 
machinery system, Modem Industry has a productive organism 
that is purely objective, in which the labourer becomes a mere 
appendage to an already existing material condition of pro¬ 
duction. In simple co-operation, and even in that founded on 
division of labour, the suppression of the isolated, by the 
collective, workman still appears to be more or less accidental 
Machinery, with a few exceptions to be mentioned later, oper¬ 
ates only by means of associated labour, or labour in common. 
Hence the co-operative character of the labour-process is. in 
the latter case, a technical necessity dictated by the instrument 
of labour itself. 

SECTION 2 .— IBS VALUE TEANSPEBRED ST MACHINERY 10 THE PRODUCT. 

We saw that the productive forces resulting from co-opera¬ 
tion and division of labour cost capital nothing. They are 
natural forces of social labour. So also physical forces, like 
steam, water, &c., when appropriated to productive processes, 
cost nothing. But just as a man requires lungs to breathe with, 
so he requires something that is work of man’s hand, in order 
to consume physical forces productively. A water-wheel is 
necessary to exploit the force of water, and a steam engine to 

1 One of these machines, used for forging paddle-wheel shafts in London, is called 
"Thor.” It forges a shaft of 16£ tons with as much ease as a blacksmith forges a 
horse-shoe. 

8 Wood working machines that are also capable of being employed on a small seal# 
*are mostly American inventions. 
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■exploit the elasticity of steam. Once discovered, the law of 
'the deviation of the magnetic needle in the field of an electric 
■current, or the law of the magnetisation of iron, around which 
an electric current circulates, cost never a penny.' But the 
■exploitation of these laws for the purposes of telegraphy, &e., 
necessitates a costly and extensive apparatus. The tool, as we 
have seen, is not exterminated by the machine. From being a 
•dwarf implement of the human organism, it expands and mul¬ 
tiplies into the implement of a mechanism created by man. 
Capital now sets the labourer to work, not with a manual tool, 
but with a machine which itself handles the tools. Although, 
therefore, it is clear at the first glance that, by incorporating 
both stupendous physical forces, and the natural sciences, with 
the process of production, Modem Industry raises the produc¬ 
tiveness of labour to an extraordinary degree, it is by no means 
equally clear, that this increased productive force is not, on 
the other hand, purchased by an increased expenditure of 
labour. Machinery, like every other component of constant 
■capital, creates no new value, but yields up its own value to 
the product that it serves to beget. In so far as the machine 
has value, and, in consequence, parts with value to the product, 
it forms an element in the value of that product. Instead of 
being cheapened, the product is made dearer in proportion to 
the value of the machine. And it is clear as noon-day, that 
machines and systems of machinery, the characteristic instru¬ 
ments of labour of Modern Industry, are incomparably more 
loaded with value than the implements used in handicrafts 
■and manufactures. 

In the first place, it must be observed that the machinery, 
while always entering as a whole into the labour-process, enters 
into the value-begetting process only by bits. It never adds more 
value than it loses, on an average, by wear and tear. Hence there 

Science, generally speaking, costa the capitalist nothing, a fact that by no meant 
hinders him from exploiting it. The science of others is as much annexed by capital 
as the labour of other*. Capitalistic appropriation and personal appropriation, 
■whether of science or of material wealth, are, however, totally different things. Dr. 
Ore himself deplore* the groan ignorance of meclnmcal soience existing among his 
■dear machinery-exploiting* manufacturers, wid Li'l'ig cau a tale uufold about the 
/jastounding ignorance of chemistry displayed by Hfrg ^ oheraioal manufacturers. 
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is a great difference between the value of a machine, and the value- 
transferred in a given time by that machine to the product. The 
longer the life of the machine in the labour-process, the greater is 
that difference. It is true, no doubt, as we have already seen, 
that every instrument of labour enters as a whole into the 
labour-process, and only piece-meal, proportionally to its aver¬ 
age daily loss by wear and tear, into the value-begetting pro¬ 
cess. But this difference between the instrument as a whole 
and its daily wear and tear, is much greater in a machine than 
in a tool, because the machine, being made from more durabl* 
marciial, has a longer life; because its employment, being 
regibated by strictly scientific laws, allows of greater economy 
in the wear and tear of its parts, and in the materials it con¬ 
sumes : and lastly, because its field of production is incom¬ 
parably larger than that of a tool. After making allowance, 
both in the case of the machine and of the tool, for their 
average daily cost, that is for the value they transmit to the 
product by their average daily wear and tear, and for their 
consumption of auxiliary substances, such as oil, coal, and so 
on, they each do their work gratuitously, just like the forces 
furnished by nature without the help of man. The greater 
the productive power of the machinery compared with that of 
the tool, the greater is the extent of its gratuitous service com¬ 
pared with that of the tool In Modem Industry man suc¬ 
ceeded for the first time in making the product of his past 
labour work on a large scale gratuitously, like the forces of 
nature.’ 

In treating of Cb-operation and Manufacture, it was shown 
that certain general factors of production, such as buildings, 


1 Ricardo lays such stress on this effect of machinery (of which, in other connexions, 
he takes no more notioe than he does of the general distinction between the labour 
process and the process of creating surplus-value), that he occasionally loses sight oi 
the value given up by machines to the product, and puts machines on the same foot 
iug as natural forces. Thus "Adam Smith nowhere undervalues the services which 
the natural agents and machinery perform for us, but he very justly distinguishes 
the nature of the value which they add to commodities ... as they perform 
their work gratuitously, the assistance which they allord us, adds nothing to value 
in exchange.” (liio. L c., p. 330, 337.) 'ihis observation of Ricardo is of course 
correct in so far as it is directed against J. B. Say, who imagines that machine* 
render the “ service ” nt creating value which form* a part of “profits.” 
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are, in comparison with the scattered means of production of 
the isolated workman, economised by being consumed in com¬ 
mon, and that they therefore make the product cheaper. In a 
system of machinery, not only is the framework of the machine 
' consumed in common by its numerous operating implement 1 , 
hut the prime mover, together with a part of the transmittin:- 
mechanism, is consumed in common by the numerous operative 
machines. 

Given the difference between the value of the machinery 
and the value transferred by it in a day to the product, th>' 
extent to which this latter value makes the product dearer, 
depends in the first instance, upon the size of the product; sr 
to say, upon its area. Mr. Baynes, of Blackburn, in a lei'ton 
published in 1858, estimates thav “each real mechanical horse- 
power ! will drive 450 self-acting mule spindles, with pre 
paration, or 200 throstle spindles, or 15 moms for 40 inch 
cloth with the appliances for warping, sizing, &c.” In tin • 
lirst case, it is the day’s produce of 450 mule spindles, ir 
the second, of 200 throstle spindles, in tire third, of 15 power- 
looms, over which the daily cost of one horse-power, and the 
wear and tear of the machinery set in motion by that power, 
are spread ; so that only a very minute value is transferred h} 
such wear and tear to a pound of yarn ora yard of cloth, Tim 

1 A horse power is equal to a force of 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, 1 too fort* 
that raises -3,000 pounds one foot in a minute, or one pound 33.U00 feet. This . • 
the hoist; power meant in the text. In ordinary language, and also here and the; 
in quotations in this work, a distinction is drawn between the “nominal ’’and ill 
“ commercial ” or “indicated ” horse-power of the Bame engine. The old or nonim; 
horse-power is calculated exclusively from the length of piston-stroke, and th ■ 
diameter of the cylinder, and leaves pressure of steam and piston speed out of cor 
federation. It expresses practically this: This engine would he one of h0 hoist 
power, if it were driven with the same low pressure of steam, and the same *do'> 
piston speed, as in tho days of Boulton and Watt. But the two latter factors ban-* 
increased enormously since those days. In order to measure the mechanical fore 
exerted to-day by an engine, an indicator has been invented which shows tne prewmm 
of the steam in the cylinder. The piston speed is easily ascertained. Thus th■ 
"indicated ” or “commercial” horse-power of an engine is expressed by a mathe 
matical formula, involving diameter of cylinder, length of stroke, piston spe'd, , k un 
steam pressure, simultaneously, and showing what multiple of 33,000pound* i- 
raised by the “iigiue in a minute. Hence, one “ nominal” horse-power may e\.. 
three, four, or eveu five “indicated " 01 “real ” horsepowers. This observation u 
made for the purpose of explaining v.incus citations in the mtoniwl m.v* — 
, <The editor.) @ 
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same is the case with the steam-hammer mentioned above. 
Since its daily wear and tear, its coal-consumption, &c., are 
spread over the stupendous masses of iron hammered by it in 
a day, only a small value is added to a hundredweight of iron ■ 
but that value would be very great, if the cyclopean instrum m 
were employed in driving in nails. 

Given a machine’s capacity for work, that is, the number of 
its operating tools, or, where it is a question of foroe, their 
mass, the amount of its product will depend on the velocity of 
its working parts, on the speed, for instance, of the spindles, or 
on the number of blows given by the hammer in a minute. 
Many of these colossal hammers strike seventy times in a 
minute, and Ryder’s patent machine for forging spindles with 
small hammers gives as many as 700 strokes per minute. 

Given the rate at which machinery transfers its value to the 
product, the amount of value so transferred depends on the 
total value of the machinery. 1 The less labour it contains, the 
less value it imparts to the product. The less value it gives 
up, so much the more productive it is, and so much the more 
its services approximate to those of natural forces. But the 
production of machinery by machinery lessens its value 
relatively to its extension and efficacy. 

An analysis and comparison of the prices of commodities 
produced by handicrafts or manufactures, and of the prices of 
the same commodities produced by machinery, shows generally, 
that, in the product of machinery, the value due to the instru¬ 
ments of labour increases relatively, but decreases absolutely. 
In other words, its absolute amount decreases, but its amount, 
relatively to the total value of the product, of a pound of yam, 
for instance, increases. 

1 The reader who ii imbued with capitalist notion* will naturally miss here the 
“ interest * that the machine, in proportion to iti capital value, adds to the produot. 
It it, however, easily seen that since a machine no more creates new value than any 
ether part of oonatant capital, it cannot add any value under the name of “ interest. ” 
It is alto evident that here, when we are treating of the production of surplui value, 
we cannot aesume a priori the exittenoe of any part of that value under the name of 
Intern! The capitalist mode of calculating, which appears, primd facie, absurd, 
and repugnant to the lawt of the creation of value, will be explained in the third 
Wok of this work. 

* Tbit portion of value which is added by the machinery, tlecreases both absolutely 
and relatively, when the Mohinery does away with horses and other animals that 
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It in evident that whenever it costs as much labour to pro- 
'duee a machine as is saved by the employment of that machine, 
there is nothing hut a transposition of labour: consequently 
the total labour required to produce a commodity is not 
lessened or the productiveness of labour is not increased. It 
is elear, however, that the difference between the labour a 
machine costs, and the labour it saves, in other words, that the 
degree of its productiveness does not depend on the difference 
between its own value and the value of the implement it re¬ 
places. As long as the labour spent on a machine, and conse¬ 
quently the portion of its value added to the product, remains 
smaller chan the value added by the workman to the product 
with his tool, there is always a difference of labour saved in 
favour of the machine. The productiveness of a machine is 
therefore measured by the human labour-power it replaces. 
Acoording to Mr. Baynes, 2J operatives are required for the 450 
mule spindles, inclusive of preparation machinery, 1 that are 

are employed m more moving forces, and not as machines for changing the form of 
matter. It may here be incidentally observed, that Descartes, in defining animals as 
mere machines, saw with eyes of the manufacturing period, while to eyes of the 
middle ages, animals were assistants to man, as they were later to Von Haller in his 
** Eeatauration der Staatswissenschaften.” That Descartes, like Bacon, anticipated 
an alteration in the form of production, and the practical subjugation of Nature by 
Man, ra a result of the altered methods of thought, is plain from his “DiBcours de 
laM6thode.’’ He there says: “II est possible (by the methods he introduced ia 
philosophy) de parvenir & des connaissances fort utiles A la vie, et qu’au lieu de cette 
philosophic speculative qu’on enseigne dans les ecoles, on en peut trouver uno 
pratique, par laquelle, connaissant la force et les actions du feu, de l’eau, de l’air, des 
astres, et de tous les autres oorps qui nous environnent, aussi di3tinotement que nous 
oonnaissons les divers metiers de nos artisans, nous Iob pourrious employer en mAmo 
facou A tous les usages auxquels ils sout propres, et ainsi nous rendre comrao matt? os 
et posseNseurs de la nature ” and thus “ contribuer au perfectionnement de la vie 
humuine.” In the preface to Sir Dudley North’s “ Discourses upon Trade ” (165)1) it 
is stated, that Descartes’ method had begun to free political economy from the old 
fables and superstitious notions of gold, trade, &c. On the whole, however, the 
early English economists sided with Bacon and Hobbes as their philosophers; while, 
at a later period, the philosopher *ar of political economy in England, Franco, 

and Italy, was Looke. 

1 According to the annual report (1863) of the Essen ohnmber of commerce, there 
was produced in 1862, at the cast-steel works of Krupp, with its 161 furnaces, thirty 
two steam-engines (in the year 1800 this was about the number of all the steam- 
engines working in Manchester), and fourteen steam-hammers (representing in all 
1236 horse-power), for*/-nineGorges, 203 tool-machines, and about 2400 workmen— 
-thirteen million pounds of cast steol. Here there are not two workmen to each 
&orte-pawer. 
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driven by one-horse power; each self-acting mule spindle,, 
working ten hours, produces IS ounces of yam (average number 
or thickness); consequently 2| operatives spin weekly 365' H«. 
of yam. Hence, leaving waste on one side, 366 lbs. of cotton 
absorb, during their conversion into yarn, only 150 hoiuf- 
labour, or fifteen days’ labour of ten hours each. But with ,1 
spinning-wheel, supposing the hand-spinner to produce thirteen 
ounces of yarn in sixty hours, the same weight of cotton would 
absorb 2700 days’ labour of ten hours each, or 27,000 h 111 
labour.’ Where block-printing, the old method ot printing 
calico by hand, has been superseded by machine printing, a 
single machine prints, with the aid of one man 01 boy, as much 
calico of four colours in one hour, its it formerly took 200 men 
to do.. Before Eli Whitney invent ed the cotton-gin in 1705. 
the separation of the seed from a pound of cotton cost an 
average day’s labour. By means of his invention one negresi 
was enabled to clean 100 lbs, daily; and since then, the 
efficacy of the gin has been considerably increased. A pound 
of cotton wool, previously costing 50 cents to produce, included 
after that invention more unpaid labour, and was consequent!) 
sold with greater profit, at 10 cents. In India they employ lb; 
separating the wool from the seed, an instrument, half machine, 
half tool, called a churka; with this one man and a woman can 
clean 28 lbs. daily. With the churka invented some years ago 
by Dr. Forbes, one man and a boy produce 250 lbs. daily, b 
oxen, steam, or water, be used for driving it, only a few boy 
and girls as feeders are required. Sixteen of these machines 
driven by oxen do as much work in a day as formerly 750 
people did on an average* 

As already stated, a steam-plough does as much work in one 
hour at a cost of threepence, as 66 men at a cost of 15 shillings. 

I return to this example in order to clear up an erroneous' 

1 Babbage estimates that in Java the spinning labour alone adds 117 X to the value 
of the cotton. At the same period (1832) the total value added to the cotton by 
machinery and labour in the fine-spinning industry, amounted to about 33 /. of the 
value of the cotton. (“ On the Economy of Machinery,” p. 214.) 

s Machine printing also oconoioia..-> colour. # 

s See papor road by Dr. ’VVut'.on, Reporter on Product* to the Government of. 
India, before the Society of Arts, 17th April, 1860. 
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notion. The 15 shillings are by no means the expression in 
money of all the labour expended in one hour by the CO men. 
If the ratio of surplus labour to necessary labour were 10U% 
these 66 men would produce in one hour a value of 30 shillings, 
although their wages, 15 shillings, represent only their labour 
for half an hour. Suppose, then, a machine cost as much as 
the wages for a year of the 150 men it displaces, say £3000 ; 
this £3000 is by no means the expression in money of the 
labour added to the object produced by these 150 men before the 
introduction of the machine, but only of that portion of their 
year’s labour which was expended tor themselves and repre¬ 
sented by their wages. On the other hand, the £3000, the 
money value of the machine, expresses all the labour expended 
on its production, no matter in what proportion this labour 
constitutes wages for the workman, and surplus-value lor the 
capitalist. Therefore, though a machine cost as much as the 
labour-power displaced bv it costs, yet the labour materialised 
in it is even then much less than the living labour it replaces.* 
The use of machinery for the exclusive purpose of cheapen¬ 
ing the product, is limited in this way, that less labour must 
be expended in producing the machinery than is displaced by 
the employment of that machinery. For the capitalist, how- 
evm, this use is still more limited. Instead of paying for the 
labour, he only pays the value of the labour-power employed; 
therefore, the limit to his using a machine is fixed by the 
difference between the value of the machine and the value of 
the labour-power replaced by it. Since the division of the 
day’s work into necessary and surplus-labour differs in differ¬ 
ent countries, and even in the same country at different 
periods, or in different branches of industry; and further, since 
the actual wage of the labourer at one time sinks below the 
value of his labour-power, at another rises above it, it is possible 
fm the difference between the price of the machinery and the 
price of the labour-power replaced by that machinery to vary 
very much, although the difference between the quantity of 

1 The*? rout}, agent* (machines) are alvrayu the produoe of ranch less labour than 
that v. hi oh they displace, eve* when they are of the xiumi money value. ” (Kiwmlo, 

L iO.) 
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labour requisite to produce the machine and the total quantity 
replaced by it, remain constant. 1 But it is the former differ¬ 
ence alone that determines the cost, to the capitalist, of produc¬ 
ing a commodity, and, through the pressure of competition, 
influences his action. Hence the invention now-a-days of 
machines in England that are employed only in North America; 
just as in the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, machines 
were invented in Germany to be used only in Holland, and 
just as many a French invention of the eighteenth century was 
exploited in England alone. In the older countries, machinery, 
when employed in some branches of industry, creates such a 
redundancy of labour in other branches that in these latter 
the fall of wages below the value of labour-power impedes the 
use of machinery, and, from the standpoint of the capitalist, 
whose profit comes, not from a diminution of the labour em¬ 
ployed, but of the labour paid for, renders that use superfluous 
and often impossible. In some branches of the woollen manu¬ 
facture in England the employment of children has during 
recent years been considerably diminished, and in some cases 
has been entirely abolished. Why? Because the Factory Acts 
made two sets of children necessary, one working six hours, the 
other four, or each working five hours. But the parents refused 
to sell the “half-timers" cheaper than the “full-timers.” Hence 
die substitution of machinery for the “half-timers.”* Before die 
labour of women and of children under 10 years of age was 
forbidden in mines, capitalists considered the employment 
of naked women and girls, often in company with men, so far 
sanctioned by their moral code, and especially by their ledgers, 
that it was only after the passing of the Act that they had re- 

1 Hence in a communistic society there would be a very different scope for the em¬ 
ployment of machinery than there oan be in a bourgeois society. 

* “ Employers of labour would not unnecessarily retain two sets of children under 
thirteen. ... In fact one class of manufacturers, the spinners of woollen yam,* 
now rarely employ children under thirteen years of age, half-timers. They have 
introduced improved and new machinery of various kinds, which altogether supersedes, 
the employment of children (i.e, } under 13 years); f.l., I will mention one prooess a* 
m\ illustration of this diminution in the number of ohildren, wherein by the addition 
of an apparatus, called a piecing machine, to existing machines, the work of six or 
four hall-times, according to the peculiarity of each machine, can bo performed by 
one young person (over 18 years) ... the half-time system ‘ stimulated' the* 
invention of the piecing machine.” (Reports of Insp. of Fact, for 81stOoi. 1SW.) 
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course to machinery. The Yankees have invented a stone¬ 
breaking machine. The English do not make use of it, because 
the “ wretch BI who does this work gets paid for such a small 
portion of his labour, that machinery would increase the cost, 
of production to the capitalist.* In England women are still 
occasionally used instead of horses for hauling canal boats,’ be¬ 
cause tire labour required to produce horses and machines is 
an accurately known quantity, while that required to maintain 
the women of the surplus population is below all calculation. 
Hence nowhere do we find a more shameful squandering of 
human labour-power for the most despicable purposes than in 
England, the land of machinery. 

racoon I.—ran noxnura lrracis or machinmy oh thi workman. 

The starting point of Modern Industry is, as we have shown, 
the revolution in the instruments of labour, and this revolution 
attains its moBt highly developed form in the organised system of 
machinery in a factory. Before we inquire how human material 
is incorporated with this objective organism, let us consider 
some general effects of this revolution on the labourer himself 

a. Appropriation of supplementary Labour-power by Capital. 
The Employment of Women and Children. 

In so far as machinery dispenses with muscular power, it 
becomes a means of employing labourers of slight muscular 
strength, and those whose bodily development is incon. plete, 
but whose limbs are all the more supple. The labour of 
wome* and children was, therefore, the first thing sough for 
by capitalists who used machinery. That mighty suhsti ate 
for labour and labourers was forthwith changed into a me* ns 
for increasing the number of wage-labourers by enrollin' 
under the direct sway of capital, every member of the work¬ 
man's iamily, without distinction of age or sex. Compulsory 
work for the capitalist usurped the place, not only of the 

1 “Wreteh” ic the recognised term i* English political eoonomy for the agricultural 
labourer. 

* “ Muchiuery . . . «tc frequently not be employed until labour (he ****** 
wages) rim.” (Bictfdo, 1, e., p. 579.) 

1 See “Report of the Soeial Seienoe Congress, at Edinburgh." Out, 1863. 
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children’s play, but also of free labour at home withtu 
moderate limits for the support of the family. 1 

The value of labour-power was determined, not only by 
the labour-time necessary to maintain the individual adult 
labourer, but also by that necessary to maintain his family 
Machinery, by throwing every member of that family on to 
the labour market, spreads the value of the man’s labour- 
po’-ver over his whole family. It thus depreciates his labour- 
power. To purchase the labour-power of a family of four 
workers may, perhaps, cost more than it formerly did to 
purchase the labour-power of the head of the family, but, in 
return, four days’ labour takes the place of one, and their price 
falls in proportion to the excess of the surplus-labour of 
four over the surplus-labour of one. In order that the family 
may live, four people must now, not only labour, but expend 
surplus-labour for the capitalist. Thus we see, that machinery, 
while augmenting the human material that forms the principal 
object of capital’s exploiting power,’ at tho same time raises 
the degree of exploitation 

* Dr. Edward Smith, during the cotton crisis caused by the American Civil War, 
was Bent by the English Government to Lancashire, Cheshire, and other places, to 
report on tile sanitary condit/on of the cotton operatives. Ho reported, that horn 
a hygienic point of view, and apart from the banishment of the operative* from the 
f.tctory atmosphere, the crisis bad several advantages. The women now had sufficient 
leisure to give their infants the breast, instiftd of poisoning them with “ God.rey’a 
cordial.” They had time to learn to cook. Unfortunately toe u&jU’tution of tin* 
irt occurred at a time when they had nothing to cook. Hut from tins w*- s- ,* how 
-apital, for the purjfoses of it* self-expansion, has usurped the labour necessary in 
the home of the family. This crisis was also utilised to teach sowing to the 
'laughters of the workmen in sewing schools. An American revolution and a univer¬ 
sal crisis, in order that the working girls, who tpin for the whole world, pi.giil learn 
lo sew 1 

* “The numerical increase of labourers has been great, through the growingsubsti 
i.ution of female for male, and above ail, of childish for adult labour. Thiee girli. 
d 13, Rt wages of from 6 shillings to 8 shillings a week, have replaced the one man 

mature age, of wages varying from 18 shillings to ’15 shillings. * (Th. de Quincey: 
“The Logic of Political Econ., London, 1845 .” Note to p. 147.) -Since certain family 
,f unctions, such as nursing ami suckling children, cannot be eutnidy suppressed, the 
mothers confiscated by capital, mast tiy substitutes of some sort. Domestic work, 

• nob as sewing and mending, must be replaced by the purchase of ready-made 
txtieles. Hence, the diminished oxpendituio of la bom in tin hxj.se is accompanied 
f jjr an increased expenditure of monuy. The cost of keeping Uio family mcM.v.eia, 
jad balances the greatei income. In addition to this, v- oiio.nv and lodgment 
a the coiiMimpfion and pivpurit.iou of themeaus of subsn/-tear* oecxiues i in po •'/tilde, 
\bundaut material relumigto tauae facta, which are coiux-al. u oy oUhinil pwiaioal 
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Machinery also revolutionises out and out the contract. be¬ 
tween the labourer and the capitalist, which formally fixe-) tlieir 
mutual relations. Taking the exchange of commodities as our 
basis, our first assumption was that capitalist and labourer met 
as free persons, as independent owners of commodities; the one 
possessing money and means of production, the other labour- 
power. But now the capitalist buys children and young 
persons under age. Previously, the workman sold his own 
hili,>, 11 -power, which he disposed of nominally as a free agent 
.'iow he sells wife and child. He has become a slave dealer. 1 
The demand for children’s labour often resembles in form toe 
inquiries for negro slaves, such as were formerly to bo ver.l 
among the advertisements in Americau journals. “ sly at¬ 
tention,” says an English factory inspector, “ was drawn to an 
advertisement in the local paper ot one of the most important 
manulacturing towns of my district, of which the foltowinu i. 
a copy: Wanted, 12 to 20 young persons, not younger thiu. 
wnat can pass lor 13 years. Wages, 4 shillings a week 
Apply &c.,” * The phrase “ what can puss for 13 years," has 
reference to the fact, that by the Factory Act, children under 
13 years may work only C hours. A surgeon officially ap¬ 
pointed must certify their age. The manufacturer, therefore, 
risks for children who look as if they were already 13 years 
vkl. The decrease, often by leaps and bounds in the numix-r 
of children under 13 years employed in factories, a deciva.se 

economy, is to be found in the Reports of the Inspectors of Factories, of the 
J 'hildren’s Employment Commission, and more especially in the Reports on Public 
Health. 

1 In striking contrast with the gioat fact, that the shortening of the hoifru of Uh»ur 
of women and children in English factories was exacted trorn capital by the male 
operatives, we find in the latest rejiorts of the Children’s Employment OomuiMMon 
traits of the operative parents in relation to the traffic in children, that are truly re¬ 
volting and thoroughly like slave-dealing. But the Pharisee of a capitalist, as may 
be seen from the same reports, denouncos this brutality whioh he himself creates, 
i>eipetuateB, and exploits, and whioh he moreover baptizes “Freedom of labour. * 
“ Infant labour has been called into aid . . . even to work for their own daily bread. 
Without strength to endure such disproportionate toil, without instruction to guide 
•their future life, they have been thrown into a situation physically and morally pol¬ 
luted. The Jewish historian has remarked upon the overthrow of Jerusalem by Titus 
that it was no wonder it should have been destroyed, with such a signal destruction, 
when an inhuman mobherssacri^eed her own olfspriug to satisfy the cravings of 
•Absolute hunger.*’ (* Public Economy Concentrated.’’ Carlisle, 1833, p. 5(».) 

* A. ihttkravs in “ Unitort* »»f Jusu. of Fact, for 3JUt October, 1858.” pp. 40, 43 
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that is shown in an astonishing manner by the English statistic® 
of the last 20 years, was for the most part, according to the 
evidence of the factory inspectors themselves, the work of the 
'•ertifying surgeons, who overstated the age of the children* 
agreeably to the capitalist’s greed for exploitation, and the 
sordid trafficking needs of the parents. In the notorious distric 1 
of Bethnal Green, a public market is held every Monday ana 
Tuesday morning, where children of both sexes from 9 years of 
age upwards, hire themselves out to the silk manufacturers. 
“The usual terms are la 8<L a week (this belongs to the 
parents) and ‘ 2d. for myself and tea.’ The contract is binding 
only for the week. The scene and language while thia 
market is going on are quite disgraceful” 1 It has also occurred 
in England, that women have taken “ children from the work¬ 
house and let any one have them out for 2s. 6d. a week.” • In 
spite of legislation, the number of boys sold in Great Britain 
by their parents to act as live chimney-sweeping machines 
(although there exist plenty of machines to replace them) ex¬ 
ceeds 2000.* The revolution effected by machinery in the 
juridical relations between the buyer and the seller of labour- 
power, causing the transaction as a whole to lose the appearance 
of a contract between free persons, afforded the English 
1'arliament an excuse, founded on juridical principles, for the 
aterference of the state with factories. Whenever the law 
iimits the labour of children to 6 hours in industries not before 
'nterfered with, the complaints of the manufacturers are always 
renewed. They allege that numbers of the parents withdraw 
their children from the industry brought under the Act, in order 
to sell them where “ freedom of labour ” still rules, i.e., where 
children under 13 years are compelled to work like grown-up 
people, and therefore can be got rid of at a higher prioe. But 
since capital is by nature a leveller, since it exacts in every 
sphere of production equality in the conditions of the ex¬ 
ploitation of labour, the limitation by law of children’s labour*, 
in one branch of industry, becomes the cause of its limitation: 
in others. 

' Children’* Employment Con:minion, Fifth Report, London, 18641, p. 8f« a, SL 

* Children’* Employment Com mission. Third Report) London, 1864, p. 55, a. If. 

1 1. Fifth Report, p. 22, il 137. 
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We have already alluded to the physical deterioration as- 
veil of the children and young persons as of the women, whom 
machinery, first directly in the factories that shoot up on its 
basis, and then indirectly in all the remaining branches of in¬ 
dustry, subjects to the exploitation of capital. In this place, 
therefore, we dwell only on one point, the enormous mortality, 
during the first few years of their life, of the children of the 
operatives. In sixteen of the registration districts into which 
England is divided, there are, for every 100,000 children alive 
under the age of one year, only 9000 deaths in a year on an 
average (in one district only 7047); in 24 districts the deaths 
are over 10,000, but under 11,000; in 39 districts, over 11,000, 
but under 12,000; in 48 districts over 12,000, but under 13,000; 
in 22 districts over 20,000; in 25 districts over 21,000 ; in IT 
over 22,000; in 11 over 23,000; in Hoo, Wolverhampton* 
A- hton-under-Lyne, and Preston, over 24,000; in Nottingham, 
Stockport, and Bradford, over 25,000; in Wisbeach, 26,000; and 
in Manchester, 26,125.* As was shown by an official medical 
inquiry in the year 1861, the high death-rates are, apart from 
local causes, principally due to the employment of the mothers 
away from their homes, and to the neglect and maltreatment 
consequent on her absence, such as, amongst others, insufficient 
nourishment, unsuitable food, and dosing with opiates; besides 
this, there arises an unnatural estrangement between mother 
and shild, and as a consequence intentional starving and 
poisoning of the children.* In those agricultural districts, 
“ where a minimum in the employment of women exists, the 
death-rate is on the other hand very low.’’* The Inquiry-Com¬ 
mission of 1861 led, however, to the unexpected result, that in 
3ome purely agricultural districts bordering on the North Sea, 
•the death-rate of children under one year old almost equalled 
that of the worst factory districts. Dr. Julian Hunter was- 
therefore commissioned to investigate this phenomenon on the 

1 Sixth Report on Public Health. Loud., 1864, p, 84. 

1 " It (the inquiry of 1861) . . . showed, moreover, that while, with the described 
eiroumatancee, infante perish under the neglect and mismanagement which their 
mothers 1 occupations imply, the mothers become to a grievous extent denaturalised 
towards their offspring—oommouly not troubling themselves much at tha death, an* 
•von awnetimea... taking direct measures to insure it.” (1. e.) 

! U, p.454. '' 
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spot. His report is incorporated with the “ Sixth Report on 
Puhlic Health." 1 Up to that time it was supposed, that the 
children were decimated by malaria, and other diseases peculiar 
to low-lying and marshy districts. But the inquiry showed 
the very opposite, namely, that the same cause which drove 
away malaria, the conversion of the land, from a morass in. 
winter and a scanty pasture in summer, into fruitful corn land, 
created the exceptional death-rate of the infants.’ The TO 
medical men, whom Dr. Hunter examined in that district, were 
“ wonderfully in accord ” on this point. In fact, the revolution 
in the mode of cultivation had led to the introduction of the 
industrial system. Married women, who work in gangs along 
■with boys and girls, are, for a stipulated sum of money, placed 
at the disposal of the farmer, by a man called the '‘undertaker,” 
who contracts for the whole gang. “These gangs will some¬ 
times travel many miles from their own village ; they are to 
be met morning and evening on the roads, di eased in short 
petticoats, with suitable coats and boots, and sometimes 
trousers, looking wonderfully strong and healthy, but tainted 
with a customary immorality, and heedless of the fatal results 
which their love of this busy and independent life is bringing 
on their unfortunate offspring who are pining at home.”’ Every 
phenomenon of the iactory districts is here reproduced, includ¬ 
ing, but to a greater extent, ill-disguised infanticide, and dosing 
children with opiates. 4 “ My knowledge of such evils,” says 
Dr. Simon, the medical officer of the Privy Council and editor 
in chief of the Reports on Public Health, “ may excuse the pro¬ 
found misgiving with which I regard any large industrial em¬ 
ployment of adult women.” 4 “Happy indeed,” exclaims Mr. 
Baker, the factory inspector, in his official report, “ happy hr 

1 1. c., p. 454-403. “Report by Dr. Henry .Julian Hunter on the excessive mor¬ 
tality of infants in some rural districts of England.” 
a i. 0 ., p. 35 ami pp. 455, 450. 

3 1. c., p. 450. 

4 In the agricultural as well as in the factory districts the consumption of opiam 
«u<'ug the glowu-up labourers, both male and female, is extending daily. “To 
;»uib the sail* ol opiate .... is the great aim of sonic enterprising wholesale mer- 
ria.nts. By druggists it is considered the leading article.” (1. c., p. 131).) Infants 
; take opiates “ shrank up into little old men,” or “ -vir^encl like little monkeys, * 

1. c., p. ■I'Jtjj. We hore seo bow India and China »v< u, d theiru-elves on KngUnd. 

•1. c., p. 37 
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deed will it be for the manufacturing districts of England, 
when every married woman having a family is prohibited 
from working in any textile works at all.” 1 

The moral degradation caused by the capitalistic exploita¬ 
tion of women and children has been so exhaustively depicted 
by F. Engels in his “ Lage der Arbeitenden Klasse Englands," 
and other writers, that I need only mention the subject in this 
place. But the intellectual desolation, artifically produced by 
converting immature human beings into mere machines for the 
fabrication of surplus-value, a state of mind clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable from that natural ignorance which keeps the 
mind fallow without destroying its capacity for development, 
its natural fertility, this desolation finally compelled even the 
English Parliament to make elementary education a com¬ 
pulsory condition to the “productive" employment of children 
under 14 years, in every industry subject to the Factory Acts. 
The spirit of capitalist production stands out clearly in tie: 
ludicrous wording of the so-called education clauses in the 
Factory Acts, in the absence of an administrative machinery, 
an absence that again makes the compulsion illusory, in the 
opposition of the manufacturers themselves to these education 
clauses, and in the tricks and dodges they put in practice for 
evading them. “ For this the legislature is alone to blame, by 
having passed a delusive law, which, while it would seem to 
provide that the children employed in factories shall be 
educated, contains no enactment by which that professed end 
can be secured. It provides nothing more than that the 
children shall on certain days of the week, and for a certain 
number of hours (three) in each day, be inclosed within tho 
four walls of a place called a school, and that the employer of 
the child shall receive weekly a certificate to that effect signed 
by a person designated by the subscriber as a schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress’’ Previous to tho passing of the amended 
Factory Act, 1844, it happened, not unfrequently, that the 
pertificates of attendance at school were signed by the school- 

1 “Rop. of Insp. of Fact, for 3lRt Oot., 1862,” p. 59. Mr. Baker was formerly a 
doctor. r 

* Leonard Homer in “ Reports of ln»p. of Fact, for 30th Juno, 1857,’’ ]>. 17. 
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■master or schoolmistress with a cross, as they themselves were 
unable to write. “On one occasion,on visiting a place called a 
■school, from which certificates of school attendance had issued, 
I was so struck with the ignorance of the master, that I said 
to him: “ Pray, sir, can you read His reply was: " Aye, 
suminat! ’’ and as a justification of his right to grant certifi¬ 
cates, he added: “ At any rate, I am before my scholars.” The 
inspectors, when the Bill of 1844 was in preparation, did not 
fail to represent the disgraceful state of the places called 
schools, certificates from which they were obliged to admit as 
a compliance with the laws, but they were successful only in 
obtaining thus much, that since the passing of the Act of 1844, 
the figures in the school certificate must be filled up in the 
handwriting of the schoolmaster, who must also sign his 
Christian and surname in full." 1 Sir John Kincaid, factory 
inspector for Scotland, relates experiences of the same kind. 
“ The first school we visited was kept by a Mrs. Ann Killin. 
Upon asking her to spell her name, she straightway made a 
mistake, by beginning with the letter C, but correcting herself 
immediately, she said her name began with a K. On looking 
at her signature, however, in the school certificate books, ! 
noticed that she spelt it in various ways, while her hand¬ 
writing left no doubt as to her unfitness to teach. She her¬ 
self also acknowledged that she could not keep the register 
.... In a second school I found the schoolroom 15 tent 
long, and 10 feet wide, and counted in this space 75 children, 
who were gabbling something unintelligible.” * " But it is ft 
only in the miserable places above referred to that the chil¬ 
dren obtain certificates of school attendance without having 
received instruction of any value, for in many schools where 
there is a competent teacher, his efforts are of little avail from 
the distracting crowd of children of all ages, from infants of 
3 years old and upwards; his livelihood, miserable at the best, 
^depending on the pence received from the greatest number of 
children whom it is possible to cram into the space. To this is 
*to be added scanty school furniture, deficiency of books, and 

v 

> L. Horner in “ Rep. of Inep. of Fact, for Slut Oct., l&Y* PP- 1®* 

• Sir John Kineaid in “Rep. of Inip. of F**t. for 31it Oct., 1858 J ,) pp. 31, 32. 
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other materials for teaching, and the depressing effect upon 
•the poor children themselves of a close, noisome atmosphere. 
.1 have been in many such schools, where I have seen rows of 
-children doing absolutely nothing; and this is certified as 
school attendance, and, in statistical returns, such children are 
set down as being educated" In Scotland the manufacturers 
try all they can to do without the children that are obliged to 
attend school “It requires no further argument to prove 
that the educational clauses of the Factory Act, being held in 
such disfavour among mill owners, tend in a great measure to 
exclude that class of children alike from the employment and 
the benefit of education contemplated by this Act.’’’ Horribly 
grotesque does this appear in print works, which are regulated 
by a special Act. By that Act, “ every child, before being em¬ 
ployed in a print work must have attended school for at least 30 
days,and not less than 150 hours, during the six months immedi¬ 
ately preceding such first day of employment, and during the 
continuance of its employment in the print works,it must attend 
for a like period of 30 days, and 150 hours during every suc¬ 
cessive period of six months. . . . The attendance at 
school must be between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. No attendance of 
, less than hours, nor more than 5 hours on any one day, 
shall be reckoned as part of the 150 hours. Under ordinary 
circumstances the children attend school morning and after¬ 
noon for 30 days, for at least 5 hours each day, and upon the 
expiration of the 30 days, the statutory total of 150 hours 
having been attained, having, in their language, made up their 
book, they return to the print work, where they continue 
until the six months have expired, when another instalment of 
school attendance becomes due, and they again seek the 

school until the book is again made up.Many 

beys having attended school for the required number of hours, 
when they return to school after the expiration of their six 
months’ work in the print work, are in the same condition as 
when they first attended school as print-work boys, that they 
<have lost all they gained by their previous school attendance. 

* L. Homb'; in “Reports, Ac., for 31st Oct., 1857, M pp. 17,18. 

Sir J. Kinoaid in “ Reports. &c..31st Oct.. 1856,” p. 68. 
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. In other print works the children’s attendance at 
school is made to depend altogether upon the exigencies of the 
’.v ■ >rk in the establishment. The requisite number of hours is 
made up each six months, by instalments consisting of from 
3 to 5 hours at a time, spreading over, perhaps, the whole six 
months. . . . For instance, the attendance on one day 
might be from 8 to 11 a.m., on another day from 1 p.m. to 4 
p.m., and the child might not appear at school again for 
several days, when it would attend from 3 p.m. to ti p.m.; 
then it might attend for 3 or 4 days consecutively, or for a 
'■reek, then it would not appear in school for 3 weeks or a 
month, after that upon some odd days at some odd hoars when 
itie operative who employed it chose to spare it; and thus the 
child was, as it were, buffeted from school to work, from work 
tj school, until the tale of 150 hours was told.” 1 

By the excessive addition of women and children to the 
ranks of the workers, machinery at last breaks down the re¬ 
sistance which the male operatives in the manufacturing period 
continued to oppose to the despotism of capital.’ 

b. Prolongation of the working-dag. 

If machinery be the most powerful means for increasing the 
productiveness of labour— i.e., for shortening the working time 
required in the production of a commodity, it becomes in the 
hands of capital the most powerful means, in those industries 
first invaded by it, for lengthening the working day beyond 

1 A. Redgrave in “Rep. of Insp. of Fact., 31st Oct., 1857,” pp. 41-42. In those io- 
duntries where the Factory Act proper (not the Print Works Act referred to in tii^ 
text) has been in force for some time, the obstacles in the way of the educunon 
clauses have, in recent years, been overcome. In industries not under the Act, rln? 
views of Mr. J. GeddeH, a glass manufacturer, still extensively prevail. ILe informed 
Mr. White, one of the Inquiry Commissioners: “ An far as I can Ree, the greater 
amount of education which a part of the working class has enjoyed for to me y.-urw 
past is an evil. It is dangerous, because it makes them independent.” (Children* 
Empl. Comm., Fourth Report, Loud., 1805, p. 253.) 

5 “Mr. 3., a manufacturer .... informed me that he employed females exclusivi !y 
at his power-looms . . . gives a decided preference to married females, especially 
those who have families at home dependent on them for support; they are attain- 
t.fe, docile, more so than unmanned females, and are compelled to uhc their utmost 
« «.< tious to procure the neceHWities »f life. Thus are the virtues, the peculiar virtues 
of the , nale character to be perverted to her injury—thus ail that if. most dutiful 
and tender in her nature is made a means of her bondage and suffering." (Ten Hours'' 
Factory Bill Tin speech of Lord Ash'ey, March loth, Loud., 1844, p. 20.) 
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all bounds set by human nature. It creates, on the one hand, 
new conditions by which capital is enabled to give free scope 
to this its constant tendency, and on the other hand, new 
motives with which to whet capital’s appetite for the labour of 
others. 

In the first place, in the form of machinery, the implements 
of labour become automatic, things moving and working inde¬ 
pendent of the workman. They are thenceforth an industrial 
perpetuum mobile, that would go on producing forever, did it 
not meet with certain natural obstructions in the weak bodies 
and the strong wills of its human attendants. The automaton, 
as capital, and because it is capital, is endowed, in the person 
of the capitalist, with intelligence and will; it is therefore 
animated by the longing to reduce to a minimum the resistance 
offered by that repellent yet elastic natural barrier, man. 1 2 This 
resistance is moreover lessened by the apparent lightness of 
machine work, and by the more pliant and docile chaiaoter of 
the women and children employed on it* 

The productiveness of machinery is, as we saw, inverse!/ 
proportional to the value transferred by it to the product 
The longer the life of the machine, the greater is the mass of 
the products over which the value transmitted by the machine 
is spread, and the less is the portion of that value added to 

1 “ Siuoe the general introduction of machinery, human nature has been forced far 
beyond its average strength.” (Rob. Owen: “Observations on the effect* of the 
manufacturing system, 2nd Ed., Load., 1817.”) 

1 The English, who have a tendency to look upon the earliest form of appearance 
ef a thing as the cause of its existence, are in the habit of attributing tho long houn> 
of work in factories to the extensive kidnapping of children, practised by capitalists 
In the infancy of the faotory syuLem, on workhouses and orphanages, by means ui 
which robbery, unresisting material for exploitation was procured. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, Ficlden, himself a manufacturer, says: “It is evident that the long hours 
of work were brought about by the circumstance of so great a number of dpstirut.« 
children taing supplied from different parts of tho country, that tho masters were 
independent of the hands, and that having once established the custom by means of 
the miserable materials they had procured in this way, they could impose it on their 
neighbours with the greater facility.” (J. Fielden: “The Curse of the Factory 
System. Lond., 1836,” p. 1L) With reference to the labour of women, Saunders, 
the Factory inspector, says in his report of 1844 : “Amongst the female operatives , 
there are some women who, for many weeks in succession, except for a few days, 
are employed from 6 a.m. till midnight, with less than 2 hours for meal.*, so that mk 
6 days of the week-they Hhvo only 6 hours left out of the 2-1, for going w and 1 . orti 
tboir home* and resting in bod.” 

2 0 
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each single commodity. The active lifetime of a machine is, 
however, clearly dependent on the length of the working day, 
or on the duration of the daily labour-process multiplied by 
the number of days for which the process is carried on. 

The wear and tear of a machine is not exactly proportional 
to its working time. And even if it were so, a machine work¬ 
ing 16 hours daily for 7j years, covers as long a working period 
as, and transmits to the total product no more valoe than, the 
same machine would if it worked only 8 hours daily for 15 
years. But in the first case the value of the machine would 
be reproduced twice as quickly as in the latter, and the capi¬ 
talist would, by this use of the machine, absorb in 1\ years as 
nmch surplus-value as in the second case he would in 15. 

The material wear and tear of a machine is of two kinds 
The one arises from use, as coins wear away by circulating, 
the other from non-use, as a sword rusts when left in its 
scabbard. The latter kind is due to the elements. The 
former is more or less directly proportional, the latter to a 
certain extent inversely proportional, to the use of the 
machine. 1 

But in addition to the material wear and tear, a machine 
also undergoes, what we may call a moral depreciation. It 
loses exchange-value, either by machines of the same sort being 
produced cheaper than it, or by better machines entering into 
competition with it* In both cases, be the machine ever so 
young and full of life, its value is no longer determined by 
the labour actually materialised in it, but by the labour-timo 
requisite to reproduce either it or the better machine. It has, 
therefore, lost value more or less. The shorter the period 
taken to reproduce its total value, the less is the danger of 
moral depreciation; and the longer the working day, the shorter 
is that period. When machinery is first introduced into an 
industry, new methods of reproducing it more cheaply follow 

1 “ Occasion ... Injury to the delicate moving parti of metallic mechanism b* 
Inaction." (Ure, 1. c., p. 28). 

1 The “ Manchester Spinner" (Times, 26th Not., 1862) before referred to says in re¬ 
lation to this subject: “ It (namely, the “ allowance for deterioration of machinery ') 
ia also intended to oover the loss which is constantly arising from the superseding 
of machines before they are worn out, by others of a new and better construction.” 
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Wow upon blow, 1 and so do improvements, that not only affect 
individual parts and details of the machine, but its entire build. 
It is, therefore, in the early days of the life of machinery that 
this special incentive to the prolongation of the working day- 
makes itself felt most acutely.’ 

Given the length of the working day, all other circumstances 
remaining the same, the exploitation of double the number of 
workmen demands, not only a doubling of that part of constant 
capital which is invested in machinery and buildings, but also 
of that part which is laid out in raw material and auxiliary 
substances. The lengthening of the working day, on the other 
hand, allows of production on an extended scale without any 
alteration in the amount of capital laid out on machinery and 
buddings.® Not only is there, therefore, an increase of surplus- 
value, but the outlay necessary to obtain it diminishes. It is 
true that this takes place, more or less, with every lengthening 
of the working day ; but in the case under consideration, the 
change is more marked, because the capital converted into the 
instruments of labour preponderates to a greater degree. 4 The 
development of the factory system fixes a constantly increasing 
portion of the capital in a form, in which, on the one hand, its 
value is capable of continual self-expansion, and in which, on 
the other hand,it loses both use-value and exchange-value when- 

1 “ It has been estimated, roughly, that the first individual of a newly-invented 
machine will oost about five times as mueh as the oonstruotion of the seoond.” (Bab¬ 
bage. 1. c., p. 211). 

1 3 “ The improvements which took place not long ago in frames for making patent 
net was so great that a machine in good repair whioh had cost £1,200, sold a few 
years after for £60 . . . improvements succeeded eaoh other so rapidly, that 
maoliines whioh had never beon finished were abandoned in the hands of their 
makers, because new improvements had superseded their utility." (Babbage, 1. o., 
p. 2S3.) In these stormy, go-ahead times, therefore, the tulle manufacturers soon 
extended the working day, by meant of double sets of hands, from the original 8 
hours to 24. 

• " It It self-evident, that, amid the ebbiugs and flowings of the markets and the 
alternate expansions and contractions of demand, oooasions will constantly recur, in 
which the manufacturer may employ additional floating capital without employing 
additional fixed capital... if additional quantities of raw material can be worked 
up without inourring an additional expense for buildings and machinery.” (R. Torrens: 
“ On Wages and Combinations. London, 1834,” p. 63.) 

4 Thu circumstance is mentioned only for the sake of completeness, for I shall 
slot consider the rate of profit, i.t., the ratio of the jurplua-valuo to the total capital 
-advanced, until I come to the third hook. 
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ever it loses contact with living labour. “ When a labourer,” said 
Mr. Ashworth, a cotton magnate, to Professor Nassau W. Senior, 
"lays down his spade, he renders useless,for that period,a capital 
worth eighteenpence. When one of our people leaves the mill, 
he renders useless a capital that has cost £100,000. 1 Only 
fancy ! making “ useless’’ for a single moment, a capital that 
has cost £100,000 ! It is, in truth, monstrous, that a single 
one of our people should ever leave the factory 1 The increased 
use of machinery, as Senior after the instruction he received 
from Ashworth clearly perceives, makes a constantly increasing 
lengthening of the working day “ desirable.” 5 

Machinery produces relative surplus-value; not only by 
directly depreciating the value of labour-power, and bv in¬ 
directly cheapening the same through cheapening the com¬ 
modities that enter into its reproduction, but also, when it is 
first introduced sporadically into an industry, by converting 
the labour employed by the owner of that machinery, into 
labour of a higher degree and greater efficacy, by raising the 
social value of the article produced above its individual value, 
and thus enabling the capitalist to replace the value of a day’s 
labour-power by a smaller portion of the value of a day’s pro¬ 
duct. During this transition period, when the use of machinery 
is a sort of monopoly, the profits are therefore exceptional, and 
the capitalist ondeavours to exploit thoroughly “ the sunny time 
of this his first love,” by prolonging the working day as much 
as possible. The magnitude of the profit whets Iris appetite 
for more profit 

As the use of machinery becomes more general in a parti¬ 
cular industry, the social value of the product sinks down to 
its individu ; value, and the law that surplus-value does not 

1 Senior, “ Letter* on the Factory Act. London, 1837,” pp. 13, 14. 

* “ The groat proportion of fixed to circulating capital . . . makeB long hours of 
work desirable.” With the increased use of machinery, Ac., “the motives to long 
hours of work will become greator, as the only means by which a largo proportion of 
fixed capital can be made profitable.” (L c., pp. 11-13.) “There are certain ex¬ 
penses upon a mill which go on in the same proportion whether the mill be ruunin? 
abort or full time, m, for instance, rent, rates, and taxes, insurance against fire, 
wag os of several permanent servants, deterioration of machinery, with various other 
charges upou a manufacturing establishment, the proportion of which to profit* 
increases as the production decreases. (“Kep. of Insp. of Fact, for 31st Oct., 18G2, 
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arise from the labour-power that has been replaced by the 
machinery, but from the labour-power actually employed in 
working with the machinery, asserts itself. Surplus-value 
arises from variable capital alone, and we saw that the amount 
of surplus-value depends on two factors, viz., the rate of 
surplus-value and the number of the workmen simultaneously 
employed. Given the length of the working day, the rate of 
surplus-value is determined by the relative duration of the 
necessary labour and of the surplus-labour in a day. The 
number of the labourers simultaneously employed depends, on 
its side, on the ratio of the variable to the constant capital. 
Now, however much the use of machinery may increase the 
su rpius-labour at the expense of the necessary labour by 
heightening the productiveness of labour, it is clear that it 
attains this result, only by diminishing the number of workmen 
employed by a given amount of capital. It converts what was 
formerly variable capital, invested in labour-power, into 
machinery which, being constant capital, does not produce 
surplus-value. It is impossible, for instance, to squeeze as 
much surplus-value out of 2 as out of 24 labourers. If eacli of 
the.-.c 24 men gives only one hour of surplus-labour in 12, the 
24 men give together 24 hours of surplus-labour, while 24 
hours is the total labour of the two men. Hence, the applica¬ 
tion of machinery to the production of surplus-value implies 
a contradiction which is immanent in it, since, of the two 
factors of the surplus-value created by a given amount of 
capital, one, the rate of surplus-value, cannot be increased, ex¬ 
cept by diminishing the other, the number of workmen. This 
contradiction comes to light, as soon as by the general employ¬ 
ment of machinery in a given industry, the value of the 
machine-produced commodity regulates the value of all com¬ 
modities of the same sort; and it is this contradiction, that in 
its turn, drives the capitalist, without his being conscious of 
the fact, 1 to excessive lengthening of the working day, in order 
that he may compensate the decrease in the relative number 


1 Why it is, that the capitalist, and also the political economist* who are embnotl 
with hi* vi«w», arc uawonsAouis of tin* immanent contradiction, will appear (ruin 
firat pftt-t of the thiid book. 
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of labourers exploited, by an increase not only of the relative',, 
but of the absolute surplus-labour. 

If, then, the capitalistic employment of machinery, on the 
one hand, supplies new and powerful motives to an excessive 
lengthening of the working day, and radically changes, as well 
the methods of labour, as also the character of the social work¬ 
ing organism, in such a manner as to break down all opposition 
to this tendency, on the other hand it produces, partly by 
opening out to the capitalist new strata of the working dlas% 
previously inaccessible to him, partly by setting free the 
labourers it supplants, a surplus working population, 1 which is 
compelled to submit to the dictation of capital. Hence that 
remarkable phenomenon in the history of Modem Industry, 
that machinery sweeps away every moral and natural restric¬ 
tion on the length of the working day. Hence, too, the 
eoonomical paradox, that the most powerful instrument for 
shortening labour-time, becomes the most unfailing means for 
plating every moment of the labourer’s time and that of his 
family, at the disposal of the capitalist for the purpose of 
expanding the value of his capitaL “ If,” dreamed Aristotle, 
the greatest thinker of antiquity, " if every tool, when sum¬ 
moned, or even of its own accord, could do the work that befits 
it, just as the creations of Daedalus moved of themselves, or the 
tripods of Hephsestos went of their own accord to their sacred 
work, if the weavers’ shuttles were to weave of themselves, 
then there would be no need either of apprentices for the 
master workers, or of slaves for the lords.”’ And Antip&ros, 
a Greek poet of the time of Cicero, hailed the invention of the 
water-wheel for grinding com, an invention that is the 
elementary form of all machinery, as the giver of freedom to 
female slaves, and the bringer back of the golden age.’ Oh 1 

1 It is one of the greatest merit* of Bicardo to hare seen in machinery not only the- 
means of producing commodities, bat of creating a “redundant population." 

1 F. Biete. “ Dio Philosophie dea Aristoteles,” Vol 2. Berlin, 1842, p. 408 . 

s I gi* s below the translation of this poem by Stolberg, because it brings into rtUef, 
•i ite in the spirit of former quotations referring to division of labour, the antitheri* 
l« tween thu views of the ancients and the moderns. “ Spare the hand that grind* 
the earn, Oh, miller girls, and softly sleep. Let Chantioleer announce the mom in 
vai* ! Deo has commanded the work of the girls to be dohe by the Nymphs, and now 
they skip lightly over the wheels, eo that the shaken axles revolve with their spoke* 
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those heathens! They understood, as the learned Bastiat, and 
before him the still wiser MacCulloch have discovered, nothing 
of political economy and Christianity. They did not, for 
example, comprehend that machinery is the surest means of 
lengthening the working day. They perhaps excused the 
slavery of one on the ground that it was a means to the full de¬ 
velopment of another. But to preach slavery of the masses, in 
order that a few crude and half-educated parvenus, might be¬ 
come “ eminent spinners,” * extensive sausage-makers,” and 
“ influential shoe-black dealers,” to do this, they lacked the 
bump of Christianity. 

e. Intensification of Labour. 

The immoderate lengthening of the working day, produced 
by machinery in the hands of capital, leads to a reaction on 
the part of society, the very sources of whose life are menaced; 
and, thence, to a normal working day whose length is fixed by 
law. Thenceforth a phenomenon that we have already met 
with, namely, the intensification of labour, develops into great 
importance. Our analysis of absolute surplus-value had refer¬ 
ence primarily to the extension or duration of the labour, its 
intensity being assumed as given. We now proceed to con¬ 
sider the substitution of a more intensified labour for labour of 
more extensive duration, and the degree of the former. 

It is self-evident, that in proportion as the use of machinery 
spreads, and the experience of a special class of workmen 
habituated to machinery accumulates, the rapidity and inten¬ 
sity of labour increase as a natural consequence. Thus in 

and pull round the load of the revolving stones. Let us live the life of our fathers, 
and let us rest from work and enjoy the gifts that the Goddess sends us,” 

“ Schonet der mahlenden Hand, 0 MftUerinnen und schlafet 
Sanft 1 es verkunde der Hahn euoh den Morgen umsonst 1 
Dio hat die Arbeit der Midchen den Nymphen befohlen, 

Und itct hiipfen sie leicht tiber die Rider dahin, 

Dass die ersch&tterten Achsen xnit ihrea Speichen sioh wilna, 

Und im KreiM die Last drehen dea wilaenden Steins. 

Lasst uns leben das Lsben der Viter, und lasst uns der Gabea 
Arbeitalos uns freun, wslohe die Gottin uns sohenkt.” 

(Gedlokts aw dam Qftachiaohen hbenstst von Christian Graf cu Stolberg, Haw* 
Hit. 1781) 
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England, during half a century, lengthening of the working 
day went hand in band with increasing intensity of factory 
labour. Nevertheless the reader will clearly see, that where 
we have labour, not carried on by fits and starts, but repeated 
day after day with unvarying uniformity, a point must inevit¬ 
ably be reached, where extension of the working day and in¬ 
tensity of the labour mutually exclude one another, in such a 
way that lengthening of the working day becomes compatible 
only with a lower degree of intensity, and, a higher degree of 
intensity, only with a shortening of the working day. So soon 
as the gradually surging revolt of the working class compelled 
Parliament to shorten compulsorily the hours of labour, and to 
begin by imposing a normal working day on factories proper, 
so soon consequently as an increased production of surplus 
value by the prolongation of the working day was once for all 
put a stop to, from that moment capital threw itself with all 
its might into the production of relative surplus-value, by 
hastening on the further improvement of machinery. At the 
same time a change took place in the nature of relative surplus- 
value. Generally speaking, the mode of producing relative 
surplus-value consists in raising the productive power of the 
workman, so as to enable him to produce more in a given time 
with the same expenditure of labour. Labour-time continues 
to transmit as before the same value to the total product, but 
this unchanged amount of exchange value is spread over more 
use-values; hence the value of each single commodity sinks. 
Otherwise, however, so soon as the compulsory shortening of 
the hours of labour takes place. The immense impetus it gives 
to the development of productive power, and to economy in 
the means of production, imposes on the workman increased 
expenditure of labour in a given time, heightened tension of 
labour-power, and closer filling up of the pores of the working 
day, or condensation of labour to a degree that is attainable 
only within the limits of the shortened working day. This 
condensation of a greater mass of labour into a given period 
thenceforward counts for what it really is, a greater quantity 
of labour. In addition to a measure of its extension, i.e., dura¬ 
tion, labour now acquires a measure of its intensity or of the 
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degree of its condensation or density. 1 The denser hour 
of the ten hours’ working-day contains more labour, i.e., ex¬ 
pended labour-power, than the more porous hour of the 
twelve hours’ working-day. The product therefore of one of 
the former hours has as much or more value than has the pro¬ 
duct of 1} of the latter hours. Apart from the increased yield 
of relative surplus-value through the heightened productiveness 
of labour, the same mass of value is now produced for the cap¬ 
italist say by 3| hours of surplus labour, and 6| hours of necee- 
sary labour, as was previously produced by four hours of surplus 
labour and eight hours of necessary labour. 

We now come to the question: How is the labour intensifiedf 

The first effect of shortening the working day results from 
the self-evident law, that the efficiency of labour-power is in 
an inverse ratio to the duration of its expenditure. Hence, 
within certain limits what is lost by shortening the duration *■• 
gained by the increasing tension of labour-power. That the 
workman moreover really does expend more labour-power, is 
ensured by the mode in which the capitalist pays him.’ In 
those industries, such as potteries, where machinery plays little 
or no part, the introduction of the Factory Acts has strikingly 
shown that the mere shortening of the working-day increase 
to a wonderful degree the regularity, uniformity, order, con¬ 
tinuity, and energy of the labour* It seemed, however, doubt 
ful whether this effect was produced in the factory proper, 
where the dependence of the workman on the continuous and- 
uniform motion of the machinery had already created the 
•strictest discipline. Hence, when in 1844 the reduction of the 
working-day to less than twelve hours was being debated, the 
masters almost unanimously declared “ that their overlookers 
in the different rooms took good care that the hands lost no 
time,” that “ the extent of vigilance and attention on the part 

1 ITiere are, of course, always differences in the intensities of the labour in various 
•Industries. But these differences are, as Adam Smith has shown, compensated to a 
partial extent by minor circumstances, peculiar to each sort of labour. Labour-time, 
M a measure of value, is not, however, affected in this case, except in so far as the 
duration of labour, and the degree of its intensity, are two antithetical and mutually 
-inclusive expressions for qpe and the same quantity of labour. 

* tope* 1 by pff re-work, a form we shall investigate in Part VI. of this 

i JR*p. of Insi). of Fact S.r ."Ki * Htotar, UStM. M 
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ot the workmen was hardly capable of being increased,* and, 
therefore, that the speed of the machinery and other condition* 
remaining unaltered," to expect in a well-managed factory any 
important result from increased attention of the workmen was 
m absurdity." 1 This assertion was contradicted by experi¬ 
ments. Mr. Robert Gardner reduced the hours of labour in 
his two large factories at Preston, on and after the 20th April, 
1844, from twelve to eleven hours a day. The result of about 
a year’s working was that “ the same amount of product for the 
same cost was received, and the workpeople as a whole earned 
in eleven hours as much wages as they did before in twelve.” * 
1 pass over the experiments made in the spinning and carding 
rooms, because they were accompanied by an increase of 2% in 
the speed of the machines. But in the weaving department, 
where, moreover, many sorts of figured fancy articles were 
woven, there was not the slightest alteration in the conditions 
at the work. The result was: “From 6th January to 20th 
April, 1844, with a twelve hours’ day, average weekly wages of 
each hand 10a lid., from 20th April to 29th June, 1844, with 
day of eleven hours, average weekly wages 10s. 3Jd." * Here 
we have more produced in eleven hours than previously in 
twelve, and entirely in consequence of more steady application 
and economy of time by the workpeople. While they got the 
same wages and gained one hour of spare time, the capitalist 
gOt the same amount produced and saved the cost of coal, gas, 
and other such items, for one hour. Similar experiments, and 
with the like success, were carried out in the mills of Messrs. 
Horrocks and Jacson. 

The shortening of the hours of labour creates, to begin with, 
the subjective conditions for the condensation of labour, by 

1 Bep. at In^ at Pact, for 1844 and the quarter ending 30th Apr! pp. 

3 1 1 , p. 19. Sinoe the wagee for piece-work were unaltered, the weekly waf t a 
depended on the qnantity produced. 

» Le.,p. 22. 

4 The moral element played an important part in the above experiments. The 
workpeople told the factory inspector : “We work with more ipiril, we have the 
reward ewer before us of getting away eooner at night, and one aotiwe and oheerfik 
spirit pervade* the whole mill, from the youngest pieoer to*the oldest hand, and w» 
‘can greatly help caoh other M (L e.) 
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MinWtng the workman to exert more strength in a given time 
So soon as that shortening becomes compulsory, machinery be¬ 
comes in the hands of capital the objective means, systemati¬ 
cally employed for squeezing out more labour in a given time. 
This is effected in two wayB: by increasing the speed of the 
machinery, and by giving the workman more machinery to 
tent. Improved construction of the machinery is necessary, 
partly because without it greater pressure cannot be put on 
the workman, and partly because the shortened hours of labour 
force the capitalist to exercise the strictest watch over the cost 
of production. The improvements in the steam-engine have 
increased the piston speed, and at the same time have made it 
possible, by means of a greater economy of power, to drive 
with the same or even a smaller consumption of coal more 
machinery with the same engine. The improvements in the 
transmitting mechanism have lessened friction, and, what so- 
strikingly distinguishes modem from the older machinery, 
have reduced the diameter and weight of the shafting to a 
constantly decreasing minimum. Finally, the improvements 
in the operative machines have, while reducing their size, in¬ 
creased their speed and efficiency, as in the modem power- 
loom ; or, while increasing the size of their frame-work, have 
also increased the extent and number of their working parts, 
as in spinning mules, or have added to the speed of these 
working parts by imperceptible alterations of detail, such as 
those which ten yean ago increased the speed of the spindles in 
Belf-acting mules by one-fifth. 

Hie reduction of the working day to 12 houn dates in 
England from 1832. In 1836 a manufacturer stated: “ The 
labour now undergone in the factories is much greater than it 
used to be . . . compared with thirty or forty years ago . . . 
owing to the greater attention and activity required by the 
greatly increased speed which is given to the machinery.” 1 In 
the year 1844, Lord Ashley, now Lord Shaftesbury, made in 
the House of Commons the following statements, supported by 
documentary evidence: 

“ The labour performed by those engaged in the processes o£ 
) John FUIdm, L p. IX 
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lanufacture, is three times as great as in the beginning of such 
perations. Machinery has executed, no doubt, the work that 
r ould demand the sinews of millions of men ; but it has alsc 
rodigiously multiplied the labour of those who are governed by 
a fearful movements ... In 1815, the labour of following a 
air of mules spinning cotton of No. 40—reckoning 12 hours 
) the working-day—involved a necessity of walking 8 miles, 
n 1832, the distance travelled in following a pair of mules, 
pinning cotton yam of the same number, was 20 miles, and 
requently more. In 1835” (query—1815 or 1825?) “the spinner 
ut up daily, on each of these mules, 820 stretches, making a 
)tal of 1,640 stretches in the course of the day. In 1832, the 
pinner put up on each mule 2,200 stretches, making a total of 
,400. In 1844, 2,400 stretches, making a total of 4,800 ; and 
j some cases the amount of labour required is even still 
router ... I have another document sent to me in 1842, stat- 
lg that the labour is progressively increasing—increasing not 
nly because the distance to be travelled is greater, but be- 
iiise the quantity of goods produced is multiplied, while the 
anils are fewer in proportion than before; and, moreover, bo- 
auso an inferior species of cotton is now often spun, which it 
j more difficult to work ... In the cariling-room there has 
,lso been a great increase of labour. One person there does 
he work formerly divided between two. In the weaving-room, 
rhere a vast number of persons are employed, and principally 
smales ... the labour has increased within the last few year.-, 
uliy 10 per cent, owing to the increased speed of the machinery 
n spinning. In 1838, the number of hanks spun per week 
ras 18,000, in 1843 it amounted to 21,000. In 1819 the num- 
ier of picks in power-loom-weaving per minute was 60—in 
842 it was 140, showing a vast increase of labour.” 1 

In the face of this remarkable intensity of labour which had 
.lready been reached in 1844 under theTwelveHours' Act, there 
appeared to be a justification for the assertion made at that 
iine by the English manufacturers, that any further progress 
n that direction was impossible, and therefore that every 
urtlier reduction of the hours of labour meant a lessened pro- 

1 Lord Ashley, L a, p. 8-9, pfuiim. 
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ductioa The apparent correctness of their reasons will bo 
best shown by the following contemporary statement by 
Leonard Horner, the factory inspector, their ever watchful 
censor. 

" Now, as the quantity produced must, in the main, be regu¬ 
lated by the speed of the machinery, it must be the interest of 
the mill owner to drive it at the utmost rate of speed con¬ 
sistent with these following conditions, via, the preservation 
of the machinery from too rapid deterioration; the preservation 
of the quality of the article manufactured; and the capability 
of the workman to follow the motion without a greater exer¬ 
tion than he can sustain for a constancy. One of the most 
important problems, therefore, which the owner of a factory 
has t.o solve is to find out the maximum speed at which he can 
run, with a due regard to the above conditions. It frequently 
happens that he finds be has gone too fast, that breakages and 
bud work more than counterbalance the increased speed, and 
that he is obliged to slacken his pace. 1 therefore concluded, 
that as an active and intelligent millowner would find out the 
salt; maximum, it would not be possible to produce as much in 
eleven hours as in twelve. I further assumed that the opera¬ 
tive paid by piece work, would exert himself to the utmost 
consistent with the power of continuing at the same rate.” • 
Horner, therefore, came to the conclusion that a reduction 
'if the working hours below twelve would necessarily diminish 
production.* He himself, ten years later, cites his opinion of 
1845 in proof of how much he under-estimated in that year 
the elasticity of machinery, and of man’s labour-power, both of 
which ire simultaneously stretched to an extreme by tire 
compulsory shortening of the working day. 

We nw come to the period that fellows the introduction of 
the Ten Hours’ Act in 1847 into the English cotton, woollen, 
silk, and liax mills. 

“ The speed of the spindles has increased upon throstles 500, 
and upon mules 1000 revolutions a minute, i.e., the speed of 

1 Hop. of Inap. of Fact, for Quarter ending 30th September, 1844, and from Lit 
October, 1844, to 3Qfch ApAl, 1845. p. 20. 

s L c., p. 22. 
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the throstle spindle, which in 1839 was 4500 times a minute, 
is now (1862) 5000; and of the mule spindle, that was 5000, is 
now 6000 times a minute, amounting in the former case to one- 
tenth, and in the second case to one-fifth additional increase.” 1 
James Nasmyth, the eminent civil engineer of Patricroft, near 
Manchester, explained in a letter to Leonard Homer, written 
in 1852, the nature of the improvements in the steam-engine 
that had been made between the years 1848 and 1852. After 
remarking that the horse-power of steam-engines, being always 
estimated in the official returns according to the power of 
similar engines in 1828,’ is only nominal, and can serve only 
as an index of their real power, he goes on to say : “ I am con¬ 
fident that from the same weight of steam-engine machinery, 
we are now obtaining at least 50 per cent, more duty or work 
performed on the average, and that in many cases the identical 
steam-engines which in the days of the restricted speed of 2-0 
feet {>er minute, yielded 50 horse-power, are now yielding up¬ 
wards of 100.” . . . . “ The modem steam-engine of 100 horse¬ 
power is capable of being driven at a much greater force than 
formerly, arising from improvements in its construction, the 
capacity and construction of tho boilers. &c.” . . . “Although 
the same number of hands are employed in proportion to the 
horse-power as at former periods, there are fewer hands em¬ 
ployed in proportion to the machinery.” * “ In the year 1850, 
the factories of the United Kingdom employed 134,217 nominal 
horse-power to give motion to 25,638, 716 spindles and 301,445 
looms. The number of spindles and looms in 1856 was re 
spectively 33,503,580 of the former, and 369,205 of the latter, 
which, reckoning the force of the nominal horse-power required 
to be the same as in 1850, would require a force equal to 
175,000 horses, but the actual power given in the return for 

1 “ Rep. of Imp. of Faet. for 31st Ootober, 1862,” p. 62. 

* Thin wii altered in the “ Parliamentary Return ” of 1862. In it the aefettl horse¬ 
power of the modern steam-engines and water-wheel* appear* in place of the nominal 
The doubling spindles, too, are no longer inolnded in the spinning spindle* (as waa 
the case in the “ Returns ” of 1839, 1850, and 1856); further, in the case of woollen 
mills, the numbor of “ gigs ” is added, a distinction made between jute and hemp 
mills on the one hand and (lax mill* on the other, and finally stocking-wearing i* foe 
ihe first time inserted in the report. 

* “ Rep. of Imp. of Fact, for 31st Ootober. 1856,” pp. 13-14, 20 and 1852, p. 26. 
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1856 is 161,435, less by above 10,000 horses than, calculating 
upon the basis of the return of 1850, the factories ought to 
have required in 1856.” 1 “ The facts thus brought out by the 
Return (of 1856) appear to be that the factory system is in¬ 
creasing rapidly; that although the same number of hands are 
employed in proportion to the horse-power as at former periods, 
there are fewer hands employed in proportion to the machinery; 
that the steam-engine is enabled to drive an increased weight 
of machinery by economy of force and other methods, and 
that an increased quantity of work can be turned off by im¬ 
provements in machinery, and in methods of manufacture, by 
increase of speed of the machinery, and by a variety of other 
■causes." * 

“ The great improvements made in machines of every kind 
have raised their productive power very much. Without any 
■doubt, the shortening of the hours of labour .... gave the 
impulse to these improvements. The latter, combined with 
the more intense strain on the workman, have had the effect, 
ihat at least as much is produced in the shortened (by two 
hours or one-sixth) working-day as was previously produced 
during the longer one.”* 

One fact is sufficient to show how greatly the wealth of the 
manufacturers increased along with the more intense exploita¬ 
tion of labour-power. From 1838 to 1850, the average pro- 
]x>rtional increase in English cotton and other factories was 
33 •/., while from 1850 to 1856 it amounted to 86 

But however great the progress of English industry had 
been during the 8 years from 1848 to 1856 under the influence 
of a working-day of 10 hours, it was far surpassed during the 
next period of 6 years from 1856 to 1862. In silk factories, for 
instance, there were in 1856, spindles 1,093,799; in 1862, 
1,388,544; in 1856, looms 9,260; in 1862, 10,709. But the 
number of operatives was, in 1856, 56,131; in 1862, 52,429. 
The increase in the spindles was therefore 26.9°/, and in the 
dooms 15.67,, while the number of the operatives decreased 77„ 

1. c., p. 14-15. * 1. 0 ., p. 20. 

3 Reports, Ax\, for 31»t ^October, 1858, p. 9-10. Compare Report*, ire., for ‘iu-h 
.sApril, 18U0, p. i)0, wqq. 
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In the year 1850 there were employed in worsted mills 875,VS 
spindles; in 1856, 1,324,549 (increase 51.2%), and in 1802 , 
1,289,172 (decrease 2.7%) But if we deduct the doubling; 
spindles that figure in the numbers for 1856, but not in those 
for 1862, it will be found that after 1856 the number of spindles, 
remained nearly stationary. On the other hand, after 1850 r 
the speed of the spindles and looms was in many cases doubled. 
The number of power-looms in worsted mills was, in 1850, 
32,617; in 1856, 38,956; in 1862, 43,048. The number of (he 
operatives was, in 1850, 79,737; in 1856, 87,794; in 1862, 
86,063; included in these, however, the children under 14 
years of age were, in 1850, 9,956; in 1856, 11,228; in 1862,, 
13,178. In spite, therefore, of the greatly increased number of 
looms in 1862, compared with 1856, the total number of the 
workpeople employed decreased, and that of the children ex¬ 
ploited increased. 1 

On the 27th April, 1863, Mr. Ferrand said in the House of 
Commons: “1 have been informed by delegates from 16 
districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, in whose behalf I speak, 
that the work in the factories is, in consequence of the improve¬ 
ments in machinery, constantly on the increase. Instead of as 
formerly one person with two helps tenting two looms, one 
person now tents three looms without helps, and it is no un¬ 
common thing for one person to tent four. Twelve hours’ 
work, as is evident from the facts adduced, is now compressed 
mto less than 10 hours. It is therefore self-evident, to what 
an enormous extent the toil of the factory operative has in¬ 
creased during the last 10 years.” ’ 

Although, therefore, the Factory Inspectors unceasingly and 
with justice, commend the results of the Acts of 1844 and 1S50, 

* “Report of Imp. of Fact, for Slit Oct., 1862," pp. 100 and 130. 

* On 2 modern power-loornB a weaver now makoi in a week of 60 hour* 26 pieces of 
•ertain quality, length, and breadth ; while on the old power-looms be could make no 
more than 4 such pieces. The cost of weaving a piece of such cloth had already noon 
aftor 1850 fallen from 2s. 9d. to 5Ad. 

“ Thirty years ago (1811) one spinner with three piecers was not required to attend 
to more than one pair of mules with 300-324 Bpindles. At the present time (1871) h* 
has to mind with the help of 5 piecers 2200 Bpindles, and produces not less than seven 
times as much yarn an in 184L” (Alex. Redgrave, Factory Inspector—in the Journal 
«f Arts, 5th January, 1872.) 
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yet they admit that the shortening of the hours of labour has 
already called forth such an intensification of the labour as is 
injurious to the health of the workman and to his capacity for 
work. “ In most of the cotton, worsted, and silk mills, an ex¬ 
hausting state of excitement necessary to enable the workers 
satisfactorily to mind the machinery, the motion of which has 
been greatly accelerated within the last few years, seems to mo 
not unlikely to be one of the causes of that excess of mortality 
from lung disease, which Dr. Greenhow has pointed out in his 
recent report on this subject.”' There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the tendency that urges capital so soon as a pro¬ 
longation of the hours of labour is once for all forbidden, to 
compensate itself, by a systematic heightening of the intensity 
of labour, and to convert every improvement in machinery into 
a more perfect means of exhausting the workman, must soo.: 
lead to a Btate of things in which a reduction of the hours of 
labour will again be inevitable.’ On the other hand, the rapid 
advance of English industry between 184S and the present 
time, under the influence of a day of 10 hours, surpasses the 
advance made between 1833 and 1847, when the day was 1:: 
hours long, by far more than the latter surpasses the advanct 
made during the half century after the first introduction *>* 
the factory system, when the working day was without limits/' 

1 Rep. of Imp. of Fact, for 31it Oct. 1881, pp. 25, 2G, 

9 Tlic agitation for a working day of 8 hours ha« now (18S7) begun in Lancachirt 
among the factory operatives. 

* The following few figures indicate the increase in the “ factories ” of the United 
Kingdom since 1848: 



Quantity Expor¬ 
ted, 1848. 

Quantity Expor¬ 
ted, 1851. 

Quantity Expor¬ 
ted, I860. 

Quantity Expor¬ 
ted, 1865 

OOTTON. 

lbs. 185,831,162 

lbs. 

1 , 6 . 906,1M> 

tin. 107,343,656 

lbs. 103,761,455 


lbs. 

lbs. 

4,342,176 

lbs. 6,297,554 

yds. 2,776,218,427 

lbs. 4,6-18,611 

Cotton cloth .. 

,'tla. 1,091,373,930 yd,. 1,543,101,789 

yds. 2,015,2J7.8.Y1 

TLAX & UKMP. 

lbs. 11.722,182 

lbs. 

18,841,326 

lba 31,210,612 

lbs. 86,777,331 } 

Cloth . 

yds. 88,901,619 

jda 

129,100,758 

yds. 143,996,773 

yds. 247,U12,6-y 





lbs. 697.402 

lbs. 81 2,559 


lbs. 466,825 

lbs. 

462,6'3 

Cloth . 

yds 

yds. 

1,181,465 j yds. 1,30 1 ,203 

yds. 2,809,8.17 

WOOL. 

■Woollen and ) 

• 

n*. * 

lbs. 

14,070,SS0 

lbs. 27,633,008 

lbs. 31,669,217 | 

\ Cloth. 

yds. 

yds. 

241,120,973 iff»«._lW,381,5S7_ 

yds. 27b,3..7,JW j; 
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ncnoir it.— m tactort. 

At the commencement of this chapter we considered that 
which we may call the body of the factory, i.e., machinery 
organised into a system. We there saw how machinery, by 
annexing the labour of women and children, augments the 
number of human beings who form the material for capitalistic 
exploitation, how it confiscates the whole of the workman’s 
disposable time, by immoderate extension of the hours of 
labour, and how finally its progress, which allows of enormous 
increase of production in shorter and shorter periods, serves as 
a means of systematically getting more work done in a shorter 
time, or of exploiting labour-power more intensely. We now 
turn to the factory as a whole, and that in its most perfect 
form. 

Dr. Ure, the Pindar of the automatic factory, describes it, on 
the one hand as “ Combined co-operation of many orders of 
workpeople, adult and young, in tending with assiduous skill, a 



Value Expor¬ 
ted, 1848. 

Value Expor¬ 
ted, 1861. 

Value Expor¬ 
ted, I860 

Value Expor¬ 
ted, 1866. 

OOTTON. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Yarn. 

6,027,881 

6,684,026 

9,870,876 

10,861,04 

Goth. 

16,763,869 

28,464,810 

42,141,606 

46,903,796 

ruix 6 Hur. 
Yarn. 

493,449 

Ml,426 

1,801,272 

2,606,497 

Cloth. 

2^02,789 

4,107,396 

4,804,803 

9,166,818 

SIUL 

Yam. 

Goth. 

T7.W9 

196,830 

1,186,898 

918,342 

1,687,301 

768,007 

1,409,221 

WOOL. 





Yarn. 

776,976 

1,484,644 

3,848,460 

6,424,017 

Goth.. 

6,788,828 

8.377,183 

12,166,998 

20,10!i,2W 


gee the Bluebooks “Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, Nos. 8and 13.” 
Loud., 1861 and 1866. In Lancashire the number of mills increased only 4 per oent. 
between 1839 and 1860; 19 per cent, between 1850 and 1866; and 33 per cent, be¬ 
tween 1856 and 1862; while the persons employed in them during each of the above 
periods of 11 years increased absolutely, but diminished relatively. (See 1 ‘ Rep. oi 
Insp. of Fact., for 31st Oot., 1862,” p. 63.) The cotton trade preponderates in 
Lancashire. We may form an idea of the stupendous nature of the cotton trade in 
that district, when we consider that, of the gross number of textile factories in the 
United Kingdom, it absorbe 45.2 per cent., of the spindles 83.3 per cent., of tho . 
power-looms 81.4 per oent, of the mechanical horse-power 72.6 per cent., and of Uk* 
total number of persons employed 58.2 per cent (L o., p. 62-63.) 
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system of productive machines, continuously impelled by a 
central power’’(the prime mover); on the other hand, as “a 
vast automaton, composed of various mechanical and intel¬ 
lectual organs, acting in uninterrupted concert for the produc¬ 
tion of a common object, all of them being subordinate to a 
self-regulated moving force.” These two descriptions are far 
from being identical In one, the collective labourer, or social 
body of labour, appears as the dominant subject, and the me¬ 
chanical automaton as the object; in the other, the automaton 
itself is the subject, and the workmen are merely conscious 
organs, co-ordinate with the unconscious organs of the automa¬ 
ton, and together with them, subordinated to the central 
moving-power. The first description is applicable to every 
possible employment of machinery on a large scale, the second 
is characteristic of its use by capital, and therefore of the 
modem factory system. Ure prefers therefore, to describe the 
central machine, from which the motion comes, not only as an 
automaton, but as an autocrat “ In these spacious halls the 
benignant power of steam summons around him his myriads 
of willing menials ." 1 

Along with the tool, the skill of the workman in handling it 
passes over to the machine. The capabilities of the tool are 
emancipated from the restraints that are inseparable from 
human labour-power. Thereby the technical foundation on 
which is based the division of labour in Manufacture, is swept 
away. Hence, in the place of the hierarchy of specialised 
workmen that characterises manufacture, there steps, in the 
automatic factory, a tendency to equalise and reduce to one 
and the same level every kind of work that has to be done 
by the minders of the machines;' in the place of the artifi¬ 
cially produced differentiations of the detail workmen, step 
the natural differences of age and sex. 

So far as division of labour re-appears in the factory, it k 
primarily a distribution of the workmen among the specialised 
machines; and of masses of workmen, not however organised 
into groups, among the various departments of the factory, 

1 Vie, L cj* p. 18. 

* Ure, 1. 0 ., p. 81. Sm Kwl Mux, L p. 140-141 
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in each of which they work at a number of similar machine* 
placed together; their co-operation, therefore, is only simple. 
The organised group, peculiar to manufacture, is replaced by 
the connexion between the head workman and his few assist¬ 
ants. The essential division is, into workmen who are actually 
employed on the machines (among whom are included a lew 
who look after the engine), and into mere attendants (almost 
exclusively children) of these workmen Among the attend¬ 
ants are reckoned more or loss all * Feeders ” who supply the 
machines with the material to be worked. In addition to 
these two principal classes, there is a numerically unimportant 
class of persons, whose occupation it is to look after the whole 
of the machinery and repair it from time to time; such as 
engineers, mechanics, joiners, fee. This is a superior class of 
workmen, some of them scientifically educated, others brought 
up to a trade; it is distinct from the factory operative class, 
and merely aggregated to it . 1 This division of labour is purely 
technical. 

To work at a machine, the workman should be taught from 
childhood, in order that he may learn to adapt his own move¬ 
ments to the uniform and unceasing motion of an automaton. 
When the machinery, as a whole, forms a system of manifold 
machines, working simultaneously and in concert, the co-opera¬ 
tion based upon it, requires the distribution of various groups 
of workmen among the different kinds of machines. But the 
employment of machinery does away with the necessity of 
crystallizing this distribution after the manner of Manufacture, 
by the constant annexation of a particular man to a particular 
function.' Since the motion of the whole system does not 

1 It look* very like intentional misleading by statistics (which misleading it would 
be possible to prove in detail in other cases too), when the English factory legislation 
excludes from its operation the class of labourers laBt mentioned in the text, frhile 
the parliamentary returns expressly include in the category of factory operatives, not 
only engineers, mechanics, &c., but also managers, salesmen, messengers, warehouse¬ 
men, packers, &o., in short everybody, except the owner of the factory himself. 

a Dre grants this. He says, “in case of need,” the workmen can be moved at the 
will of the manager from one machine to another, and he triumphantly exclaims: 
“ Such a change is in flat contradiction with the old routine, that divides the labour, 
and to one workman assigns the task of fashioning the head of a needle, to another 
the sharpening of the point.” He had much better have baked himself, why (Uur 
" old routine” is departed from in the automatic factory, onr; “in case of nn‘d.’' 
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proceed from the workman, but from the machinery, a change 
of persons can take place at any time without an interruption 
of the work. The most striking proof of this is afforded by 
the relays system, put into operation by the manufacturers 
during their revolt from 1848-1850. Lastly, the quickness 
with which machine work is learnt by young people, does away 
with the necessity of bringing up for exclusive employment by 
machinery, a special class of operatives. 1 With regard to the 
work of the mere attendants, it can, to some extent, be replaced 
in the mill by machines,’ and owing to its extreme simplicity, 
it allows of a rapid and constant change of the individuals 
burdened with this drudgery. 

Although then, technically speaking, the old system of 
division of labour is thrown overboard by machinery, it hangs 
on in the factory, as a traditional habit handed down from 
Manufacture, and is afterwards systematically re-moulded and 
established in a more hideous form by capital, as a means of 
exploiting labour-power. The life-long speciality of handling 
one and the same tool, now becomes the life-long speciality of 
serving one and the same machine. Machinery is put to a 

1 When distress is very great, as, for instance, during the Amerioan civil war, tb« 
factory operative is now and then set by the Bourgeois to do the roughest of work. 
such as road-making, &o. The English “ ateliers nationaux ” of 1862 and the follow 
ing years, established for the benefit of the destitute cotton operatives, differ from the 
French of 1848 in this, that in the latter the workmen had to do unproductive wor e 
ut the expense of the state, in the former they had to do productive municipal work 
to the advantage of the bourgeois, and that, too, cheaper than the regular workmen, 
with whom they were thus thrown into competition. “ The physioal appearance of 
the cotton operatives is unquestionably improved. This I attribute ... u to the 
aeu, to outdoor labour on public works.” (“Rep. of Insp. of Fact,” 81st Oat., 186% 
p. 59.) The writer here alludes to the Preston faotory operatives, who were em¬ 
ployed on Preston Moor. 

a An example: The various mechanical apparatus intioduoed since the Aat of 1844 
into woollen mills, for replacing the labour of children. So soon as it shall happen 
that the children of the manufacturers themselves have to go through a com so of 
schooling as helpers in the mill, this almost unexplored territory of mechanics will 
soon make remarkable progress. ** Of machinery, perhaps self-acting mules are as 
dangerous as any other kind. Most of the accidents from them happen to little 
children, from their oreeping under the mules to sweep the floor whilst the mules are 
in motion. Several * minders ’ have been fined for this offence, but without much 
general benefit. If machine makers would only invent a self-sweeper, by whose use 
the necessity for these little ohildren to creep under the maohinery might be pre¬ 
vented, it wouirt be% happy addition to our protective measures.” (“ Reports of Insp. 
«f Fact.” for 31st Oct., 1866, p. 63.) 
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wrong use, with the object of transforming the workman, from 
his very childhood, into a part of a detail-machine. 1 In this 
way, not only are the expenses of his re-production considerably 
lessened, but at the same time his helpless dependence upon 
the factory as a whole, and therefore upon the capitalist, is 
rendered complete. Here as everywhere else, we must dis¬ 
tinguish between the increased productiveness due to the 
development of the social process of production, and that due 
to the capitalist exploitation of that process. In handicrafts 
and manufacture, the workman makes use of a tool, in the 
factory, the machine makes use of him. There the movements 
of the instrument of labour proceed from him, here it is the 
movements of the machine that he must follow. In manu¬ 
facture the workmen are parts of a living mechanism. In the 
factory we have a lifeless mechanism independent of the work¬ 
man, who becomes its mere living appendage. “ The miserable 
routine of endless drudgery and toil in which the same 
mechanical process is gone through over and over again, is like 
the labour of Sisyphus. The burden of labour, like the rock, 
keeps ever falling back on the worn-out labourer.”* At the 
same time that factory work exhausts the nervous system to 
the uttermost, it does away with the many-sided play of the 
muscles, and confiscates every atom of freedom, both in bodily 
and intellectual activity.* The lightening of the labour, even, 
becomes a sort of torture, since the machine does not free the 
labourer from work, but deprives the work of all interest. 
Every kind of capitalist production, in so far as it is not only 
a labour-process, but also a process of creating 8irplu8-value, 
has this in common, that it is not the workman that employs 
the instruments of labour, but the instruments of labour that 

1 So much then for Proudhon’s wonderful idea: he “construe*” machinery not 
m a synthesis of instruments of labour, but as a synthesis of dotail operations forth* 
benefit of the labourer himself. 

* F. Engels, 1. e. p. 217. Even an ordinary and optimist freetrader, like Mr. 
Molinari, goes so far as to ny “ Un homme s’use plus rite en rurvcillant, quins* 
heures par jour, Involution uniforme d’un m6canisme, qu’en exercant, dims le mfime 
capiet do temps, sa force physique. Oo travail do urveillanoe qui servirait pesit- 
*tre d’utile gymnastique i intelligence, s’il n'Stait pas tfop prolong, dfcfcruit t fftj 
longue, per son exce*, et l'intelligence, et 'e oorpe i;ime.” (Q. de Molinari: “ S&udafe. 
^oonoraUines." Paris 1846.) 

*P feW*. 1. a. p. 216 
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employ the workman. But it is only in the factory system 
that this inversion for the first time acquires technical and 
palpable reality. By means of its conversion into an automa¬ 
ton, the instrument of labour confronts the labourer, during* 
the labour-process, in the shape of capital, of dead labour, that 
dominates, and pumps dry, living labour-power. The separa¬ 
tion of the intellectual powers of production from the manual 
labour, and the conversion of those powers into the might of 
capital over labour, is, as we have already shown, finally com¬ 
pleted by modem industry erected on the foundation of 
machinery. The special skill of each individual insignificant 
factory operative vanishes as an infinitesimal quantity before 
the science, the gigantic physical forces, and the mass of 
labour that are embodied in the factory mechanism and, 
together with that mechanism, constitute the power of the 
"master.” This “master,” therefore, in whose brain the 
machinery and his monopoly of it are inseparably united, 
whenever he falls out with his “ hands,” contemptuously tells 
them: “The factory operatives should keep in wholesome 
remembrance the fact that theirs is really a low species of 
skilled labour; and that there is none which is more easily 
acquired, or of its quality more amply remunerated, or which 
by a short training of the least expert can be more quickly, as 
well as abundantly, acquired. . . . The master’s machinery 
really plays a far more important part in the business of pro¬ 
duction than the labour and the skill of the operative, which 
six months’ education can teach, and a common labourer can 
learn.”* The technical subordination of the workman to the 
uniform motion of the instruments of labour, and the peculiar 
composition of the body of workpeople, consisting as it does of 
individuals of both sexes and of all ages, give rise to a barrack 
discipline, which is elaborated into a complete system in the 
factory, and which fully developes the before mentioned labour 
of overlooking, thereby dividing the workpeople into operatives 
and overlookers, into private soldiers and sergeants of an 

1 “ The Master Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Defence Fund. Report of the Onra* 
mittee.” Manchester, 1854, p. 17. We shall see hereafter, that the “ master can 
sing quite anotbte song, when he is threatened with the Ion of his “ living 
automaton. 
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industrial army, “The main difficulty [in the automatic 
factory]. . . lay . . . above all in training human beings to 
renounce their desultory habits of work, and to identify them- 
, selves with the unvarying regularity of the complex automaton. 
To devise and administer a successful code of factory discipline, 
suited to the necessities of factory diligence, was the Herculean 
enterprise, the noble achievement of Arkwright! Even at the 
present day, when the system is perfectly organised and its 
labour lightened to the utmost, it is found nearly impossible 
to convert persons past the age of puberty, into useful factory 
hands," 1 The factory code in which capital formulates, like a 
private legislator, and at his own good will, his autocracy over 
his workpeople, unaccompanied by that division of responsi¬ 
bility, in other matters so much approved of by the bourgeoisie, 
and unaccompanied by the still more approved representative 
system, this code is but the capitalistic caricature of that social 
regulation of the labour-process which becomes requisite in 
co-operation on a great scale, and in the employment in 
common, of instruments of labour and especially ot machinery. 
The place of the slave driver’s lash is taken by the over¬ 
looker’s book of penalties. All punishments naturally resolve 
themselves into fines and deductions from wages, and the law- 
giving talent of the factory Lycurgus so arranges matters, 
that a violation of his laws is, if possible, more profitable to 
him than the keeping of them. 1 

1 Ure. Lap. 15. Whoever knows the life history of Arkwright, will never dub 
this barber-genius “noble.” Of all the groat inventors of the 18th century, he was 
incontestably the greatest thiever of other people’s inventions and the Meanest 
fellow. 

1 “The slavery in which the bourgeoisie has bound the proletariat, eomss nowhere 
More plainly into daylight than in the factory system. In it all freedom consee to an 
end both at law and in fact. The workman must be in the factory at half past five. 
If he come a few minutes late, he is punished ; if he come 10 minutes late, he is act 
allowed to enter until after breakfast, and thus loses a quarter of a day’s wage. Ho 
Must aat, drink and sleep at word of command. . . The dospotio bell sails him from 
his bed, oalls him from breakfast and dinner. And how does he fare in the mill ? 
TVre the master is the absolute law-giver. He makes what regulations he pleases; 
ho altera and makes additions to his code at pleasure; and if he insert the veriest 
* nonsense, the courts say to the workman: Since you have entered into this oomtoact 
voluntarily, you must now carry it out. . . These workmen are condemned to Hve, 
from their ninth year till their death, under this mental and bodily tortnre.” fF. 
Angels L c. p. 217, sq.) What, “ the court# say,” I will illustrate by two examples. 
Ofle occurs at Sheffield at the end of 18G6. In that town a workman had engaged 
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We shall here merely allude to the material conditions under 
which factory labour is carried on. Every organ »f sense is 

himself for 2 years in a steelworks. In consequenoe of a quarrel with hii employer he 
left the works, and declared that under no circumstances would he work for that 
master any more. He was prosecuted for breach of contract, and condemned to two 
months’ imprisonment. (If the master break the contract, he can bo proceeded 
Against only in a civil action, and risks nothing but money damages). After the 
workman has served his two months, the muster invites him to return to the workr-, 
pursuant to the contract. Workman says; No : he has already been puuished for 
the breach. The master prosecutes again, the court oondemns again, although one of 
the judges, Mr. Shee, publicly denounces this as a legal monstrosity, by which 
a man can periodically, as long as he lives, be punished over and over again for the 
same offence or crime. This judgment was given not by the “ Great Unpaid,” the 
provincial Dogberries, but by one of the highest courts of justice in London.—The 
second case occurs in Wiltshire at the end of November 1863. About 30 power* 
loom weavers, in the empiloyment of one Harrup, a cloth manufacturer at Leowor’s 
Mill, Westbury Leigh, struck work because master Harrup indulged in the agreeable 
habit of making deductions from their wages for being lato in the morning; 6d. for 
2 minutes; Is. for 8 minutes, and Is. 6d. for ton minutes. This is at the rate of 9». 
per hour, and £4 10s. Od. per diem ; while tho wages of the weavers on the average of 
a year, never exceeded 10s. to 12s. weekly. Harrup also appointed a boy to announce 
the starting time by a whistle, which he often did before six o’clock in tho morning: 
and if the hands wore not all there at the moment the whistle ceased, the doors were 
closed, and those hands who were outside were fined : and as there was no clock *u 
the premises, the unfortunate hands were at the mercy of the young Harrup-inspirod 
time-keeper. The hands on strike, mothers of families as well as girls, offered to 
resume work if the time-koeper were replaoed by a dock, and a more reasonable scale 
ot lines were introdmoed. Harrup summoned 19 women and girls before the magis¬ 
trates for breaob of contract. To the utter indignation of all present, they wore each 
mulcted in a fine of 6d. and 2s. 6d. for costs. Harrup was followed from the court 
'bj a crowd of people who hissed him.—A favourite operation with manufacturers is to 
punish the workpeople by deductions made from their wages 011 accouut ot faults iu 
the material worked on. This method gave rise in 18G6 to a general strike in the 
English pottery districts. The reports of the Ch. Empl. Com. (1863-1860), give 
cases where the worker not only receives no wages, but becomes, by means of his 
labour, and of the penal regulations, the debtor to boot, of his worthy master. The 
late cotton crisis also furnished edifying examples of the Bagacity shown by the 
factory autocrats in making deductions from wages. Mr. R. Baker, the Inspector of 
Factories, says, “ I have myself had lately to direct prosecutions against one cotton 
mill occupier for having in these pinohing and painful times deducted lOd. a piece 
from some of the young workers employed by him, for the surgeon's certificate (for 
which he himself had only paid 6d.), when only allowed by the law to deduct 3d., 
■and by fcustom nothing at all . , . And I have been informed of another, who, k 
O! ’er to keep without the law, but to attain the same object, charges the poor 
children who work for him a shilling each, as a fee for learning them the art anil 
mystery of cotton spinning, so soon as they are declared by the surgeon St and proper 
persons for that occupation. There may therefore be undercurrent causes for such 
-extraordinary exhibitions as strikes, not only wherever they arise, but particularly 
-At such times as the present, which without explanation, render them inexplicable to 
4he public understanding.” He alludes hore to a strike of power-loom woavors at 
fDarwen, June, 1863. r(“ Kejtorts of Insp. of Fact, for 30 April, 1863,” pp. 50-51.) 
The 1 ©ports always go beyond their official dates. • 
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injured in an equal degree by artificial elevation of the tem¬ 
perature, by the dust-laden atmosphere, by the deafening noise,, 
not to mention danger to life and limb among the thickly 
crowded machinery, which, with the regularity of the seasons 
issues its list of the killed and wounded in the industrial 
battle.' Economy of the social means of production, matured 
mid forced as in a hothouse by the factory system, is turned, in 
the hands of capital, into systematic robbery of what is neces¬ 
sary for the life of the workman while he is at work, robbery 
of space, light, air, and of protection to his person against the 
dangerous and unwholesome accompaniments of the productive 
process, not to mention the robbery of appliances for the com¬ 
fort of the workman.* Is Fourier wrong when he calls factories 
“ tempered bagnos ? ’’ * 

1 The protection afforded by the Factory Act* against (Iangerom machinery hat 
had a beneficial effect. “But . . . there are other sources of aooident whioh did 
act exist twenty years sinoe; one especially, viz,, the increased speed of the ma¬ 
chinery. Wheels, rollers, spindles and shuttles are now propelled at inoroased and 
increasing rates; fingers must be quicker and defter in their movements to take up 
the broken thread, for, if plaoed with hesitation or carelessness, they are sacrificed. 
... A large number of accidents are oaused by the eagerness of the workpeople to 
get through their work expeditiously. It must be remembered that it is of the 
highest importance to manufacturers that their machinery should be in motion, i.&, 
producing yarns and goods. Every minute’s stoppage is not only a loss of power, 
but of production, and the workpeople are urged by the overlookers, who are inter¬ 
red in the quantity of work turned off, to keep the machinery in motion ; and it is 
no less important to those of the operatives who are paid by the weight or piece, that 
the machines should be kept in motion. Consequently, although it is strictly for¬ 
bidden in many, nay in most factories, that machinery shonld be cleaned while fax 
motion, it is nevertheless the constant practice in most if not in all, that the work¬ 
people do, unreproved, pick out waste, wipe rollers and wheels, Ac., while thrir 
frames are in motion. Thus from this cause only, 90G accidents have occurred during 

the six months.Although a great deal of cleaning is constantly going on day 

by day, yet Saturday is generally the day set apart for the thorough cleaning of the 
machinery, and a great deal of this is done while the machinery is in motion.” Slum 
cleaning is not paid for, the workpeople seek to get done with it as speedily as pos- 
si Me. Henoe “the number of accidents which occur on Fridays, and especially on 
bu'.urdays, is much larger than on any other day. On the former day the exoess is.' 
nearly 12 per cent, over the average number of the four first days of the week, and 
on the latter day the exoess is 25 per cent, over the average of the proceding five 
days; or, if the number of working-hours on Saturday being taken into aooount— 
hours on Saturday as compared with 10k on other days—there is an exoess of 65 per 
oent. on Saturdays over the average of the other five days.” {“Rep. of Insp. of Fact., 
Sl-st Oct., 1866,” p. 9,15,16,17.) 

* In Tart I. of Book HL I shall give an aecoont of a recqpt campaign by the English, 
manufacturers against the Clauses in ths Factory Acts that protect the “hands’ 1 '' 
against dangerous machinery. For the present, let this one quotation from the official.', 
report of I^csiard Homer eofitrt: “I have heard some millownsn speak with in*r- 
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S*fTION 6 -THK STRIVE BETWEEN WORKMAN AND MACHINE. 

The eontest between the capitalist and the wage-labourer 
dates back to the very origin of capital. It raged on through¬ 
out the whole manufacturing period. 1 But only since the intro¬ 
duction of machinery has the workman fought against the instru¬ 
ment of labour itself, the material embodiment of capital He 
revolts against this particular form of the means of production, 
as being the material basis of the capitalist mode of production 

In the 17th century nearly all Europe experienced revolts 
of the workpeople against the ribbon-loom, a machine for 
weaving ribbons and trimmings, called in Germany Bandmiihle, 
Schnurmiihle, and Miihlenstuhl These machines were in¬ 
vented in Germany. Abbd Lancellotti, in a work that ap¬ 
peared in Venice in 1636, but which was written in 1679, says 
as follows: “ Anthony Muller of Danzig, saw about 60 years 
ago in that town, a very ingenious machine, which weaves 4 to 
6 pioees at once. But the Mayor being apprehensive that this 


cueiuUr levity of some of the aocidents; inch, for instance, as the loss of a finger 
hr*n»«r n trifling matter. A working-man’s living and prospects depend so much upon 
Ins ling.irs, that any loss of them is a rcry serious matter to him. When I ha to heard 
•ueli inconsiderate remarks made, I have usually put this question: Suppose you 
wei e iu want of an additional workman, and two were to apply, both equally well 
qvittldV in other respects, but one had lost a thumb or a forefinger, whioh would 
you or ,>;:<€?? There never was a hesitation as to the answer/' .... The manufac¬ 
turers hare “ mistaken prejudices against what they have heard represented as a 
pscudo-philanthropiolegislation." (“ Itep. of Insp. of Fact., filst Got., 1855." Tlieae 
manufacturers are clever folk, and not without reason were they enthusiastic for ths 
slave-holders* rebellion. 

1 In thane factories that have been longest subject to the Faotory Acts, with their 
oompulsory limitation of the hours of labour, and other regulations, many of the 
oldvr abuses have vanished. The very improvement of the machinery domands to a 
certain extent “ improved construction of the buildings,” and this is an advantage to 
the workpeople. (See “ Rep. of Insp. of Faot. for 31st Oct., 1863,** p. 109.) 

3 See amongst others, John Houghton: “Husbandry and Trade improved. Lon¬ 
don, 1727." “ The Advantages of the East India Trade, 1720." John Boilers, 1. c. 
“The masters and their workmen are, unhappily, in a perpetual war with each other 
The invariable objoct of the former is to get their work done as cheaply as possible \ 
and they do not fail to employ every artifice to this purpose, whilst the latter am 
equally attentive to every occasion of distressing their masters into a compliance with 
higher demanda.” /“ An # Inquiry into the Causes of the Present High Prices of Pro- 
vuiaiis, e p. 61-02. Author, the Rev. Nathaniel P.mhr, quite oa the side of the* 
workmen .) 
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invention might throw a large number of workmen ob the 
streets, caused the inventor to be secretly strangled or 
-drowned.’' In Leyden, this machine was not used till 1629; 
•there the riots of the ribbon-weavers at length compelled the 
Town Council to prohibit it. “ In bac urbe," says Boxhorn 
(Inst. PoL, 1668), referring to the introduction of this machine 
into Leyden, “ ante hos viginti circiter annos instrumentum 
quidam invenerunt textorium, quo solus plus panni et facilius 
conficere poterat, quam plures aequali tempore. Hinc turbse 
ortai et querulae textorum, tandemque usus hujus instrument! 
a magistratu prohibitus est.” After making various decrees 
more or less prohibitive against this loom in 1632,1639, &c., 
the States General of Holland at length permitted it to be 
used, under certain conditions, by the decree of the 15th De¬ 
cember, 1661. It was also prohibited in Cblogne in 1676, at 
the same time that its introduction into England was causing 
disturbances among the workpeople. By an imperial Edict of 
19th Feb., 1685, its uso was forbidden throughout all Germany. 
In Hamburg it was burnt in public by order of the Senate. 
The Emperor Charles VI., on 9th Feb., 1719, renewed the edict 
of 1685, and not till 1765 was its use openly allowed in the 
Electorate of Saxony. This machine, which shook Europe to 
its foundations, was in fact the precursor of the mule and the 
power-loom, and of the industrial revolution of the 18th cen¬ 
tury. It enabled a totally inexperienced boy, to set the whole 
loom with all its shuttles in motion, by simply moving a rod 
backwards and forwards, and in its improved form produced 
from 40 to 50 pieces at once. 

About 1630, a wind-sawmill, erected near London by a 
Dutchman, succumbed to the excesses of the populace. Even 
as late as the beginning of the 18th century, sawmills driven 
by water overcame the opposition of the people, supported as 
it was by parliament, only with great difficulty. No sooner 
had Everet in 1758 erected the first wool-shearing machine 
that was driven by water-power, than it was set on fire by 
100,000 people who bad been thrown out of work. Fifty 
thousand workpeople, who had previously lived by carding 
wool, petitioned parliament against Arkwright’s scribbling 
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mills and carding engines. The enormous destruction of 
machinery that occurred in the English manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts during the first 15 years of this century, chiefly caused 
by the employment of the power-loom, and known as the 
Luddite movement, gave the anti-jacobin governments of a 
Sidmouth, a Castlereagh, and the like, a pretext for the most 
re-actionary and forcible measures. It took both time and 
experience before the workpeople learnt to distinguish between 
machinery and its employment by capital, and to direct their 
attacks, not against the material instruments of production, 
but against the mode in which they are used. 1 

The contests about wages in Manufacture, presuppose manu¬ 
facture, and are in no sense directed against its existence. The 
opposition against the establishment of new manufactures, pro¬ 
ceeds from the guilds and privileged towns, not from the work¬ 
people. Hence the writers of the manufacturing period treat 
the division of labour chiefly as a means of virtually supplying 
a deficiency of labourers, and not as a means of actually dis¬ 
placing those in work. This distinction is self-evident. If it bo 
said that 100 millions of people would be required in England 
to spin with the old spinning-wheel the cotton that is now spun 
with mules by 500,000 people, this does not mean that the mules 
took the place of those millions who never existed. It means 
only this, that many millions of workpeople would be required 
to replace the spinning machinery. If, on the other hand, wo 
say, that in England the power-loom threw 800,000 weavers 
on the streets, we do not refer to existing machinery, that 
would have to be replaced by a definite number of work¬ 
people, but to a number of weavers in existence who were 
actually replaced or displaced by the looms. During the manu¬ 
facturing period, handicraft labour, altered though it was by 
division of labour, was yet the basis. The demands of the 
new colonial markets could not he satisfied owing to the 
relatively small number of town operatives handed down from 
the middle ages, and the manufactures proper opened out new 

1 In old-fashioned manufacture* the revolt* of the workpeople against machinery* 
•veil to this day, ooojjuonatty assume a savage character, a* in the case of the Shef¬ 
field file cutter* in 18(& 
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fields of production to the rural population, driven from the 
land by the dissolution of the feudal system. At that time, 
therefore, division of labour and co-operation in the workshops, 
were viewed more from the positive aspect, that they made 
the workpeople more productive. 1 Long before the period >>f 
Modern Industry, co-operation and the concentration of the 
instruments of labour in the hands of a few, gave rise, in 
numerous countries where these methods were applied in agri¬ 
culture, to great, sudden and forcible revolutions in the modes 
of production, and consequentially, in the conditions of exist¬ 
ence, and the means of employment of the rural populations 
But this contest at first takes place more between the large 
and the small landed proprietors, than between capital and 
wage-labour; on the other hand, when the labourers are dis¬ 
placed by the instruments of labour, by sheep, horses, fee., in 
this case force is directly resorted to in the first instance as the 
prelude to the industrial revolution. The labourers are first 
driven from the land, and then come the sheep. Land grabbing 
an a great scale, such as was perpetrated in England, is the 
first step in creating a field for the establishment of agriculture 
on a great scale. Hence this subversion of agriculture puts on, 
at first, more the appearance of a political revolution 

The instrument of labour, when it takes the form of a 
machine, immediately becomes a competitor of the workman 
himself.’ The self-expansion of capital by means of machinery 
is thenceforward directly proportional to the number of the 
workpeople, whose means of livelihood have been destroyed by 

1 Sir James Stewart alio understand! machinery quite in this sense. “ Je con¬ 
sider© done les machines oomme des moyens d’augmenter (virtuellement) le notnbre 
des gens industrienx qu’on n’est pas oblig6 de nourrir. ... Bn quoi l’eflet dhme 
machine ditfiro-t-il de oelui de nouveaux habitants?’' (French trans. 11., L L, oh, 
XIX.) More naive is Petty, who says, it replaces “Polygamy.” The abovp point 
of view is, at the most, admissible only for some parts of the United States. On tho 
other hand, “ machinery can seldom be used with success to abridge the labour of on 
individual; more time would be lost in its construction than could be saved by its 
application. It is only really useful when it acts on great masses, when a single 
machine can assist the work of thousands. It is accordingly in the most populous 
countries, where there are most idle men, that it is most abundant. ... It is not 
called into use by a scarcity of men, but by the facility with which they can be brought 
•to work in masses.” (Piercy Ravenstone: “ Thoughts on tjie Funding System and its 
•Effects.” London, 1824, p. 15.) 

* “ Machinery and labour are in oonstant competition.” Ricardo, L c., p. 479. 
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that machinery. The whole system of capitalist production is 
baaed on the fact that the workman sells his labour-power as a 
commodity. Bivision of labour specialises this labour-power, 
by reducing it to skill in handling a particular tooL So soon 
as the handling of this tool becomes the work of a machine, 
then, with the use-value, the exchange-value too, of the work¬ 
man’s labour-power vanishes; the workman becomes unsale¬ 
able, like paper money thrown out of currency by legal enact¬ 
ment That portion of the working class, thus by machinery 
rendered superfluous, i.e., no longer immediately necessary for 
the self-expansion of capital, either goes to the wall in the 
unequal contest of the old handicrafts and manufactures with 
machinery, or else floods all the more easily accessible branches 
of industry, swamps the labour market, and sinks the price of 
labour-power below its value. It is impressed upon the work¬ 
people, as a great consolation, first, that their sufferings are 
only temporary (“ a temporary inconvenience ”), secondly, that 
machinery acquires the mastery over the whole of a given field 
of production, only by degrees, so that the extent and intensity 
of its destructive effect is diminished. The first consolation 
neutralizes the second. When machinery seizes on an industry 
by degrees, it produces chronic misery among the operatives 
who compete with it Where the transition is rapid, the effect 
is acute and felt by great masses. History discloses no tragedy 
more horrible than the gradual extinction of the English hand- 
loom weavers, an extinction thatwasspread over several decades, 
and finally sealed in 18S8. Many of them died of starvation, 
many with families vegetated for a long time on 2|d. a day. 1 
On the other hand, the English cotton machinery produced an 

1 The competition between hand-weaving and power-weaving in England, before 
tho passing of the Poor Law of 1833, was prolonged by supplementing the wages, 
whichiiad fallen considerably below the minimum, with parish relief. “The Kov. 
Air. Turner was, in 1827, rector of 'VVilmalow, in Cheshire, a manufacturing district. 
The questions of the Committee of Emigration, and Mr. Turner’s answers, show how 
the competition of human labour is maintained against machinery. 1 Question : Haa 
not the use of the power-loom superseded the use of the hand-loom ? Answer: Un¬ 
doubtedly ; it would hare superseded them much more than it has done, if the hand- 
loom weavers were not enabled to submit to a reduction of wages. Question: ‘ Hut 
in submitting he has accepted wages which are insufficient to support, him, and !*k:!- 
to parochial contribution «s the remainder of his suppoit? Answer -. Yes, and u 
gaet the competition between the hand-loom and the power-loom is maintained on'* 
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acute effect in India. The Governor General reported 1834-35. 
" The misery hardly finds a parallel in the history of com¬ 
merce. The bones of the cotton-weavers are bleaching the 
plains of India.” No doubt, in turning them out of this 
“ temporal ” world, the machinery caused them no more than 
“ a temporary inconvenience.” For the rest, since machinery 
is continually seizing upon new fields of production, its tem¬ 
porary effect is really permanent. Hence, the character of 
independance and estrangement which the capitalist mode of 
production as a whole gives to the instruments of labour and 
to the product, as against the workman, is developed by means 
of machinery into a thorough antagonism. 1 Therefore, it is 
with the advent of machinery, that the workman for the first 
■time brutally revolts against the instruments of labour. 

The instrument of labour strikes down the labourer. This 
direct antagonism between the two comes out most strongly, 
whenever newly introduced machinery competes with handi¬ 
crafts or manufactures, handed down from former times. But 
even in Modem Industry the continual improvement of 
machinery, and the development of the automatic system, has 
an analogous effect. " The object of improved machinery is to 
diminish manual labour, to provide for the performance of a 
process or the completion of a ljnk in a manufacture by the 
aid of an iron instead of the human apparatus.”’ “The 
adaptation of power to machinery heretofore moved by hand, 
is almost of daily occurrence ... the minor improvements in 

of tho poor-rate*.’ Thus degrading pauperism or expatriation, ii tko benefit which 
the industrious reoeive from the introduction of machinery, to be reduced from the 
respectable and in some degree independent raeohanic, to the cringing wretch who 
lives on the debasing bread of charity. This they call a temporary inconvenience.” 
(“A Prize Essay on the comparative meritB of Competition and Co-operation.” 
Lond., 1834, p. 29.) 

1 “ The same cause which may increase the revenue of the country ” (i.c., as 
Ricardo explains in the samo passage, the revenues of landlords and capitalists, whose 
wealth, from the economical point of view, forms the v\ ealtb of the Nation), “ may 
at the same time render the population redundant and deteriorate the condition of 
the labourer.” (Ricardo, 1. e., p. 409). “ The constant aim and the tendency of every'- 
improvement in machinery is, in fact, to do a^ay entirely with the labour of man, or” 
to lessen its price by substituting the labour of women and children for that of grown 
up men, or of unskilled for that of skilled workmen.” (Ure, L c., t. L, p. 35). 

* “ Rep. limp. Fact, for olut October, 3858,” p. 43. 
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machinery having for their object economy of power, the pro¬ 
duction of better work, the turning off more work b the name 
time, or in supplying the place of a child, a female, or a man, 
are constant, and although sometimes apparently of no great 
moment, have somewhat important results.”* "Whenever a 
process requires peculiar dexterity and steadiness of hand, it is 
withdrawn, as soon as possible, from the cunnbg workman, 
who is prone to irregularities of many kbds, and it is placed 
b charge of a peculiar mechanism, so self-regulating that a 
child can superintend it”' "On the automatic plan skilled 
labour gets progressively superseded.”' “The effect of im¬ 
provements b machbery, not merely in superseding the 
necessity for the employment of the same quantity of adult 
labour as before, b order to produce a given result, but b 
substituting one description of human labour for another, the 
less skilled for the more skilled, juvenile for adult, female for 
male, causes a fresh disturbance b the rate of wages.” * “ The 
effect of substituting the self-acting mule for the common mule, 
is to discharge the greater part of the men spinners, and to retain 
adolescents and children.” * The extraordbary power of expan¬ 
sion of the factory system owbg to accumulated practical ex¬ 
perience, to the mechanical means at hand, and to constant tech¬ 
nical progress, was proved to us by the giant strides of thatsystem 
under the pressure of a shortened working day. But who, b 
1860, the Zenith year of the English cotton bdustry, would 
have dreamt of the gallopbg improvements b machinery, and 
the corresponding displacement of working people, called 
into being during the following 3 years, under the stimulus of 

1 “ Rep. Imp. Fact, for Slat October, 1856," p. 15. 

3 Ure, 1. c., p. 19. “The great advantage of the machinery employed In brick- 
making ooniiste in thii, that the employer it made entirely independent of skilled 
labourers.” (“Oh. Empl. Comm. Y. Report,” Lend., 1886, p. 180, 11 . 40.) Mr. A. 
Hturrook, superintendent of the machine department of the Great Northern Railway, 
•ays, with regard to the building of locomotives, Ac.: “ Expensive English workmen 
are being less used every day. The production of the workshops of England is being 
increased by the use of improved tools and these tools are again served by a low class of 
labour . . . Formerly their skilled labour neoessarily produced all tlis parts of engines. 
Now the parts of engines are produced by labour with less skill, but with good tools. 
Ry tools, I raeau engineer's machinery, lathes, planing machines, drills, and so on. 
<“ Royal Com. on Railways." Loud., 1.4»7, Minutes of Evidenoe, n. 17,882 and 17,808.) 

• Ure, l p. iX). * 1. p. 321. 1 Ure L 0 . p. 23. 

2B 
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the American Civil War? A couple of examples from the 
Reports of the Inspectors of Factories will suffice on this point. 
A Manchester manufacturer states: “We formerly had 75 card¬ 
ing engines, now we have 12, doing the same quantity of work .. 
We are doing with fewer hands by 14, at a saving in wages of 
£10 a-week. Our estimated saving in waste is about 10 °/ 0 
in the quantity of cotton consumed.” “ In another fine spinning 
mill in Manchester, I was informed that through increased 
speed and the adoption of some self-acting processes, a reduc¬ 
tion had been made, in number, of a fourth in one department, 
and of above half in another, and that the introduction of the 
combing machine in place of the second carding, had consider¬ 
ably reduced the number of hands formerly employed in the 
carding-room.” Another spinning mill is estimated to effect a 
saving of labour of 10 %. The Messrs. Gilmour, spinners at 
Manchester, state: * In our blowing-room department we con¬ 
sider our expense with new machinery is fully one-third less 
in wages and hands ... in the jack-frame and drawing-frame 
room, about one-third less in expense, and likewise one-third less 
in hands; in the spinning-room about one-third less in expenses. 
But this is not all; when our yarn goes to the manufacturers, it 
is so much better by the application of our new machinery, that 
they will produce a greater quantity of cloth, and cheaper than 
from the yam produced by old machinery.” 1 Mr. Redgrave 
further remarks in the same Report: “ The reduction of hands 
against increased production is, in fact, constantly taking place ; 
in woollen mills the reduction commenced some time since, and 
is continuing; a few days since, the master of a school in the 
neighbourhood of Rochdale said to me, that the great falling 
off in the girls’ school is not only caused by the distress, but by 
the changes of machinery in the woollen mills, in consequence 
of which a reduction of 70 short-timers had taken place.” * 

> “ Rep. Imp. Feet., Sl«t Oct, 1863,” pp. 108,109. 

* 1. o., p. 109. The rapid improvement of machinery, during the crisis, allowed the 
English manufacturers, immediately after the termination of the American civil war, 
and almost in no time, to glut the markets of the world again. Cloth, during the 
last six months of 1SG6, was almost unsaleable. Thereupon began the consignment 
of goods to India and China, thus naturally makiug the glut more intense. At the 
beginning of 1887 the manufacturers resorted to their usual way out of the difficulty, 
vis., reducing wn/ot 5 per oent. The workpeople resisted, and s|rid that the only 
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The following table shows the total result of the mechanical 
improvements in the English cotton industry due to the 


American civil war. 





NUMBER OF FACTORIES. 



1858 

1861 

1868 

England and Wales.... 

. 2,046 

. If>2 

2,715 

lf>3 

2,4(35 

131 

Ii eland. 

. 12 

9 

13 

United Kingdom. 

. 2,210 

2,887 

2,549 

NUMBER OF POWER-LOOMS. 



1858 

1861 

1868 

England and Wales... 

Scotland . 

Ireland. 

iii 

368,125 

30,110 

1,757 

344,719 

31,Kfi4 

2,746 

United Kingdom. 

298,847 

399,992 

379,329 


N ! Y,I'.!)!! OF SPINDLES. 



1868 

1861 

1868 

England and Wale* 
Scotland .... 

Ireland. . 

25,818,576 
2,041,129 
150,512 

28,352,152 

1,915,398 

119,944 

30,478,228 

1,397,546 

124,210 

United Kingdom.. 

. 28,010,217 

30,387,494 

82,000,014 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 



1858 

im 

1808 

England and Wales 

Scotland . 

Ireland. 

341,170 

34,098 

3,345 

407,598 

41,237 

2,734 

357,052 
39, ^09 
4,203 

United Kingdom 

379,213 

451,569 

401,064 


Hence, between 1801 and 1808, 338 cotton factories disap¬ 
peared, in other words more productive machinery on a larger 
scale was concentrated in the hands of a smaller number of 
capitalists. The number of power-looms decreased by 20,003; 
but since their product increased in the same period, an im¬ 
proved loom must have yielded more than an old one. Lastly 
the number of spindles increased by 1,612,541, while the 
mftnber of operatives decreased by 50,505. The “ temporary ’’ 
misery, inflicted on the workpeople by the cotton-crisis, was 
heightened, and from being temporary made permanent, by the 
rapid and persistent progress of machinery. 

remedy waa to work nhort time, 4 day« a-weok ; and their theory was the correct 
one. After holding out for some time, the self-elected captains of industty had to 
make up their minds t* abort time, with reduced wages in some place*, and iu other* 
without. 
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But machinery not only acts as a competitor who gets the 
better of the workman, and is constantly on the point of 
making him superfluous. It is also a power inimical to him, 
and as such capital proclaims it from the roof tops and as such 
makes use of it. It is the most powerful weapon for repress¬ 
ing strikes, those periodical revolts of the working class against 
the autocracy of capital.* According to Gaskell, the steam 
engine was from the very first an antagonist ol human power, 
an antagonist that enabled the capitalist to tread unde>- foot 
the growing claims of the workmen, who threatened the newly 
bom factory system with a crisis.* It would be possible f« 
write ijuite a history of the inventions, made since 1830, for 
the sole purpose of supplying capital with weapons against the 
revolts of the working class. At the head of these in import¬ 
ance, stands the self-acting mule, because it opened up a new 
epoch in the automatic system.' 

Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam hammer, gives the 
following evidence before the Trades Union Commission, with 
regard to the improvements made by him in machinery and 
introduced in consequence of the wide-spread and long strikes 
of the engineers in 1851. ‘‘The characteristic feature of our 
modern mechanical improvements, is the introduction of self¬ 
acting tool machinery. What every mechanical workman has 
now to do, and what every boy can do, is not to work himself 
but to superintend the beautiful labour of the machine. The 
whole class of workmen that depend exclusively on their skill, 
is now done away w r ith. Formerly, I employed four boys to 
every mechanic. Thanks to these new mechanical com¬ 
binations, I have reduced the number of grown-up men from 
1500 to 750. The result was a considerable increase in my 

pm! its.” 

Uie says of a machine hmM in calico printing: “At length 

1 “ Tue relation of master »ntl man tu the blown-flint bottle trade* amount* to a 
chronic * trike. n Henoe the impetus given to the manufacture of pressed glass. \t 
which the chief operation! urc done by machinery. Une firm in Newcastle, who 
lormeily produced350,000 lb*, of blowu-flint glass, now produce* inu«place 3 OOG.&JC 
lb*, o! jiroa*f.l glaa». {“Oil Kinpl. Oomm., Fourth Uep.,” ISfJb, pp. 2(»2, 2 (m.) 

* liHukell. “ The Mauutaoturmg Population of England. I^ondoo, 1S33,’ pp. 3, -4. 

3 YV. Fuirbttira discovered several very important apphcatioif* of machine!) to the 
eonatruction of nuohmtM, in consequence of strike* in hi* own woiksiup*. 
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capitalists sought deliverance from this intolerable bondage” 
[namely the, in their eyes, burdensome terms of their contracts 
with the workmen] " in the resources of science, and were 
speedily re-instated in their legitimate rule, that of the head 
over the inferior members." Speaking of an invention for 
dressing warps: "Then the combined malcontents, who fancied 
themselves impregnably intrenched behind the old lines of 
division of labour, found their flanks turned and their defences 
rendered useless by the new mechanical tactics, and were 
obliged to surrender at discretion." With regard to the in¬ 
vention of the self-acting mule, he says: “ A creation destined 
to restore order among the industrious classes. . . . This 
invention confirms the great doctrine already propounded, that 
when capital enlists science into her service, the refractory 
hand of labour will always be taught docility .” 1 Although 
lire’s work appeared 30 years ago, at a time when the factory 
system was comparatively but little developed, it still perfectly 
expresses the spirit of the factory, not only by its undisguised 
cynicism, hut also by the naivetd with which it blurts out, the 
stupi'l contradictions of the capitalist brain. For instance, 
after propounding the “ doctrine ” stated above, that capital, 
with the aid of science taken into its pay, always reduces the 
refractory hand of labour to docility, he grows indignant be¬ 
cause “it (physico-mechanica) science) has been accused of 
lending itself to the rich capitalist as an instrument for 
harrasMiig th© poor.” After preaching a long sermon to show 
how advantageous the rapid development of machinery is tc 
tin: working classes, he warns them, that by their obstinacy 
and their strikes they hasten that development. “ Violent re¬ 
vulsions of this nature,” he says, “ display short-sighted man in 
the contemptible character of a seli'-tormentor.” A few pages 
before he states the contrary. “ Had it not been for the 
violent collisions and interruptions resulting from erroneous 
views among the factory operatives, the factory system would 
have been developed still more rapidly and beneficially for all 
concerned” Ther he exclaims again : “ Fortunately for the 
t-ln'o of society ip the. cotton districts of Great Britain, the 
1 Urt, L e. t pp. 808-370. 
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improvements in machinery are gradual” “It" (improvement 
in machinery) “ is said to lower the rate of earnings of adults 
by displacing a portion of them, and thus rendering their 
number superabundant as compared with the demand for their 
labour. It certainly augments the demand for the labour of 
children and increases the rate of their wages.” On the 
other hand, this same dispenser of consolation defends the 
lowness of the children’s wages on the ground that it pre¬ 
vents parents from sending their children at too early an age 
into the factory. The whole of his book is a vindication of a 
working day of unrestricted length; that Parliament should 
forbid children of 13 years to be exhausted by working 12 
hours a day, reminds bis liberal soul of the darkest days of the 
middle age.-. This does not prevent him from calling upon the 
factory operatives to thank Providence, who by means of 
machinery has given them the leisure to think of their 
“immortal interests.” 1 

SECTION 6.— THl THEORY OF COMPENSATION AS REOAEDS THE WORK¬ 
PEOPLE DISPLACED BY MACHINERY. 

James Mill, MacCulloch, Torrens, Senior, John Stuart Mill 
and a whole aeries besides, of bourgeois political economists, 
insist that all machinery that displaces workmen, simul¬ 
taneously and necessarily sets free an amount of capital 
adequate to employ the same identical workmen.’ 

Suppose a capitalist to employ 100 workmen, at £30 a year 
each, in a carpet factory. The variable capital annually 
laid out. amounts, therefore, to £3000. Suppose, also, that he 
discharges 50 of his workmen, and employs the remaining 50 
with machinery tbat costs him £1500. To simplify matters, 
we take no account of buildings, coal, he. Further supp'ose 
that the raw material annually consumed costs £3000, both 
before and after the change.’ Is any capital set free by this 

> Vn, 1. c. pp. S68, T, 370, 280, S21, 281, 370, 475. 

" Ricardo originally was also of this opinion, but afterwards expressly disclaimed 
it. with the scientific impartiality and love of truth characteristic of birn See Lo. ■ 
ch. xxxi. “On Machinery ." c 

1 JToto >‘Cne,. My illustration ia entirely on the line* of those yiveu by the abora 
named economists. 
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metamorphosis ? Before the change, the total sum of £600(5 
consisted half of constant, and half of variable capital After 
the change it consists of £4500 constant (£3000 raw material 
and £1500 machinery), and £1500 variable capital The vari¬ 
able capital, instead of being one half, is only one quarter, of the 
total capital. Instead of being set free, a part of the capital 
is here locked up in such a way as to cease to be exchanged 
against labour-power: variable has been changed into constant 
capital. Other things remaining unchanged, the capital of 
£6000, can, in future, employ no more than 50 men. With 
each improvement in the machinery, it will empiov fewer. If 
the newly introduced machinery had cost less than did the 
labour-power and implements displaced by it, if, for instance, 
instead of costing £1500, it bad cost only £1000, a variable 
capital of £1000 would have been converted into constant 
capital, and locked up ; and a capital of £500 would have been 
set free. The latter sum, supposing wages unchanged, would 
form a fund sufficient to employ about 16 out of the 50 men 
discharged; nay, less than 16, for, in order to be employed as 
capital, a part of this £500 must now become constant capital, 
thus leaving only the remainder to be laid out in labour- 
power. 

But, suppose, besides, that the making of the new 
machinery affords employment to a greater number of 
mechanics, can that be called compensation to the carpet 
makers, thrown on the streets ? At the best, its construction 
employs fewer men than its employment displaces. The sum 
of £1500 that formerly represented the wages of the discharged 
carpet-makers, now represents in the shape of machinery: (1) 
the value of the means of production used in the construction 
o*' that machinery, (2) the wages of the mechanics employed in 
its construction, and (3) the surplus-value falling to the share 
of their “ master.” Further, the machinery need not be re¬ 
newed till it is worn out. Hence, in order to keep the in¬ 
creased number of mechanics in constant employment, one 
carpet manufacturer after another must displace workmen by 
machines 

As a matter of fact, the apologists do not mean this sort of 
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Njtting free. They have in their minds the means of sub¬ 
sistence of the liberated workpeople. It cannot be denied, in 
the above instance, that the machinery not only liberates 50 
men, thus placing them at others’ disposal, but, at the same time, 
it withdraws from their consumption, and sets free, means of 
subsistence to the value of £1500. The simple fact, by no 
means a new one, that machinery cuts off the workmen from 
their means of subsistence is, therefore, in economical parlance 
tantamount to this, that machinery liberates means of sub¬ 
sistence for the workman, or converts those means into capital 
for his employment. The mode of expression, you see, is 
everything. Nominibus mollire licet mala. 

This theory implies that the £1500 worth of means of sub¬ 
sistence was capital that was being expanded by the labour of 
the 50 men discharged. That, consequently, this capital tails 
out of employment so soon as they commence their forced 
holidays, and never rests till it has found a fresh investment, 
where it can again be productively consumed by these same 50 
men. That sooner or later, therefore, the capital and the 
workmen must come together again, and that, then, the com¬ 
pensation is complete. That the sufferings of the workmen 
displaced by machinery are therefore as transient as are the 
riches of this world. 

In relation to the discharged workmen, the £1500 worth of 
means of subsistence never was capital. What really con¬ 
fronted them as capital, was the sum of £1500, afterwards laid 
out in machinery. On looking closer it will be seen that this 
sum represented part of the carpets produced in a year by the 
50 discharged men, which part they received as wages from 
their employer in money instead ol in kind. With the carpets 
in the form of money, they bought means of subsistence to the 
value of £1500. These means, therefore, were to them, not 
capital, but commodities, and they, as regards these commo¬ 
dities, were not wage-labourers, but buyers. The circumstance 
that they were “ freed ” by the machinery, from the means of 
purchase, changed them from buyers into non-buyers. Hence 
a lessened demand for those commodities—voila tout. If this 
diminution be not compensated by an increase from some other 
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quarter, the market price of the commodities falls. If this state of 
things lasts for some time, and extends, there follows a discharge 
of workmen employed in the production of these commodities. 
Some of the capital that was previously devoted to production 
of necessary means of subsistence, has to become reproduced in 
another form. While prices fall, and capital is being displaced, 
the labourers employed in the production of necessary means of 
subsistence are in their turn “freed" from a part of their wages. 
Instead, therefore, of proving that, when machinery frees the 
workman from his means of subsistence, it simultaneously con¬ 
verts those means into capital for his further employment, our 
apologists, with their cut-and-dried law of supply and demand, 
prove, on the contrary, that machinery throws workmen on the 
streets, not only in that branch of production in which it is in¬ 
troduced, but also in those branches in which it is not introduced. 

The real facts, which are travestied by the optimism of 
economists, are as follows: The labourers, when driven out of 
the workshop by the machinery, are thrown upon the labour 
market, and there add to the number of workmen at the dis¬ 
posal of the capitalists. In Part VII. of this book it will be 
seen that this effect of machinery, which, as we have seen, is 
represented to be a compensation to the working class, is on 
the contrary a most frightful scourge. For the present 1 will 
ouly say this : The labourers that are thrown out of work in 
any branch of industry, can no doubt seek for employment in 
some other branch. If they find it, and thus renew the bond 
between them and the means of subsistence, this takes place 
only by the intermediary of a new and additional capital that 
is seeking investment; not at all by the intermediary of the 
capital that formerly employed them and was afterwards con¬ 
verted into machinery. And even should they find employment, 
what a poor look-out is theirs! Crippled as they are by divi¬ 
sion of labour, these poor devils are worth so little outside their 
old trade, that they cannot find admission into any industries, 
except a few of inferior kind, that are over-supplied with 
underpaid workmen.’ Further, every branch of industry 

1 A diiciple of Bio*'do, In tn»wor to the maipiditiea of J. B. Say, remark* on ’-in* 
point: “ Whrrtj division of labour it * ltevelopod, the akiH of the labovuer v*. 
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attracts each year a new stream of men, who furnish a coi 
tingent from which to fill up vacancies, and to draw a suppl 
for expansion. So soon as machinery sets free a part of tl 
workmen employed in a given branch of industry, the reson 
men are also diverted into new channels of employ*, ent, an 
become absorbed in other branches; meanwhile the origin! 
victims, during the period of transition, for the most part stan 
and perish. 

It is an undoubted fact that machinery, as such, is not rt 
sponsible for “ setting free ” the workman from the means < 
subsistence. It cheapens and increases production in the 
branch which it seizes on, and at first makes no change in th 
mass of the means of subsistence produced in other branche: 
Hence, after its introduction, the society possesses as much, i 
not more, of the necessaries of life than before, for the labourer 
thrown out of work; and that quite apart from the enormou 
share of the annual produce wasted by the non-workers. An 
this is the point relied on by our apologists ! The contradic 
tions and antagonisms inseparable from the capitalist employ 
ment of machinery, do not exist, they say, since they do nc 
arise out of machinery, as such, but out of its capitalist em 
ployment! Since therefore machinery, considered alom 
shortens the hours of labour, but, when in the service of capita 
lengthens them; since in itself it lightens labour, but whe: 
employed by capital, heightens the intensity of labour; sine 
in itself it is a victory of man over the forces of nature, but i 
the hands of capital, makes man the slave of those forces 
since in itself it increases the wealth of the producers, but ii 
the hands of capital, makes them paupers—for all these reason 
and others besides, says the bourgeois economist without mor 
ado, it is clear as noonday that all these contradictions are 
mere semblance of the reality, and that, as a matter of fac 
they have neither an actual nor a theoretical existence. Thu 

available only in that particular branoh in whioh it has been acquired ; he himself 
a sort of maohine. It does not therefore help matters one jot, to repeat in parr< 
faahion, that things hare a tendency to find their level. On looking around ua v 
cannot but tee, that they are unable to find their level fora longtime; and thatwhc 
they do find it, the level is always lower than at the commencement of the procew 
("An Inquiry into those Principle* respecting the Nature of Demand," Ac. Lorn 
1831, p 72.) 
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he saves himself from all further puzzling of the brain, and 
what is more, implicitly declares his opponent to be stupid 
enough to contend against, not the capitalistic employment of 
machinery, but machinery itself. 

No doubt he is far from denying that temporary incon¬ 
venience may result from the capitalist use of machinery. But 
where is the medal without its reverse! Any employment 
of machinery, except by capital, is to him an impossibility. 
Exploitation of the workman by the machine is therefore, with 
him, identical with exploitation of the machine by the work¬ 
man. Whoever, therefore, exposes the real state of things in 
the capitalistic employment of machinery, is against its em¬ 
ployment in any way, and is an enemy of social progress ! 1 
Exactly the reasoning of the celebrated Bill Sykes. “ Gentle¬ 
men of the jury, no doubt the throat of this commercial 
traveller has been cut. But that is not my fault, it is the fault 
of the knife ? Must we, for such a temporary inconvenience, 
abolish the use of the knife? Only consider! where would 
agriculture and trade be without the knife ? Is it not as 
salutary in surgery, as it is knowing in anatomy ? And in 
addition a willing help at the festive board ? If you abolish 
the knife—you hurl us back into the depths of barbarism.” 

Although machinery necessarily throws men out of work in 
those industries into which it is introduced, yet it may, not¬ 
withstanding this, bring about an increase of employment in 
other industries. This effect, however, has nothing in common 
with the so-called theory of compensation. Since every article 
produced by a machine is cheaper than a similar article pro¬ 
duced by hand, we deduce the following infallible law: If the 
total quantity of the article produced by machinery, be equal 

1 Matflulloch, amongst others, is a paat master in this pretentious cretinism 
“ If," he says, with the affeoted naivete of a child of 8 years, “ if it be advantageous, 
to develope the skill of the workman more and more, so that he is capable of produc¬ 
ing, with the same or with a lew quantity of labour, a constantly increasing quantity 
of commodities, it must also be advantageous, that he should avail himself of the help 
of such machinery as will assist him most effectively in the attainment of this result.* 
fMacOulloch: “ Princ. of PoL Econ.," Loud. 1S30, p. 188). 

s “The inventor of the spinning machine has ruined India, a fact, however, that 
touches u« but little." A. g'hicrs : Dc la propriitc.—M. Thiers here confounds the 
spinning machine «8th the power-loom, "a fact, however, that touches us but 
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to the total quantity of the article previously produced by i 
handicraft or by manufacture, and now made by machinery 
then the total labour expended is diminished. The new laboui 
spent on the instruments of labour, on the machinery, on th< 
coal, and so on, must necessarily be lass than the labour dis¬ 
placed by the use of the machinery; otherwise the product 01 
the machine would be as dear, or dearer, than the product oi 
the manual labour. But, as a matter of fact, the total quantity 
of the article produced by machinery with a diminished num¬ 
ber of workmen, instead of remaining equal to, by far exceed.- 
the total quantity of the hand-made article that has been dis¬ 
placed. Suppose that 400,000 yards of cloth have been pro¬ 
duced on power-looms by fewer weavers than could weav,- 
100,000 yards by hand. In the quadrupled product there lief 
four times as much raw material Hence the production oi 
raw material must be quadrupled. But as regards the instru¬ 
ments of labour, such as buildings, coal, machinery, and so on, 
it is different; the limit up to which the additional laboui 
required for their production can increase, varies with the 
difference between the quantity of the machine-made article 
and the quantity of the same article that the same number uj 
workmen could make by hand. 

Hence, as the use of machinery extends in a given industry 
the immediate effect is to increase production in the other in¬ 
dustries that furnish the first with means of production. How 
far employment is thereby found for an increased number ol 
men, depends, given the length of the working-day a id the 
intensity of labour, on tbe composition of the capital employed 
ie., on the ratio of its constant to its variable component. Thi- 
ratio, in its tum, varies considerably with the extent to which 
machinery has already seized on, or is then seizing on, those 
trades. The number of the men condemned to work .n cou 
and metal mines increased enormously owing to the progress 
of the English factory system ; but during the last few fleeade, 
this increase of number has been less rapid, owing to the ust 
oi' new machinery in mining. 1 A new type of workman spring! 

1 Acoording to tie cemus of 1861 (Vol. II., Lond., 1863), tbe number of pe«|v. 
employed in coal mine* ; n England and Wale*, amounted to 246,613. of whieb 73,M- 
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into life along with the machine, namely, its maker. We have 
already learnt that machinery has possessed itself even of this 
branch of production on a scale that grows greater every day.' 
As to raw material,’ there is not the least doubt that the 
rapid strides of cotton spinning, not only pushed on with 
tropical luxuriance the growth of cotton in the United States, 
and with it the African slave trade, but also made the breed¬ 
ing of slaves the chief business of the border slave-states. 
When, in 1790, the first census of slaves was taken in the 
United States, their number was 697,000; in 1861 it had 
nearly reached four millions. On the other hand, it is no less 
certain that the rise of the English woollen factories, together 
with the gradual conversion of arable land into sheep pasture, 
brought about the superfluity of agricultural labourers that 
led to their being driven in masses into the towns. Ireland, 
having during the last twenty years reduced its population by 
nearly one half, is at this moment undergoing the process of 
''till further reducing the number of its inhabitants, so as 
exactly to suit the requirements of its landlords and of the 
English woollen manufacturers. 

When machinery is applied to any of the preliminary or 
intermediate stages through which the subject of labour has 
to pass on its way to completion, there is an increased yield 
of material in those stages, and simultaneously an increased 
demand for labour in the handicrafts or manufactures supplied 
by the produce of the machines. Spinning by machinery, for 
example, supplied vara so cheaply and so abundantly that the 

were under, and 173,0*57 were over 20 year*. Of those under ‘JO. KL5 *'*re Wtw »n 
5 and 10 years, 30,701 between 10 and 15 years, 42.010 between 15 and 19 yeirn. The 
number employed in iron, copper, lead, tm, and other mint* of every desci.ption, 

319,222. 

1 Ju Knftand and Walm, in 1861, there were employed in .’nal.mg machinery, 
60,807 person*, including the masters and their clerk*, &c., also all agents and 
business people connected with this induwtiy, but excluding the makers of smalt 
machine*, such as sewing machines, &u., as also tho makers of the operative part* 
of machines, auch as spindle*. Tho total number of civil engineers amounted to 
3329 

a Sinew iron is one of tho most important raw m.ih'iu!», let me here state that, in 
1861 there wore in Kuglaud and Wains 125.771 operative non founders, or whom 
T23,4.‘i\* were male*, U females. Of the torm-i 30.H10 we»* undvr, and 

yeara. 
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hand-loom weavers were, at first, able to work full time with¬ 
out increased outlay. Their earnings accordingly rose. 1 Hence 
a flow of people into the cotton-weaving trade, till at length 
the 800,000 weavers, called into existence by the Jenny, the 
throstle and the mule, were overwhelmed by the power-loom. 
So also, owing to the abundance of clothing materials produced 
by machinery, the number of tailors, seamstresses and needle¬ 
women, went on increasing until the appearance of the sewing 
machine. 

In proportion as machinery, with the aid of a relatively 
small number of workpeople, increases the mass of raw 
materials, intermediate products, instruments of labour, 
the working-up of these raw materials and intermediate pro¬ 
ducts becomes split up into numberless branches ; social pro¬ 
duction increases in diversity. The factory system carries the 
social division of labour immeasurably further than does 
manufacture, for it increases the productiveness of the in¬ 
dustries it seizes upon, in a far higher degree. 

The immediate result of machinery , is to augment surplus- 
value and the mass of products in which surplus-value is 
embodied. And, as the substances consumed by the capitalists 
and their dependants become more plentiful, so too do these 
orders of society. Their growing wealth, and the relatively 
iiminished number of workmen required to produce the neces¬ 
saries of life beget, simultaneously with the rise of new and 
luxurious wants, the means of satisfying those wants. A 
.aiger portion of the produce of society is changed into surplus 
produce, and a larger part of the surplus produce is supplied 
for consumption in a multiplicity of refined shapes. In other 
words, the production of luxuries increases. The refined' and 
varied forms of the products are also due to new relations with 
the markets of the world, relations that are created by idodiern 

* “ A family of four grown up persons, with two children as winders, earned ati the 
end of the last, and the beginning of the present cefitury, by ten hound daily labour, 
£4 a week. If tbe work was very pressing, they could earn more .... Before 
thai they Lad always suffered fiom a deficient supply of yarn." (Gtfdcell, 1. c., pip. 

r»x.) \ \ 

: E»g« Is m “ Luge, Ac.," jumits out the miserable condition of a Ia3?e number <Vf 

the* • who work on these very articles of luxury. ij*e ;»l*o numerous instances ui tbV 
“ IU-ports of the Childrens' Employment Commission.” \ 
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Industry. Not only are greater quantities of foreign articles 
of luxury exchanged for home products, but a greater mass of 
foreign raw materials, ingredients, and intermediate products, 
are used as means of production in the home industries. 
Owing to these relations with the markets of the world, the 
demand for labour increases in the carrying trades, which 
split up into numerous varieties,' 

The increase of the means of production and subsistence, 
accompanied by a relative diminution in the number of 
labourers, causes an increased demand for labour in making 
canals, docks, tunnels, bridges, and so on, works that can only 
bear fruit in the far future. Entirely new branches of pro* 
duction, creating new fields of labour, are also formed, as the 
direct result either of machinery or of the general industrial 
changes brought about by it. But the place occupied by these 
branches in the general production is, even in the most de¬ 
veloped countries, far from important. The number of 
labourers that find employment in them is directly propor¬ 
tional to the demand, created by those industries, for the 
crudest form of manual labour. The chief industries of this 
kind are, at present, gas works, telegraphs, photography, 
steam navigation, and railways. According to the census of 
1861 for England and Wales, we find in the gas industry 
(gasworks, production of mechanical apparatus, servants of 
the gas companies, &c.), 15,211 persons; in telegraphy, 2399 ; 
in photography, 2366; steam navigation, 3570; and in rail¬ 
ways, 70,599, of whom the unskilled “ navvies,” more or less 
permanently employed, and the whole administrative and 
commercial staff, make up about 28,000. The total number of 
persons, therefore, employed in these five new industries 
amounts to 94,145. 

Lastly, the extraordinary productiveness of modem in¬ 
dustry, accompanied as it is by both a more extensive and a 
more intense exploitation of labour-power in all other spheres 
of production, allows of the unproductive employment of a 
larger and larger part of the working class, and the consequent 

1 In 1861, in Enamel M?d Waiei, there were 61,005 Nul.ir* in the merchant 
wervice. 
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reproduction, on a constantly extending scale, o! the ancient 
domestic slaves under the name of a servant class, including 
men-servants, women-servants, lackeys, &c. According tp the 
census of 1861, the population of England and Wales was 
20,066,244; of these, 9,776,259 males, and 10,289,965 female. 
If we deduct from this population all who are too old or too 
young for work, all unproductive women, young persons and 
children, the “ ideological ” classes, such as government officials, 
priests, lawyers, soldiers, &c.; further, all who have no occu¬ 
pation but to consume the labour of others in the form of 
rent, interest, &c.; and, lastly, paupers, vagabonds, and cri¬ 
minals, there remain in round numbers eight millions of the 
two sexes of every age, including in that number every capi¬ 
talist who is in any way engaged in industry, commerce, or 
finance. Among these, 8 millions are: 

Agricultural labourers (including shep- persons. 
herds, farm servants, and maidservants 
living in the houses of farmers), . . 1,098,261 

All who are employed in cotton, woollen, 
worsted, iiax, hemp, silk, and jute fac¬ 
tories, in stocking making and lace 
making by machinery, . 642,607' 

All who are employed in coal mines and 

metal mines,. 565,835 

All who are employed in mefal works 
(blast-furnaces, rolling mills, &c.), and 
metal manufactures of every kind, . 396,998* 

The servant class, .... 1,208,648 

All the persons employed in textile factories and in mines, 
taken together, number 1,208,442; those employed in tex¬ 
tile factories and metal industries, taken together, number 

1 OI then only 177,598 an main above IS year* of age. 

* Of then, 30,501 ore females. 

» Of these, 137,447 inale*. None an included in the 1,208,848 who do not tern 
Is prints house*. Between 1861 and 1870 the number of malo lemnti Dearly 
doubled itself. It increased to 267,871. Is the year 1847 then wen 2694 game- 
keeper* (fee the landlord*’ preserve*), iu 1889 then wen 4921. The young servant 
girls la the houses of the London lower midiUi date we 'In common parlance called 
“davaya.” 
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1,039.005; in both cases less than the number of modern 
domestic slaves. What a splendid result of the capitalist 
exploitation of machinery! 


section 7.—mpiosion and attraction or worki-bom.* *y th* fac- 
Tnp.y STSTKM. CIUSISS IK THE COITON HUM. 

All political economists of any standing admit that the 
introduction of new machinery has a baneful effect on the 
workmen in the old handicrafts and manufactures with which 
this machinery at first competes. Almost all of them bemoan 
the slavery of the factory operative. And what is the great 
trump-card that they play? That machinery, after the 
horrors of the period of introduction and development have 
subsided, instead of diminishing, in the long run increases 
the number of the slaves of labour 1 Yes, political economy 
revels in the hideous theory, hideous to every “philanthro¬ 
pist” who believes in the eternal nature-ordained necessity for 
capitalist production, that after a period of growth and transi¬ 
tion, even its crowning success, the factory system based on 
machinery, grinds down more workpeople than on its first 
introduction it throws on the streets.' 

It is true that in some cases, as we saw from instances 01 
English worsted and silk factories, an extraordinary extension 

1 tiuitlh, on the contrary, connden the final result of the factory system to be an 
Absolutely less number of operatives, at whose expense an increased number of “gens 
honnAtos ” live and develop their well-known “perfectibility perfectible. Little m 
he understand® the movement of production, at least he feeU, that machinaly must 
needs be a very fatal institution, if its introduction converts busy work mm it: r* 
paupers, and its development calls more fduves of labour into existence than it ii >a 
suppressed. It is not possible to bring out the cretinism of his standpoint, except by 
his own words: “Lea classes oondamntes a produiro et &cousonmier dumnuent, cfc 
lea classes qui dirigent le travail, qui soulagent, consolent, et eclairmt toute la 
population, so multiplieni, .... et s’appropnent tout les bienfaits qui result on 6 
de la diminution dos frais du travail, de l’abundanoe des productions, et du bon 
marchfc dc* consummations. Dans cette direction, l’cspdco humaine s’felevo auv 
plus hautos cone options du geuie, pfenetrv dans les profondeurs myntfeneuse* do la 
religion, fetabJit Its principes Bfthitairos do la morale (which consists in Vappropn-- 
tons le* biHiifaiu,’Ac.), Ies low tutclaiics de U hberte (libi-rty 0 / ‘les classes o>m 
damnfeo* aprodure? 1 ) et du pouvoir, de rohewsanoe et di- la justice, du dwcii v 1 
de l’humauite/' For this # twaddle see “Dos .Syaieme* d’JCconmme Polm.ph, ix., 
J?ar M, Ch. GauiIn.” 2eme fed., Paris, 1S21, t. in., p. and see p 'l\l 
2 Y 
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of the factory system may, at a certain stage of its develop^ 
ment, be accompanied not only by a relative, but by an 
absolute decrease in the number of operatives employed. In 
the year 1860, when a special census of all the factories in the 
United Kingdom was taken by order of Parliament, the 
factories in those parts of Lancashire, Cheshire, and York¬ 
shire, included in the district of Mr. Baker, the factory in¬ 
spector, numbered 652; 570 of these contained 85,622 power- 
looms, 6,819,146 spindles (exclusive of doubling spindles), 
employed 27,439 horse-power (steam), and 1390 (water), and 
94,119 persona In the year 1865, the same factories con¬ 
tained, looms 95,163, spindles 7,025,031, had a steam-power of 
28,925 horses, and a water-power of 1445 horses, and em¬ 
ployed 88,913 persona Between I860 and 1865, therefore, the 
increase in looms was 11%, in spindles 3%, and in engine- 
power 3%, while the number of persons employed decreased 
5$%.* Between 1852 and 1862, considerable extension of the 
English woollen manufacture took place, while the number of 
hands employed in it remained almost stationary, showing how 
greatly the introduction of new machines had superseded the 
labour of preceding periods.* In certain cases, the increase in 
the number of hands employed is only apparent; that is, it is 
not due to the extension of the factories already established, 
but to the gradual annexation of connected trades; for in¬ 
stance, the increase in power-looms, and in the hands em¬ 
ployed by them between 1838 and 1856, was, in the cotton 
trade, simply owing to the extension of this branch of in¬ 
dustry ; but in the other trades to the application of steam- 

1 “ Reporta of Inap. of Faot., 81 Oot., 1865,” p. 68, «q. At the same time, how?^ 
ever, means of employment for an increased number of hands was ready in 110 new?* 
mills with 11,625 looms, 628,756 spindles and 2695 total horse-power of steam and 
water (1. o.) 4 

*“ Reports, dec., for 31 Oot., 1862,” p. 79. At the end of 1871, Sir. A. Redgrave, the 
factory inspector, in a lecture given at Bradford, in the New Mechanics’ Institution, 
said: “ What has struck me for some time past is the altered appearance of the 
woollen factories. Formerly they were filled with women and children, now 
machinery seems to do all the work. At my asking for an explanation of this from 
a manufacturer, he gave me the following: ‘ Under the old system I employed 68 
persons; after the introduction of improved machinery I reduced my hands to 33, 
and lately, in oonsequenoe of new and extensive alterations, I have been in a position 
to rednoe those 33 to 18. * ” 
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power to the carpet-loom, to the ribbon-loom, and to the linen- 
loom, which previously had been worked by the power of 
men. 1 Hence the increase of the hands in these latter trades 
was merely a symptom of a diminution in the total number 
employed. Finally, we have considered this question entirely 
apart from the fact, that everywhere, except in the metal 
industries, young persons (under 18), and women and children 
form the preponderating element in the class of factory 
hands. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the mass of hands actually dis¬ 
placed and virtually replaced by machinery, we can under¬ 
stand how the factory operatives, through the building of 
more mills and the extension of old one* in a given industry, 
may become more numerous than the manufacturing work¬ 
men and handicraftsmen that have been displaced. Suppose, 
for example, that in the old mode of production, a capital of 
£500 is employed weekly, two-fifths being constant and three- 
fifths variable capital, i.e., £200 being laid out in means of 
production, and £300, say £1 per man, in labour-power. On 
the introduction of machinery the composition of this capital 
becomes altered. We will suppose it to consist of four-fifths 
constant and one-fifth variable, which means that only £100 is 
now laid out in labour-power. Consequently, two-thirds of 
the workmen are discharged. If now the business extends, 
and the total capital employed grows to £1500 under un¬ 
changed conditions, the number of operatives employed will 
increase to 300, just as many as before the introduction of the 
machinery. If the capital further grows to £2000, 400 men 
will be employed, or one-third more than under the old system. 
Their numbers have, in point of fact, increased by 100, but 
relati\#?ly, i.e., in proportion to the total capital advanced, 
they have diminished by 800, for the £2000 capital v~*rld, in the 
old state of things, have employed 1200 instead u 400 men. 
Hence, a relative decrease in the number of hands is con- 
astent with an actual increase. We assumed above that 
while the total capital increases, its composition remains the 
same, because, the conditions of production remain constant 

* 8m “Beporto, to., a 0*t, 1856, "p. 16. 
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But we have already seen that, with every advance in the usw 
of machinery, the constant component of capital, that part 
which consists of machinery, raw material, &c., increases, 
while the variable component, the part laid out in labour- 
power, decreases We also know that in no other system of pro¬ 
duction is improvement so continuous, and the composition of 
the capital employed so constantly changing as in the factory 
system. These changes are, however, continually interrupted 
by periods of rest, during which there is a mere quantitative 
extension of the factories on the existing technical baris. 
During such periods the operatives increase in number. Thus, 
in 1835, the total number of operatives in the cotton, woollen, 

■ worsted, flax, and silk factories of the United Kingdom was 
only 354,684; while in 1861 the number of the power-loom 
weavers alone (of both sexes and of all ages, from eight years 
upwards), amounted to 230,654. Certainly, this growth 
appears less important when we consider that in 1838 the 
hand-loom weavers with their families still numbered 800,000,* 
not to mention those thrown out of work in Asia, and on the 
Continent of Europe. 

In the few remarks 1 have still to make on this point, I 
shall refer to some actually existing relations, the existence of 
which our theoretical investigation has not yet disclosed. 

So long as, in a given branch of industry, the factory system 
extends itself at the expense of the old handicrafts or of manu¬ 
facture, the result is as sure as is the result of an encounter 
between an army furnished with breach-loaders, and one 
armed with bows and arrows. This first period, during 
which machinery conquers its field of action, is of decisive 
importance owing to the extraordinary profits that it helps to 
produce. These profits not only form a source of accelerated 
accumulation, but also attract into the favoured sphere of pro¬ 
duction a large part of the additional social capital that is 

1 “The suffering* of the hand-loom weaver! were the subject of an inquiry by a 
.Koyal Commission, but although their distress was acknowledged and lamented, the 
amelioration of their condition was left, and probably necessarily so, to the chance* 
and changes of tune, which it may now be hoped " [20 years later !J “ have nearly 
obliterated those miseries, and not improbably by the present great extension of ihe 
power-loom/ f“Kev Insp of Fa'-t,., 31 Oct., IfoO," p, 15.) 
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being constantly created, and is ever on the look-out for new 
investments. The special advantages of this first period of fast 
and furious activity are felt in every branch of production 
that machinery invades. So soon, however, as the factory 
system has gained a certain breadth of footing and a definite 
degree of maturity, and, especially, so soon as its technical 
basis, machinery, is itself produced by machinery; so soon as 
coal mining and iron mining, the metal industries, and the 
means of transport have been revolutionised; so soon, in short, 
as the general conditions requisite for production by the 
modem industrial system have been established, this mode 
of production acquires an elasticity, a capacity for sudden 
extension by leaps and bounds that finds no hindrance except 
in the supply of raw material and in the disposal of the pro¬ 
duce. On the one hand, the immediate effect of machinery is 
to increase the supply of raw material in the same way, for 
example, as the cotton gin augmented the production of 
ootton. 1 On the other hand, the cheapness of the articles pro¬ 
duced by machinery, and the improved means of transport 
and communication furnish the weapons for conquering foreign 
markets. By ruining handicraft production in other countries, 
machinery forcibly converts them into fields for the supply of 
its raw material In this way East India was compelled to 
produce cotton, wool hemp, jute, and indigo for Great 
Britain* By constantly making a part of the hands “ super¬ 
numerary," modern industry, in all countries where it has 
taken root, gives a spur to emigration and to the colonization 
of foreign lands, which are thereby converted into settlements 
for growing the raw material of the mother country; just as 
Australia, for example, was converted into a colony for growing 
wool* A new and international division of labour, a division 

> Other waye in which machinery aifecte the production of »w material will be 
mentioned in the third book. 

a export or ootton from india to obkat Britain. 

1845.-34,640,143 lbe. 1660.-204,141,168 lbe. 1865.-445,947,000 lbe. 

* BXFOHT O* WOOL FROM INDIA TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

1845. -4,670,581 lbe. 1850.-20.214,173 lbe., 1855.-20,679,111 lbe. 

export or wool from the oafe to great Britain. 

1846. -2,958,457 lbe. 1460.-16,574,345 lbe. 1865.-29,920,623 lbe. 

export or wool rnoii Australia to orbat Britain. 

3840.-21,789,346 lbe. 18Ga-59.166.616 lbe. 18G.V~109.734.2lit lbe. 
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suited to the requirements of the chief centres of modem 
industry springs up, and converts one part of the globe into a 
chiefly agricultural field of production, for supplying the other 
part which remains a chiefly industrial field. This revolution 
hangs together with radical changes in agriculture which we 
need not here further inquire into. 1 

On the motion of Mr. Gladstone, the House of Commons 
ordered, on the 17th February, 1867, a return of the total 
quantities of grain, com, and flour, of all sorts, imported into, 
and exported from, the United Kingdom, between the years 
1831 and 1866. I give below a summary of the result The 
flour is given in quarters of com. 


QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS AND THE YEAR 1868. 


Annual Atxbaqx. 

1831-1835. 

1836-1840. 

1841-1845. 

1846-18*0. 

Import (Qrs.) * • 

1,086.373 

2,389,720 

2,843,865 

8,776,592 

Export „ ... 

225,363 

251.770 

139,056 

181,461 

Excess of Import over ex¬ 
port. .... 

*71,110 

2,137,959 

2,704,809 

8,621,001 

Population. 





Yearly average in each 
period, .... 

24,621,107 

25,929,507 

27,262,669 

27,797,608 

Avt rage quantity of corn, 
Ac., in qrs., consumed an¬ 
nually per head over and 
above the home produce 
consumed, ... 

0*036 

0082 

0099 

0*310 


1 The economical development of the United States is itself a product of European, 
more especially of English modern industry. In their present form (1806) the States 
must still be considered a European oolony. 

EXPORT OP COTTON PROM THB UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

1846.—401,949,393 lbs. 1852.-765,630,543 lbs. 1859.-961,707,264 lbs. 
1,116,890.608 lbs. 


EXPORT or CORN, AO., 

FROM THE UNITED BTATM TO 

1850. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

1862. 

Wheat, cwta. 

... 16,202,312 

• M 


41,033,503 

Barley, n ^ 

._ 3,669,653 

■M 

M* 

6,624,800 

Oats, n m. 

_ . 8,174,801 


... 

4,426,994 

Ky», » ~ 

_ 388,749 

, M 

M4 

7,108 

Flour, „ 

.. 3,819,440 

... * 


7,207,118 

Buckwheat, ewts. ... 

1054 


•» 

19,571 
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The enormous power, inherent in the factory system, of ex¬ 
panding by jumps, and the dependence of that system on the 
markets of the world, necessarily beget feverish production, 
followed by over-filling of the markets, whereupon contraction 
of the markets brings on crippling of production. The life of 
modem industry becomes a series of periods of moderate 
activity, prosperity, over-production, crisis and stagnation. 
The uncertainty and instability to which machinery subjects 
the employment, and consequently the conditions of existence, 
of the operatives become normal, owing to these periodic 
changes of the industrial cycle. Except in the periods of pros¬ 
perity, there rages between the capitalists the most furious 
combat for the share of each in the markets. This share is 
directly proportional to the cheapness of the product. Besides 
the rivalry that this straggle begets in the application 
of improved machinery for replacing labour-power, and of new 
Methods of production, there also comes a time in every indus* 


Mairo, cwt*. 

18W. 

6,473,161 

1862. 

... ._ 11,694,818 

Bere or Bigg (a lort of 1 

2039 

„ _ 7675 

Barley), cwt*. ... / 
Peas, cwta. ... ... 

811,620 

_ ... 1,024,722 

Beam, „ M 

1,822,072 

_ ... 2,037,137 

ToUfl export^ . 

34,385,801 

.. ... 74,083,351 
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i*l cycle, when a forcible reduction of wages beneath the 
due of labour-power, is attempted for the purpose of 
mapening commodities.' 

A necessaiy condition, therefore, to the growth of the number 
' factory hands, is a proportionally much more rapid growth of 
le amount of capital invested in mills. This growth, however, 
conditioned by the ebb and flow of the industrial cycle. It 
, besides, constantly interrupted by the technical progress 
tat at one time virtually supplies the place of new workmen, 

; another, actually displaces old ones. This qualitative change 
i mechanical industry continually discharges hands from 
le factory, or shuts its doors against the fresh stream of recruits, 
hile the purely quantitative extension of the factories absorbs 
)t only the men thrown out of work, but also fresh eontin- 
mts. The workpeople are thus continually both repelled and 
tr&cted, hustled from pillar to post, while, at the same time, 
instant changes take place in the sex, age, and skill of the levies. 
The lot of the factory operatives will be best depicted by tak- 
ig a rapid survey of the course of the English cotton industry. 

' In an appeal made in July, IHfifi, to the Trade Societies of England, by tho ■hoe- 
'tkerc of Leicester, who had been thrown on the streets by a lock-out, it is stater: • 
Twenty years ago the Leicester shoe trade was revolutionised by the introduction 
riveting tn the place of stitching. At that time good wages could be earm tl 
•eat competition was shown between the different firms as to which could turn 
e neatest article. Shortly afterwards, however, a worse kind of competition Apr* ;;; 
i, namely, that of underselling one another in the market. The injurious 
|ueneos soon manifested themselves in reductions of wages, and so sweeping v 
ick was the fall in the price of labour, that many firms now pay only one half'd 
b original wages. And yet, though wages sink lower and lower, profits appr.tr 
th each alteration in the scale of wages, to increase.” Even bad times are utilled 
the manufacturers, for making exceptional profits by excessive lowering of wage* 
by a direct robbery of tbe labourer’s means of subsistence. One example (it h»^ 
ferenoc to the crisis in the Coventry silk weaving): “From information I have received 
)m manufacturers as well as workmen, there seems to be no doubt that wages barr¬ 
en reduoed to a greater extent than either the competition of the foreign producers, o? 
her circumstances have rendered necessary .... the majority of weavers are 
irking at a reduction of SO to 40 per cent, in their wages. A piece of ribbon for 
iking which the weaver got 6s. or 7«. five years back, now only brings them 3s. 3d. 
Ss. Gil.; other work is now prioed at 2s. and 2s. 3d. which was formerly priced *t 
. anti 4n 3d. The reduction in wage seems to have been carried to a greater extent 
an is necessary for increasing demand. Indeed, the reduction in the cost of wvav 
g, in the oaae of many descriptions of ribbons, ha* not been awomp/iiucd by m-v 
mwpondiug reduction in tb*-. selling prioe of the nwumfactmhd u .Mi • 

Lons*’* !! ;<ort. Frop. Coro., V'. Hep., WflK,** p. JM, i.i 
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From 1770 to 1815 this trade was depressed or stagnant for 
% years only. During tliis period of 45 years the English 
manufacturers had a monopoly of machinery and of the markets 
•of the world. From 1815 to 1821 depression ; 1822 and 1822 
prosperity ; 1824 abolition of the laws against Trades’ Unions, 
great extension of factories everywhere; 1825 crisis; 1826 
.Teat misery and riots among the factory operatives; 1827 
- ight improvement; 1828 great increase in power-looms, and 
exports; 1829 exports, especially to India, surpass all 
; mev years; 1830 glutted markets, great distress; 1831 to 
I 33 continued depression, the monopoly of the trade w.tb 
India and China withdrawn from the East India Company ; 
1834 great increase of factories and machinery, shortness o; 
hands. The new poor law furthers the migration of agiicultural 
labourers into the factory districts. The country districts 
swept of children. White slave trade; 1835 great prosperity, 
contemporaneous starvation of the handloom weavers; 1836 
.greet prosperity; 1837 and 1838 depression and crisis; 1839 
revival; 1840 great depression, riots, calling out of the 
military; 1841 and 1842 frightful suffering among the factory 
operatives; 1842 the manufacturers lock the hands out of 
the factories in order to enforce the repeal of the Com Laws. 
The operatives stream in thousands into the towns of Lanca¬ 
shire and Yorkshire, are driven back by the military, and 
their leaders brought to trial at Lancaster; 1843 great misery ; 
1844 revival; 1845 great prosperity ; 1846 continued improve¬ 
ment at first, then reaction. Repeal of the Com Laws ; 1847 
crisis, general reduction of wages by 10 and more per cent, 
in honour of the “big loaf;" 1848 continued depression; 
Manchester under military protection; 1849 revival; 1850 
prosperity; 1851 falling prices, low wages, frequent strikes; 
1852 improvement begins, strikes continue, the manu¬ 
facturers threaten to import foreign hands; 1853 increasing 
.-exports. Strike for 8 months, and great misery at Preston ; 
1S54 prosperity, glutted markets; 1855 news of failures 
stream in from the United States, Canada, and the Eastern 
'markets; 186b great prosperity; 1857 crisis; 1858 improve- 
Jiment; 1869 great prosperity, increase in factories' U’.nn 
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Zenith of the English cotton trade, the Indian, Australian, and 
other markets so glutted with goods that even in 1863 they 
had not absorbed the whole lot; the French Treaty of Commerce, 
enormous growth of factories and machinery ; 1861 prosperity 
continues for a time, reaction, the American civil war, cotton 
famine; 1862 to 1863 complete collapse. 

The history of the cotton famine is too characteristic to dis¬ 
pense with dwelling upon it for a moment From the indi¬ 
cations as to the condition of the markets of the world in 1860 
and 1861, we see that the cotton famine came in the nick of 
time for the manufacturers, and was to some extent advan¬ 
tageous to them, a fact that was acknowledged in the reports 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, proclaimed in Par¬ 
liament by Palmerston and Derby, and confirmed by events. 1 
No doubt, among the 2887 cotton mills in the United Kingdom 
in 1861, there were many of small size. According to the 
report of Mr. A Redgrave, out of the 2109 mills included in 
his district, 392 or 19% employed less than ten horse-power 
each ; 346, or 16“/. employed 10 H. P., and less than 20 H. P.; 
while 1372 employed upwards of 20 H. P.* The majority of 
the small mills were weaving sheds, built during the period of 
prosperity after 1858, for the most part by speculators, of 
whom one supplied the yam, another the machinery, a third 
the buildings, and were worked by men who bad been over¬ 
lookers, or by other persons of small means. These small 
manufacturers mostly went to the wall The same fate would 
have overtaken them in the commercial crisis that was staved 
off only by the cotton famine. Although they formed one- 
third of the total number of manufacturers, yet their mills 
absorbed a much smaller part of the capital invested in the 
cotton trade. As to the extent of the stoppage, it appears 
from authentic estimates, that in October 1862, 60'3% of the 
spindles, and 68% of the looms were standing. This refeifi to 
the cotton trade as a whole, and, of course, requires consider¬ 
able modification for individual districts. Only very few mills’ 
worked full time (60 hours a week), the remainder worked at 
intervals. Even in those few cases where full time was. 

> Ooel. Beporta of Inip. of Fwt 81ft Ootobu. 1862, p. 30. * L «., p. 19. 
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worked, and at the customary rate of piece-wage, the weekly 
wages of the operatives necessarily shrank, owing to good 
cotton being replaced by bad, Sea Island by Egyptian (in fine 
spinning mills), American and Egyptian by Surat, and pun 
cotton by mixings of waste and Surat. The shorter fibre 0 
the Surat cotton and its dirty condition, the greater fragili «y 
of the thread, the substitution of all sorts of heavy ingredient* 
for flour in sizing the warps, all these lessened the speed of th* 
machinery, or the number of the looms that could be superin¬ 
tended by one weaver, increased the labour caused by defect* 
in the machinery, and reduced the piece-wage by reducing thc- 
nuiss of the product turned off Where Surat cotton was used, 
the loss to the operatives when on full time, amounted to ?0. 
.*10, and more per cent But besides this, the majority of the 
manufacturers reduced the rate of piece-wage by 5, 7J, and 10 
per cent We can therefore conceive the situation of those 
hands who were employed for only 3, 3£ or 4 days a week, 03 
for only 6 hours a day. Even in 1863, after a comparative 
improvement had set in, the weekly wages of spinners and oi 
weavers were 3a 4d., 3a 10d., 4a 6d. and 5a Id. 1 Even in 
this miserable state of things, however, the inventive spirit of 
the master never stood still, but was exercised in making 
deductions from wages. These were to some extent inflict* c 
as a penalty for defects in the finished article that were really 
due to his bad cotton and to his unsuitable machinery. Mor»- 
over, where the manufacturer owned the cottages of the work¬ 
people, he paid himself his rents by deducting the amount 
from these miserable wages. Mr. Redgrave tells us of self¬ 
acting minders (operatives who manage a pair of self-acting 
mules) “earning at the end of a fortnight’s full work 8s. 11c’., 
and that from this sum was deducted the rent of the house, 
the manufacturer, however, returning half the rent as a gilt, 
The minders took away the sum of 6a lid. In many places 
the self-acting minders ranged from 5a to 9a per week, and 
the weavers from 2s. to 6s. per week, during the latter part of 
1862.”’ Even when working short time the rent was fre¬ 
quently deducted from the wages of the operatives.* No 
1 “Sep. Imp. of Fact., 31at Ootober, 1865,” pp. 41-45. ■ 

« “ Hep, Imp. of Foot., Slit October. 1863. ” > 1, o„ p. SL 
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wonder that in some parts of Lancashire a kind of famine 
fever broke out. But more characteristic than all tms, was 
the revolution that took place in the process of production at 
the expense of the workpeople. Experiment® in corpora vili, 
like those of anatomists on frogs, were formally made. “ Al¬ 
though,” says Mr. Redgrave, “ I have given the actual earnings 
of the operatives in the several mills, it does not follow that 
they earn the same amount week by week. The operatives 
are subject to great fluctuation from the constant experi¬ 
mentalizing of the manufacturers .... the earnings of the 
operatives rise and fall with the quality of the cotton mixings; 
sometimes they have been within 15 per cent of former 
earnings, and then, in a week or two, they have fallen off from 
50 to 60 per cent.” 1 These experiments were not made solely 
at the expense of the workman’s means of subsistence. His 
live senses also had to pay the penalty. “ The people who are 
employed in making up Surat cotton complain very much. 
They inform me, on opening the bales of cotton there is an 
intolerable smell, which causes sickness .... In the mi ring, 
scribbling and carding rooms, the dust and dirt which"* are 
disengaged, irritate the air passages, and give rise to a ; °gh 
and difficulty of breathing. A disease of the skin, no dokbt 
from the irritation of the dirt contained in the Surat cotton, 
also prevails . . . The fibre being so short, a great amount of 
size, both animal and vegetable, is used ... . Bronchitis is 
more prevalent owing to the dust. Inflammatory sore throat 
is common, from the same cause. Sickness and dyspepsia are 
produced by the frequent breaking of the weft, when the 
weaver sucks the weft through the eye of the shuttle.” On 
the other hand, the substitutes for flour were a Fortunatns’ 
purse to the manufacturers, by increasing the weight of {he 
yarn. They caused * 15 lbs. of raw material to weigh 26 lbs. 
af ter it was woven.” * In the Report of Inspectors of Factories 
for 30th April, 1864, we read as follows: “ The trade is avail¬ 
ing itself ol this resource at present to an extent which is 
even discreditable. I have beard on good authority of a cloth 
weighing 8 lbs. which was made of 5} lbs. eptton and 2J lbe. 

1 1. c., pp. 50-51, *1, pp M 62-63. 
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size; and of another cloth weighing 5J lbs., of which 2 lbs. 
was size. These were ordinary export shirtings. In cloths of 
other descriptions, as much as 50 per cent, size is sometimes 
added ; so that a manufacturer may, and does truly boast, that 
he is getting rich by selling cloth for less money per pound 
than he paid for the mere yam of which they are composed. 1 ’ 1 
But the workpeople had to suffer, not only from the experi¬ 
ments of the manufacturers inside the mills, and of the muni¬ 
cipalities outside, not only from reduced wages and ahbenee of 
work, from want and from charity, and from the eulogistic 
speeches of lords and commons. “ Unfortunate females who, 
in consequence of the cotton famine, were at its commence¬ 
ment thrown out of employment, and have thereby become 
outcasts of society ; and now, though trade has revived, and 
work is plentiful, continue members of that unfortunate class, 
and are likely to continue so. There are also in the borough 
more vc nrostitutes than I have known for the last 25 
years. * 

We find then, in the first 45 years of the English cotton 
trade, from 1770 to 1815, only 5 years of crisis and stagnation; 
but this was the period of monopoly. Tho second period from 
1815 to 1803 counts, during its 48 years, only 20 years of 
revival and prosperity against 28 of depression and stagnation. 
Between 1815 and 1830 the competition with the continent of 
Europe and with the United States sets in. After 1833, the 
extension of the Asiatic markets is enforced by “ destruction of 
the human race ” (the wholesale extinction of Indian liandloom 
weavers). After the repeal of the Corn Laws, from 1840 to 1863, 
there are 8 years of moderate activity and prosperity against 9 
years of depression and stagnation. The condition of the adult 
male operatives, even during the years of prosperity, may be 
judged from the note subjoined.* 

t Bop. Ac. 30th April, 1804., p. 27. 

* From a letter of Mr. Harris, Chief Oomtaole of Bolton, In Hop. of Insp. of Fast. 
31?t October, 1805, pp. 61-62. 

* hi an appeal, tinted 1803, of the factory operative* of Lancashire, Ac., for tho 
purpose of forming a hociety for organised emigration, we find tho following: “That 
a large emigration of factory workers is now absolutely essential to raise them from 
their present proatrate iondition, few will deny; but to show that a continuous 
ftrmm of emigration i« at all times demanded, and, without which it w impossible 
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' SECTION 8.— REVOUJTiON EFFECTED IN MANUFACTURE, HANDICRAFTS, »N» 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY BY MODKItX INDUSTRY, 

a. Overthrow of Go-operation bated on Handicraft and on the 
Division of Labour. 

We have seen how machinery does away with co-operation 
based on handicrafts, and with manufacture based on the divi¬ 
sion of handicraft labour. An example of the first sort is the 
mowing-machine; it replaces co-operation between mowers. 
A striking example of the second kind, is the needle-making 
machine. According to Adam Smith, 10 men, in his day, made 
in co-operation, over 48,000 needles a-day. On the other hand, 
a single needle-machine makes 145,000 in a working day of 11 
hours. One woman or one girl superintends four such machines, 
and so produces near upon 600,000 needles in a day, and up¬ 
wards of 3,000,000 in a week. 1 A single machine, when ii 
takes the place of co-operation or of manufacture, may itself 
serve as the basis of an industiy of a handicraft character. 
Still, such a return to handicrafts is but a transition to the 

for them to maintain their position in ordinary times, we beg to call attention to the 
subjoined facts In 1814 the official value of cotton goods exj>orted was £17,665,378, 
whilst the real marketable value was £*20,070,824. In 1858 the official valuo of cotton 
goods exported, was £182,221,081; but the real or marketable value was only 
£43,001,322, being a ten-fold quantity sold for little more than double the former 
price. To produce results bo disadvantageous to the country generally, and to the 
factory workers in particular, several causes have co-operated, which, had circum¬ 
stances permitted, we should have brought more prominently under your notice; 
suffice it for the present to say that the most obvious one is the constant redundancy 
of labour, without which a trade so ruinous in its effects never could have been carried 
on, and which requires a constantly extending market to save it from annihilation. 
Our cotton mills may be brought to a stand by the periodical stagnations of trade, 
which, under present arrangements, are as inevitable as death itself ; but the hu-.on 
mind is constantly at work, and although we believe we are under the mark in stating 
that six millions of persons have left these shores during the last 25 years, yet, fir-m 
the natural increase of population, and the displacement of labour to cheapen pro¬ 
duction, a large percentage of the male adults in the most prosperous times find it 
impossible to obtain work in factories on any conditions whatever.” (** Reports of Jnsp. 
of Fact., 30th April, 1863,” pp. 51-52.) We shall, in a later chapter, see how our 
friends, the manufacturers, endeavoured, during the catastrophe in the cotton trade, 
to prevent by every means, including State interference, the emigration of the 
operatives. 

i “Oh. Empl. Comm. IV Report, 18G4," p. 108, n. 447. 
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factory system, which, as a rule, makes its appearance so Boon 
*s the human muscles are replaced, for the purpose of driving 
the machines, by a mechanical motive power, such as steam or 
water. Here and there, but in any case only for a time, an 
industry may be carried on, on a small scale, by means ot 
mechanical power. This is effected by hiring steam power, as 
is done in some of the Birmingham trades, or by the use of 
small caloric-engines, as in some branches of weaving. 1 In the 
Coventry silk weaving industry the experiment of “cottage 
factories ” was tried. In the centre of a square surrounded by 
rows of cottages, an engine-house was built and the engine 1 
connected liy shafts with the looms in the cottages. In al! 
cases the power was hired at so much per loom. The rent 
was payable weekly, whether the looms worked or not. Each 
cottage held from 2 to 6 looms; some belonged to the weaver, 
some were bought on credit, some were hired. The struggle 
between these cottage factories and the factory proper, lasted 
over 12 years. It ended with the complete ruin of the 300 
cottage-factories.* Wherever the nature of the process did not 
involve production on a large scale, the new industries that 
have sprung up in the last few decades, such as envelope mak¬ 
ing, steel-pen making, &c., have, as a general rule, first passed 
through the handicraft stage, and then the manufacturing 
stage, as short phases of transition to the factory stage. The 
transition is very difficult in those cases where the production 
of the article by manufacture consists, not of a series of 
graduated processes, but of a great number of disconnected ones. 
This circumstance formed a great hindrance to the establishment 
of steel-pen factories. Nevertheless, about 15 years ago, a 
machine was invented that automatically performed 6 separate 
operations at once. The first steel-pens were supplied by the 
hatfllicraft system, in the year 1820, at £7 4s. the gross; in 1830 
they were supplied by manufacture at 8s., and to-day the factory 


1 In the United States the restoration in this way, of handicrafts based on machinery 
Is frequent; and therefore, when the inevitable transition to the faotory system shall 
take place, the ensuing concentration will, compared with Europe and even with 
England, Btride on in seven-league boots. 

‘ J i>ee “Kep. if Insp. of Fact, 31st Oct., 1865,” p. 64. 
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eystem supplies them to the trade at from 2s. to 6d. 
giosa* 


6. Re-action of the Factory System on Manufacture and 
Domestic Industries. 

A Ions: with the development of the factory system and of 
the revolution in agriculture that accompanies it, production 
in all the other branches of industry not only extends, but 
alters its character. The principle, carried out in the factory 
system, of analysing the process of production into its con¬ 
stituent phases, and of solving the problems thus proposed by 
the application ot mechanics, of chemistry, and of the whole 
range of the natural sciences, becomes the determining prin¬ 
ciple everywhere. Hence, machinery squeezes itself into the 
manufacturing industries first for one detail process, then for 
another. Thus the solid crystal of their organisation, based on 
the old division of labour, becomes dissolved, and makes way 
for constant changes. Independently of this, a radical change 
takes place in the composition of the collective labourer, a 
change of the persons working in combination. In contrast 
with the manufacturing period, the division of labour is thence¬ 
forth based, wherever possible, on the employment of women, 
of children of all ages, and of unskilled labourers, in one wool, 
on cheap labour, as it is characteristically called in England. 
This is the case not only with all production on a huge scale, 
whether employing machinery or not, but also with the so- 
called domestic industry, whether carried on in the houses of 
the workpeople or in small workshops. This modern so-called 
domestic industry has nothing, except the name, in common 
with the old-fashioned domestic industry, the existence of 
which presupposes independent urban handicrafts, indepewTi-m 
peasant fanning, and above all, a dwelling-house for the labou : m 

1 Mr. Gillott erected In llirmiiiglmra the flret iteel-pcn factory on a large «<•»!>• It 
produced, bo early at 1851, over i80X*0Q,000 of pens yearly, and consumed 12ft tmu. of 
tteel. Kirmiughnm baa the monopoly of this industry in the United IvuiRdw. .mvi 

pre&ent pi"duce«thou*andB of millionf of ateel pent*. According to the ('"hmh ni 
1801. the number of perwna euudoyed was 1428, of whom 14108 female. 4 * Iron* vusti' 
of age. upwurda. 
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and his family. That old-fashioned industry has now been 
converted into an outside department of the factory, the manu¬ 
factory, or the warehouse. Besides the factory operatives, the 
manufacturing workmen and the handicraftsmen, whom it 
concentrates in large masses at one spot, and directly com¬ 
mands, capital also sets in motion, by means of invisible 
threads, another army; that of the workers in the domestic 
industries, who dwell in the large towns and are also scattered 
over the face of the country. An example: The shirt factory 
of Messrs. Tillie at Londonderry, which employs 1000 opera¬ 
tives in the factory itself, and 9000 people spread up and down 
the country and working in their own houses. 1 

The exploitation of cheap and immature labour-power is 
carried out in a more shameless manner in modern Manufacture 
than in the factory proper. ThiB is because the technical 
foundation of the factory system, namely, the substitution of 
machines for muscular power, and the light character of the 
labour, is almost entirely absent in Manufacture, and at the 
same time women and over-young children are subjected, in a 
most unconscionable way, to the influence of poisonous or in¬ 
jurious substances This exploitation is more shameless in the 
so-called domestic industry than in manufactures, and that 
because the power of resistance in the labourers decreases with 
their dissemination ; because a whole series of plundering 
parasites insinuate themselves between the employer and the 
workman; because a domestic industry has always to compete, 
either with the factory system, or with manufacturing in the 
same branch of production; because poverty robs the workman 
of the conditions most essential to his labour, of space, light and 
ventilation; because employment becomes more and more irre¬ 
gular; and, Anally, because in these the last resorts of the 
masses made “ redundant ” by Modem Industry and Agricul¬ 
ture, competition for work attains its maximum. Economy in 
the means of production, first systematically carried out in 
the factory system, and there, from the very beginning, 00 - 
incident with the most reckless squandering of labour-power, 
and robbery of the conditions normally requisite for labour—this 

* Ca. Kmpl Comm., II. R«p. 1864, p. LXVIII., a. 415. 
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economy now Bhows its antagonistic and murderous side mote 
and more in a given branch of industry, the less the social 
productive power of labour and the technical basis for a com¬ 
bination of processes are developed in that branch. 


c. Modem Manufacture. 

I now proceed, by a few examples, to illustrate the principles 
laid down above. As a matter of fact, the reader is already 
familiar with numerous instances given in the chapter on the 
working day. In the hardware manufactures of Birmingham 
and the neighbourhood, there are employed, mostly in very 
heavy work, 30,000 children and young persons, besides 10,000 
women. There they are to be seen in the unwholesome brass- 
foundries, button factories, enamelling, galvanising, and lacker¬ 
ing works. 1 Owing to the excessive labour of their work¬ 
people, both adult and non-adult, certain London houses where 
newspapers and books are printed, have got the ill-omened 
name of “ slaughter-houses." * Similar excesses are practised 
in bookbinding, where the victims are chiefly women, girls, and 
children ; young persons have to do heavy work in rope-walks 
and night-work in salt mines, candle manufactories, and 
chemical works; young people are worked to death at turning 
the looms in silk weaving, when it is not carried on by 
machinery.* One of the most shameful, the most dirty, and 
the worst paid kinds of labour, and one on which women and 
young girls are by preference employed, is the sorting of rags. 
It is well known that Great Britain, apart from its own im¬ 
mense store of rags, is the emporium for the rag trade of the 
whole world. They flow in from Japan, from the most remote 
States of South America, and from the Canary Islands.,, But 
the chief sources of their supply are Germany, France, Russia, 
Italy, Egypt, Turkey, Belgium, and Holland. They are used 
for manure, for making bed-flocks, for shoddy, and they 

1 A nil now fonooth children Are employed at file-cutting in Sheffield. 

» Ch. Empl. Comm. V. Eep. 1868, p. 8, n. 24, p. 6, n. 55, 56, p. 7, n. 59, 60. 

1 L.c. pp. 114, 115, n. 6, 7. The commluioner ju#tly‘ remark* that though m a 
rule machine* take the place of men, her# literally yonng potion* replace machine*, 
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serve as the raw material of paper. The rag-sorters are the 
medium for the spread of small-pox and other infectious 
diseases, and they themselves are the first victims. 1 A classical 
example of over-work, of hard and inappropriate labour, and 
of its brutalising effects on the workman from his childhood 
upwards, is afforded not only by coal-mining and miners 
generally, but also by tile and brick making, in which industry 
the recently invented machinery is, in England, used only here 
and there. Between May and September the work lasts from 
5 in the morning till 8 in the evening, and where the drying 
is done in the open air, it often lasts from 4 in the morning till 
9 in the evening. Work from 5 in the morning till 7 in the 
evening is considered “ reduced " and “ moderate.” Both boys 
and girls of 6 and even of 4 years of age are employed. They 
work for the same number of hours, often longer, than the 
adults. The work is hard and the summer heat increases the 
exhaustion. In a certain tile field at Mosley, e.g., a young 
woman, 24 years of age, was in the habit of making 2000 tiles 
a day, with the assistance of 2 little girls, who carried the clay 
for her, and stacked the tiles. These girls carried daily 10 tons 
up the slippery sides of the clay pits, from a depth of 30 feet, 
and then for a distance of 210 feet. “ It is impossible for a 
child to pass through the purgatory of a tile-field without great 
moral degradation ... the low language, which they are 
accustomed to hear from their tenderest years, the filthy, in¬ 
decent, and shameless habits, amidst which, unknowing, and 
half wild, they grow up, make them in after life lawless, 
abandoned, dissolute. .... A frightful source of demora¬ 
lization is the mode of living. Each moulder, who is always a 
skilled labourer, and the chief of a group, supplies his 7 sub¬ 
ordinates with board and lodging in his cottage. Whether 
members of his family or not, the men, boys, and girls all sleep 
in the cottage, which contains generally two, exceptionally 3 
rooms, all on the ground floor, and badly ventilated. These 
people are so exhausted after the day's hard work, that neither 
the rules of health, of cleanliness, nor of decency are in the 

1 See the Report on the rag trade, and numerous details in Public Health, VTLL 
ftep. Lond. 1866, app. pp. 106.208. 
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least observed. Many of these cottages are models of untidi¬ 
ness, dirt, and dust . . . The greatest evil of the system 
that employs young girls on this sort of work, consists in this, 
that, as a rule, it chains them fast from childhood for the whole 
of their after-life to the most abandoned rabble. They become 
rough, foul-mouthed boys, before Nature has taught them that 
they are women. Clothed in a few dirty rags, the legs naked 
far above the knees, hair and face besmeared with dirt, they 
learn to treat ail feelings of decency and of shame with con¬ 
tempt During meal-times they lie at full length in the fields, 
or watch the boys bathing in a neighbouring canal. Their 
heavy day’s work at length completed, they put on better 
clothes, and accompany the men to the public houses.” That 
excessive insobriety is prevalent from childhood upwards among 
the whole of this class, is only natural. “ The worst is that’the 
brickmakers despair of themselves. You might as well, said 
one of the better kind to a chaplain of Southallfield, try to 
raise and improve the devil as a brickie, sir! ” 1 
, As to the manner in which capital effects an economy in the 
requisites of labour, in modem Manufacture (in which I in¬ 
clude all workshops of larger size, except factories proper), 
official and most ample material bearing on it is to be found in 
the Public Health Reports IY. (1863) and VL (1864). The 
description of the workshops, more especially those of the 
London printers and tailors, surpasses the most loathsome 
phantasies of our romance writem The effect on the health of 
the workpeople is self-evident Dr. Simon, the chief medical 
officer of the Privy Council and the official editor of the 
* Public Health Reports,” says: “ In my fourth Report (1863) 
I showed, how it is practically impossible for the workpeople 
to insist upon that which is their firet sanitary right, vix^he 
right that, no matter what the work for which their employer 
brings them together, the labour, so far as it depends upon 
him, should be freed from all avoidably unwholesome conditions. 
I pointed out, that while the workpeople are practically in¬ 
capable of doing themselves this sanitary justice, they are 

i Ch. Empl. Oomtn. V. Rep., 1866, xri, a. 96, 97, and p. 190, n. 89, 61. Em ale* 
HI. Rep., 1864, p. 48,66. 
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unable to obtain any effective support from the paid 
administrations of the sanituy police. . . . The life of 
myriads of workmen and workwomen is now uselessly tortured 
and shortened by the never-ending physical suffering that their • 
mere occupation begets.” 1 In illustration of the way in which 
the workrooms influence the state of health, Dr. Simon gives 
the following table of mortality.' 


Number of persons of all 
ages employed in the re¬ 
spective industries. 

Industries compared 
as regards 
health. 

Death rate per 100,000 men in 
the respective industries be¬ 
tween the stated ages. 

958,265 

Agriculture in 
England & Wales 

Aar tt-tB. 

743 

A.I 55-<5. 

805 

Aot 45. 6». 

1,145 

22,301 mem 1 
12,379 women j 

London tailors 

958 

1,262 

2,093 

13,803 

London printers 

894 

1,747 

2,367 


d Modem Domestic Industry. 

I now come to the so-called domestic industry. In order to 
get an idea of the horrors of this sphere, in which capital con¬ 
ducts its exploitation in the background of modem mechanical 
industry, one must go to the apparently quite idyllic trade of 
nail-making* carried on in a few remote villages of England. 
In this place, however, it Mull be enough to give a few examples 
from those branches of the lace-making and straw-plaiting 

I Publio Health. Sixth Rep. Lond. 1864, p. 81. 

■ L 0., p. 30. Dr. Simon remarks that the mortality among the London tailors and 
printer* between the agea of 25 and 35 ia in fact muoh greater, because the employer* 
in London obtain from the country a great number of young people up to 30 yean of 
age, as “ apprentice* ” and “ unproven,’’ who oome for the purpoae of being perfected 
iu their trade. Theae figure in the Gena os m Londoners, they iirell oat the number 
of head* on whioh the London death-rate is oaloulated, without adding proportionally 
to the number of death* in that plaoe. The greater part of them in fact return to the 
country, and especially in cases of severe illness. (L o.) 

I I allude here to hammered nails, as distinguished from nails cut out and made by 
machine!?. See "hild. lCapl. Oomm., Third Rep. p. xi. p. xix. n. 125-130, p. 53, n. 
11, p. 114, a. 487, p. 117, n. 874. 
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industries that are not yet carried on by the aid of machinery, 
and that as yet do not compete with branches carried on in 
factories or in manufactories. 

Of the 150,000 persons employed in England in the produc¬ 
tion of lace, about 10,000 fall under the authority of the 
Factory Act, 1861. Almost the whole of the remaining 
140,000 are women, young persons, and children of both sexes, 
the male Bex, however, being weakly represented. The state 
of health of this cheap material for exploitation will be seen 
from the following table, computed by Dr. Trueman, physician 
to the Nottingham General Dispensary. Out of 686 
female patients who were lace makers, most of them between 
the ages of 17 and 24, the number of consumptive ones were: 

1852. —1 in 45. 1855.—1 in 18. 1858.—1 in 15. 

1853. —1 in 28. 1856.—1 in 15. 1859.-1 in 9. 

1854. —1 in 17. 1857.—1 in 13. I860.—1 in 8. 

1861.—1 in 8. 1 

This progress in the rate of consumption ought to suffice for 
the most optimist of progressists, and for the biggest hawker 
of lies among the Free Trade bagmen of Germany. 

The Factory Act of 1861 regulates the actual making of the 
lace, so far as it is done by machinery, and this is the rule in 
England. The branches that we are now about to examine, 
solely with regard to those of the workpeople who work at 
home, and not those who work in manufactories or ware¬ 
houses, fall into two divisions, viz. (1), finishing; (2), mending. 
The former gives the finishing touches to the machine-made 
lace, and includes numerous sub-divisions. 

The lace finishing is done either in what are called “ Mis¬ 
tresses’ Houses,” or by women in their own houses, with, or 
without the help of their children. The women who keep the 
“ Mistresses’ Houses ” are themselves poor. The workroom is 
in a private house. The mistresses take orders from manufac¬ 
turers, or from warehousemen, and employ as many women, 
girls, and young children as the size of their rooms and the 
fluctuating demand of the business will allow. The number 

1 Oh. Empl. Conun., II. Rep., p. u. 3*56. 
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of the workwomen employed in these workrooms varies from 
20 to 40 in some, and from 10 to 20 in others. The average 
age at which the children commence work is six years, but in 
many cases it is below five. The usual working hours are 
from 8 in the morning till eight in the evening, with 1J hours 
for meals, which are taken at irregular intervals, and often in 
the foul workrooms. When business is brisk, the labour fre¬ 
quently lasts from 8 or even 6 o’clock in the morning till 10, 
11, or 12 o’clock at night. In English barracks the regulation 
space allotted to each soldier is 600-600 cubic feet, and in the 
military hospitals 1200 cubic feet. But in those finishing 
styes there are but 67 to 100 cubic feet to each person. At 
the same time the oxygen of the air is consumed b) gas-lights. 
In order to keep the lace dean, and although the floor is tiled 
or flagged, the children are often compelled, even in winter, to 
pull off their shoea “ It is not at aE uncommon in Notting¬ 
ham to find 14 to 20 children huddled together in a small 
room, of, perhaps, not more than 12 feet square, and employed 
for 16 hours out of the 24, at work that of itself is exhausting, 
from its weariness and monotony,and is besides carried on under 

every possible unwholesome condition. Even the very 

youngest children work with a strained attention and a 
rapidity that is astonishing, hardly ever giving their fingers 
rest or slowering their motion. If a question be asked them, 
they never raise their eyes from their work from fear of losing 
a single moment” The " long stick ” is UBed by the mistresses 
as a stimulant more and more as the working hours are pro¬ 
longed. " The children gradually tire and become as restless 
as birds towards the end of their long detention at an occupa¬ 
tion that is monotonous, eye-straining, and exhausting from 
the uniformity in the posture of the body. Their work is like 
slavery.” 1 When women and their children work at home, 
which now-a-days means in a hired room, often in a garret, 
the state of things is, if possible, still worse. This sort of 
work is given out within a circle of 80 miles radius from Not¬ 
tingham. On leaving the warehouses at 9 or 10 o’clock at 
night, the ihildren are often given a bundle of lace to take 

1 Ck Bmpl. Oomm., II. R»p., 1861, pp. rix., iz., ud 
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home with them and finish. The Pharisee of a capitalist 
represented by one of his servants, accompanies this action, of 
course, with the unctuous phrase: “ That’s for mother," yet he 
knows well enough that the poor ohildren must sit up and help. 1 

Pillow lace making is chiefly carried on in England in two 
agricultural districts; one, the Honiton lace district, extending 
from 20 to 30 miles along the south coast of Devonshire, and 
including a few places in North Devon; the other comprising a 
great part of the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and North¬ 
ampton, and also the adjoining portions of Oxfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire. The cottages of the agricultural labourers 
are the places where the work is usually carried on. Many 
manufacturers employ upwards of 3000 of these lace makers, 
who are chiefly children and young persons of the female sex 
exclusively. The state of things described as incidental to 
lace finishing is here repeated, save that instead of the “ mis¬ 
tresses’ houses,’’ we find what are called “ lace schools,” kept by 
poor women in their cottages. From their fifth year and 
often earlier, until their twelfth or fifteenth year, the children 
work in these schools; during the first year the very young 
ones work from four to eight hours, and later on, from six in 
the morning till eight and ten o’clock at night “ The rooms 
are generally the ordinary living rooms of small cottages, the 
chimney stopped up to keep out draughts, the inmates kept 
warm by their own animal heat alone, and this frequently in 
winter. In other cases, these so-called school-rooms are like 
small store-rooms without fire-places. .... The overcrowd¬ 
ing in these dens and the consequent vitiation of the air are 
often extreme. Added to this is the injurious effect of drains, 
privies, decomposing substances, and other filth usual in the 
purlieus of the smaller cottages.” With regard to space: “ I*' 
one lace school 18 girls and a mistress, 36 cubic feet to each 
person; in another, where the smell was unbearable, 18 per¬ 
sons and 24$ cubic feet per head. In this industry are to be 
found employed children of 2 and 2$ years.” * 

Where lace-making ends in the counties of Buckingham and 
Bedford, straw-plaiting begins, and extends ovhr a large part 

> L •., pp. xjd„ ixri. *L pp, xiiz., ul 
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yt Hertfordshire and the westerly and northerly parts of Essex. 
In 1861, there were 40,043 persons employed in straw-plaiting 
and straw-hat making; of these 3815 were males of all ages, 
the rest females, of whom 14,913, including about 7000 children, 
were under 20 yeare of age. In the place of the lace-schools 
we find here the “straw-plait schools.” The children com¬ 
mence their instruction in straw-plaiting generally in their 
4th, often between their 3rd and 4th year. Education, of 
oourse, they get none. The children themselves call the ele¬ 
mentary schools, “ natural schools,” to distinguish them from 
these blood-sucking institutions, in which they are kept at 
work simply to get through the task, generally 30 yards daily, 
prescribed by their half-starved mothers. These same mothers 
often make them work at home, after school is over, till 10,11, 
and 12 o’clock at night. The straw cuts their mouths, with 
which they constantly moisten it, and their fingers. Dr. 
Ballard gives it as the general opinion of the whole body of 
medical officers in London, that 300 cubic feet is the minimum 
•pace proper for each person in a bedroom or work-room. But 
in the straw-plait schools space is more sparingly allotted than 
in the lace-schools, “12§, 17, 18J and below 22 cubic feet 
for each person” The smaller of these numbers, says one of 
the commissioners, Mr. White, represents less space than the half 
of what a child would occupy if packed in a box measuring 3 
feet in each direction. Thus do the children enjoy life till the 
age of 12 or 14. The wretched half-starved parents think of 
nothing but getting as much as possible out of their children. 
The latter, as soon as they are grown up, do not care a farthing, 
and naturally so, for their parents, and leave them. “ It is no 
wonder that ignorance and vice abound in a population so 
brought up. . . . Their morality is at the lowest ebb, 
... a great number of the women have illegitimate children, 
and that at such an immature age that even those most con¬ 
versant with criminal statistics are astounded.”’ And the 
native land of these model families is the pattern Christian 
country for Europe; so says at least Count Montalembert, cer¬ 
tainly a competent authority on Christianity I 

■ L a. pp. xL xtt 
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Wages in the above industries, miserable as they are (th« 
maximum wages of a child in the straw-plait schools rising in 
rare cases to 3 shillings), are redueed far below their nominal 
amount by the prevalence of the truck system everywhere, but 
especially in the lace districts.' 

a Postage of modern Manufacture, and Domestic Industry into 
Modem Mechanical Industry. The hastening of this revo¬ 
lution by the application of the Factory Acte to those 
Industries. 

The cheapening of labour-power, by sheer abuse of the 
labour of women and children, by sheer robbery of every nor¬ 
mal condition requisite for working and living, and by the 
sheer brutality of over-work and night-work, meets at last 
with natural obstacles that cannot be overstepped. So also, 
when based on these methods, do the cheapening of com¬ 
modities and capitalist exploitation in general. So soon as 
this point is at last reached—and it takes many years—the 
hour hag struck for the introduction of machinery, and for the 
thenceforth rapid conversion of the scattered domestic indus¬ 
tries and also of manufactures into factory industries. 

An example, on the most colossal scale, of this movement is 
afforded by the production of wearing apparel. This industry, 
according to the classification of the Childrens’ Employment 
Commission, comprises straw-hat makers, ladies’-hat makers, 
cap-makers, tailors, milliners and dressmakers, shirt-makers, 
corset-makers, glove-makers, shoemakers, besides many minor 
branches, such as the making of neck-ties, collars, &e. In 
1861, the number of females employed in these industries, in 
England and Wales, amounted to 686,298, of these 115,242 at 
the least were under 20, and 16,650 under 15 years of age. 
The number of these workwomen in the United Kingdom in 
1861, was 750,334. The number of males employed in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, in hat-making, shoe-making, glove-making and 
tailoring was 437,969; of these 14,964 under 15 years, 89,285 
between 15 and 20, and 333,117 over 20 yeara Many of the 

1 Child. XmpL Gmub. I. Rap. 1863, p. 186. 
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smaller branches axe not included in these figures. But take 
the figures as they stand; we then have for England and 
Wales alone, according to the census of 1861, a total of 
1,024,277 persons, about as many as are absorbed by agricul¬ 
ture and cattle breeding. We begin to understand what be¬ 
comes of the immense quantities of goods conjured up by the 
magic of machinery, and of the enormous masses of work¬ 
people, which that machinery sets free. 

The production of wearing apparel is carried on partly in 
manufactories in whose workrooms there is but a reproduction 
of that division of labour, the membra disjecta of which were 
found ready to hand; partly by small master-handicraftsmen ; 
these, however, do not, as formerly, work for individual con¬ 
sumers, but for manufactories and warehouses, and to Buch an 
extent that often whole towns and stretches of country carry 
on certain branches, such as shoe-making, as a speciality; 
finally, on a very great scale by the so-called domestic workers, 
who form an external department of the manufactories, ware¬ 
houses, and even of the workshops of the smaller masters. 1 

The raw material, &c., is supplied by mechanical industry, 
'die mass of cheap human material (taillable i merci et misdri- 
•orde) is composed of the individuals “liberated” by mechanical 
industry and improved agriculture. The manufactures of this 
class owed their origin chiefly to the capitalist’s need of having 
at hand an army ready equipped to meet any increase of 
demand.’ These manufactures, nevertheless, allowed the 
scattered handicrafts and domestic industries to continue to 
exist as a broad foundation. The great production of surplus- 
value in these branches of labour, and the progressive cheapen¬ 
ing of their articles, were and are chiefly due to the minimum 
wq»es paid, no more than requisite for a miserable vegetation, 
and to the extension of working time up to the maximum en¬ 
durable by the human organism. It was in fact by the 

* In England millinery end dreaitmaking are for the moat part oarried on, on the 
premiaer of the employer, partly by workwomen who live there, partly by women 
who live off the premise*. 

* Mr. White, ^commutioner, visited a military clothing manufactory that employed 
1000 to 1200 person!, almost all female*, and a ihoe manufactory with 1300 peraoue; 
of thfw nearly one half were children and young person*. 
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cheapness of the human sweat and the human blood, which 
were converted into commodities, that the markets were 
constantly being extended, and continue daily to be extended; 
more especially was this the case with England's colonial 
markets, where, besides, English tastes and habits prevail At 
last the critical point was reached. The basis of the old 
method, sheer brutality in the exploitation of the workpeople, 
accompanied more or less by a systematic division of labour, 
no longer sufficed for the extending markets and for the still 
more rapidly extending competition of the capitalists. The 
hour struck for the advent of machinery. The decisively 
revolutionary machine, the machine which attacks in an equal 
degree the whole of the numberless branches of this sphere of 
production, dressmaking, tailoring, shoe-making, sewing, hat¬ 
making, and many others, is the sewing-machine. 

Its immediate effect on the workpeople is like that of all 
machinery, which, since the rise of modern industry, has seized 
upon new branches of trade. Children of too tender an age are 
sent adrift The wage of the machine hands rises compared 
with that of the house-workers, many of whom belong to the 
poorest of the poor. That of the better situated handicraftsmen, 
with whom the machine competes, sinks. The new machine 
hands are exclusively girls and young women With the help 
of mechanical force, they destroy the monopoly that male 
labour had of the heavier work, and they drive off from the 
lighter work numbers of old women and very young children. 
The overpowering competition crushes the weakest of the 
manual labourers. The fearful increase in death from starvation 
during the last 10 years in London runs parallel with the 
extension of machine sewing. 1 The new workwomen turn the 
machines by hand and foot, or by hand alone, sometimes sittjpg, 
sometimes standing, according to the weight, size, and special 
make of the machine, and expend a great deal of labour-power. 
Their occupation is unwholesome, owing to the long hours, 
although in most cases they are not so long as under the old 

1 Aii InitAuc*. The weekly report of death* by the Registrar General dated 26tl* 
Feh., 1864, oontaina 6 oaaea of death from itarration. On tto same day the “ Time* " 
report* another out. Six riotlm* of itarration In one week 1 
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system. Wherever the sewing machine locates itself in narrow 
and already over-crowded workrooms, it adds to the unwhole- 
some influences “ The effect,” says Mr. Lord, “ on entering 
low-ceiled workrooms in which 30 to 40 machine hands are 
working is unbearable. . . . The heat, partly due to the 

gas stoves used for warming the irons, is horrible. 

Even when moderate hours of work, i.t., from 8 in the morning 
till 6 in the evening, prevail in such places, yet 3 or 4 persons 
fall into a swoon regularly every day.” 1 

The revolution in the industrial methods which is the 
necessary result of the revolution in the instruments of pro¬ 
duction, is effected by a medley of transition forms. These 
forms vary according to the extent to which the sewing 
machine has become prevalent in one branch of industry or the 
other, to the time during which it has been in operation, to the 
previous condition of the workpeople, to the preponderance of 
manufacture, of handicrafts or of domestic industry, to the rent 
of the workrooms, &c. In dressmaking, for instance, where 
the labour for the most part was already organised, chiefly by 
simple co-operation, the sewing machine at first formed merely 
a new factor in that manufacturing industry. In tailoring, 
shirtmaking, shoemaking, &c., all the forms are intermingled. 
Here the factory system proper. There middlemen receive 
the raw material from the capitalist en chef, and group around 
their sewing machines, in “ chambers ” and “ garrets,” from 10 
to 50 or more workwomen Finally, as is always the case with 
machinery when not organised into a system, and when it can 
also be used in dwarfish proportions, handicraftsmen and 
domestic workers, along with their families, or with a little 
extra labour from without, make use of their own sewing 
machinea* The system actually prevalent in England is, that 

1 Child. Empl. Comm., Second Rep., 1864, p. lxrll. n. 406-9, p. 84, n. 124, p. Ixxiii. 
n. 441, p. 66, n. 6, p. 84, n. 126, p. 78, n. 85, p. 76, n. 69, p. lxxil. n. 483. 

* “ The rental of premises required for workroom* seema the element whieh 
ultimately determine* the point; nd consequently it is in the metropolis, that the 
old system of giving work out to .mall employers and families has been longest re¬ 
tained, and earliest returned to." (1. c. p. 83, n. 123.) The ooneluding statement ha 
this quotation refers exclusively to shoemaking. 

1 In glove-makftig and other industries where the condition of the workpeople Is 
'hardly distinguishable from that of paupers, this doe* not occur 
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the capitalist concentrates a large number of machines on hiii 
premises, and then distributes the produce of those machines 
for further manipulation amongst the domestic workers. 1 The 
variety of the transition forms, however, does not conceal the 
tendency to conversion into the factory system proper. This 
tendency is nurtured by the very nature of the sewing 
machine, the manifold uses of which push on the concentration, 
under one roof, and one management, of previously separated 
branches of a trade. It is also favoured by the circumstance 
that preparatory needlework, and certain other operations, are 
most conveniently done on the premises where the machine is 
at work ; as well as by the inevitable expropriation of the hand 
sewers, and of the domestic workers who work with their own 
machines. This fate has already in part overtaken them 
The constantly increasing amount of capital invested in sewing 
machines,’ gives the spur to the production of, and gluts the 
markets with, machine-made articles, thereby giving the signal 
to the domestic workers for the sale of their machines. The 
overproduction of sewing machines themselves, causes their 
producers, in bad want of a sale, to let them out for so much a 
week, thus crushing by their deadly competition the small 
owners of machines. 1 Constant changes in the construction of 
the machines, and their ever-increasing cheapness, depreciate 
day by day the older makes, and allow of their being sold in 
great numbers, at absurd prices, to large capitalists, who alone 
can thus employ them at a profit. Finally, the substitution of the 
steam-engine for man gives in this, as in all similar revolutions, 
the finishing blow. At first, the use of steam power meets 
with mere technical difficulties, such as unsteadiness in the 
machines, difficulty in controlling their speed, rapid wear and 
tear of the Lighter machines, &c., all of which are soon overcome 
by experience. 4 If, on the one hand, the concentration of 
many machines in large manufactories leads to the use of steam 

1 L o. p. 2, n. 122. 

* In the wholesale boot and shoe trade of Leicester alone, there were in 1864, 800 
•ewinjr machine* already in use. 

* 1. c. p. 84, n. 134. 

4 Instances : The Army Clothing Depot at Pimlico, London, the Shirt factory of 
TUlie and Henderaou at Londonderry, and the clothe* factory of Meaara, Tait at 
Limerick whioh employe about 1200 hand*. 
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power, on the other hand, the competition of steam with 
human muscles hastens 011 the concentration of workpeople and 
machines in large factories. Thus England is at present ex¬ 
periencing, not only in the colossal industry of making wearing 
apparel, but in most of the other trades mentioned above, the 
conversion of manufacture, of handicrafts, and of domestic work 
into the factory system, after each of those forms of production, 
totally changed and disorganized under the influence of modern 
industry, has long ago reproduced, and even overdone, all the 
horrors of the factory system, without participating in any of 
the elements of social progress it contains.' 

This industrial revolution which takes place spontaneously, 
is artificially helped on by the extension of the Factory Acts 
to all industries in which women, young persons and children 
are employed. The compulsory regulation of the working 
day as regards its length, pauses, beginning and end, the sys¬ 
tem of relays of children, the exclusion of all children under a 
certain age, &c., necessitate on the one hand more machinery’ 
anu the substitution of steam as a motive power in the place 
of muscles.* On the other hand, in order to make up for the 
loss of time, an expansion occurs of the means of production 
used in common, of the furnaces, buildings, &c.; in one word 
greater concentration of the means of production and a corres¬ 
pondingly greater concourse of workpeople. The chief objec¬ 
tion, repeatedly and passionately urged on behalf of each 

1 ‘'Tendency to factory system” (1. e. p. lxvil). “The whole employment la at 
thia time in a state of transition, and is undergoing the aame change at that effected 
in the lace trade, weaving, 4c.” (L c. n. 405.) “A complete revolution ” (1. c. p. 
xlvi. n. 818). At the date of the Child. Empl. Comm, of 1840, stocking making wa« 
■till done by manual labour. Sinoe 184b various sorts of machines have been intro¬ 
duced, which are now driven by steam. The total number of persons of both sexes 
and of all ages from 3 years upwards, employed in stocking making in England, was 
in*lfc62 about 129,000. Of these only 4003 were, aocordmg to the Parliamentary 
Return of the 11th February, 18G2, working under the Factory Acta. 

* Thus, e.0., in the earthenware trade, Mesarn. Cochrane, of the Britain Pottery, 
Glasgow, report: “ To keep up our quantity we havo gone extensively into machines 
wrought by unakilled labour, and every day convinces us that we can produoo a 
greater quantity than by the old method.” (“ Rep. of Insp. of Fact., 31st Oct., 1805," 
p. 13.) “The effect of the Fact. Acts is to force on the further introduction of 
machinery n (1. o., p. 13-14). 

* Thus, after the extension of the Factory Act to the potteries, great Incuim of 
power-jiggers in place of h%pd-movod jvggeru 
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manufacture threatened with the Factory Act, is in fact this, 
that in order to continue the business on the old scale a 
greater outlay of capital will be necessary. But as regards 
labour in the so-called domestic industries and the inter¬ 
mediate forms between them and Manufacture, so soon as 
limits are put to the working day and to the employment of 
children, those industries go to the wall Unlimited exploita¬ 
tion of cheap labour-power 1 1 the sole foundation of their 
power to compete. 

One of the essential conditions for the existence of the fac¬ 
tory system, especially when the length of the working day is 
fixed, is certainty in the result, i.e., the production in a given 
time of a given quantity of commodities, or of a given useful 
effect The statutory pauses in the working day, moreover, 
imply the assumption that periodical and sudden cessation of 
the work does no harm to the article undergoing the process of 
production. This certainty in the result, and this possibility 
of interrupting the work are, of course, easier to be attained 
in the purely mechanical industries than in those in which 
chemical and physical processes play a part ; as, for instance, 
in the earthenware trade, in bleaching, dyeing, baking, and in 
most of the metal industries. Wherever there is a working 
day without restriction as to length, wherever there is night 
work and unrestricted waste of human life, there the slightest 
obstacle presented by the nature of the work to a change for the 
better is soon looked upon as an everlasting barrier erected by 
Nature. No poison kills vermin with more certainty than the 
Factory Act removes such everlasting barriers. No one made 
a greater outcry over “impossibilities” than our friends 
the earthenware manufacturers. In 1864, however, they were 
brought under the Act, and within sixteen months every “ im¬ 
possibility ” had vanished. “The improved method," calTed 
forth by the Act, “ of making slip by pressure instead of by 
evaporation, the newly-constructed stoves for drying the ware 
in its green state, &c., are each events of great importance in 
the pottery art, and mark an advance which the preceding 
century could not rival. .... It has even considerably re¬ 
duced the temperature of the stoves themselves with a consi- 
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derable saving of fuel, and with a readier effect on the ware " 1 
In spite of every prophecy, the cost price of earthenware did 
not rise, but the quantity produced did, and to such an extent 
that the export for the twelve months, ending December, 
1865, exceeded in value by £138,628 tin* average of the pre¬ 
ceding three years. In the manufacture of matches it was 
thought to be an indispensable requirement, that boys, even 
while bolting their dinner, should go on <lipping the matches 
in melted phosphorus, the poisonous vapour from which rose 
into their faces. The Factory Act (1864) made the saving of 
time a necessity, and so forced into existence a dipping 
machine, the vapour from which could not come in contact 
with the workers* So, at the present time, in those branches 
of the lace manufacture not yet subject to the Factory Act, it is 
maintained that the meal times cannot be regular owing to 
the different periods required by the various kinds of lace for 
drying, which periods vary from three minutes up to an hour 
and more. To this the Children’s Employment Commissioners 
m.swer: “ The circumstances of this case are precisely analo¬ 
gous to that of the paper-stainers, dealt with in our first 
report. Some of the principal manufacturers in the trade 
urged that in consequence of the nature of the materials used, 
and their various processes, they would lx.- unable, without 
serious loss, to stop for meal times at any given moment. But 
it was seen from the evidonce that,, by due care and previous 
arrann-eruent, the apprehended difficult)’ would be got over; 
iud accordingly, by clause 6 of section 6 of the Factor)' Acts 
Extension Act, passed during this Session of Parliament, an 
interval of eighteen months is given to them from the passing 
of the Act before they are required to conform to the meal 
hours, specified by the Factory Acts." ’ Hardly had the Act 
beetf passed when our friends the manufacturers found out: 
" The inconveniences we expected to arise from the introduc- 

1 “ Report of Inup. of Fact., 31st Oct., 18G5,” pp. % and 127. 

3 The introduction of this and other machinery into match-making caused in one 
department alone young persons to be jepiaced by U2 boys and girls of 14 to 17 
yean of age Thu saving in labour was carried still further in lffGG, by the employ¬ 
ment of steam power. • 

* "Oh. Er ^1. Comm., IL Rep., 1864,” p. ix., a. 5*. 

2 s 
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iiuh ' ' ' tory Acts into our branch of manufacture, I am 

happy to say, have not arisea We do not find the produc¬ 
tion at all interfered with; in short, we produce more in the 
same time.” 1 It is evident that the English legislature, which 
certainly no one will venture to reproach with being over¬ 
dosed with genius, has been led by experience to the conclu¬ 
sion that a simple compulsory law is sufficient to enact away 
all the so-called impediments, opposed by the nature of the 
process, to the restriction and regulation of the working day. 
Hence, on the introduction of the Factory Act into a given 
industry, a period varying from six to eighteen months is fixed 
within which it is incumbent on the manufacturers to remove 
all technical impediments to the working of the Act. Mira- 
beau’s “ Impossible! no me dites jamais ce bite de mot! ” is 
particularly applicable to modem technology. But though 
the Factory Acts thus artificially ripen the material elements 
necessary for the conversion of the manufacturing system into 
the factory system, yet at the same time, owing to the neces¬ 
sity they impose for greater outlay of capital, they hasten on 
the decline of the small masters, and the concentration of 
capital.* 

Besides the purely technical impediments that are removable 
by technical means, the irregular habits of the workpeople 
themselves obstruct the regulation of the hours of labour. 
This is especially the case where piece wage predominates, 
and where loss of time in one part of the day or week can be 
made good by subsequent overtime, or by night work, a pro¬ 
cess which brutalises the adult workman, and ruins his wife 
and children.* Although this absence of regularity in the 

1 "Rep, of Insp. of Foot., 31»t Oct., 1B65," p. 22. 

* “But it muat be borne.in mind that those improvements, though carried out fully 
In some establishments, are by no means general, and are not capable ofc^eing 
brought into use in many of the old manufactories without an expenditure of eapital 
beyond the means of many of the present occupiers.” “ I oannot but rejoioe,” writes 
Sub-lnsp. May, “that notwithstanding the temporary disorganization which inevi¬ 
tably follows the introduction of suoh a measure (as the Factory Act Extension Act), 
and is, indeed, directly indicative of the evils which it was intended to remedy, Ac.” 
(Hep. of Insp. of Fact., 81st Oct., 1866.) 

1 With blast furnaces, for instance, “ work towards the end of the week being 
generally muoh increased in duration in consequence of the habit of the men of 
Idling on Monday and oooasionally during a part or the whole of Tuesday also/' 
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ex{ of labour-power is a natural and rude reaction 

against the tedium of monotonous drudgery, it originates, also, 
to a much greater degree from anarchy in production, anarchy 
that in its turn pre-supposes unbridled exploitation of labour- 
power by the capitalist. Besides the general periodic changes 
of the industrial cycle, and the special fluctuations in the 
markets to which each industry is subject, we may also reckon 
what is called “the season,” dependent either on the perio¬ 
dicity of favourable seasons of the year for navigation; or on 
fashion, and the sudden placing of large orders that have to 
be executed in the shortest possible time. The habit of giving 
such orders becomes more frequent with tbe extension of 
railways and telegraphs. 11 The extension of the railway sys¬ 
tem throughout the country has tended very much to en¬ 
courage giving short notice. Purchasers now come up from 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Edinburgh once every fortnight or 
so to the wholesale city warehouses which we supply, and 
give small orders requiring immediate execution, instead of 
buying from stock as they used to do. Years ago we were 
always able to work in the slack times, so as to meet the 
demand of the next season, but now no one can say before¬ 
hand what will be the demand then.” 1 

In those factories and manufactories that are not yet subject 
to the Factory Acts, the most fearful overwork prevails 
periodically during what is called the season, in consequence of 
sudden orders. In the outside department of the factory, of 
the manufactory, and of the warehouse, the so-called domestic 
workers, whose employment is at the beBt irregular, are en¬ 
tirely dependent for their raw material and their orders on the 
caprice of the capitalist, who, in this industry, is not hampered 

(QJjiJd. Bmpl. Oomm., III. Rep., p. rl.) “The little marten generally have very 
Irregular hours. They lose two or three days, and then work all night to make it 

up. They always employ their own children, if they have any.” (L c., p. 

vii.) “ The want of regularity in coming to work, encouraged by the possibility and 
practice of making up for this by working longer houn.” (1. c., p. xviii.) “ In Bir¬ 
mingham .... an enormous amount of time is lost .... idling part of the time, 
slaving the rest” (1. c M p. xi.) 

1 “Child Etrpl. Comm., IV. Rep., p. xxxii./ “ The extension of the railway sys¬ 
tem is said to have oontjibuted greatly to this custom of giving sadden orders, and 
the consequent uurry, neglect of meal times, and late hours of the workpeople. * 
(L c,, p. xxxi.) 
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by any regard for depreciation of his buildings and machinery, 
and risks nothing by a stoppage of work, but the skin of the 
worker himself. Here then he sets himself systematically to 
work to form an industrial reserve force that shall be ready at a 
moment’s notice ; during one part of the year he decimates this 
force by the most inhuman toil, during the other part, he lets 
it starve for want of work. " The employers avail themselves 
of the habin al irregularity in the home-work, when any extra 
work is want' <1 at a push, so that the work goes on till 11, and 
12 p.m. or 2 a.m., or a 1 the usual phrase is. “all hours," and 
that in localities where *• the stem li is enough to knock vou 
down, you go to the door, perhaps, and open it, hut shudder to 
go further.” 1 “ They are curious men,” said one of the 
witnesses, a shoemaker, speaking of the masters, ‘‘ they think 
it does a Isiy no harm to work too hard for half the vear, if ho 
is nearly idle for the other half."’ 

In the same way as technical impediments, so, too, those 
" usages which have grown with the growth of trade " were arid 
still are proclaimed by interested capitalists as obstacles due to 
the nature of the work. This was a favourite cry of the 
cotton lords at the time they were first, threatened with the 
Factory Acts. Although their industry more than any other 
depends on navigation, yet experience has given them the lie. 
Since then, every pretended obstruction to business has been 
tieatcd bv the Factory inspectors as a mere sham. 1 The 
thoroughly conscientious investigations of the Children’s Em¬ 
ployment Commission prove that the effect of the regulation 
of the hours of work, in some industries, was to spread the 
mass of labour previously employed more evenly over the 
whole year ; 4 that this regulation was the first rational bridle 

► r» 

1 Ch. tempi Comm. IV. Rep. p. xxxv. u 235, 237. 

* Oh. Erapi. Comm. IV. Hop. p. 127. n. f*tf» 

* “ With respect to the loss of tram- by i,mi-completion of shipping orders in time, 

I remembor that this was the pet ary rn* u: of the factory roasters iu 1 S32 and 1833. 
Nothing that can be advanced now on Un» subject. Com id have the force that it had 
then, before steam hail halved all distance* and established new regulations for 
transit. It quite failed at that tune of pi oof when put to the test, ami again it will 
oertainly fail should it have to be tried.'' (Reports of Ingvi of Fact., 31 Oct . 1S62, 
pp. 54 ., 55 

4 Oh Kmpl. Uomm. IV. Reo. l». **ui. n. lih. 
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on the murderous, meaningless caprices of fashion, 1 caprices 
that consort so badly with the system of modem industry; 
that the development of ocean navigation and of the means of 
communication generally, has -.wept away the technical basis 
on which season-work was really supported,* and that all other 
so-called unconquerable difficulties vanish before larger build¬ 
ings, additional machinery, increase in the number of work¬ 
people employed,* and the alterations caused by all these in the 
mode of conducting tho wholesale trade.* But for all that, 
capital never becomes reconciled to such changes—and this is 
admitted over and over again by its own representatives—ex¬ 
cept “ under the pressure of a General Act of Parliament”* for 
the compulsory regulation of the hours of labour. 

KECTION 9.— THE FAOTOKT ACTS. SANITARY AND EDUCATION OI.AU.SIUt OF THE 
SAMI’.. THEIR GENERAL E.YIKSSION IN ENGLAND. 

Factory legislation, that tirst conscious and methodical re- 

1 John Bellers remarked u far hack as 1G99 • “The uncertainty of fashions doe* 
increase necessitous poor. It has two great mischiefs in it. 1st. The journeymen are 
miserable in winter for want of work, the mercers and master wearers not daring to 
lay out their stock* to keep the journtymen employed before the spring oomes, and 
they know what the fashion will then be . I?mily, In the spring the journeymen are 
not sufficient, but the maste r-wearers must draw m many prentices, that they may 
Bupkv the trade of the kingdom in a quarter or half a year, which robs the plough of 
hands, drains the country of labourers, and m a great j»art stocks the city with 
beggars, and starves some in winter that are asiiainid to btg *’ (Essays about th* 
Poor, Manufactures, Ac., p. 9 ) 

1 Ch. Empl. C omm. V r . Rep. p. 171, n. 34. 

* Tho evident of some Bradford export-houses is as fullows : “Under then* cir 
cumatances, it seems clear that no boys need be worked longer than from * a. in. to 
7 or 7.30 p.m., m making up. It is merely a question of extra hands and extra out 
lay. If some masters were not so greedy, the boys would not work late; an extra 
machine costs only £10 or £18: much of such overtime as does occur is to be referred 
to an insufficiency of appliances, and a want of space.” Ch. Empl. Comm V. Rep 
p iy„n. 31, 3G, 38. 

4 1. c. A London manufacturer, who in other respectB look* upon the compulsory 
regulation of the hour* of labour as a protectiou for the workp< ople against the manu¬ 
facturers, and for the manufacturers themselves against the wholesale trade, states ; 
“The pressure in our business is caused by the shippers, who want, e.tj ., to send the 
goods by sailing vessel so as to reach their destination at a given season, and at the 
same time want to pocket the difference in freight between a sailing vessel aud a 
steamship, or who select tho earlier of two steamships in order to be in the foreign 
market before their competitors." 

* “This could be obviated, ’ says a manufacturer, “at the expense of an enlarge¬ 
ment of the works under the pri-v ire of a General A ct of Parliament. ” l.e p t u. 38. 
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action of society against the spontaneously developed form of 
the process of production, is, as we have seen, just as much 
the necessary product of modem industry as cotton yam, self¬ 
actors, and die electric telegraph. Before passing to the con¬ 
sideration of the extension of that legislation in England, we 
shall shortly notice certain clauses contained in the Factory 
Acts, and not relating to the hours of work. 

Apart from their wording, which makes it easy for the 
capitalist to evade them, the sanitary clauses are extremely 
meagre, and, in fact, limited to provisions for whitewashing the 
walls, for insuring cleanliness in some other matters, for ven¬ 
tilation, and for protection against dangerous machinery. In 
the third book we shall return again to the fanatical opposition 
of the masters to those clauses which imposed upon them a 
Blight expenditure on appliances for protecting the limbs of 
thoir workpeople, an opposition that throws a fresh and glaring 
light on the free trade dogma, according to which, in a society 
with conflicting interests, each individual necessarily furthers 
the common weal by seeking nothing but his own personal 
advantage! One example is enough. The reader knows that 
during the last 20 years, the flax industry has very much ex¬ 
tended, and that, with that extension, the number of scutching 
mills in Ireland has increased. In 1864 there were in that 
country 1800 of these mills. Regularly in autumn and winter 
women and " young persons,” the wives, sons, and daughters of 
the neighbouring small farmers, a class of people totally unac¬ 
customed to machinery, are taken from field labour to feed the 
rollers of the scutching mills with flax. The accidents, both as 
regards number and kind, are wholly unexampled in the history 
of machinery. In one scutching mill, at Kildinan, near Cork, 
there occurred between 1852 and 1856, six fatal accidents .and 
sixty mutilations; every one of which might have been pre¬ 
vented by the simplest appliances, at the cost of a few shillings. 
Dr. W. White, the certifying surgeon for factories at Down¬ 
patrick, states in his official report, dated the 15th December, 
1865: “ The serious accidents at the scutching mills are of the 
most fearful nature. In many cases a quarter of the body is 
torn from the trunk, and either involves death, or a future of 
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wretched incapacity and suffering. The increase of mills in 
the country will, of course, extend these dreadful results, and 
it will be a great boon if they are brought under the legislature. 
1 am convinced that by proper supervision of scutching mills 
a vast sacrifice of life and limb would be averted." 1 

What could possibly show better the character of the capi¬ 
talist mode of production, than the necessity that exists for 
forcing upon it, by Acts of Parliament, the simplest appliances 
for maintaining cleanliness and health ? In the potteries the 
Factory Act of 1864 “ has whitewashed and cleansed upwards 
of 200 workshops, after a period of abstinence from any such 
cleaning, in many cases of 20 years, and in some, entirely,” (this 
is the “abstinence” of the capitalist!) “in which were employed 
27,800 artisans, hitherto breathing through protracted days and 
often nights of labour, a mephitic atmosphere, and which 
rendered an otherwise comparatively innocuous occupation, 
pregnant with disease and death. The Act has improved the 
ventilation very much.” * At the same time, this portion of 
the Act strikingly shows that the capitalist mode of production, 
owing to its very nature, excludes all rational improvement 
beyond a certain point. It has been stated over and over 
again that the English doctors are unanimous in declaring 
that where the work is continuous, 500 cubic feet is the very 
least space that should be allowed for each person. Now, if 
the Factory Acts, owing to their compulsory provisions, in¬ 
directly hasten on the conversion of small workshops into 
factories, thus indirectly attacking the proprietary rights of the 
smaller capitalists, and assuring a monopoly to the great ones, so, 
if it were made obligatory to provide the proper space for each 
workman in every workshop, thousands of small employers 
would, at one full swoop, be expropriated directly! The very 
root of the capitalist mode of production, »>., the self-expan¬ 
sion of all capital, large or small, by means of the “ free ” pur¬ 
chase and consumption of labour-power, would be attacked. 
Factory legislation is therefore brought to a dead-lock before 
these 500 cubic feet of breathing space. The sanitary officers, 
• 

*L c. p. xt. n. 72. »qq. 

3 Hep. Imp. FmU, Slit (Mote. 1866, p. 127. 
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the industrial inquiry commissioners, the factory injectors, all 
harp, over and over again, upon the necessity for those 500 
cubic feet, and upon the impossibility of wringing them out of 
capital. They thus, in fact, declare that consumption and 
other lung diseases among the workpeople are necessary con¬ 
ditions to the existence of capital 1 
Paltry as the education clauses of the Act appear on the 
whole, yet they proclaim elementary education to be an indis¬ 
pensable condition to the employment of children.' The suc¬ 
cess of those clauses proved for the first time the possibility of 
combining education and gymnastics'with manual labour, and, 
consequently, of combining manual labour with education and 
gymnastics. The factory inspectors soon found out by ques¬ 
tioning the schoolmasters, that the factory children, although 
receiving only one half the education of the regular day 
scholars, yet learnt quite as much and often more. “ This can 
be accounted for by the simple fact that, with only being at 
school for one half of the day, they are always fresh, and 
nearly always ready and willing to receive instruction. The 
system on which they work, half manual labour, and half 
school, renders each employment a rest and a relief to tb" 
other; consequently, both are far more congenial to the chihl, 


1 It hM been found out bj experiment, that with eaoh respiration of average in¬ 
tensity made by a healthy average individual, about 25 cubic inches of air are con¬ 
sumed, and that about 20 respirations are made in each minute. Hence the air 
inhaled in 24 hours by each individual is about 720,000 cubic inches, or 416 oabu 
feet. It is clear, however, that air which has been once breathed, can no longer 
serve for the same process until it has been purified in the great workshop of Nature. 
According to the experiments of Valentin and Brunner, it appenrs that a healthy 
man gives off about 1300 cubic inohes of carbonic aoid per hour; this would give 
about 8 ounces of solid carbon thrown off from the lungs in 24 hours. “ Every man 
should have at least 800 cubic feet.” (Huxley.) 

* According to the English Factory Act, parents oannot send their children under 
14 years of age into Factories under the control of the Act, unless at the same timt' 
they allow them to receive elementary education. The manufacturer is responsible 
foi compliance with the Act. * k Factory education is compulsory, and it is a con¬ 
dition of labour.” (Rep. Insp. Fact. 31st Oct., 18G3, p. 111. 

* On the very advantageous results of combining gymnastics (and drilling in the 
oase of boys) with compulsory education for factory children and pauper scholars, 
••e the speeoh of N. W. Senior at the seventh annual emigres* of “The National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Scienoe,” in “ Report of Proceedings, Ac., 
Lend. 18G3," p. 63, M, also the Rep. Insp. Fact., 31st Oct., 186§, p. 118, 119,120,12-' 
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than would be the case were he kept constantly at one. It is 
quite clear that a boy who has been at school all the morning, 
cannot (in hot weather particularly) cope with one who comes 
fresh and bright from his work."’ Further information on this 
joint will be found in Senior’s speech at the Social Science 
Congress at Edinburgh in 1863. He there shows, amongst 
other things, how the monotonous and uselessly long school 
hours of the children of the upper and middle classes, use¬ 
lessly add to the labour of the teacher, “ while he not only 
fruitlessly but absolutely injuriously, wastes the time, health, 
and energy of the children.”’ From the Factory system 
budded, as Robert Owen has shown us in detail, the germ of 
the education of the future, an education that will, in ths case 
of overy child over a given age, combine productive labour 
with instruction and gymnastics, not only as one of the 
methods of adding to the efficiency of production, but as the 
only method of producing fully developed human beings. 

Modern Industry, as we have seen, sweeps away by tcchni 
cal means the manufacturing division of labour, under which 
each man is bourn t hand and foot for life to a single detail- 
operatioa At the same time, the capitalistic form of that in¬ 
dustry reproduces this same division of labour in a still more 
monstrous shape; in the factory proper, by converting the 
workman into a living appendage of the machine; and every- 


1 Rep. Insp. Fact. 31*t Oct. 1865, p. 118. A silk manufacturer naively states to 
the Childrens’ Employment Commissioners: “ I am quite sure that the true secret 
of producing efficient workpeople is to bo found in uniting education and labour from 
a ponrul of childhood. Of course the occupation must not be too severe, uor irkBome, 
orunhe&ltby. But of the advantage of the union I have no doubt. I wish my own 
children could have some work as well as play to give variety to their schooling." 
(Oh. Ernpl. Comm. V. Rep. p. 82. n. 36.) 

* Senior, 1. c. p. 66. How Modem Industry, when it has attained to a certain 
pitoUfis capable, by the revolution it effects in the mode of production and in the 
social conditions of production, of also revolutionizing people’s minds, is strikingly 
shown by a comparison of Senior’s speech in 1803, with his philippic against the 
Factory Act of 1833 ; or by a comparison, of the views of the congress above referred 
to, with the fact that in oertam country districts of England poor parents are for¬ 
bidden, on pain of death by starvation, to educate their children. Thus, t.g., Mr. 
Snell reports it to be a common occurrence in Somersetshire that, when a poor per 
■on olaims parish rolief, he is compelled to take his children from school. Mr 
Wollarton, the clercrman A FtUham, alao tells of oases where all relief was denied 
to certain families ‘ beoanse :'.-ey *ere sending their children to school 1” 
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▼here outside the Factory, partly by the sporadic use of 
machinery and machine workers, 1 partly by re-establishing the 
division of labour on a fresh basis by the general introduction 
of the labour of women and children, and of cheap unskilled 
labour. 

The antagonism between the manufacturing division of 
labour and the methods of Modem Industry makes itsel f 
forcibly felt. It manifests itself, amongst other ways, in the 
frightful fact that a great part of the children employed in 
modem factories and manufactures, are from their earliest 
years riveted to the most simple manipulations, and exploited 
for years, without being taught a single sort of work that 
would afterwards make them of use, even in the same manu¬ 
factory or factory. In the English letter press printing trade, 
for example, there existed formerly a system, corresponding to 
that in the old manufactures and handicrafts, of advancing the 
apprentices from easy to more and more difficult work. They 
went through a course of teaching till they were finished 
printers. To be able to read and write was for every one of 
them a requirement of their trade. All this was changed by 
the printing machine. It employs two sorts of labourers, one 
grown up, tenters, the other, boys mostly from 11 to 17 years 
of age whose sole business is either to spread the sheets of 
paper under the machine, or to take from it the printed sheets. 
They perform this weary task, in London especially, for 14,15, 
and 16 hours at a stretch, during several days in the week, and 
frequently for 36 hours, with only 2 hours’ rest for meals and 
sleep !’ A great part of them cannot read, and they are, as a 

1 Wherever handicraft-machines, driven by men, compete directly or indirectly 
with more developed machine! driven by meohanical power, a great ohangc take* 
place with regard to the labourer who drives the machine. At first the steam-engine 
replace! thii labourer, afterwards he must replace the steam-engine. Consequently 
the tension and tje amount of labour-power expended become monstrous, and 
•specially so in the case of the ohildren who are condemned to this torture. Thus 
Mr Longe, one of the commissioners, found in Coventry and the neighbourhood boys 
of from 10 to 16 years employed in driving the ribbon looms, not to mention younger 
ohildren who had to drive smaller machines. “ It is extraordinarily fatiguing work. 
The boy is a mere substitute for steam-power.” (Oh. EmpL Comm. V. Rep. I860, p. 
114, n. 6.) As to the fatal consequenoes of “ this system of slavery,” as the official 
wport styles it, see L e. p. 114 sqq. 

> L e. p. 3, n. 24. 
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rule, utter savages and very extraordinary creatures. “To 
qualify them for the work which they have to do, they require 
no intellectual training; there is little room in it for skill, and 
less for judgment; their wages, though rather high for boys, do 
not increase proportionately as they grow up, and the majority 
of them cannot look for advancement to the better paid and 
more responsible post of machine minder, because while each 
machine has but one minder, it has at least two, and often four 
boys attached to it.” 1 As soon as they get too old for such 
child’s work, that is about 17 at the latest, they are discharged 
from the printing establishments. They become recruits of 
crime. Several attempts to procure them employment else¬ 
where, were rendered of no avail by their ignorance and 
brutality, and by their mental and bodily degradation. 

As with the division of labour in the interior of the 
manufacturing workshops, so it is with the division of 
labour in the interior of society. So long as handicraft 
and manufacture form the general groundwork of social 
production, the subjection of the producer to one branch 
exclusively, the breaking up of the multifariousness of his 
employment,’ is a necessary step in the development. Un 
that ground-work each separate branch of production acquires 
empirically the form that is technically suited to it, slowly 
perfects it, and, so soon as a given degree of maturity has 
been reached, rapidly crystallizes that form. The only thing, 
that here and there causes a change, besides new raw material 
supplied bv commerce, is the gradual alteration of the instru¬ 
ments of labour. But tbeir form, too, once definitely settled 
by experience, petrifies, as is proved by their being in many 
cases handed down in the same form by one generation to 

" 1. c. ]!. 7., n. 60. 

* “ I 11 some parts of the Highland* of Scotland, not many yearn ago, every peasant, 
accord mg to the Statistical Account, made hie own shoes of leather tanned by him 
self. Many a shepherd and cottar too, with his wife and children, appeared at 
Church m clothe* which had been touched by no hands but their own, sinoe they 
were shorn from the sheep and sown in the flaxfield. In the preparation of thaw 
It is added, scarcely a single article had been purchased, except the awl, needle, 
thimble, and a very fetj ports of the iron-work employed in the weaving. The dyes, 
too, were chief! j oxtraeted by the women from trees, Bhrubs and herbs." (Dugold 
sfcowart * Works. Hamilton’s Ed., VoL viil. p. S27-32S.) 
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another during thousands of years. A characteristic feature 
is, that, even down into the eighteenth century, the different 
trades were called " mysteries ’’ (mysthres) 1 ; into their secret* 
none but those duly initiated could penetrate. Modem In¬ 
dustry rent the veil that concealed from men their own social 
process of production, and that turned the various, spontane¬ 
ously divided branches of production into so many riddles, not 
only to outsiders, but even to the initiated. The principle 
which it pursued, of resolving each process into its constituent 
movements, without any regard to their possible execution by 
the hand of man, created the new modem science of technology. 
The varied, apparently unconnected, and petrified forms of tic- 
industrial processes now resolved themselves into so many 
conscious and systematic applications of natural science to tho 
attainment of given useful effects. Technology also discovered 
the few main fundamental forms of motion, which, despite the 
diversity of the instruments used, are necessarily taken by 
every productive action of the human body ; just as the science 
of mechanics sees in the most complicated machinery nothing 
but the continual repetition of the simple mechanical powers. 

Modem Industry never looks upon and treats the existing 
form of a process aa final. The technical basis of that industry 
is therefore revolutionary, while all earlier modes of produc¬ 
tion were essentially conservative.’ By means of machinery, 


1 In the oelobrated “Livre des metiers * of Etienne Boileau, we find it prescribed 
that a journeyman on being admitted among the masters had to swear “ to love his 
brethren with brotherly love, to support them in their respective trades, uut eilinily 
to betray the secrets of the trade, and besides, in the interests of all, not to recom¬ 
mend his own waiei by calling the attention of the buyer to defects in the article* 
made by others." 

* "The bourgeoisie cannot exist without continually revolutionizing the instru¬ 
ments of production, and thereby the relations of production and all the social 
relations. Conservation, in an unaltered form, of the old modes of production vu 
on the contrary the first condition of existence for all earlier industrial classes. 
Constant revolution in production, uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, 
everlasting uncertainty and agitation, distinguish the bourgeon epoch from all 
earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient an-: 
venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all that is holy ia 
profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with sober senses bis real conditions 
of life, and his relations with his kind. (F. Engels and Krfrl Mars : Manifest der 
KominucifttiM }>«i, P&rtei. Lend. 1848, p. 5.) 
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chemical processes and other methods, it is continually causing 
changes not only in the technical basis of production, but also 
in the functions of the labourer, and in the social combinations 
of the labour-process. At the same time, it thereby also 
revolutionizes the division of labour within the society, and 
incessantly launches masses of capital and of workpeople from 
me branch of production to another. But if Modem Industry, 
!‘_y its very nature, therefore necessitates variation of labour, 
fluency of function, universal mobility of the labourer, on the 
■‘tiler hand, in its capitalistic form, it reproduces the old 
division of labour with its ossified partieulurisationa We 
have seen how this absolute contradiction tietween the techni- 
■•al necessities of Modem Industry, and the social character 
inherent in its capitalistic form, dispels all fixity and security 
n the situation of the labourer; how it constantly threatens, 
>y taking away the instruments of labour, to Bnatch from his 
aands his means ot subsistence, 1 and, bv suppressing his detail- 
unction, to make him superfluous. We have seen, too, how 
this antagonism vents its rage in the creation of that monstro¬ 
sity, an industrial reserve army, kept in misery in order to be 
always at the disposal of capital; in the incessant human 
sacrifices from among the working class, in the most reckless 
squandering of labour-power, and in the devastation caused by 
a social anarchy which turns every economical progress into a 
octal calamity. This is the negative side. But if, on the one 
hand, variation of work at present imposes itself after the 
manner of an overpowering natural law, and whh the blindly 
destructive action of a natural law that meets with resis¬ 
tance 2 at ail poiuts, Modem Industry, on the other hand, 

• “ You take my life 

^ Wh.:u you do take the means whereby I live " flirAlfKSPrtiUE 

5 A French workman, on hi* return from San Francisco, write* as follows ; “1 
nevet could Lav- b* heved, that 1 wa« capable uf working at the vai ious occupations I 
wft* employed on m California. I was firmly convinced that I was fit for nothing 
but letter-press printing . , . Once m the of thiswoild of adventurers, 

w >io change their occupation as often as they do tin ;r shirt, egad, I did a* tlm other*. 
As mining did not turn out remunerative enough, 1 Left it for the town, where in 
v-'ccwsion I became typographer, slater, plumber, Ac. In consequence of thus 
iding out that ] ain fit £»r any sort of wo.k, 1 feel less of a mollusk and more o; * 

* an.” (A. Courowii. !>«. l’enseigucmuit pn>‘c*si»uael, liena* ed p oil.) 
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through its catastrophes imposes the necessity of recognising, 
as a fundamental law of production, variation of work, conse¬ 
quently fitness of the labourer for varied work, consequently 
the greatest possible development of his varied aptitudes. It 
becomes a question of life and death for society to adapt the 
mode of production to the normal functioning of this law. 
Modem Industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty of 
death, to replace the detail-worker of to-day, crippled by life¬ 
long repetition of one and the same trivial operation, and thus 
reduced to the mere fragment of a man, by the fully developed 
individual, fit for a variety of labours, ready to face any 
change of production, and to whom the different social func¬ 
tions be performs, are but so many modes of giving free scope 
to his own natural and acquired powers. 

One step already spontaneously taken towards effecting this 
revolution is the establishment of technical and agricultural 
schools, and of “ dcoles d’enseignement professionnel,” in which 
the children of the working-men receive some little instruction 
in technology and in the practical handling of the various 
implements of labour. Though the Factory Act, that first and 
meagre concession wrung from capital, is limited to combining 
elementary education with work in the factory, there can be 
no doubt that when the working class comes into power, as 
inevitably it must, technical instruction, both theoretical and 
practical, will take its proper place in the working-class 
schools. There is also no doubt that such revolutionary 
ferments, the final result of which is the abolition of the old 
division of labour, are diametric., iy opposed to the capitalistic 
form of production, and to the economic status of the labourer 
corresponding to that form. But the historical development of 
Uic antagonisms, immanent in a given form of production, is the 
only way in which that form of production can be dissolved 
and a new form established. “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam 
this nec plus ultra of handicraft wisdom became sheer nonsense, 
from the moment the watchmaker Watt invented the steam- 
engine, the barber Arkwright, the throstle, and the working- 
jeweller, Fulton, the steamship . 1 

1 John Beltae, • Terr phenomenon In the bietory ol political economy, h mo»> 
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So long a- Factory legislation is confined to regulating 
the labour in factories, manufactories, &c., it is regarded as a 
mere interference with the exploiting rights of capital. But 
when it comes to legulating the so-called “home-labour,” 1 it is 
immediately viewed as a direct attack on the patria potestas, 
on parental authority. The tender-hearted English Parlia¬ 
ment long affected to shrink from taking this step. The force 
of facts, however, compelled it at last to acknowledge that 
modern industry, in overturning the economical foundation on 
which was based the traditional family, and the family labour 
corresponding to it, had also unloosened all traditional family 
ties. The rights of the children had to be proclaimed. The 
final report of the Ch. Einpl. Comm, of 1866, states: “ It is un¬ 
happily, to a painful degree, apparent throughout the whole of 
the evidence, that against no persons do the children of both 
sexes so much require protection as against their parents.” The 
system of unlimited exploitation of childrens’ labour in general 
and the so-called home-labour in particular is “ maintained only 
because the parents are able, without check or control, to 
exercise this arbitrary and mischievous power over their young 

and tender offspring.Parents must not possess the 

absolute power of making their children mere ‘ machines to 
es’-n so much weekly wage.’ .... The children and 
young persons, therefore, in all such cases may justifiably 
claim from the legislature, as a natural right, that an exemption 
should be secured to them, from what destroys prematurely 
their physical strength, and lowers them in the scale of in- 

•dearly at the end of the 17th century, the necessity for abolishing the present system 
of education and division of labour, which beget hypertrophy and atrophy at the 
two opposite extremities of society. Amongst other things he says this: “ An idle 
learning being little better than the learning of idleness . . . Bodily labour, it’s a 
primitive Institution of God . . . Labour being as proper for the bodies’ health as 
eating is for its living; for what pains a man saves by ease, he will find in disease. 

. . . Labour adds oyl to the lamp of life, when thinking inflames it ... . 
▲ childish silly employ ” (a warning this, by presentiment, against the Bawdowa 
and their modem imitators) “leaves the children’s minds silly.” (Proposals for 
raising a oolledge of industry of all useful trades and husbandry. Lond., 1G%, p. 12, 

H 18 .) 

1 This sort of labour goes on mostly in small workshops, as we have seen in the 
lace-making and »traw-jrtaitiug trades, and as could be shown more in detail from 
tin metal trades of Sheffield, Birmingham, 4c. 
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tellectual and moral beings." 1 It was not, however, the misuse 
of parental authority that created the capitalistic exploitation, 
whether direct or indirect, of children’s labour; but, on the 
contrary, it was the capitalistic mode of exploitation which, by 
sweeping away the economical basis of parental authority, made 
its exercisedegenerate intoa mischievous misuse of power. How¬ 
ever terrible and disgusting the dissolution, under the capitalist 
system, of the old family ties may appear, nevertheless, modern 
industry, by assigning as it does an important part in the 
process of production, outside the domestic sphere, to women, 
to young persons, and to children of both sexc 1 -, ci rates a new 
economical foundation for a higher form of the family and of 
the relations between the sexes. It is, of course, just as absurd 
to bold the Teutonic-christian form of the family to be absolute 
and final as it would be to apply that character to the ancient 
Roman, the ancient Greek, or the Eastern forms which, more¬ 
over, taken together form a series in historic development 
Moreover, it is obvious that the fact of the collective working 
group being composed of individuals of both sexes and all ages, 
must necessarily, under suitable conditions, become a source of 
humane development; although in its spontaneously developed, 
brutal, capitalistic form, where the labourer exists fur the process 
of production, and not the process of production for the labourer, 
that fact is a pestiferous source of corruption and slavery. 1 

The necessity for a generalization of the Factory Acts, for 
transforming them from an exceptional law relating to 
* mechanical spinning and weaving—those first creations of 
machinery—into a law affecting social production as a whole, 
arose, as we have seen, from the mode in which Modern 
Industry was historically developed. In the rear of that 
industry, the traditional form of manufacture, of handicraft, 
and of domestic industry, is entirely revolutionised ; manufac¬ 
tures are constantly passing into the factory system, and 
handicrafts into manufactures; and lastly, tiie spheres of handi- 

‘ Oh. EmpL Comm., V. Rep., p. xx*., n. 162, and IL Rep., p. xxxviii., a. 
JUS, 2K9, ji. it*., xxvi., a. 191. 

J “Factory labour mar he upure and tus exoelleut m dome*tic labour, and psrhape 
iwre ■(>, '' (Rep. Xnap Fact., 31»t October, 18GC*, p 127.) 
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craft and of the domestic industries become, in a, cotnjtaratively 
speaking, wonderfully short time, dens of misery in which 
capitalistic exploitation obtains free play lor the wildest 
excesses. There are two circumstances that finally turn the 
scale: first, the constantly recurring experience that capital, so 
soon as it finds itself subject to legal control at one point, 
compensates itself all the more recklessly at other points; 1 
secondly, the cry of the capitalists for equality in the conditions 
of competition, i.e., for equal restraint on ail exploitation of 
labour.* On this point let us listen to two heart-broken cries. 
Messrs. Cooksley of Bristol, nail and chain, &c., manufacture! s, 
spontaneously introduced the regulations of the Factory Act 
into their business. “ As the old irregular system prevails in 
neighbouring works, the Messrs. Cooksley are subject to the 
disadvantage of having their boys enticed to continue thoi: 
labour elsewhere after 6 p.m. ‘ This, 1 they naturally say,' is 
an unjustice and loss to us, as it exhausts a portion of the boy’s 
strengtk, of which we ought to have the full benefit.’Mr. 
J. Simpson (paper box and bagmaker, London) states before 
the commissioners of the Ch. EmpL Comm.: “ He would sign 
any petition for it ” (legislative interference) . ... “ As 
it was, he always felt restless at night, when he had closed his 
place, lest others should be working later than him and getting 
away his orders.” * Summarising, the Ch. EmpL Comm, says, 
" It would be unjust to the larger employers that their factorie 
should be placed under regulation, while the hours of labour 
in tbe smaller places in their own branch of business wer 
under no legislative restrictioa And to the injustice aiisiir: 
from the unfair conditions of competition, in regard to hour-, 
that would be created if the smaller places of work were 
exempt, would be added the disadvantage to the larger manu¬ 
facturers, of finding their supply of juvenile and female labour 
drawn off to the places of work exempt from legislation. 
Further, a stimulus would be given to the multiplication of the 
smaller places of work, which are almost invariably the least 

1 Rep. Imp. of Foot., 81st October, 1866, p. 27-32. 

* Numerous instance* will be found In Rep. of lnsp. of Foot. 

* Ch. EmpL Quram., V. Bop., p. z., n. 35. 

4 Ch. UmpL Comm., V. Bep., p. lx., n. Vs 

? 1 
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favourable to the health, comfort, education, and general im¬ 
provement of the people.” * 

in its final report the Commission proposes to subject to the 
Factory Act more than 1,400,000 children, young persons, and 
women, of which number about one half are exploited in small 
industries and by the so-called home-work.* It says, “ But if 
it should seem fit to Parliament to place the whole of that 
large number of children, young persons and females under the 
protective legislation above adverted to .... it cannot be 
doubted that such legislation would have a most beneficent 
effect, not only upon the young and the feeble, who are its 
more immediate objects, but upon the still larger body of adult 
workers, who would in all these employments, both directly 
and indirectly, come immediately under ita influence. It 
would enforce upon them regular and moderate hours; it 
would lead to their places of work being kept in a healthy and 
cleanly state; it would therefore husband and improve that 
store of physical strength on which their own well-being and 
that of the country so much depends; it would save the rising 
generation from that over-exertion at an early age which 
undermines their constitutions and leads to premature decay; 
finally, it would ensure them—at least up to the age of 13— 
the opportunity of receiving the elements of education, and 
would put an end to that utter ignorance ... so faithfully 
exhibited in the Reports of our Assistant Commissoners, and 
which cannot be regarded without the deepest pain, and a pro¬ 
found sense of national degradation.”' 

1 L o., p. m,, n. 166-167. As to the advantages of Urge toale, compared with 
•mall scale, industries, >ee Oh. EmpL Oomm., III. Rep., p. 13, n. 144, p. 26, n. 121, 
p. 26, n. 126, p. 27, n. 140, Ac. 

3 The trade* proposed to be brought under the Aot were the following; Laoa- 
making, stocking-wearing, straw-plaiting, the manufacture of wearing apparel with 
its numerous subdivisions, artificial flower-making, shoemaking, hat-making, ^love- 
making, tailoring, all metal works, from blast furnaoes down to needleworks, fcc., 
paper-mills, glass-works, tobacco factories, india-rubber works, braid-making (for 
wearing), hand-carpet-making, umbrella and parasol making, the manufacture of 
spindles and spools, letter-press printing, book-binding, manufacture of stationery 
(including paper bags, cards, coloured paper, Ac.,) rope-making, manufacture of jet 
ornaments, briok-making, silk manufacture by hand, Coventry wearing, salt works, 
tallow chandlers, cement works, sugar refineries, biscuit-making, various industrial 
connected with timber, and other mixed trades. 

1 L *. p. xxr. n. 169. 
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Twenty-four years before, another Commission of Inquiry on 
’the labour of children had already, as Senior remarks, dis¬ 
closed " the most frightful picture of avarice, selfishness and 
cruelty on the part of masters and of parents, and of juvenile 
and infantile misery, degradation and destruction ever pre¬ 
sented. ... It may be supposed that it describes the 
horrors of a past ago. But there is unhappily evidence that 
those horrors continue as intense as they were. A pamphlet 
published by Hardwicke about 2 years ago states that the 
abuses complained of in 1842, are in full bloom at the present 
day. It is a strange proof of the general neglect of the 
morals and health of the children of the working class, that 
this report lay unnoticed for 20 years, during which the 
children, ‘ bred up without the remotest sign of comprehension 
as to what is meant by the term morals, who had neither 
knowledge, nor religion, nor natural affection,’ were allowed to 
become the parents of the present generation.” 1 

The social conditions having undergone a change, Parliament 
could not, venture to shelve the demands of the Commission of 
1862, as it had done those of the Commission of 1840. Hence 
in 1864, when the Commission had not yet published more 
than a part of its reports, the earthenware industries (in¬ 
cluding the potteries), makers of paper-hangings, matches, 
cartridges, and caps, and fustian cutters were made subject to 
the Acts in force in the textile industries. In the speech from 
the Throne, on 6th February, 1867, the Tory Cabinet of the 
day announced the introduction of Bills, founded on the final 
recommendations of the Commission, which had completed its 
labours in 1866. 

On the loth August, 1867, the Factory Acts Extension Act, 
and on the 21st August, the Workshops’ Regulation Act re¬ 
ceived the Royal Assent; the former Act having reference to 
large industries, the latter to small. 

The former applies to blast-furnaces, iron and copper mills, 
foundries, machine shops, metal manufactories, gutta-percha 
works, paper mills, glass works, tobacco manufactories, letter- 
press printing (including newspapers) book-binding, in short 

1 Senior, Social Science Congress, pp. 55*58 
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to all industrial establishments of the above kind, in which 6& 
individuals or more are occupied simultaneously, and for not 
less than 100 days during the yean 

To give an idea of the extent of the sphere embraced by the 
Workshops’ Regulation Act in its application, we cite from its 
interpretation clause, the following passages: 

“ Handicraft shall mean any manual labour exercised by 
way of trade, or for purposes of gain in, or incidental to, the 
making any article or part of an article, or in, or incidental to, 
the altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or otherwise 
adapting for sale any article.” 

" Workshop shall mean any room or place whatever in the 
open air or under cover, in which any handicraft is carried on 
by any child, young person, or woman, and to which and over 
which the person by whom such child, young person, or woman 
is employed, has the right of access and control” 

" Employed shall mean occupied in any handicraft, whether 
for wages or not, under a master or under a parent as herein 
defined." 

“Parent shall mean parent, guardian, or person, having 
the custody of, or control over, any . . . child or young 
person.” 

Clause 7, which imposes a penalty for employment of 
children, young persons, and women, contrary to the provisions 
of the Act, subjects to fines, not only the occupier of the work¬ 
shop, whether parent or not, but even “ the parent of, or the 
person deriving any direct benefit from the labour of, or having 
the control over, the child, young person or woman.” 

The Factory Acts Extension Act, which affects the large 
establishments, derogates from the Factory Act by a crowd of 
vicious exceptions and cowardly compromises with the master*. 

The Workshops’ Regulation Act, wretched in all its details,, 
remained a dead letter in the hands of the municipal and 
local authorities who were charged with its execution. When, 
in 1871, Parliament withdrew from them this power, in order 
to confer it on the Factory Inspectors, to whose province it 
thus added by a single stroke more than one hundred thousand 
workshops, and three hundred brickworks, care was taken at 
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the same time not to add more than eight assistants to their 
already undermanned staff. 1 

What strikes us, then, in the English legislation of 1867, is, 
on the one hand, the necessity imposed on the parliament of 
the ruling classes, of adopting in principle measures so extra¬ 
ordinary, and on so great a scale, against the excesses of 
capitalistic exploitation ; and on the other hand, the hesitation, 
the repugnance, and the bad faith, with which it lent itself to 
the task of carrying those measures into practice. 

The Inquiry Commission of 1862 also proposed a new regu¬ 
lation of the mining industry, an industry distinguished from 
others by the exceptional characteristic that the interests of 
landlord and capitalist there join hands. The antagonism of 
these two interests had been favourable to Factory legislation, 
whiie on the other hand the absence of that antagonism is 
sufficient to explain the delays and chicanery of the legislation 
on mines. 

The Inquiry Commission of 1840 had made revelations so 
terrible, so shocking, and creating such a scandal all over 
Europe, that to salve its conscience Parliament passed the 
Mining Act of 1842, in which it limited itself to forbidding 
the employment underground in mines of children under 10 
y. are of age and females. 

Then another Act, The Mines' Inspecting Act of 1860, pro¬ 
vides that mines shall be inspected by public officers 
nominated specially for that purpose, and that boys between 
the ages of 10 and 12 years shall not be employed, unless they 
have a school certificate, or go to school for a certain number of 
hours. This Act was a complete dead letter owing to the 
ridiculously small number of inspectors, the meagreness of thoir 
gpwers, and other causes that will become apparent as we 
proceed. 

One of the most recent blue books on mines is the “ Report 
from the Select Committee on Mines, together with &c. 

1 The “ personnel ” of this staff consisted of 2 inspectors, 2 assistant inspector a and 
41 sub-inspectors. Eight additional aub-inspectors were appointed in 1871. The 
total cost of administering the Acts in England, Sootland, and Ireland amounted for 
the year 1871-72 m no (bore than £25,347, Inclusive of the law expenses Incurred by 
.prosecution* of offending masters. 
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Evidence, 23rd July, 1866." This Report is the work of a 
Parliamentary Committee selected from members of the House 
of Commons, and authorised to summon and examine witnesses. 
It is a thick folio volume in which the Report itself occupies 
only five lines to this effect; that the committee has nothing 
to say, and that more witnesses must be examined! 

The mode of examining the witnesses reminds one of the 
cross-examination of witnesses in English courts of justice, 
where the advocate tries, by means of impudent, unexpected, 
equivocal and involved questions, put without connexion, to 
intimidate, surprise, and confound the witness, and to give a 
forced meaning to the answers extorted from him. In this 
inquiry the members of the committee themselves are the 
cross-examiners, and among them are to be found both mine 
owners and mine exploiters; the witnesses are mostly working 
coalminers. The whole farce is too characteristic of the spirit 
of capital, not to call for a few extracts from this Report. For 
the sake of conciseness 1 have classified them. I may also 
add that every question and its answer are numbered in the 
English Blue Booka 

1. EMPLOYMENT IN MINES OF BOYS OF 10 TEAKS AND UP¬ 
WARDS. In the mines the work, inclusive of going and re¬ 
turning, usually lasts 14 or 15 hours, sometimes even from 3, 
4, and 5 o'clock a.m., till 5 and 6 o’clock p.m., (n. 6., 452, 83). 
The adults work in two shifts, of eight hours each ; but there 
is no alteration with the boys, on account of the expense 
(n. 80, 203, 204). The younger boys are chiefly employed in 
opening and shutting the ventilating doors in the various part* 
of the mine; the older ones are employed on heavier work, in 
carrying coal, &c. (n. 122, 739,1747). They work these long 
hours underground until their 18th or 22nd year, when they 
are put to miner’s work proper, (n. 161.) Children and young 
persons are at present worse treated, and harder worked than 
at any previous period (n. 1663—1667). And now Hussey 
Vivian (himself an exploiter of mines) asks: “ Would not the 
opinion of the workman depend upon the poverty of the 
workman’s family ? ” Mr. Bruce: “ Do you not think it would be 
a very hard case, where a parent had been injured, or where 
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he was sickly, or where a father was dead, and there was only 
a mother, to prevent a child between 12 and 14 earning 1 b. 7d 
a day for the good of the family t . . . Tou mast lay 
down a general rule? . . . Are yon prepared to recom¬ 
mend legislation which would prevent the employment of 
children under 12 and 14, whatever the state of their parents 
might bet” “Yea” (na 107-110). VivianSupposing that an 
enactment were passed preventing the employment of 
children under the age of 14, would it not be probable that 

... the parents of children would seek employment for 
their children in other directions, for instance, in manufacture f ” 
“Not generally I think,” (a 174). Kinnaird: "Some of the 
boys are keepers of doors t ” “ Yes.” “ Is there not generally 
a very great draught every time you open a door or close it ?" 
“Yes, generally there is.” “It sounds a very easy thing, 
but it is in fact rather a painful one ? * " He is imprisoned 
there just the same as if he was in a cell of a gaol” Bourgeois 
Vivian: * Whenever a boy is furnished with a lamp cannot he 
read I” “Yes, he can read, if he finds himself in candles 
... I suppose he would be found fault with if he were 
discovered reading; he is there to mind his business, he has a 
duty to perform, and he has to attend to it in the first place, 
and I do not think it would be allowed down the pit.” 
(na 139,141,143,158,160.) 

II education. —The working miners want a law for the 
compulsory education of their children, as in factoriea They 
declare the clauses of the Act of 1860, which require a school 
certificate to be obtained before employing boys of 10 and 12 
years of age, to be quite illusory. The examination of the 
witnesses on this subject is truly droll “Is it (the Act) 
required more against the masters or against the parents ? ” 
•It is required against both I think.” “You cannot say 
whether it is required against one more than against the 
other ? ” “ No; I can hardly answer that question” (ns. 115, 
116.) “ Does there appear to be any desire on the part of the 
employers that the boys should have such hours as to enable 
them to go to schoolf ” “No; the hours are never shortened 
fw that puruose.'’ (a 137.) Mr. Kinnaird: “ Should you say 
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that the colliers generally improve their education; have yoa 
any instances of men who have, since they began to work, 
greatly improved their education, or do they not rather go 
back, and lose any advantage that they may have gained ? " 
“ They generally become worse: they do not improve; they 
acquire bad habits; they get on to drinking and gambling and 
such like, and they go completely to wreck,” (n. 211). “Do 
they make any attempt of the kind (for providing instruction) 
by having schools at night ? ” “ There are few collieries 

where night schools are held, and perhaps at those collieries a 
few boys do go to those schools; but they are so physically 
exhausted that it is to no purpose that they go there.” 
(n 454.) “ You are then,” concludes the bourgeois, “ against 
education ? ” “ Most certainly not; but,” &c. (n. 443.) “ But 
sre they (the employers) not compelled to demand them” 
(school certificates) ? “By law they are; but I am not aware 
that they are demanded by the employers.” “ Then it is your 
opinion, that this provision of the Act as to requiring certifi¬ 
cates, is not generally carried out in the collieries ? ” “ It is 
not carried out.” (ns. 443, 444.) “ Do the men take a great in¬ 
terest in this question ” (of education) ? “ The majority of them 
do." (n. 717.) “Are they veiy anxious to see the law en¬ 
forced?" “The majority are.” (n. 718.) “Do you think 
that in this country any law that you pass. . . . can 
really be effectual unless the population themselves assist in 
putting it into operation ? ” “ Many a man might wish to ob¬ 
ject to employing a boy, but he would perhaps become marked 
by it.” (n. 720.) “ Marked by whom ? ” “ By his employers." 
(a. 721.) “ Do you think that the employers would find any 
fault with a man who obeyed the law. . . ? ” “I believe 
they would.” (n. 722.) “ Have you ever heard of any work¬ 
man objecting to employ a boy between 10 and 12, who could 
not write or read ?" “ It is not left to men’s option.” (n. 
123) “ Would you call for the interference of Parliament ?" 
" I think that if anything effectual is to be done in the edu¬ 
cation of the colliers’ children, it will have to be made compul¬ 
sory by Act of Parliament." (n. 1031.) " Would you lay that 
obligation upon the colliers only, of all the work people of 
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flreat Britain?” “I came to speak for the colliers * ' 
(n. 1636.) “ Why should you distinguish them (colliery boys) 
from other boys t ” “ Because I think they are an exception 
to the rule.” (n. 1638.) “ In what respect ? ” “ In a physical 
respect.” (a 1639.) “ Why should education be more valuable 
to them than to other classes of lads ?’’ “ 1 do not know that 
it is more valuable ; but through the over-exertion in mines 
there is less chance for the boys that are employed there to get 
education, either at Sunday schools, or at day schools.” 
(a 1640.) “ It is impossible to look at a question of this sort * 
absolutely by itself ? ” (a 1644.) “ Is there a sufficiency of 
schools?”—“No” . . . (a 1646). “ If the state were to 
require that every child should be sent to school, wo.;i.: there 
bo schools for the children to go to “ Mo ; but 1 think 11 the 
circumstances were to spring up, the schools would be forth ¬ 
coming.” (n. 1647.) “ Some of them (the boys) cannot reau 
and write at all, I suppose ? ” “ The majority cannot . . . 
The majority of the men themselves cannot.” (ns. 705, 725) 
IIL employment of women.—S ince 1842 women are no 
more employed underground, but are occupied on the surface 
in loading the coal, &c., in drawing the tubs to the canals and 
railway waggons, in sorting, &c. Their numbers have consider¬ 
ably increased during the last three or four years, (n. 1727. i 
They are mostly the wives, daughters, and widows of the 
working miners, and their ages range from 12 to 50 or 60 
years, (ns. 645, 1779 ) “ What is the feeling among the 
working miners as to the employment of women ? ” “ T think 
they generally condemn it." (n. 648.) “ What objection do 
you see to it ? ” “ I think it is degrading to the sex.” (n. 
649.) “ There is a peculiarity of dress ? ” “ Yes ... it is 

rather a man’s dress, and I believe in Borne cases, it drowns all 
sense of decency.” “ Bo the women smoke ? ” “ Some do.” 

* And I suppose it is very dirty work ?" “ Very dirty.” 

• They get black and grimy ? ” “As black as those who aie 
-down the mines ... I believe that a woman having children 
(and there are plenty on the banks that have) cannot do In • 
-duty to her cbi'dren.” (ns. 650-654, 701.) “Do you thu.a 
that those widows could get employment anywhere else, whu'i* 
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would bring them in os much wages as that (from 8s. to 10s. & 
week)?” “ I cannot speak to that" (a 709.) "'You would 
►till be prepared, would you,” (flint-hearted fellow !) “ to pre¬ 
vent their obtaining a livelihood by these means ? ’’ “I would.” 
(n 710.) “ Wbat is the general feeling in the district ... as 
to the employment of women ? ” “ The feeling is that it is 
degrading; and we wish as miners to have more respect to the 
iair sex than to see them placed on the pit bank . . . Some 
l >art of the work is very hard; some of these girls have raised 
as much as 10 tons of stuff a day.” (ns. 1715, 1717.) “Do 
vou think that the women employed about the collieries are 
less moral than the women employed in the factories t ” "... 
the percentage of bad ones may be a little more . . . than with 
the girls in the factories.” (a 1237.) “ But you are not quite 
satisfied with the state of morality in the factories ? ” “ No.” 
(n. 17H3 ) “ Would you prohibit the employment of women in 

factories also ? ” “ No, I would not.” (n. 1734.) “Why not?” 
" I think it a more honourable occupation for them in the 
mills.” (a 1735.) “ Still it is injurious to their morality, you 
think ? ” “ Not so much aB working on the pit bank; but it 
is more on the social position I take it; I do not take it on its 
moral ground alone. The degradation, in its social bearing on 
the girls, is deplorable in the extreme. When these 400 or 
600 girls become colliers’ wives, the men suffer greatly from 
this degradation, and it causes them to leave their homes and 
drink.” (a 1736.) “ You would be obliged to stop the em¬ 
ployment of women in the ironworks as well, would you not, 
il you stopped it in the collieries ? ’’ “I cannot speak for any 
other trade.” (a 1737.) “ Can you see any difference in the 
circumstances of women employed in iron-works, and the 
circumstances of women employed above ground in collieries ? * 
i have not ascertained anything as to that.’’ (a 1740.) 

' Can you see anything that makes a distinction between one 
class and the other?’’ “I have not ascertained that, but I 
know from house to house visitation, that it is a deplorable 
state of things in our district. . . ” (a 1741.) “ Would you. 
interfere in every case with the employment of women where 
that employment was degrading ? ” “ It would become in- 
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juriuus, I think, in this way: the best feelings of Englishmen' 
have been gained from the instruction of a mother . . .” (n. 
1750.) “That equally applies to agricultural employments, 
does it not ? ” “ Yes, but that is only for two seasons, and we 
have work all the four seasons.” (a. 1761). “ They often 
work day and night, wet through to the skin, their constitu¬ 
tion, undermined and their health ruined.” “ You have not 
inquired into that subject perhaps ? ” “I have certainly taken 
note of it as I have gone along, and certainly I have seen 
nothing parallel to the effects of the employment of women on* 
the pit bank ... It is the work of a man ... a strong man.’' 
(ns. 1753,1793,1794.) “ Your feeling upon the whole subject 
Is that the better class of colliers who desire to raise them¬ 
selves and humanise themselves, instead of deriving help from 
the women, are pulled down by them ? ” “ Yes.” (a 1808.) 
After s.>me further crooked questions from these bourgeois, the 
secret of their “ sympathy ” for widows, poor families, &c., 
comes out at last. “The coal proprietor appoints certain 
gentlemen to take the oversight of the workings, and it is their 
policy, in order to receive approbation, to place things on the 
most economical basis they can, and these girls are employed 
at from Is. up to Is. 6d. a day, where a man at the rate of 2s. 
Gd. a day would have to be employed.” (n. 1816.) 

IV. cohonek’s inquests.— “With regard to coroner’s in¬ 
quest* in your district, have the workmen confidence in the 
proceedings at those inquests when accidents occur ? ” “ No 
they have not” (n. 3C0.) “Why not?” “Chiefly because 
the men who are generally chosen, are men who know nothing 
about mines and Buch like.” “ Are not workmen summoned 
at all upon the juries ? ” “ Never but as witnesses to my 
knowledge." “ Who are the people who are generally sum¬ 
moned upon these juries?” “Generally tradesmen in the 
neighbourhood .... from their circumstances they are some¬ 
times liable to be influenced by their employers .... the 
owners of the works. They are generally men who have no 
knowledge, and can scarcely understand the witnesses who are 
called before them, and the terms which are used and such 
like” * Would you have the jury composed of persons who* 
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had been employed in mining 1 ” “ Yes, partly.... they (the 
workmen) think that the verdict is not in accordance with the 
evidence given generally.” (ns. 361, 364, 366, 368, 371, 375.) 
“ One great object in summoning a jury is to have an impartial 
one, is it not ? ” “ Yes, I should think so.” “ Do you think 
that the juries would be impartial if they were composed to a 
considerable extent of workmen ? ” “I cannot see any motive 
which the workmen would have to act partially . . . they 
necessarily have a better knowledge of the operations in con¬ 
nection with the mine.” “ You do not think there would be a 
tendency on the part of the workmen to return unfairly severe 
verdicts?" “ No, I think not.” (ns. 378, 379, 380.) 

V. FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES— The workmen demand 
to be paid weekly instead of fortnightly, and by weight instead 
of by cubical contents of the tubs ; they also demand protec¬ 
tion against the use of false weights, &c. (n. 1071.) * If the 
tubs were fraudulently increased, a man could discontinue 
working by giving 14 days’ notice ? ” “ But if he goes to 
another place, there is the same thing going on there.” (n. 
1071.) “ But he can leave that place where the wrong has 
been committed ? ” “ It is general; wherever he goes, he hae 
to submit to it." (n. 1072.) “ Could a man leave by giving 
14 days’notice ? * “Yes.” (n. 1073.) And yet they are not 
satisfied! 

VI inspection or MINES.— Casualties from explosions are 
not the only things the workmen suffer from. (n. 234, sqq.) 
“ Our men complained very much of the bad ventilation of the 
collieries ... the ventilation is so bad in general that the men 
can scarcely breathe; they are quite unfit for employment of 
any kind after they have been for a length of time in connec¬ 
tion with their work; indeed, just at the part of the mine 
where I am working, men have been obliged to leave their 
employment and come home in consequence of that .... 
some of them have been out of work for weeks just in conse¬ 
quence of the bad state of the ventilation where there is not 
explosive gas . . . there is plenty of air generally in the main 
courses, yet pains are not taken to get air jnto the working's 
where men are working.” “ Why do you not apply to the 
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inspector ? ” “To tell the truth there are many men who are 
timid on that point; there have been cases of men being sacri- ' 
ficed and losing their employment in consequence of applying 
to the inspector.” “ Why; is he a marked man for having 
complained ? ” “ Yes.” " And he finds it difficult to get em¬ 
ployment in another mine?” “Yes.” “Do you think the 
mines in your neighbourhood are sufficiently inspected to 
insure a compliance with the provisions of the Act ? ” "No; 
they are not inspected at all ... the inspector has been down 
just once in the pit, and it has been going seven years . . .* 
In the district to which 1 belong there are not a sufficient 
number of inspectors. We have one old man more than 70 
years of age to inspect more than 130 collieries.” “ Y 01 wish 
to have a ciass of sub-inspectors?” “Yea” (ns. 234, 241, 
261, 254, 274, 275, 554, 276, 293.) But do you think it would 
be possible for government to maintain such an army of in¬ 
spectors as would be necessary to do all that you want them 
to do, without information from the men ? ” “ No, I should 
think it would be next to impossibla” ... “It would be 
desirable the inspector's should come oflener?” “Yes, and 
without being sent for.” (n. 280, 277.) “ Do you not thins 
that the effect of having these inspectors examining the 
collieries so frequently would be to shift the responsibility (!) 
of supplying proper ventilation from the owners of the collieries 
to the Government officials ? ” " No, I do not think that, I 
think that they should make it their business to enforce the 
Acts which are already in existence.” (n. 285.) “ When you 
speak of sub-inspectors, do you mean men at a less salary, and 
of an inferior stamp to the present inspectors ? ” “I would 
uot have them inferior, if you could get them otherwise." (n. 
29A) “Do you merely want more inspectors, or do you want 
a lower class of men as an inspector ? ” “A man who would 
knock about, and see that things are kept right; a man who 
would not be afraid of himself.” (n. 295.) “ If you obtained 
your wish in getting an inferior class of inspectors appointed, 
do you think that there would be no danger from want of skill, 
&c. ? ” “I thivk not, I think that the Government would Bee 
after that, and have proper men in that position.” (n. 297.) 
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This kind of examination becomes at last too much even for 
the chairman of the committee, and he interrupts with the 
observation: “ You want a class of men who would look into 
all the details of the mine, and would go into all the holes and 
comers, and go into the real facts . . . they would report to 
the chief inspector, who would then bring his scientific know¬ 
ledge to bear on the facts they have stated ? ” (ns. 298, 299.) 
“ Would it not entail very great expense if all these old work¬ 
ings were kept ventilated ? ’’ “ Yes, expense might be in- 
r curred, but life would be at the same time protected." (n, 
531.) A working miner objects to the 17th section of the Aet 
of 1860; he says, “At the present time, if the inspector of 
mines finds a part of the mine unfit to work in, he has to report 
it to the mine owner and the Home Secretary. After doing 
that, there is given to the owner 20 days to look over the 
matter; at tho end of 20 days he has the power to refuse 
making any alteration in the mine; but, when he refuses, the 
mine owner writes to the Home Secretary, at the same time 
nominating five engineers, and from those five engineers named 
by the mine owner himself, tho Home Secretary appoints one, 
I think, as arbitrator, or appoints arbitrators from them ; now 
we think in that case the mine owner virtually appoints his 
own arbitrator.” (n. 581.) Bourgeois examiner, himself a 
mine owner: “ But... is this a merely speculative objection 
(n. 586.) “ Then you have a very poor opinion of the integrity 
of mining engineers ? ” “ It is most certainly unjust and in¬ 
equitable.” (n. 588.) “ Do not mining engineers possess a sort 
of public character, and do not you think that they are above 
making such a partial decision as you apprehend ? ” “ I do 
not wish to answer such a question as that with respect to the 
personal character of those men. I believe that in many cases 
they would act very partially indeed, and that it ought nbt to 
be in their hands to do so, where men’s lives are at stake." 
(n. 589.) This same bourgeois is not ashamed to put this 
question: “ Do you not think that the mine owner also suffers 
loss from an explosion 1 ” Finally, “ Are not you workmen in 
Lancashire able to take care of your own interests without 
■calling in the Oovemment to help you ?" “ No.” (n. 1042.) 
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In the year 1865 there were 3217 coal mines in Great 
Britain, and 12 inspectors. A Yorkshire mine owner himself 
calculates (“Times,” 26th January, 1867), that putting on one 
side their office work, which absorbs all their time, each mine 
can be visited but once in ten years by an inspector. No 
wonder that explosions have increased progressively, both in 
number and extent (sometimes with a loss of 200-300 men), 
during the last ten years. 

The very defective Act, passed in 1872, is the first tnat 
regulates the hours of labour of the children employed in 
mines, and makes exploiters and owners, to a certain extent, 
responsible for so-called accidents. 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1867, to inquire into 
the employment in agriculture of children, young persons, and 
women, has published some very important reports. Several 
attempts to apply the principles of the Factory Acts, but in a 
modified form, to agriculture have been made, but have so far 
resulted in complete failure. All that I wish to draw attention 
to here is the existence of an irresistible tendency towards the 
general application of those principles. 

If the general extension of factory legislation to all trades 
for the purpose of protecting the working class both in mind 
and body has become inevitable, on the other hand, as we 
have already pointed out, that extension • hastens on the 
general conversion of numerous isolated small industries into a 
few combined industries carried on upon a large scale ; it there¬ 
fore accelerates the concentration of capital and the exclusive 
predominance of the factory system. It destroys both the 
ancient and the transitional forms, behind which the dominion 
of capital is still in part concealed, and replaces them by the 
jjirect and open sway of capital; but thereby it also generalises 
the direct opposition to this sway. While in each individual 
workshop it enforces uniformity, regularity, order, and 
economy, it increases by the immense spur which the limi¬ 
tation and regulation of the working day give to technical 
improvement, the anarchy and the catastrophes of capitalist 
production as a yhole, the intensity of labour, and the eom- 
;petition of machinery with the labourer. By the destruction of 
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petty and domestic industries it destroys the last resort of the* 
“redundant population," and with it the sole remaining - 
safety-valve of the whole social mechanism. By maturing the 
material conditions, and the combination on a social scale of 
the processes of production, it matures the contradictions and 
antagonisms of the capitalist form of production, and thereby 
provides, along with the elements for the formation of a new 
society, the forces for exploding the old one. 1 

MOTTOS 10.— MODSJOT INDUSTRY AJID AORIOU1TURI1. 

The revolution called forth by modem industry in agricul¬ 
ture, and in the social relations of agricultural producers, will 
be investigated later on. In this place we shall merely indi¬ 
cate a few results by way of anticipation. If the use of 
machinery in agriculture is for the most part free from the 
injurious physical effect it has on the factory operative, its 
action in superseding the labourers is more intense, and find¬ 
less resistance, as we shall see later in detail In the counties 
of Cambridge and Suffolk, for example, the aroa of cultivated 
land has extended very much within the last 20 years (up to 
1SG8), while in the same period the rural population has 
diminished, not only relatively, but absolutely. In the United 
States it is as yet only virtually that agricultural machines 
replace labourers; in other words, they allow of the culti¬ 
vation by the fanner of a larger surface, but do not actually 
expel the labourers employed. In 1861 the number of persons- 
occupied in England and Wales in the manufacture of agricul¬ 
tural machines was 1034, whilst the number of agricultural 
labourers employed in the use of agricultural machines and 
steam engines did not exceed 1206. 

1 Robert Owen, the father of Oo-oporative Factories and Store*, but who, as before, 
remarked, in no way shared the illusions of hi* follower* with regard to the bear¬ 
ing of those isolated elements of transformation, not only practically made the fac¬ 
tory syrtem the sole foundation of hi* experiments, but also declared that syetwu- 
to be theoretically the starting point of the social revolution. Herr Vissering, Pro 
feasor of Political Economy in the University of Leyden, appears to have a suspicion 
of this when, in his “Handboek van Praktiache Staatshuishoudkunde, 1860-62, 
which reproduce* all the platitude* of vulgar eoonomy, h* strongly support* band'.' 
•raft* against the factory system. 
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In the sphere of agriculture, modem industry lias a more 
revolutionary effect than elsewhere, for this reason, that it 
annihilates the peasant, that bulwark of the old society, and 
replaces him by the wage labourer. Thus the desire for social 
changes, and the class antagonisms are brought to the same 
level in the country as in the towns. The irrational, old 
fashioned methods of agriculture are replaced by scientific 
ones. Capitalist production completely tears asunder the 
old bond of union which held together agriculture and manu¬ 
facture in their infancy. But at the same time it creates 
the material conditions for a higher synthesis in the future, 
viz., the union of agriculture and industry on the basis of the 
more perfected forms they have each acquired during their 
temporary separation. Capitalist production, by collecting the 
population in great centres, and causing an ever increasing 
preponderance of town population, on the one hand concen¬ 
trates the historical motive-power of society; on the other 
hand, it disturbs the circulation of matter between man and 
the soil, prevents the return to the soil of its elements con¬ 
sumed by man in the form of food and clothing; it thenjfon 
violates the conditions necessary to lasting fertility of the 
soil. By this action it destroys at the same time the health 
of the town labourer and the intellectual life of the run, 
labourer. 1 2 But while upsetting the naturally grown condi 
lions for the maintenance of that circulation of matter, ,t 
imperiously calls for its restoration as a system, as a re¬ 
gulating law of social production, and under a form appro¬ 
priate to the full development of the human race. In agri¬ 
culture as in manufacture, the transformation of production 
under the sway of capital, means, at the same time, the 
martyrdom of the producer ; the instrument of labour become.- 
tiTe means of enslaving, exploiting, and impoverishing the 


1 “ You divide the people into two hostile camps of elownish boors and emasen 
la ted dwarfs. Good heavens! a nation divided into agricultural and commercial 
interests, ealling iteelf sane; nay, styling itself enlightened and civilised, not only 
In spite of, but in oonseqcenoe > f this monstrous and unnatural division.' 1 (David 
Urquhart, 1. 0., p. 119.) This passage shows, at one and the same time, the sfcrongtk 
and the weakness of thafckiod of criticism which knows how to judge and condom:, 
thu present, but not how to comprehend it. 

2 K 
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labourer; the social combination and organization of labour- 
processes is turned into an organised mode of crushing 
out the workman’s individual vitality, freedom, and inde¬ 
pendence, The dispersion of the rural labourers over larger 
areas breaks their power of resistance while concentration 
increases that of the town operatives. In modem agriculture, 
as in the urban industries, the increased productiveness and 
quantity of the labour set in motion are bought at the cost of 
laying waste and consuming by disease labour-power itself. 
Moreover, all progress in capitalistic agriculture is a progress 
in the art, not only of robbing the labourer, but of robbing the 
soil; all progress in increasing the fertility of the soil for a 
given time, is a progress towards mining the lasting sources of 
that fertility. The more a country starts its development on 
the foundation of modem industry, like the United States, 
for example, the more rapid is this process of destruction. 1 


1 See Liebig: “ DieOhemie in lhrer Anwendungauf Agricultur and Physiologic, L 
Auflage, 1862, ” and especially the “Einleitong in die Natnrgeietxe des Feldbaua,* 
in tlfe 1st Volume. To have developed from the point of view of natural science, 
the negative, i.e., destructive side of modern agrioulturo, is one of Liebig’s immortal 
merits. His summary, too, of the history of agriculture, although not free from 
gross errors, contains flashes of light. It is, however, to be regretted that he ven¬ 
tures ou such hap-hazard assertions as the following: “By greater pulverising and 
more frequent ploughing, the circulation of air in the interior of porous soil is aided* 
and the surface exposed to the aotion of the atmosphere is increased and renewed; 
but it is easily seen that the increased yield of the land cannot be proportional to 
the labour spent on that land, but increases in a muoh smaller proportion. This 
* law,” adds Liebig, “ was first enunciated by John Stuart Mill in his * Principles of 
Pol. Boon.’, Vol. L, p. 17, as follows: ‘ That the produce of land increases, eceleru 
paribus , in a diminishing ratio to the increase of the labourers employed ” (Mill 
here introduces in an erroneous form the law enunciated by Ricardo’s school, for 
sinoe the ‘ deorease of the labourers employed,’ kept even paoe in England with the 
advanoe of agriculture, the law discovered in, and applied to, England, oould have n* 
application to that oountry, at all events), “is the universal law of agricultural in¬ 
dustry.’ This is very remarkable, sinoe Mill was ignorant of the reason for this 13W." 
(Iiebig, L o., Bd. I., p. 143 and Note.) Apart from Liebig’s wrong interpretation of 
the word lc labour,” by whiob word he understands something quite different from what 
political economy does, it is, in any case, “ very remarkable ” that he should make 
Mr. John Stuart Mill the first propounder of a theory which was first published by 
James Anderson in A. Smith s days, and was repeated in various works down to the 
beginning of the 19th oentury ; a theory which Malthas, that master In plagiarism 
(the whole of his population theory is a shameless plagiarism), appropriated to 
himself in 1815; whioh West developed at the same time* as, and independently of, 
Anderson; whioh in the year 1817 was connected by Ricardo with the general 
theory of value, then made the round of the world as Ricardo's theory, and in 
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Capitalist production, therefore, developea technology, and the 
combining together of various processes into a social whole, 
only by sapping the original sources of all wealth—the soil 
and the labourer. 


1820 was vulgarised by James Mill, the father of John Stuart Mill; and which, 
finally, was reproduced by John Stuart Mill and others, as a dogma already quite 
oommon-place, and known to every school-boy. It cannot be denied that John 
Stuart Mill owos his. at all events, ** remarkable H authority almost outirely to such 

Quid-pro-auoi. 



PART V. 


THE PRODUCTION OF ABSOLUTE AND OF 
RELATIVE SURPLUS-value 


CHAPTER XVX 

AB80I.UTK AND RKLATIVK SURPLUS-VALUE. 

I N considering the labour-process, we began (see Chapter Vj 
by treating it in the abstract, apart from its historiesd 
forms, as a process between man and nature. We there stated, 
p. 1G0: ■' If we examine the whole labour-process, from tha 
point of view of its result, it is plain that both the instrument t 
and the subject of labour are meaus of production, and that 1 , 
the labour itself is productive labour.” And in Note same 
page, we further added: “ This method of determining, from 
the standpoint of the labour-prooess alone, what is productive 
labour, is by no means directly applicable to the case of the 
capitalist process of production.” We now proceed to the 
further development of this subject. 

So far as the labour-process is purely individual, one and the 
same labourer unites in himself all the functions, that later on 
become separated. When an individual appropriates natural 
objects for his livelihood, no one controls him but himself. 
Afterwards he is controlled by others. A single man cannot 
operate upon nature without calling his own muscles into play 
under the control of his own brain. As in the natural body 
uead and hand wait upon each other, so the labour-process 
unites the labour of the hand with that of tho head. Later on 
they part company and even become deadly foes. The product 
ceases to be the direct product of the individual, and becomes 
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a Bocial product, produced in common by a collective labourer, 
i.e., by a combination of workmen, each of whom takes only a 
part, greater or less, in the manipulation of the subject of their 
labour. As the co-operative character of the labour-process 
becomes more and more marked, so, as a necessary consequence 
does our notion of productive labour, and of its agent the pro¬ 
ductive labourer, become extended. In order to labour pro¬ 
ductively, it is no longer necessary for you to do manual work 
yourself; enough, if you are an organ of the collective labourer, 
and perform one of its subordinate functions. The first defini¬ 
tion given above of productive labour, a definition deduct'd 
from the very nature of the production of material objects, still 
remains correct for the collective labourer, considered ;■..•> a w hole. 
But it no longer holds good for each member taken individually. 

On the other hand, however, our notion of productive labour 
becomes narrowed. Capitalist production is not merely the 
pr< luetion of commodities, it is essentially the production of 
sui 'us-value. The labourer produces, not for himself, but for 
capital. It no longer suffices, therefore, that, he should simply 
produce. He must produce surplus-value. That labourer 
alone is productive, who produces surplus-value for the capita¬ 
list, and thus works for the self-expansion of capital If we 
ms\' take an example from outside the sphere of production of 
material objects, a schoolmaster is a productive labourer, when 
in addition to belabouring the heads of his scholars, he works 
like a horse to enrich the school proprietor. That the latter 
has laid out his capital in a teaching lactory, instead of in a 
sausage factory, does not alter the relation. Hence the notion 
of a productive labourer implies not merely a relation between 
work and useful effect, between labourer and product of labour, 
but also a specific, social relation of production, a relation that 
hfls sprung up historically and stamps the labourer as the 
direct means of creating surplus-value. To he a productive 
labourer is, therefore, not a piece of luck, but a mislortuua. 
In Book IV. which treats of the history of the theory, 11 v-ill 
be more clearly seen, that the production of surplus-valor has 
at all times been made, by classical political economists, the 
distinguishing characteristic of the productive labourer. Hence 
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their definition of a productive labourer changes with their 
comprehension of the nature of surplus-value. Thus the 
Physiocrats insist that only agricultural labour is productive, 
since that alone, they say, yields a surplus-value. And they, 
say so because, with them, surplus-value has no existence 
except in the form of rent. 

The prolongation of the working day beyond the point at. 
which the labourer would have produced just an equivalent 
for the value of his labour-power, and the appropriation of 
that surplus-labour by capital, this is production of absolute 
Surplus-value. It forms the general groundwork of the capita¬ 
list system, and the starting point for the production of relative 
surplus-value. The latter presupposes that the working day is 
already divided into two parts, necessary labour, and surplus- 
labour. In order to prolong the surplus-labour, the necessary 
labour is shortened by methods whereby the equivalent for 
the wages is produced in less time. The production of ab¬ 
solute surplus-value turns exclusively upon the length of the 
working day ; the production of relative surplus-value, revolu¬ 
tionises out and out the technical processes of labour, and the 
composition of society. It therefore presupposes a specific 
mode, the capitalist mode of production, a mode which, along 
with its methods, means, and conditions, arises and developes 
itself spontaneously on the foundation afforded by the formal 
subjection of labour to capital In the course of this develop¬ 
ment, the formal subjection is replaced by the real subjection 
of labour to capitaL 

It will suffice merely to refer to certain intermediate forms, 
in which surplus-labour is not extorted by direct compulsion 
from the producer, nor the producer himself yet formally sub¬ 
jected to capitaL In such forms capital has not yet acquired 
the direct control of the labour-process. By the side of inde¬ 
pendent producers who carry on their handicrafts and agricul¬ 
ture in the traditional old-fashioned way, there stands the 
usurer or the merchant, with his usurer’s capital or merchant’s 
capital, feeding on them like a parasite. The predominance, in 
a society, of this form of exploitation excludes the capitalist 
mode of production ; to which mode, however, this form in sv 
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serve as a transition, as it did towards the close of the Middle 
Ages. Finally, as is shown by modern “ domestic industry,” 
some intermediate forms are here and there reproduced in the 
background of Modern Industry, though their physiognomy is 
totally changed. 

If, on the one hand, the mere formal subjection of labour to 
capital suffices for the production of absolute surplus-value, if, 
e.g., it is sufficient that handicraftsmen who previously worked 
on their own account, or as apprentices of a master, should 
become wage labourers under the direct control of a capitalist; 
so, on the other hand, we have seen, how the methods of pro¬ 
ducing relative surplus-value, are, at the same time, methods of 
producing absolute surplus-value. Nay, more, the excessive 
prolongation of the working day turned out to be the peculiar 
product of Modem Industry. Generally speaking, the specifi¬ 
cally capitalist mode of production ceases to be a mere means 
of producing relative surplus-value, so soon as that mode has 
eonquered an entire branch of production; and still more so, 
so soon as it has conquered all the important branches. It 
then becomes the general, socially predominant form of pro¬ 
duction As a special method of producing relative surplus- 
value, it remains effective only, first, in so far as it seizes upon 
industries that previously were only formally subject to capital, 
that is, so far as it is propagandist; secondly, in so far as the 
industries that have been taken over by it, continue to be 
revolutionized by changes in the methods of production. 

From one standpoint, any distinction between absolute and re¬ 
lative surplus-value appears illusory. Relative surplus-value is 
absolute, since it compels the absolute prolongation of the work¬ 
ing day beyond the labour-time necessary to the existence of 
the labourer himself. Absolute surplus-value is relative, since 
it makes necessary such a development of the productiveness 
of labour, as will allow of the necessary labour-time being con¬ 
fined to a portion of the working day. But if we keep in 
mind the behaviour of surplus-value, this appearance of iden¬ 
tity vanishes. Once the capitalist mode of production es¬ 
tablished and become general, the difference between absolute 
Hid relative urphis-value makes itself felt, whenever there is 
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a question of raising the rate of surplus-value. Assuming that 
labour-power is paid for at its value, we are confronted by tbie 
alternative: given the productiveness of labour and its normal 
intensity, the rate of surplus-value can be raised only by the 
actual prolongation of the working day; on the other hand, 
given the length of the working day, that rise can be effected 
only by a change in the relative magnitudes of the components 
of the working day, viz., necessary labour and surplus-labour ; 
a change which, if the wages are not to fall below the value of 
labour-power, presupposes a change either in the productive¬ 
ness or in the intensity of the labour. 

If the labourer wants all his time to produce the necessary 
means of subsistence for himself and his race, he has no time 
left in which to work gratis for others. Without a certain de¬ 
gree of productiveness in his labour, he has no such superfluous 
time at his disposal; without such superfluous time, no 
surplus-labour, and therefore no capitalists, no slave-owners, no 
feudal lords, in one word, no class of large proprietors . 1 

Thus we may say that surplus-value rests on a natural 
basis; but this is permissible only in the very general sense, 
that there is no natural obstacle absolutely preventing one man 
from disburdening himself of the labour requisite for his own 
existence, and burdening another with it, any more, for in¬ 
stance, than unconquerable natural obstacles prevent one man 
from eating the flesh of another.* No mystical ideas must in 
any way be connected, as sometimes happens, with this his¬ 
torically developed productiveness of labour. It is only after 
men have raised themselves above tire rank of animals, when 
therefore their labour has been to some extent socialised, 
that a state of things arises in which the surplus-labour 
of the one becomes a condition of existence for the other. 
At the dawn of civilisation the productiveness acquired 
by labour is small, but so too are the wants which 
develop with and by the means of satisfying them. 

1 “The very existence of the master-capitalisti, as a distinct olass, is dependent 
on the productiveness of industry . n (Ramsay, L c. p. 206.) 11 If each man’s laboui 
were but enough to produoe his own food, there could be no property.” (Karw; 
■tone, 1. c. p. 14, 15). 

1 According to a recent calculation, there are yet at lwiA 4,000,000 canr.ib.tU in, 
th- .v i**' tv ft! iht s-Mlh wl.iuh have already be*o etpWod. 
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Further, at that early period, the portion of society that live* 
on the labour of others is infinitely small compared with the 
mass of direct producers. Along with the progress in the 
productiveness of labour, that small portion of society in¬ 
creases both absolutely and relatively.' Besides, capital with 
its accompanying relations springs up from an economic soil 
that is the product of a long process of development The 
productiveness of labour that serves as its foundation and 
starting point, is a gift, not of nature, but of a history embrac¬ 
ing thousands of centuries. , 

Apart from the degree of development, greater or less, in the 
form of social production, the productiveness of labour is fettered 
by physical conditions. These are all referable tothe constitution 
of man himself (race, &c.), and to surrounding nature. The 
external physical conditions fall into two great economical 
classes, (1) Natural wealth in means of subsistence, ie., a fruit¬ 
ful soil, waters teeming with fish, &c., and (2), natural wealth 
in the instruments of labour, such as waterfalls, navigable 
rivers, wood, metal, coal, &c. At the dawn of civilisation, it is 
the first class that turns the scale; at a higher stage of de¬ 
velopment, it is the second. Compare, for example, England 
with India, or in ancient times, Athens and Corinth with the 
shores of the Black Sea. 

The fewer the number of natural wants imperatively calling 
for satisfaction, and the greater the natural fertility of the soil 
and the favourableness of the climate, so much less is the 
labour-time necessary for the maintenance and reproduction of 
the producer. So much greater therefore can be the excess of 
his labour for others over his labour for himself. Diodorus 
long ago remarked this in relation to the ancient Egyptians. 
“ It is altogether incredible how little trouble and expense the 
bringing up of their children causes them. They cook for 
them the first simple food at hand ; they also give them the 
lower part of the papyrus stem to eat, so far as it can be 
roasted in the fire, and the roots and stalks of marsh plants, 

1 “Among the wild Indian* In America, almost everything i> the labourer'*, 
part* of a hundred art t#be put upon the aooount of labour. In England, pet hapa 
the labmutr hac nut fTho of the East India Trade, Ac. p. 73.1 
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•ome raw, some boiled and roasted. Most of the children go 
without shoes and unclothed, for the air is so mild. Hence a 
child, until he is grown up, costs his parents not more, on the 
whole, than twenty drachmas. It is this, chiefly, which ex¬ 
plains why the population of Egypt is so numerous, and, there¬ 
fore, why so many great works can be undertaken.” 1 Never¬ 
theless the grand structures of ancient Egypt are less due to 
the extent of its population than to the large proportion of it 
that was freely disposable. Just as the individual labourer 
can do more surplus-labour in proportion as his necessary 
labour-time is less, so with regard to the working population. 
The smaller the part of it which is required for the production 
of the necessary means of subsistence, so much the greater is 
the part that can be set to do other work. 

Capitalist production once assumed, then, all other circum¬ 
stances remaining the same, and given the length of the work¬ 
ing day, the quantity of surplus-labour will vary with the 
physical conditions of labour, especially with the fertility of 
the soil. But it by no means follows from this that the most 
fruitful soil is the most fitted for the growth of the capitalist 
mode of production. This mode is based on the dominion of 
man over nature. Where nature is too lavish, she * keeps him 
in hand, like a child in leading-strings.” She does not impose 
upon him any necessity to develop himself’ It is not the 
tropics with their luxuriant vegetation, but the temperate 
aone, that is the mother country of capital It is not the mere 
fertility of the soil but the differentiation of the soil, the 
variety of its natural products, the changes of the seasons, 


1 Diodonu, L o. 1. I. c. 80. 

1 “ The first (natural wealth) as it ia most noble and advantageous, so doth it make 
the people careless, proud, and given to all excesses ; whereas the second enforceth 
vigilancy, literature, arts and policy. ” (England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade. Or 
the Balanoe of our Foreign Trade is the Rule of our Treasure. Written by Thoufhs 
Mun of London, merohant, and now published for the common good by his son John 
Mun. London. 1669, p. 181, 182.) “ Nor can I oonceive a greater curse upon a body 
of people, than to be thrown upon a spot of land, where the productions for sub¬ 
sistence and food were, in great measure, spontaneous, and the climate required or 
admitted little care for raiment and covering . . . there may be an extreme on the 
other side. A soil incapable of produce by labour is quite as bad as a soil that pro¬ 
duces plentifully without any labour.” (An Inquiry into the present High Price of 
Provisions. Loud. 1767. p. 10.) 
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which form the physical basis for the social division of labour, 
and which, by changes in the natural surroundings, spur man 
on to the multiplication of his wants, his capabilities, his 
means and modes of labour. It is the necessity of bringing a 
natural force under the control of society, of economising, of 
appropriating or subduing it on a large scale by the work of 
man’s hand, that first plays the decisive part in the history of 
industry. Examples are, the irrigation works in Egypt, 1 Lom¬ 
bardy, Holland, or in India and Persia where irrigation by 
means of artificial canals, not only supplies the soil with the 
water indispensable to it, but also carries down to it, in the 
Bhape of sediment from the hills, mineral fertilizers. The 
secret of the flourishing state of industry in Spain and Sicily 
under the dominion of the Arabs lay in their irrigation works. 1 

Favourable natural conditions alone, give us only the possi¬ 
bility, never the reality, of surplus-labour, nor, consequently, 
of surplus-value and a surplus-product. The result of differ¬ 
ence in the natural conditions of labour is this, that the same 
quantity of labour satisfies, in different countries, a different 
mass of requirements,* consequently, that under circumstances 

1 The necessity for predieting the rise end fell of the Nile created Egyptian as¬ 
tronomy, and with it the dominion of the prieste, as director* of agriculture. “ I* 
iol*fcice est le moment de l’annfce od commence la orue du Nil, et oelui que les 
Egyptiena ont dti observer aveo le pin* d’attention . . . 0’4tait oette anm e tropique 
qu’il leur importait de marquer i>our se dinger dan* leur* operation* agricoles. II* 
darent donocheroher dans le ciel un signe apparent de son retour. M (Ouvier : Dis- 
cours *ur les revolutions du globe, ed. Hoefer. Paris, 1863, p. 141.) 

3 One of the material bases of the power of the state over the small disconnected 
producing organisms in India, was the regulation of the water supply. The Mahorao 
tan rulers of India understood this better than their English successors. It is enough 
to recall to mind the famine of 1866, whioh cost the lives of more than a million 
Hindoos in the district of Orissa, in the Bengal presidency. 

s “There are no two countries which furnish an equal number of the necessaries of 
life in equal plenty, and with the same quantity of labour. Men’s wants increase or 
diminish with the severity or temperateuess of the climate they live in; consequently, 
•tHe proportion of trade which the inhabitants of different countries are obliged to 
carry on through necessity oannot be the same, nor is it practicable to ascertain the 
■degree of variation farther than by the degrees of Heat and Cold; from whence one 
way make this general conclusion, that the quantity of labour required for a certain 
number of people is greatest in oold olimatea, and least in hot ones ; for in the former 
men not only want more clothes, but the earth more cultivating than in the latter H 
(A.n Essay on the Governing Causes of the Natural Rate of Interest. Lond. 1750. p. 
60.) The author of this epoch-makin* anonymous work is J. Massey. Hume took 
bis theory of interart fr«n it. 
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in other respects analogous, the necessary labour-time is differ¬ 
ent. These conditions affect surplus-labour only as natural 
limits, by fixing the points at which labour for othen can 
begin. In proportion as industry advances, these natural 
limits recede In the midst of our West European society, 
where the labourer purchases the right to work for his own 
livelihood only by paying for it in surplus-labour, the idea 
easily takes root that it is an inherent quality of human labour 
to furnish a surplus-product 1 But consider, for example, an 
mhabitant of the eastern islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
where sago grows wild in the forests. “ When the inhabitants 
have convinced themselves, by boring a hole in the tree, that 
the pith is ripe, the trunk is cut down and dividod into several 
pieces, the pith is extracted, mixed with water and filtered: 
it is then quite fit for use as sago. One tree commonly yields 
300 lbs., and occasionally 500 to 600 lbs. There, then, people 
go into the forests, and cut bread for themselves, just as with 
us they cut firewood.” 1 Suppose now such an eastern bread- 
cutter requires 12 working hours a week for the satisfaction of 
all his wants. Nature’s direct gift to him is plenty of leisure 
time. Before he can apply this leisure time productively for 
himself, a whole series of historical events is required ; before 
he spends it in surplus-labour for strangers, compulsion is 
necessary. If capitalist production were introduced, the honest 
fellow would perhaps have to work six days a week, in order 
to appropriate to himself the product of one working day. 
The bounty of Nature does not explain why he would then 
have to work 6 days a week, or why he must furnish 5 days 
of surplus-labour. It explains only why his necessary labour¬ 
time would be limited to one day a week. But in no case 
would his surplus-product arise from some occult quality 
inherent in human labour. * 

Thus, not only does the historically developed social pro¬ 
ductiveness of labour, but also its natural productiveness, 
appear to be productiveness of the capital with which that 
labour is incorporated. 

1 “ Cheque travail doit (till* appears also to be part of the droit* et devoir* da 
tftoyen) ki**w un exctdant.” Proudhon. 1 

6 F. Shouw : “ Dht die Pflanze und dw Menoch. 2. Kd. Leipz, 1864, p. 14H, 
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Ricardo never concerns himself about the origin of surplus* 
value. He treats it as a thing inherent in the capitalist mode 
of production, which mode, in his eyes, is the natural form of 
social production. Whenever he discusses the productiveness 
of labour, he seeks in it, not the cause of surplus-value, but 
the cause that determines the magnitude of that value. On 
the other hand, his school has openly proclaimed the produc¬ 
tiveness of labour to be the originating cause of profit (read: 
Surplus-vakil). This at all events is a progress as against the 
mercantilists who, on their side, derived the excess of the pric6 
over the cost of production of the product, from the act of 
exchange, from the product being sold above its value. Never¬ 
theless, Ricardo’s school simply shirked the problem, they did 
not solve it In fact these bourgeois economists instinctively 
saw, and rightly so, that it is very dangerous to stir too deeply 
the burning question of the origin of surplus-value. But what 
are we to think of John Stuart Mill, who, half a century after 
Ricardo, solemnly claims superiority over the mercantilists, by 
clumsily repeating the wretched evasions of Ricardo’s earliest 
vulgarisers ? 

Mill says : “ The cause of profit is that labour produces more 
than is required for its support.’’ So far, nothing but the old 
story; but Mill wishing to add something of his own, pro¬ 
ceeds : “ To vary the form of the theorem; the reason why 
capital yields a profit, is because food, clothing, materials and 
tools, last longer than the time which was required to produce 
them.” He here confounds the duration of labour-time with 
the duration of its products. According to this view, a baker 
whose product lasts only a day, could never extract from his 
workpeople the same profit, as a machine maker whose pro¬ 
ducts endure for 20 years and more. Of course it is very true, 
that if a bird’s nest did not last longer than the time it takes 
in building, birds would have to do without nests. 

This fundamental truth once established, Mill establishes 
his own superiority over the mercantilists. “We thus see, 1 ' 
he proceeds, ' that profit arises, not from the incident of ex¬ 
change, but from* the productive power of labour; and the 
general profit of the country is always what the productive 
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power of labour makes it, whether any exchange takes place 
or not If there were no division of employments, there would 
be no buying or selling, but there would still be profit.” For 
Mill then, exchange, buying and selling, those general condi¬ 
tions of capitalist production, are but an incident, and there 
would always be profits even without the purchase and sale 
of labour-power! 

“ If,” he continues, “ the labourers of the country collectively 
produce twenty per cent more than their wages, profits will be 
twenty per cent, whatever prices may or may not be.” This 
is, on the one hand, a rare bit of tautology; for if labourers 
produce a surplus-value of 20% for the capitalist, his profit 
will be to the total wages of the labourers as 20 :100. On 
the other hand, it is absolutely false to say that “ profits will 
be 20%.” They will always be less, because they are cal¬ 
culated upon the sum total of the capital advanced. If, for 
example, the capitalist have advanced £500, of which £400 is 
laid out in means of production and £100 in wages, and if the 
rate of surplus-value be 20%, the rate of profit will be 20 : 500, 
Le., 4% and not 20%. 

Then follows a splendid example of Mill’s method of hand¬ 
ling the different historical forms of social production. “ 1 
assume, throughout, the state of things which, where the 
labourers and capitalists are separate classes, prevails, with few 
exceptions, universally; namely, that the capitalist advances 
the whole expenses, including the entire remuneration of the 
labourer.” Strange optical illusion to see everywhere a state 
of things which as yet exists only exceptionally on our earth. 
But let us finish— Mill is willing to concede, “ that he should 
do so is not a matter of inherent necessity.” On the con- 
' trary: “ the labourer might wait, until the production is com¬ 
plete, for all that part of his wages which exceeds mere neces¬ 
saries; and even for the whole, if he has funds in hand 
sufficient for his temporary support. But in the latter case, 
the labourer is to that extent really a capitalist in the concern, 
by supplying a portion of the funds necessary for carrying it 
on." Mill might have gone further and have added, that the 
labourer who advances to himself not only the necessaries of 
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life but also the means of production, is in reality nothing but 
his own wage-labourer. He might also have said that the 
American peasant proprietor is but a serf who does enforced 
labour for himself instead of for his lord. 

After thus proving clearly, that even if capitalist production 
had no existence, still it would always exist, Mill is consistent 
enough to show, on the contrary, that it has no existence, even 
when it does exist. “ And even in the former case ” (when the 
workman is a wage labourer to whom the capitalist advances 
all the necessaries of life, he the labourer), “ may be looked 
upon in the same light," (i.e., as a capitalist), “ since, contribu¬ 
ting his labour at less than the market price, (!) he may be 
regarded as lending the difference (?) to his employer and 
receiving it back with interest, &c.” 1 In reality, the labourer 
advances his labour gratuitously to the capitalist during, say 
one week, in order to receive the market price at the end of 
the week, &&, and it is this which, according to Mill, trans¬ 
forms him into a capitalist On the level plain, simple mounds 
look like hills; and the imbecile flatness of the present bour¬ 
geoisie is to be measured by the altitude of its great intellects. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

CHANGES OF MAGNITUDE IN THE PRICE OF LABOUR-POWER AND 
IN SURPLUS-VALUE. 

JXbx value of labour-power is determined by the value of the 
necessaries of life habitually required by the average labourer. 
The quantity of these necessaries is known at any given epoch 
of a given society, and can therefore be treated as a constant 
magnitude. What changes, is the value of this quantity. 
There are, besides, two other factors that enter into the de¬ 
termination cf the value of labour-power. One, the expenses 


}. St. Mill. Principle* of Pol Boon. Load. 1866, p. 252-53 punm. 
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of developing that power, which expenses vary with the modo 
of production; the other, its natural diversity, the difference 
between the labour-power of men and women, of children and 
adults. The employment of these different sorts of labour- 
power, an employment which is, in its turn, made necessary by 
the mode of production, makes a great difference in the cost of 
maintaining the family of the labourer, and in the value of the 
labour-power of the adult male. Both these factors, however, 
are excluded in the following investigation. 1 

I assume (1) that commodities are sold at their value ; (2) 
that tko price of labour-power rises occasionally above its 
value, but never sinks below it. 

On this assumption we have seen that the relative magnitudes 
of surplus-value and of price of labour-power are determined 
by three circumstances; (1) the length of the working day, or 
the extensive magnitude of labour; (2) the normal intensity of 
labour, its intensive magnitude, whereby a given quantity of 
labour is expended in a given time; (3) the productiveness of 
labour, whereby the same quantum of laliour yields, in a given 
time, a greater or less quantum of product, dependent on the 
degree of development in the conditions of production. Very 
different combinations are clearly possible, according as one of 
the three factors is constant and two variable, or two constant 
and one variable, or lastly, all three simultaneously variable. 
And the number of these combinations is augmented by the 
fact that, when these factors simultaneously vary, the amount 
and direction of their respective variations may differ. In 
what follows the chief combinations alone are considered. 

1 . Length of the working day and intensity of labour constant. 

. Productiveness of labour variable. * - 

On these assumptions the value of labour-power, and the 
magnitude of surplus-value, are determined by three laws. 

(1). A working day of given length always creates the same 
amount of value, no matter how the productiveness of labour, 

1 The uma ooaeidnred at page* 305-308 u here of courts omitted. (Note by editor 
n( ihirti viriitioo.) 
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and, with it, the mass of the product, aud the price of each 
single commodity produced, may vary. 

If tho value created by a working day of 12 hours be, say, 
six skillings, then, although the mass of the articles produced 
varies with the productiveness of labour, the only result is that 
the value represented by six shillings is spread over a groater 
or less number of articles. 

(2.) Surplus-value and the value of labour-power vary in 
opposite directions. A variation in the productiveness ol" 
labour, its increase or diminution, causes a variation in thp. 
opposite direction in the value, of labour-power, and in the 
same direction in surplus-value. 

The value created by a working day of 12 hours is a constant 
quantity, say, six shillings. This constant quantity is the sum 
of the surplus-value plus the value of the labour-power, which 
latter value the labourer replaces by an equivalent. It is 
eeli-evident, that if a constant quantity consist of two parts, 
neither of them can increase without the other diminishing. 
Let the two parts at starting be equal; 3 shillings value of 
labour-power, 3 shillings surplus-value. Then the value of 
the labour-power cannot rise from three shillings to four, with¬ 
out the surplus-value falling from three shillings to two ; and 
tiie sui plus-value cannot rise from three shillings to foui, 
without the value, of labeur-power falling from three shillings 
to two. Under these circumstances, therefore, no change can 
take place in the absolute magnitude, either of the surplus 
value, or of the value of labour-power, without a simultaneous 
change in their relative magnitudes, i.e., relatively to each 
other. It is impossible for them to rise or fall simultaneously 

Further, the value of labour-power cannot fall, and con¬ 
sequently surplus-value cannot rise, without a rise in the pro- 
•tinctiveness of labour. For instance, in the above case, the’ 
value of the labour-power cannot sink from three shillings 
to two, unless an increase in the productiveness of labour 
makes it possible to produce in 4 hours (he same quantity of 
necessaries as previously required 6 hours to produce. On 
the other hand, the value of the labour-power cannot rise 
from three shLliifgs to four, without a decrease in the pro- 
12 L 
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ductiveness of labour,' whereby eight hours become requisite 
to produce the same quantity of necessaries, for the production 
of which six hours previously sufficed. It follows from this, 
that an increase in the productiveness of labour causes a fall 
in the value of labour-power and a consequent rise in surplus- 
value, while, on the other hand, a decrease in such productive¬ 
ness causes a rise in the value of labour-power, and a fall in 
surplus-value. 

In formulating this law,Ricardo overlooked one circumstance; 
'although a change in the magnitude of the surplus-value or 
surplus-labour causes a change in the opposite direction in the 
magnitude of the value of labour-power, or in the quantity of 
necessary labour, it by no means follows that they vary in the 
same proportion. They do increase or diminish by the same 
quantity. But their proportional increase or diminution de¬ 
pends on their original magnitudes before the change in the 
productiveness of labour took place. If the value of the labour- 
power be 4 shillings, or the necessary labour-time 8 hours, and 
the surplus-value be 2 shillings, or the surplus-labour 4 hours, 
and if, in consequence of an increase in the productiveness of 
labour, the value of the labour-power fall to 8 shillings, or the 
necessary labour to 6 hours, the surpluB-value will rise to 3 
shillings, or the surplus-labour to 6 hours. The same quantity, 
1 shilling or 2 hours, is added in one case and subtracted in 
the other. But the proportional change of magnitude is 
different in each case. While the value of the labour-power 
falls from 4 shillings to 3, i.e., by J or 25%, the surplus-value 
rises from 2 shillings to 3, i.e., by $ or 50%. It therefore 
follows that the proportional increase or diminution in surplus- 
value, consequent on a given change in the productiveness of 
labour, depends on the original magnitude of that portion of 
the working day which embodies itself in surplus-value; {fie 
smaller that portion, the greater is the proportional change; 
the greater that portion, the less is the proportional change. 

(3.) Increase or diminution in surplus-value is always conse¬ 
quent on, and never the cause of, the corresponding diminution 
or increase in the value of labour-power. 1 v 

1 To thin thud law MaoOullooh hat made, amongat othora, thia aboard addition. 
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Since the working-day is constant in magnitude, and » 
'represented by a value of constant magnitude, since, to every 
variation in the magnitude of surplus-value, there corresponds 
an inverse variation in the value of labour-power, and since 
the value of labour-power cannot change, except in consequence 
of a change in the productiveness of labour, it clearly follows, ‘ 
under these conditions, that every change of magnitude in 
surplus-value arises from an inverse change of magnitude in the 
value of labour-power. If, then, as we have already seen, th$r** 
can be no change of absolute magnitude in the value of labour- 
power, and in surplus-value, unaccompanied by a change in 
their relative magnitudes, so now it follows that no change in 
their relative magnitudes is possible, without a previous change 
in the absolute magnitude of the value of labour-power. 

According to the third law, a change in the magnitude of 
surplus-value, presupposes a movement in the value of labour- 
power, which movement is brought about by a variation in the 
productiveness of labour. The limit of this change is given by 
tne altered value of labour-power. Nevertheless, even when 
circumstances allow the law to operate, subsidiaty movements 
may occur. For example: if in consequence of the increased 
productiveness of labour, the value of labour-power fall from 4 
shillings to 3, or the necessary labour-time from 8 hours to 6, 
•the price of labour-power may possibly not fall below 3s. 8d., 
3s. 6d., or 3s. 2d., and the surplus-value consequently not rise 
above 3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., or 3s. lOd. The amount of this fall, the 
lowest limit of which is 3 shillings (the new value of labour- 
power), depends on the relative weight, which the pressure of 
capital on the one side, and the resistance of the labourer on 
the other, throws into the scale. 

^ The value of labour-power is determined by the value of a 

that a rise In surplus-value, unaccompanied by a fall In the value of labour-power, 
can occur through the abolition of taxon payable by the capitalist. The abolition of 
such taxes makes no change whatever in the quantity of surplus-value that the capi¬ 
talist extorts at first-hand from the labourer. It altera only the proportion in which 
that surplus-value is divided between himself and third persona. It consequently 
makes no alteration whatever in the relation between surplus value m<l va!»h> of 
labour-power. Miw<u I Inch's exception therefore proves only his mwapprWu n«ou of 
tue rule, a misfortune that as oiti*ii& happens to hun in the vul ,'ur.vitiou udo, 
.as it does to J. E. Say in the mlgausutiun of Adam Smith 
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given quantity of necessaries. It is the value and not the 
mass of these necessaries that varies with the productiveness 
of labour. It is, however, possible that, owing to an increase 
of productiveness, both the labourer and the capitalist may 
simultaneously be able to appropriate a greater quantity of 
these necessaries, without any change in the price of labour- 
power or in surplus-value. If the value of labour-power be 3 
shillings, and the necessary labour-time amount to G hours, if 
the surplus-value likewise be 3 shillings, and the surpluB- 
labour 6 hours, then if the productiveness of labour were 
doubled without altering the ratio of necessary labour to 
surplus-labour, there would bo no change of magnitude in 
surplus-value and price of labour-power. The only result 
would be that each of them would represent twice as many 
use-values as before; these use-values being twice as cheap a# 
before. Although labour-power would be unchanged in price, 
it would be above its value. If, however, the price of labour- 
power had fallen, not to Is. 6d., the lowest possible point con¬ 
sistent with its new value, but to 2s. lOd. or 2s. 6d., still this 
lower price would represent an increased mass of necessaries. 
In this way it is possible with an increasing productiveness of 
labour, for the price of labour-power to keep on falling, and 
yet this fall to be accompanied by a constant growth in the 
mass of the labourer’s means of subsistence. But even in such 
case, the fall in the value of labour-power would cause a corre¬ 
sponding rise of surplus-value, and thus the abyss between the 
labourer’s position and that of the capitalist would keep 
widening. 1 

Ricardo was the first who accurately formulated the three 
laws we have above stated. But he falls into the following 
errors: (I) he looks upon the special conditions under which-, 
these laws hold good as the general and sole conditions of 
capitalist production. He knows no change, either in the 
length of the working day, or in the intensity of labour; con- 

1 “When an alteration takes place in the productiveness of industry, and that 
ffther more or less is produced by a given quantity of labour and capital, the propor¬ 
tion of wages may obviously vary, whilst the quantity, which that proportion repre¬ 
sents, remains the r une, or the quantity may vary, whilst the proportion remain* 
the same.” (“ Outlines of Political Economy,” &o., p. 67.) 
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aequently with him there can be only one variable factor, viz., 
the productiveness of labour; (2), and this errors vitiates his 
analysis much more than (1), he has not, any more than have 
the other economists, investigated surplus-value as such, i.e., in¬ 
dependently of its particular forms, such as profit, rent, &e. He 
therefore confounds together the laws of the rate of surplus- 
value and the laws of the rate of profit. The rate of profit is, 
as we have already said, the ratio of the surplus-value to the 
total capital advanced; the rate of surplus-value is the ratio 
■of the surplus-value to the variable part of that capital** 
Assume that a capital C of £500 is made up of raw material, 
instruments of labour, &c. (c) to the amount of £400; and of 
wages (v) to the amount of £100; and further, that the surplus- 
value (s)=£100. Then we have rate of surplus-value ‘ = 
- 7 Z = 100 %- But the rate of profit -=-££ = 20%. It is, 
besides, obvious that the rate of profit may depend on circum¬ 
stances that in no way affect the rate of surplus-value. I 
shall show in Book III. that, with a given rate of surplus- 
value, we may have any number of rates of profit, and that various 
rates of surplus-value may, under given conditions, express 
themselves in a single rate of profit. 


IL Working-day constant. Productiveness of labour constant. 

Intensity of labour variable. 

Increased intensity of labour means increased expenditure 
of labour in a given time. Hence a working-day of more 
intense labour is embodied in more products than is one of less 
intense labour, the length of each day being the same. In- 
• creased productiveness of labour also, it is true, will supply 
more products in a given working-day. But in this latter case, 
the value of each single product falls, for it costs less labour 
than before; in the former case, that value remains unchanged, 
for each article cost3 the same labour as before. Here wo have 
an increase in the number of products, unaccompanied by a 
fall in their mdyridual prices: as their number increases, so 
does the sum of their prices. But in the case of uicrossed 
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productiveness, a given value is spread over a greater mass of 
products. Hence the length of the working-day being con¬ 
stant, a day’s labour of increased intensity will be incorporated 
in an increased value, and, the value of money remaining un¬ 
changed, in more money. The value created varies with the 
extent to which the intensity of labour deviates from its 
normal intensity in the society. A given working-day, there¬ 
fore, no longer creates a constant, but a variable value; in a 
day of 12 hours of ordinary intensity, the value created is, say 
? shillings, but with increased intensity, the value created may 
be 7, 8, or more shillings. It is clear that, if the value created 
by a day’s labour increases from, say, 6 to 8 shillings, then the 
two parts into which this value is dividod, viz., price of labour- 
power and surplus-value, may both ol' them increase simul¬ 
taneously, and either equally or unequally. They may both 
simultaneously increase from S shillings to 4. Here, the rise 
in the price of labour-power does not necessarily imply that 
the price has risen above the value of labour-power. On the 
contrary, the rise in price may be accompanied by a fall in 
value. This occurs whenever the rise in the price of labour- 
power does not compensate for its increased wear and tear. 

We know that, with transitory exceptions, a change in the 
productiveness of labour does not cause any change in the 
value of labour-power, nor consequently in the magnitude of 
surplus-value, unless the products of the industries affected are 
articles habitually consumed by the labourers. In the present 
case this condition no longer applies. For when the variation 
is either in the duration or in the intensity of labour, there is 
always a corresponding change in the magnitude of the value 
created, independently of the nature of the article in which 
that value is embodied. 

If the intensity of labour were to increase simultaneously ^ 
and equally in every branch of industry, then the new and 
higher degree of intensity would become the normal degree for 
the society, and would therefore cease to bo taken account o£. 
Rut still, even then, the intensity of labour would be different 
in different countries, and would modify the international 
application of the law of value. The more intense working- 
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day of one nation would be represented by a greater sum of 
money than would the leas intense day of another nation. 1 

ILL Productiveness and Intensity of Labour eonetant. Length 
of the working-day variable. 

The working-day may vary in two ways. It may be made 
either longer or shorter. From our present data, and within 
the limits of the assumptions made on p. 528 we obtain the 
following laws: . m* 

(1.) The working-day creates a greater or less amount of 
value in proportion to its length—thus, a variable and not a 
constant quantity of value. 

(2.) Every change in the relation between the magnitudes 
of surplus value and of the value of labour-power arises from 
a change in the absolute magnitude of the.surplus-labour, and 
consequently of the surplus-value. 

(3.) The absolute value of labour-power can change only in 
consequence of the reaction exercised by the prolongation of 
surplus-labour upon the wear and tear of labour-power. Every 
change in this absolute value is therefore the effect, but never 
the, cause, of a change in the magnitude of surplus-value. 

We begin with the case in which the working-day is 
shortened. 

(1.) A shortening of the working-day under the conditions 
given above, leaves the value of labour-power, and with it, the 
necessary labour-time, unaltered. It reduces the surplus- 
labour and surplus-value. Along with the absolute magnitude 
of the latter, its relative magnitude also falls, i.e., its magnitude 
relatively to the value of labour-power whose magnitude re- 
mains unaltered. Only by lowering the price of labour-power 
below its value could the capitalist save himself harmless. 

> “ All thing! being equal, the English m&nsfeotnrer oan turn oat a considerably 
huger amount of work In » given time then e foreign mennfeotarer, eo maeh ee to 
eoanterbelenoe the difference of the working-days, between SO hours e week here, 
end 72 or 80 elsewhere.'' (Bep. of Imp. of Foot, for Slst Oct. 1865, p. 86.) The 
meet infallible means for rednoing this qualitative difference between the English 
and Continental • orking hoar would be e law shortening quantitatively the length 
sff the working-day in Continental factories. 
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All the usual arguments against the shortening of the 
working-day, assume that it takes place under the conditions 
we have here supposed to exist; but in reality the very con¬ 
trary is the case: a change in the productiveness and intensity 
of labour either precedes, or immediately follows, a shortening 
of the working-day. 1 

(2.) Lengthening of the working-day. Let the necessary 
labour-time be 6 hours, or the value of labour-power 3 shillings; 
also let the surplus-labour be 6 hours or the surplus-value 3 
e'hjllings. The whole working-day then amounts to 12 hours 
and is embodied in a value of 6 shillings. If, now, the working- 
day be lengthened by 2 hours and the price of labour-power 
remain unaltered, the surplus-value increases both absolutely 
and relatively. Although there is no absolute change in the 
value of labour-power, it suffers a relative fall. Under the 
conditions assumed in I. there could not be a change of relative 
magnitude in the value of labour-power without a change i» 
its absolute magnitude. Here, on the contrary, the change of 
relative magnitude in the value of labour-power is the result of 
the change of absolute magnitude in surplus-value. 

Since the value in which a day’s labour is embodied, increases 
with the length of that day, it is evident that the surplus- 
value and the price of labour-power may simultaneously in¬ 
crease, either by equal or unequal quantities. This simul¬ 
taneous increase is therefore possible in two cases, one, the 
actual lengthening of the working-day, the other, an increase 
in the intensity of labour unaccompanied by such lengthening. 

When the working-day is prolonged, the price of labour- 
power may fall below its value, although that price be nomin¬ 
ally unchanged or even rise. The value of a day’s labour- 
power, is, as will be remembered, estimated from its normal 
average duration,-or from the normal duration of life among 
the labourers, and from corresponding normal transformations 
of organised bodily matter into motion,* in conformity with the 

1 “There ore compensating oiroumstanoee .... which the working of the Tea 
Hoars' Aot has brought to light.” (Rep. of Insp. of Fact, for 1st Dec. 1848, p. 7.) 

s “ The amount of labour which a man had undergone in the course of hourt 
might be approximately arrived at by an examination of the chyraical changes which 
had taken place in his body, changed forms in matter indicating the anterior exersias 
of dynamic force.” (Drove: “ On the Correlation of Physioal lorces.”) 
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nature of man. Up to a certain point, the increased wear and 
tear of labour-power, inseparable from a lengthened working- 
day, may be compensated by higher wages. But beyond this 
point the wear and tear increases in geometrical progression, 
and every condition suitable for the normal reproduction and 
functioning of labour-power is suppressed. The price of 
labour-power and the degree of its exploitation cease to be 
commensurable quantities. 

IV .—Simultaneous variations in the duration, productiveness, 
and intensity of labour. 

It is obvious that a large number of combinations are here 
possible. Any two of the factors may vary and the third 
remain constant, or all three may vary at once. They may 
vary either in the same or in different degrees, in the same or m 
opposite directions, with the result that the variations counter¬ 
act one another, either wholly or in part. Nevertheless the 
analysis of every possible case is easy in view of the results 
given in I., IL, and ILL The effect of every possible combin¬ 
ation may be found by treating each factor in turn as variable, 
and the other two constant for the time being. We shall, 
therefore, notice, and that briefly, but two important easea 

(l). Diminishing productiveness of labour with a simultaneous 
lengthening of the working-day. 

In speaking of diminishing productiveness of labour, we here 
refer to diminution in those industries whose products deter¬ 
mine the value of labour-power; such a diminution, for 
•flffample, as resftlts from decreasing fertility of the soil, and 
from the corresponding dearness of its products. Take the 
working-day at 12 hours and the value created by it at 6 
shillings, of which one half replaces the value of the labour- 
power, the other forms the surplus-value. Suppose, in conse¬ 
quence of the increased dearness of the products of the soil, 
•that the value of labour-power rises from 3 shillings to 4, and 
'therefore the necessary labour-tim from 6 hours to 8. If there 
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be no change in the length of the working-day, the surplus- 
labour would fall from 6 hours to 4, the surplus-value from & 
shillings to 2. If the day be lengthened by 2 hours, i.e., from 
12 hours to 14, the surplus-labour remains at 6 hours, the 
surplus-value at 6 shillings, but the surplus-value decreases 
compared with the value of labour-power, as measured by 
the necessary labour-time. If the day be lengthened by 4 
hours, viz., from 12 hours to 16, the proportional magnitudes 
of surplus-value and value of labour-power, of surplus-labour 
te 'xmd necessary labour, continue unchanged, but' the absolute 
magnitude of surplus-value rises from 3 shillings to 4, that of 
the surplus-labour from 6 hours to 8, an increment of 33J%. 
Therefore, with diminishing productiveness of labour and a 
simultaneous lengthening of the working-day, the absolute 
magnitude of surplus-value may continue unaltered, at the 
same time that its relative magnitude diminishes; its relative 
magnitude may continue unchanged, at the same time that its 
absolute magnitude increases; and, provided the lengthening 
of the day be sufficient, both may increase. 

In the period between 1799 and 1816 the increasing price of 
provisions led in England to a nominal rise in wages, although 
the real wages, expressed in the necessaries of life, fell From 
this fact West and Ricardo drew the conclusion, that the 
diminution in the productiveness of agricultural labour had 
brought about a fall in the rate of surplus-value, and they 
made this assumption of a fact that existed only in their 
imaginations, the starting-point of important investigations 
into the relative magnitudes of wages, profits, and rent But, 
as a matter of fact, surplus-value had at that time, thanks to 
the incr eased intensity of labour, and to the prolong tion of the 
working-day, increased both in absolute and relative magnitude. 
This was the period in which the right to prolong the hours of 
labour to an outrageous extent was established f the period 

1 “Oom and labour rarely maroh quite abreast; but there ia an obrioui limit, be¬ 
yond which they cannot be separated. With regard to the unusual exertions made- 
hj the la louring ftlasnfls in periods of dearness, which produce the fall f wages noticed 
In \ be evi denoe ** (namely, before the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 1814-lfi),, 
M they arc* moat meritorious in the individuals, and certainly favou; the growth at* 
capital. But no mao of humanity oould wi«h to see th«m constant .nd unremitted. 
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that was especially characterised by an accelerated accumula¬ 
tion of capital here, by pauperism there. 1 

(2) Increasing intensity and productiveness of labour with 
simultaneous shortening of the working-day. 

Increased productiveness and greater intensity of labour, 
both have a like effect. They both augment the mass of 
articles produced in a given time. Both, therefore, shorten that 
portion of the working-day which the labourer needs to produce** 
bis means of subsistence or their equivalent The minimum 
length of the working-day is fixed by this necessary but contrac¬ 
tile portion of it If the whole working-day were to shrink to the 
length of this portion, surplus-labour would vanish, a consum¬ 
mation utterly impossible under the regime of capital. Only 
by suppressing the capitalist form of production could the 
length of the working-day be reduced to the necessary labour¬ 
time. But, even in that case, the latter would extend its 
limits. On the one hand, because the notion of “means of 
subsistence” would considerably expand, and the labourer 

They are most admirable m a temporary relief ; but if they were constantly in action, 
i&notn of a similar kind would result from them, as from the population of a oouutry 
king pushed to the rery extreme limitB of its food.” (Malthus : “ Inquiry into the 
Nature and Progress of Rent,” Lond., 1815., p. 48, note.) All honoar to Mai thus 
that he lays stress on the lengthening of the hours of labour, a fact to which he else¬ 
where in bis pamphlet draws attention, while Ricardo and others, iu face of the most 
notorious facts, make invariability in the length of the working-day the ground-work 
of all their investigations. But the conservative interests, which Malthus served, pre¬ 
vented him from seeing that an unlimited prolongation of the working-day, combined 
with an extraordinary development of machinery, and the exploitation of women and 
children, must inevitably have made a great portion of the working class “super¬ 
numerary,” particularly whenever the war should have ceased, and the monopoly of 
England in tbo markets of the world should have come to an end. It was, of course, 
far more convenient, and much more in conformity with the interests of the ruling 
whom Malthus adored like a true priest, to explain this “ over-population ” 
by the eternal laws of Nature, rather than by the historical laws of oapitaliat 
production. 

1 “ A principal cause of the increase of capital, during the war, proceeded from the 
greater exertions, and perhaps the greater privations of the labouring classes, the most 
numerous iu every society. More women and ohildreu were compelled by necessitous 
airouxnstances, to enter upon laborious occupations , and former workmen were, from 
the same cause, obliged to devote a greater portion of their time to increase produc¬ 
tion.” (Essays on Ffi. Ebon., in which are illustrated the principal causes of the 
present national distress. Lend., 1830, p. 248.) 
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would lay claim to an altogether different standard of life. 
On the other hand, because a part of what is now surplus- 
labour, would then count as necessary labour; I mean the 
labour of forming a fund for reserve and accumulation. 

The more the productiveness of labour increases, the more 
can the working-day be shortened; and the more the working- 
day is shortened, the more can the intensity of labour increase. 
From a social point of view, the productiveness increases in 
the same ratio as the economy of labour, which, in its tuna, 
.includes not only economy of the means of production, but also 
the avoidance of all useless labour. The capitalist mode of 
production, while on the one hand, enforcing economy in eaeh 
individual business, on the other hand, begets, by its anarehioai 
system of competition, the most outrageous squandering of 
labour-power and of the social means ot production, not to 
mention the creation of a vast number of employments, at 
present indispensable, but in themselves superfluous. 

The intensity and productiveness of labour being given, the 
time which society is bound to devote to material production 
is shorter, and as a consequence, the time at its disposal for 
the free development, intellectual and social, of the in¬ 
dividual is greater, in proportion as the work is more and more 
evenly divided among all the able-bodied members of society, 
and as a particular class is more and more deprived of the 
power to shift the natural burden of labour from its own 
shoulders to those of another layer of society. In this direc¬ 
tion, the shortening of the working-day finds at last a limit in 
the generalisation of labour. In capitalist society spare time 
is acquired for one class by converting the whole life-time of 
the masses into labour-time. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


VARIOUS FORMULAS FOR THE RATE OF SURPLUS-VALUES 


We have seen that the rate of Burplus-value is represented by 
the following formulae. 

Sorplua-v&lue / ■ \ _ Btirplui-value _ Surplui-labour 
Variable Capital V * ) ~ Value of labour-power ~~ Neoewary labour 

The two first of these formulae represent, as a ratio of values^ - ’” 1 
that which, in the third, is represented as a ratio of the times 
during which those values are produced. These formulae, 
supplementary the one to the other, are rigorously definite and 
correct. We therefore find them substantially, but not con¬ 
sciously, worked out in classical political economy. There 
we meet with the following derivative formulae. 

11 Snrplut Wxrar _ Sorplni-nlua_ Surpliu-prodoot 

‘ Working-day — Vain# of the Product — Total Product 

One and the same ratio is here expressed as a ratio of 
labour-times, of the values in which those labour-times are 
embodied, and of the products in which those values exist. It 
is of course understood that, by “ Value of the Product,” is 
meant only the value newly created in a working-day, the 
constant part of the value of the product being excluded. 

In all of these formulae (II.), the actual degree of exploita¬ 
tion of labour, or the rate of surplus-value, is falsely expressed. 
Let the working-day be 12 hours. Then, making the same 
assumptions as in former instances, the real degree of ex¬ 
ploitation of labour will be represented in the following pro- 
jportions. 

6 hoof gurplue-labour __ Burplm-val ue of 8 ih. 1fifl'V 
6 bomn neoewary labour Variable Capital of 8 ah# * /o 


From formula IL we get very differently, 


t hoar# #arpla#-Ubonr _ Surplm -rtlne of 3 »h. 
Working-day of 12 hour* Value created of 6*k 


50% 


These derivative formula express, in reality, only the pro¬ 
portion in which the working-day, or the value produced by 
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it, is divided between capitalist and labourer. If they are to 
be treated as direct expressions of the degree of self-expansion 
of capital, the following erroneous law would hold good: Sur¬ 
plus-labour or surplus-value can never reach 100%.* Siuoo 
the surplus-labour is only an aliquot part of the working-day, 
or since surplus-value is only an aliquot part of the value 
created, the surplus-labour must necessarily be always less 
than the working-day, or the surplus-value always less than 
the total value created. In order, however, to attain the 
ratio of 100: 100 they must be equal In order that the 
surplus-labour may absorb the whole day (ie., an average day 
of any week or year), the necessary labour must sink to zero. 
But if the necessary labour vanish, so too does the surplus- 
labour, since it is only a function of the former. The ratio 
or ggjj (Jj ere f or0 never reach the limit of 

, still less rise to But not so the rate of surplus- 

value, the real degree of exploitation of labour. Take, e.g., the 
estimate of L de Lavergne, according to which the English 
agricultural labourer gets only $, the capitalist (farmer) on the 
other hand § of the product’ or of its value, apart from the 
question of how the booty is subsequently divided between the 

1 r J has, e.p. t In “ Dritter Brief an v. Kirchmann von Rodbertos. Widerlegung dee 
Ricardo’sohen Theorie von der Grundrente und Begrundung einer neuen Renten- 
theorie. Berlin, 1851." I shall return to this letter later on; in spite of it* 
erroneous theory of rent, It sees through the nature of oapitaliat production. 

Note by the Editor of the 3rd Edition. It may be seen from this how favourably 
Marx judged his predecessors, whenever he found in them real progress, or new and 
sound ideas. The subsequent publication of Rodbertus’ letters to Rad. Meyer has 
shown that the above acknowledgment by Marx wants restricting to some extent. 
In those letters this passage oocurs: “Capital must be rescued not only from labour, 
but from itself, and that will be best effected, by treating the acts of the industrial 
capitalist as economical and political functions, that have been delegated to him 
with his capital, and by treating his profit as a form of salary, because we still know 
no other social organisation. But salaries may be regulated, and may also boredueed 
if they take too much from wages. The irruption of Marx into Society, as 1 may caEh 
uis book, must be warded off. . . . Altogether, Marx’s book is not so muoh an in¬ 
vestigation into capital, as a polemic against the present form of capital, a form 
which he confounds with the oonoept itself of oapitaL" (Briefe, Ac., von Dr. Rodbertus- 
Jagetzow, herausgg. von Dr. RuJ. Meyer, Berlin, 1881,1. Bd. p. 11L, 48. Brief von 
Rodbertus.). To such ideological oommonplaoes did the bold attack by Rodbertus in 
h,.t “ N»«i d Mi 'rs ” finally dwindle down. 

• That part of the product which merely replaces the constant nnpitnl advanced, is 

ukit<c left out in this calculation Mr L. de l>vvergne, i bUnti adrau'r of Eng* 
.and in inclined to estimate fc:*e ’‘M" of the caj ueii.it too low. than ion high. 
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•capitalist, the landlord and others. According to this, the sur¬ 
plus-labour of the English agricultural labourer is to his 
necessary labour as 3: 1, which gives a rate of exploitation of 
300 %. 

The favourite method of treating the working-day as con¬ 
stant in magnitude became, through the use of the formul® 
II., a fixed usage, because in them surplus-labour is always 
compared with a working-day of given length. The same 
holds good when the repartition of the value produced is ex¬ 
clusively kept in sight. The working-day that has alreaiy^, 
been realised in a given value, must necessarily be a day of 
given length. 

The habit of representing surplus-value and value of labour- 
power as fractions of the value created—a habit that originates 
in the capitalist mode of production itself, and whose import 
will hereafter be disclosed—conceals the very transaction that 
characterises capital, namely the exchange of variable capital 
for li ving labour-power, and the consequent exclusion of the 
labourer from the product Instead of the real fact, we have 
♦he false semblance of an association, in which labourer and 
capitalist divide the product in proportion to the different ele¬ 
ments which they respectively contribute towards its for¬ 
mation. 1 

Moreover, the formula II. can at any time be reconverted 
into formulas L If, for instance, we have then 

the necessary labour-time being 12 hours less the surplus-' 
labour of 6 hours, we get the following result, 

Surplus-labou r of 6 ho ur* _ 100 
Necessary labour of 6 Louth - 100 

There is a third formula which I have occasionally already 
j- tioipated ; it is 

TTT Surplus-value _ Surplus-labour __ Unpaid labour 
^ ** Value of labour-power Necessary labour "" Paid labour 

1 All wall-developed forma of capitalist production being forma of co-operation, 
nothing ia, of ooora, easier, than to make abstraction from their antagonistic 
character, and to transfoi in them by a word into homo form of free association, as in 
done by A. d9 Laborde iD ** Do rjSupnt do PAsaociation dans toua leu intcrftta do la 
aommuiuiutA” 3V via 1818. II. Carey, the Yankee, occasionally performs thia coo- 
jqriag trick with like success, even with the relations resulting from slavery. 
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After the investigations we have given above, it is no longer 
posable to be misled, by the formula > * nto con ~ 

duding, that the capitalist pays for labour and not for labour- 
power. This formula is only a popular expression for 
The capitalist pays the value, so far as price co¬ 
incides with value, of the labour-power, and receives in ex¬ 
change the disposal of the living labour-power itself. His 
usufruct is spread over two periods During one the labourer 
produces a value that is only equal to the value of his labour- 
«,j)ower: he produces its equivalent Thus the capitalist re¬ 
ceives in return for bis advance of the price of the labour- 
power, a product of the same price. It is the same as if he 
had bought the product ready made in the market During 
the other period, the period of surplus-labour, the usufruct ol 
the labour-power creates a value for the capitalist, that costs 
him no equivalent 1 This expenditure of labour-power 
comes to him gratis. In this sense it is that surplus-labour 
can be called unpaid labour. 

Capital, therefore, is not only, as Adam Smith says, the com¬ 
mand over labour. It is essentially the command over unpaid 
labour. All surplus-value, whatever particular form (profit, 
interest, or rent), it may subsequently crystallise into, is in sub¬ 
stance the materialisation of unpaid labour. The secret of the 
self-expansion of capital resolves itself into having the disposal 
of a definite quantity of other people’s unpaid labour. 

Although the Phjrioorate oould not penetrate the myitery ot lurplue-valuo, jot 
"thii muoh wii dear to them, Tix., that it ia “ onerioheaae indtpendauto et disponible 
qnU (the poaaeaaor) n’a point aohette et qu*U rend.” (Turgot i “ Etflexnne nr In¬ 
formation et is Distribution dee Eicheeaea," p. U.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE VALUE (AND RESPECTIVELY THE 
PRICE) OF LABOUR-POWER INTO WAGES. 

O N the surface of bourgeois society the wage of the labourer 
appears as the price of labour, a certain quantity of money 
that is paid for a certain quantity of labour. Thus people 
speak of the value of labour and call its expression in money 
its necessary or natural price. On the other hand they speak 
of the market prices of labour, <.«., prices oscillating above or 
below its natural price. 

But what is the value of a commodity ? The objective form 
of the social labour expended in its production. And how do 
we measure the quantity of this value ? By the quantity of 
the labour contained in it. How then is the value, e.g., of a 12 
hours’ working day to be determined ? By the 12 working 
hours contained in a working day of 12 hours, which is an 
absurd tautology. 1 

In order to be sold as a commodity in the market, labour 

1 "Mr. Ricardo, ingeniously enough, avoids a difficulty whioh, on a first view, 
threaten! to encumber hit doctrine, that value depends on the quantity of labour em¬ 
ployed in production. If this principle ii rigidly adhered to, it follows that the value 
labour depends on the quantity of labour employed in producing it—which is 
evidently absurd. By a dexterous turn, therefore, Mr. Ricardo makes the value of 
labour depend on the quantity of labour required to produce wages; or, to give him 
the benefit of his own language, he maintains, that the value of labour is to be 
estimated by the quantity of labour required to produce wages; by which he means 
the quantity of labour required to produce the money or commodities given to the 
labourer. This is similar to saying, that the value of cloth is estimated, not by the 
quantity of laboui bestowed on its production, but by the quantity of labour bestowed 
on the production of tl^e silver, for which the cloth is exchanged.” (A. Critical Dis¬ 
course on the Nature, Ac., of Value, p. 50, 51.) 

‘2 M 
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must at all events exist before it is sold. But could tbe 
labourer give it an independent objective existence, be would 
sell a commodity and not labour. 1 

Apart from these contradictions, a direct exchange of money, 
i.e., of realized labour, with living labour would either do away 
with the law of value which only begins to develop itself freely 
on the basis of capitalist production, or do away with capitalist 
production itself, which rests directly on wage-labour. The 
working day of 12 hours embodies itself, e.g., in a money value 
6f 6s. Either equivalents are exchanged, and then the labourer 
receives 6s. for 12 hours’ labour; tbe price of his labour would 
be equal to the price of his product In this case he produces 
no surplus-value for the buyer of his labour, the 6s. are not 
transformed into capital, the basis of capitalist production 
vanishes. But it is on this very oasis that he sells his labour 
and that his labour is wage-labour. Or else he receives for 12 
hours’ labour less than 6s., i.e., less than 12 hours’ labour. 
Twelve hours’ labour are exchanged against 10, 6, &c., hours’ 
labour. This equalisation of unequal quantities not merely 
does away with the determination of value. Such a self-de¬ 
structive contradiction cannot be in any way even enunciated 
or formulated as a law.* 

It is of no avail to deduce the exchange of more labour 
against less, from their difference of form, the one being 
realized, the other living.‘ This is the more absurd as the 

1 “ If you call labour a commodity, it is not like a commodity which is first pro¬ 
duced in order to exchange, and then brought to market where it must exchange with 
other commodities according to the respective quantities of each which there may be 
in the market at the time; labour is created the moment it is brought to market; 
nay, it is brought to market before it is created.” (Observations on some Verbal 
Disputes, etc., pp. 75, 76.) 

3 “Treating labour as a commodity, and capital, the produoe of labour, as another, 
then, if the values of these two commodities were regulated by equal quantities of 
labour, a given amount of labour would . . . exchange for that quantity of capiftt 
which had been produced by the same amount of labour; antecedent labour would 
. . . exohange for the same amount as present labour. But the value of labour in 
relation to other commodities ... is determined not by equal quantities of labour." 
(E. G. Wakefield in his edition of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” vol. i., London, 
1836, p. 231, note.) 

» “ II a fallu convenir (a new edition of the contrat social!) que toutes les fois qu^l 
6changerait du travail fait oontre du travail 4 faire, le dernier (le capitaliste) aurait 
une valeur supdrieure au premier” (le travailleur). Simoide (i.e., Sismondi), “D* 
la Bichesse Commercials,” Gendve, 1803, t. 1, p. 37. 
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value of a commodity is determined not by the quantity of 
labour actually realized in it, but by the quantity of living 
labour necessary for its production. A commodity represents, 
say 6 working hours. If an invention is made by which it can be 
produced in 3 hours, the value, even of the commodity already 
produced, falls by half. It represents now 3 hours of social 
labour instead of the 6 formerly necessary. It is the quantity 
of labour required for its production, not the realized form of 
that labour, by which the amount of the value of a commodity 
is determined. 

That which comes directly face to face with the possessor of 
money on the market, is in fact not labour, but the labourer. 
What the latter sells is his labour-power. As soon as his 
labour actually begins, it has already ceased to belong to him; 
it can therefore no longer be sold by him. Labour is the sub¬ 
stance, and the immanent measure of value, but has itself no 
value. 1 

In the expression " value of labour,” the idea of value is not 
only completely obliterated, but actually reversed. It is an 
expression as imaginary as the value of the earth. These 
imaginary expressions, arise, however, from the relations of pro¬ 
duction themselves. They are categories for the phenomenal 
forms of essential relations. That in their appearance things 
often represent themselves in inverted form is pretty well 
known in every science except political economy.* 


1 “ Labour the exclusive standard of value ... the creator of all wealth, no 00 m* 
■ modify." Th. Hodgskin, 1. c. p. 18G. 

* On the other hand, the attempt to explain such expressions as merely poetio 
license only shows the impotence of the analysis. Hence, in answer to Proudhon’s 
phrase ; “ Le travail est dit v&loir, non pas cn tant que marchandise lui mfime, mail 
en vue des valeurs qu’on suppose renfermGes puissanciellement en lui. La valeur du 
^tpavail est une expression figurGe, ” Ac., I have remarked: “ Dans le travail-marohandise 
qui est d’une rGalitG effrayante, il (Proudhon) ne voit qu’une ellipse grammaticale. 
I)onc, toute la sociGtG actuelle, fondde sur le travail-marchandise, est dGsormais 
foudee sur une lioenBe poGtique, sur une expression figurGe. La sociGtG veut-elle 
‘ Glimmer tons lea inconvenient*, ’ qui la travaillent, eh bien! qu’elle Glimine les 
termes malsonnants, qu’elle change de langage, et pour oela elle n’a qu’ i s'adresser 
Al’Acadeinie pour lui demander une nouvelle edition de son dictionnaire.” (Karl 
Marx. “ MisGre de la Philosophic,” p. 34, 35.) It is naturally still more convenient 
to understand by valup nothing at all. Then one can without difficulty subsume 
everything under this category. Thus, e.p M J. B. Say; what is “ valeur ? ” Answer. 
“ O’est ce qu’une choBe vaut,” and what i6“pr.x?” Answer; “La valeur d'une 
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Classical political economy borrowed from every-day life the 
category “ price of labour ” without further criticism, and then 
simply asked the question, how is this price determined ? It 
soon recognized that the change in the relations of demand 
and supply explained in regard to the price of labour, as of all 
other commodities, nothing except its changes, it., the oscilla¬ 
tions of the market price above or below a certain mean. If 
demand and supply balance, the oscillation of prices ceases, all 
other conditions remaining the same. But then demand and 
supply also cease to explain anything. The price of labour, at 
the moment when demand and supply are in equilibrium, is its 
natural price, determined independently of the relation of de¬ 
mand and supply. And how this price is determined, is just 
the question. Or a larger period of oscillations in the markets 
price is taken, e.g., a year, and they are found to cancel one the 
other, leaving a mean average quantity, a relatively constant 
magnitude. This had naturally to be determined otherwise 
than by its own compensating variations. This price which 
always finally predominates over the accidental market-prices 
of labour and regulates them, this “ necessary price ” (physio¬ 
crats) or “ natural price " of labour (Adam Smith) can, as with 
all other commodities, be nothing else than its value expressed 
in money. In this way political economy expected to pene¬ 
trate athwart the accidental prices of labour, to the value of 
labour. As with other commodities, this value was determined 
by the cost of production. But what is the cost of production 
—of the labourer, ie., the cost of producing or reproducing the. 
labourer himself? This question unconsciously substituted 
itself in political economy for the original one; for the search 
after the cost of production of labour as such turned in a circle 
and never left the spot What economists therefore call value of 
labour, is in fact the value of labour-power, as it exists in the 
personality of the labourer, which is as different from its 
function, labour, as a machine is from the work it performs. 
Occupied with the difference between the market-price of 

choae oiprimfee en monnaie.” And why has “le travail de la terre . . . ana 
valeur ? Tarce qu’on y met un prix." Therefore value is what a thing ia worth, and 
(he land baa It* “value,” because its value is “expressed in money.” This is, 
anyhow, a very simple way ol explaining the why and the wheiefore of things. 
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labour and its so-called value, with the relation of this value 
to the rate of profit, and to the values of the commodities pro¬ 
duced by means of labour, &c., they never discovered that the 
course of the analysis had led not only from the market prices 
of labour to its presumed value, but had led to the resolution 
of this value of labour itself into the value of labour-power. 
Classical economy never arrived at a consciousness of the re¬ 
sults of its own analysis; it accepted uncritically the categories 
“ value of labour," “ natural price of labour,” &c., as final and 
as adequate expressions for the value-relation under con>a» 
sideration, and was thus led, as will be seen later, into inex¬ 
tricable confusion and contradiction, while it offered to the 
vulgar economists a secure basis of operations for their shallow¬ 
ness, which on principle worships appearances only. 

Let us next see how value (and price) of labour-power, 
present themselves in this transformed condition as wages. 

We know that the daily value of labour-power is calculated 
upon a certain length of the labourer’s life, to which, again, 
corresponds a certain length of working-day. Assume the 
habitual working-day as 12 hours, the daily value of labour- 
power as 3s., the expression in money of a value that embodies 
6 hours of labour. If the labourer receives 3s., then he receives 
the value of his labour-power functioning through 12 hours. 
If, now, this value of a day’s labour-power is expressed as the 
value of a day’s labour itself, we have the formula: Twelve 
hours’ labour has a value of 3s. The value of labour-power 
thus determines the value of labour, or, expressed in money, its 
necessary price. If, on the other hand, the price of labour- 
power differs from its value, in like manner the price of labour 
differs from its so-called value. 

As the value of labour is only an irrational expression for 
the value of labour-power, it follows, of courae, that the value 
of labour must always be less than the value it produces, for 
the capitalist always makes labour-power work longer than is 
necessary for the reproduction of its own value. In the above 
example, the value of the labour-power that functions through 
12 hours is 3 r, a value for the reproduction of which 6 hours 
are required The value which the labour-power produces is. 
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on the other hand, 6s., because it, in fact, functions during 12 
hours, and the value it produces depends, not on its own 
value, but on the length of time it is in action. Thus, we have 
a result absurd at first sight—that labour which creates a value 
of 68. possesses a value of 3a 1 

We see, further: The value of 3a by which a part only of the 
working-day—ie., 6 hours’ labour—is paid for, appears as the 
value or price of the whole working-day of 12 hours, which 
thus includes 6 hours unpaid for. The wage-form thus ex¬ 
tinguishes every trace of the division of the working-day into 
necessary labour and surplus-labour, into paid and unpaid 
labour. All labour appears as paid labour. In the corvde, 
the labour of the worker for himself, and his compulsory labour 
for his lord, differ in space and time in the clearest possible 
way. In slave-labour, even that part of the working-day in 
which the slave is only replacing the value of his own means 
of existence, in which, therefore, in fact, he works for himself 
alone, appears as labour for his master. All the slave’s labour 
appears as unpaid labour* In wage-labour, on the contrary, 
even surplus labour, or unpaid labour, appears as paid. Thera 
the property-relation conceals the labour of tbe slave for him¬ 
self ; here the money-relation conceals the unrequited labour 
of the wage-labourer. 

Hence, we may understand the decisive importance of the 
transformation of value and price of labour-power into the 
form of wages, or into the value and price of labour itself. 
This phenomenal form, which makes the actual relation invis¬ 
ible, and, indeed, shows the direct opposite of that relation, 
forms the basis of all the juridical notions of both labourer and 
capitalist, of all the mystifications of the capitalistic mode of 

1 Of. Zur Kritik der Politisohen (Ekonomie, p. 40, where I state that, in the pol-'' 
tiou of that work that deals with Capital, this problem will be solved : “ How does 
production, on the basis of exohange-value determined simply by labour-time, lead to 
the result that the exchange-value of labour is less than the exchange-value of its 
produot ? ” 

1 The “ Morning Star,” a London free-trade organ, naif to saiiness, protested again 
and again during the American civil war, with all the moral indignation of which 
man is capable, that the negro in the “Confederate States” worked absolutely for 
nothing. It should have compared the daiiy cost of such a “negro with that of the 
free workman in the Kant end of London. 
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production, of all its illusions as to liberty, of all the apologetic 
shifts of the vulgar economists. 

If history took a long time to get at the bottom of the 
mystery of wages, nothing, on the other hand, is more easy 
to understand than the necessity, the raison d’etre, of this 
phenomenon. 

The exchange between capital and labour at first presents 
ttself to the mind in the same guise as the buying and selling 
of all other commodities. The buyer gives a certain sum of 
money, the seller an article of a nature different from montig. 
The jurist’s consciousness recognises in this, at most, a material 
difference, expressed in the juridically equivalent formuke : 
'* Do ut des, do ut facias, fado ut des, facio ut facias.” 

Further. Exchange-value and use-value, being intrin¬ 
sically incommensurable magnitudes, the expressions " value of 
labour,” “ price of labour,” do not seem more irrational than the 
expressions “value of cotton,” “price of ootton.” Moreover, 
the labourer is paid after he has given his labour. In its 
function of means of payment, money realises subsequently 
(he value or price of the article supplied—in this particular 
case, the value or price of the labour supplied. Finally, the 
use-value supplied by the labourer to the capitalist is not, in 
fact, his labour-power, but its function, some definite useful 
labour, the work of tailoring, shoemaking, spinning, &c. 
That this same labour is, on the other hand, the universal 
value-creating element, and thus possesses a property by which 
it differs from all other commodities, is beyond the cognisance 
of the ordinary mind. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of the labourer who 
receives for 12 hours’ labour, say the value produced by 6 
hours’ labour, say 3s. For him, in fact, his 12 hours’ labour 
is the means of buying the 3s. The value of his labour- 
power may vary, with the value of his usual means of subsist¬ 
ence, from 3 to 4 shillings, or from 3 to 2 shillings ; or, if the 
value of his labour-power remains constant, its price may, in 
consequence of changing relations of demand and supply, rise 
to 4s. or fall tp 2s. He always gives 12 hours of labour. 
Every change in the amount of the equivalent that he receives 
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appears to him, therefore, necessarily as a change in the value 
or price of his 12 hours’ work. This circumstance misled 
Adam Smith, who treated the working-day as a constant 
quantity, 1 to the assertion that the value of labour is constant, 
although the value of the means of subsistence may vary, and 
the same working-day, therefore, may represent itself in more 
or less money for the labourer. 

Let us consider, on the other hand, the capitalist. He 
wishes to receive as much labour as possible for as little 
4P,oney as possible. Practically, therefore, the only thing that 
interests him is the difference between the price of labour- 
power and the value which its function creates. But, then, he 
tries to buy all commodities as cheaply as possible, and alwaya 
accounts for his profit by simple cheating, by buying under 
and selling over the value. Hence, he never comes to see that, 
if such a thing as the value of labour really existed, and he 
really paid this value, no capital would exist, his money 
would not be turned into capital. 

Moreover, the actual movement of wages presents pheno¬ 
mena which seem to prove that not the value of labour-power 
is paid, but the value of its function, of labour itself. We may 
reduce these phenomena to two great classes: (1.) Change of 
wages with the changing length of the working-day. One 
might as well conclude that not the value of a machine is paid, 
but that of its working, because it costs more to hire a machine 
for a week than for a day. (2.) The individual difference in 
the wages of different labourers who do the same kind of work. 
We find this individual difference, but are not deceived by it, 
in the system of slavery, wl^re, frankly and openly, without any 
circumlocution, labour-power itself is sold. Only, in the slave 
system, the advantage of a labour-power above the average, 
and the disadvantage of a labour-power below the average, 
affects the slave-owner; in the wage-labour system it affects 
the labourer himself, because his labour-power is, in the one 
case, sold by himself, in the other, by a third person. 

For the rest, in respect to the phenomenal form, “ value and 

1 Adam Smith only accidentally alludei to the variation of the working-day wham, 
be ii referriee to picce-wagea. 
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price of labour,” or “ wages,” as contrasted witlt the essential 
relation manifested therein, viz., the value and price of labour- 
power, the same difference holds that holds in respect to all 
phenomena and their hidden substratum. The former appear 
directly and spontaneously as current modes of thought; the 
latter must first be discovered by science.' Classical political 
economy nearly touches the true relation of things, without, 
however, consciously formulating it This it cannot so long as 
it sticks in its bourgeois skin. 


CHAPTER XX. 

TIME-WAGES. 

Wages themselves again take many forms, a fact not recogniz¬ 
able in the ordinary economical treatises which, exclusively 
interested in the material side of the question, neglect every 
difference of form. An exposition of all these forms however, 
belongs to the special study of wage-labour, not therefore to 
this work. Still the two fundamental forms must be briefly 
worked out here. 

The sale of labour-power, as will be remembered, takes place 
for a definite period of time. The converted form under which 
the daily, weekly, &c., value of labour-power presents itself, is 
hence that of time-wages, therefore day-wages, &c. 

Next it is to be noted that the laws set forth, in the 17th 
gliapter, on the changes in the relative magnitudes of price of 
labour-power and surplus-value, pass by a simple transforma¬ 
tion of form, into laws of wages. Similarly the distinction 
between the exchange-value of labour-power, and the sum of 
the necessaries of life into which this value is converted, now 
reappears as tho distinction between nominal and real wages. 
It would be useless to repeat here, with regard to the pheno¬ 
menal form, what has been already worked out in the sub- 
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■tanti&l form. We limit ourselves therefore to a few points 
•haracteristic of time-wages. 

The sum of money 1 which the labourer receives for his daily 
or weekly labour, forms the amount of his nominal wages, or of 
his wages estimated in value. But it is clear that according 
to the length of the working-day, that is, according to the 
amount of actual labour daily supplied, the same daily or 
weekly wage may represent very different prices of labour, i.e., 
very different sums of money for the same quantity of labour.’ 
v7e must, therefore, in considering time-wages, again dis¬ 
tinguish between the sum total of the daily or weekly 
wages, &c., and the price of labour. How then to find this 
price,the money-value of a given quantity of labour 1 The 
average price of labour is found, when the average daily value 
of the labour-power is divided by the average number of hours 
in the working-day. If, e.g., the daily value of labour-power is 
3 shillings, the value of the product of 6 working hours, and if 
the working-day is 12 hours, the price of 1 working hour is 
^ shillings — 3d. The price of the working hour thus found 
serves as the unit measure for the price of labour. 

It follows therefore that the daily and weekly wages, &c., 
may remain the same, although the price of labour falls con¬ 
stantly. If, t,g., the habitual working-day is 10 hours and the 
daily value of the labour-power 3s., the price of the working 
hour is 3|d. It falls to 3d. as soon as the working-day rises 
to 12 hours, to 2|d. as soon as it rises to 16 hours. Daily or 
weekly wages remain, despite all this, unchanged. On the 
contrary, the daily or weekly wages may rise, although the 
price of labour remain# constant or even falls. If, e.g., the 
working day is 10 hours, and the daily value of labour- 
power 3 shillings, the price of one working hour is 3|d. 
If the labourer in consequence of increase of trade works 12 
houiB, the price of labour remaining the same, his daily wage 

1 The value of money itself is here always supposed constant. 

* “ The prioe of labour is the sum paid for a given quantity of labonr.” (Sir Edward 
Weet, “ Prioe of Oom and Wages of Labour.” London, 1886, p. 67). West is the 
author of the anonymous “ Essay on the Application of .Capital to Land. By a 
Fellow of the University College of Oxford, London, 1816.” An epooh making work 
fta the history of political oc nomv. 
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now risen to 3 shillings 7}d. without any variation in the pnue 
of labour. The same result might follow if, instead of the ex¬ 
tensive amount of labour, its intensive amount increased. 1 * 3 The 
rise of the nominal daily or weekly wages may therefore be 
accompanied by a price of labour that remains stationary or 
falls. The same holds as to the income of the labourer’s family, 
as soon as the quantity of labour expended by the head of the 
family is increased by the labour of the members of his family. 
There are, therefore, methods of lowering the price of labour 
independent of the reduction of the nominal daily or weekly* 1 
wages.’ 

As a general law it follows that, given the amount of daily 
weekly labour, &c., the daily or weekly wages depend on the 
price of labour which, itself varies either with the value of 
labour-power, cr with the difference between its price and its 
value. Given, on the other hand, the price of labour, the 
daily or weekly wages depend on the quantity of the daily or 
weekly labour. 

The unit measure for time-wages, the price of the working- 
hour, is the quotient of the value of a day's labour-power, 
divided by the number of hours of the average working-day. 
Let the latter be 12 hours, and the daily value of labour-power 
3 shillings, the value of the product of 6 hours of labour. 


i “ The wages of labour depend upon the price of labour and the quantity of labour 
performed .... An increase in the wages of labour does not neoetsarily imply in 
enhancement of the price of labour. From fuller employment, and greater exert*on* 
the wages of labour may be considerably increased, while the price of labour maj 

continue the same.” West, 1. c. pp. 67, 68,112. The main question : “How is the 
price of labour determined ?” West, however, dismisses with mere banalities. 

3 This is perceived by the fanatical representative of the industrial bourgeoisie of 
the 18th century, the author of the “Essay on Trade and Commerce *’ often quoted 
by us, although he puts the matter in a confused way: “ It Is the quantity of labour 
# and not the price of it (he means by this the nominal daily or weekly wages) that is 
determined by the price of provisions and other necessaries: reduce the price of 
necessaries very low, and of coune you reduce the quantity of labour in proportion. 
Master manufacturers know that there are various way» of raising and Felling the 
prioe of labour, besides that of altering its nominal amount.'’ (1. c. pp. 48, 61.) In 
his “Three Lectures on the rate of Wages," London, 1830, in which N. W Senior 
use* West's work without mentioning it, he says: “The labourer is principally 
. Interested in the amount of wages," (p. 14), that is to say the labourer is principally 
interested in what he reoeives, the nominal sum of his wages, not iu that which ha 
gives, the amount of labour I 
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Under these cireumstafioes the price of a working-hour is 3d., 
the value produced in it is 6d. If the labourer is now em¬ 
ployed less than 12 hours (or less than 6 days in the week), t.<\* 
only 6 or 8 hours, he receives, with this price of labour, only 
2s. or Is. 6d. a day. 1 As on our hypothesis he must work on 
the average 6 hours daily, in order to produce a day’s wage 
corresponding merely to the value of his labour-power, as 
according to the same hypothesis he works only half of every 
hour for himself, and half for the capitalist, it is clear that he 
"iannot obtain for himself the value of the product of 6 hours 
if he is employed less than 12 hours. In previous chapters we 
saw the destructive consequences of over-work ; here we find 
the sources of the sufferings that result to the labourer from his 
insufficient employment. 

If the hour’s wage is fixed so that the capitalist does not 
bind himself to pay a day's or a week’s wage, but only to pay 
wages for the hours during which he chooses to employ the 
labourer, he can employ him for a shorter time than that which 
is originally the basis of the calculation of the hour-wage, oi 
the unit-measure of the price of labour. Since this unit i» 
determined by the ratio -^<^0 of abra™** j+ of course 
loses all meaning as soon as the working-day ceases to con¬ 
tain a definite number of hours. The connexion between 
the paid and the unpaid labour is destroyed. The capita¬ 
list can now wring from the labourer a certain quantity 
of surplus - labour without allowing him the labour-time 
necessary for his own subsistence. He can annihilate all 
•regularity of employment, and according to his own con¬ 
venience, caprice, and the interest of the moment, make the 
most enormous over-work alternate with relative or absolute 
cessation of work. He can, under the pretence of paying “ the, 
normal price of labour,” abnormally lengthen the working-day 

1 The effect of »uch an abnormal lessening of employment is quite different from 
that of a general reduction of the working-day, enforced by law. The former has 
nothing to do with the absolute length of the working-day, and may ocour just as 
well in a working-day of 15, as of 6 hours. The normal price of labour is in the Irst 
oaae calculated on the labourer working 15 hours, in the second case on his working « 
• hours a day on the average. The result is therefore the same if he in the one case 
la employed only for 74, in the other only for 3 hours. 
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without any corresponding compensation to the laboumr. 
Hence the perfectly rational revolt in 1860 of the London 
labourers, employed in the building trades, against the attempt 
of the capitalists to impose on them this sort of wage by the 
hour. The legal limitation of the working-day puts an end 
to such mischief, although not, of course, to the diminution of 
employment caused by the competition of machinery, by 
changes in the quality of the labourers employed, and by crises 
partial or general. 

With an increasing daily or weekly wage the price of laboiy> 
may remain nominally constant, and yet may fall below its 
normal level. This occurs every time that, the price of labour 
(reckoned per working-hour) remaining constant, the work¬ 
ing-day is prolonged beyond its customary length. If in 
the fraction: the denominator increases, the 

numerator increases yet more rapidly. The value of labour- 
power, as dependent on its wear and tear, increases with the 
duration of its functioning, and in more rapid proportion than 
the increase of that duration. In many branches of industry 
where time-wage is the general rule without legal limits to the 
working-time, the habit has, therefore, spontaneously grown 
up of regarding the working-day as normal only up to a cer¬ 
tain point, e.g., up to the expiration of the tenth hour (“ normal 
working-day,” “ the day’s work,” “ the regular hours of work ”). 
Beyond this limit the working-time is over-time, and is, taking 
the hour as unit-measure, paid better (“ extra pay ”), although 
often in a proportion ridiculously small.' The normal working- 
day exists here as a fraction of the actual working-day, and 
the latter, often during the whole year, lasts longer than the 
former.' The increase in the price of labour with the exten- 

• 1 “ The rate of payment for overtime (in lace-making) is ao email, from $d. and 2d. to 

2d. per hour, that it Btandi in painful contrast to the amount of injury produced to 

the health and stamina of the workpeople.The small amount thus earned is 

alio often obliged to be spent in extra nourishment. ” (“ Child Erap. Com., II. Rep .," 
p. xvi., n. 117.) 

* E.g., in paper-staining before the recent introduction into this trade of the Factory 
Act. “We work on with no stoppage for meals, so that the day’s work of 10$ hours 
Is finished by 4.30 p.m., and all after that is overtime, and we seldom leave off work¬ 
ing before 6 p.m.. that we are really working overtime the whole year round.* 
% Smith’s “ Evidence in Child. Emp. Com., I. Rep.,” p. 125.1 
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non of the working-day beyond a certain normal limit, takes 
auch a shape in various British industries that the low price 
of labour during the so-called normal time compels the labourer 
to work during the better paid over-time, if he wishes to ob¬ 
tain a sufficient wage at all. 1 Legal limitation of the working- 
day puts an end to these amenities.’ 

It is a fact generally known that, the longer the working- 
days, in any branch of industry, the lower are the wages.* A. 
Redgrave, factory-inspector, illustrates this by a comparative 
<eview of the 20 years from 1839-1859, according to which 
wages rose in the factories under the 10 hours’ law, whilst 
they fell in the factories in which the work lasted 14 to 15 
hours daily. 4 

From the law: “ the price of labour being given, the daily 
or weekly wage depends on the quantity of labour expended,” 

1 in the Scotch bleaching-works. “ In some parti of Scotland this trade 
[before the introduction of the Factory Act in 1862] was carried on by a lystem of 
overtime, i.t., ten boun a day were the regular hour* of work, for which a nominal 
wage of la. 2d. per day was paid to a man, there being every day overtime for three or 
four hours, paid at the rate of Sd. per hour. The effect of this system ... a man oould 
not earn more than 8s. per week when working the ordinary hours . . . without 
overtime they could not earn a fair day's wages." (“ Kept, of Insp. of Factories," 
April 30th, 1863, p. 10.) '‘The higher wages, for getting adult males to work 
longer hours, are a temptation too strong to be resisted.” (“ Kept, of Insp. of Fact.," 
April 30th, 1848, p. 5.) The bookbinding trade in the city of London employs very 
many young girls from 14 to 16 years old, and that under indentures which prescribe 
oertain definite hours of labour. Nevertheless, they work in the last week of each 
month until 10,11,12, or 1 o’clock at night, along with the older labourers, in a very 
mixed company. “ The masters tempt them by extra pay and supper," which they 
•at in neighbouring publio-houses. The great debauchery thus produced among 
these ‘young immortals’ (“Children's Employment Oomm., V. Kept.,” p. 44, n. 
191) is compensated by the fact that among the rest many Bibles and religious books 
are bound by them. f 

a -See “ Reports of Insp. of Faot.," 80th April, 1863,1. c. With very aocurate ap¬ 
preciation of the state of things, the London labourers employed in the building 
trades deolared, during the great strike and lockout of 1860, that they would only 
aocept wages by the hour under two conditions (1) that, with the prioe of the work-* 
ing-hour, a normal working-day of 9 and 10 hours respectively should be fixed, and 
that the price of the hour for the 10 hours’ working-day should be higher than that 
lor the hour of the 9 hours’ working-day; (2), that every hour beyond the normal 
working-day should be reckoned as overtime and proportionally more highly paid. 

8 “ It is a very notable thing, too, that where long hours are the rule, small wages 
are also so." (“ Report of InBp. of Fact.," 31st Oot., 1863, p. 9.) “ The work which 
obtains the scanty pittance of food, is. for the most part, excessively prolonged.’ 
(“ Public Health, Sixth Report," 1864, p. 15.) 

4 “Reports of Inspectors of Fact.," 30th April, 1860, pp. 31, 82. 
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it follows, first of all, that, the lower the price of labour, the 
greater must be the quantity of labour, or the longer must be 
the working-day for the labourer to secure even a miserable 
average-wage. The lowness of the price of labour acts here 
as a stimulus to the extension of the labour-time. 1 

On the other hand, the extension of the working-time pro¬ 
duces, in its turn, a fall in the price of labour, and with this a 
fall in the day’s or week’s wages. 

The determination of the price of labour by: 

_ dally value of bNmrpow r_ 

working-day of a given camber of boon, 

shows that a mere prolongation of the working-day lowers the 
price of labour, if no compensation steps in. But the same 
circumstances which allow the capitalist in the long run to 
prolong the working-day, also allow him first, and compel him 
finally, to nominally lower the price of labour, until the total 
price of the increased number of hours is lowered, and, therefore, 
the daily or weekly wage. Reference to two circumstances is 
sufficient here. If one man does the work of 1J or 2 men, the 
supply of labour increases, although the supply of labour- 
power on the market remains constant The competition thus 
created between the labourers allows the capitalist to beat 
down the price of labour, whilst the falling price of labour 
allows him, on the other hand, to screw up still further the 
working-time. 1 Soon, however, this command over abnormal 
quantifies of unpaid labour, ie., quantities in excess of the 
average social amount, becomes a source of competition amongst 

1 The hand-nail makers in England, e.g., have, on account of the low prioe of 
labour, to work IB hours a day in order to hammer out their miserable weekly wage. 
“ It’s a great many hours in a day (6 a.m. to 8 p.m.), and he has to work hard all the 
•time to get lid. or Is., and there is the wear of the tools, the cost of firing, and some¬ 
thing for waste iron to go out of this, which takes off altogether 2$d. or 3d.” 
(“Children’s Employment Com.,III. Report,”p. 136, n. 671.) The women earn by 
the same working-time a week’s wage of only 5 shillings (1. c., p. 137, n. 674.) 

a If a factory-hand, e.g., refused to work the customary long hours, “ he would very 
shortly be replaced by somebody who would work any length of time, and thus be 
thrown out of employment.” (“Report of Inspectors of Fact.,” 31st Oct., 1848. 
Evidence, p. 39. n. 58.) “If one man performs the work of two .... the rate of 
profits will generally b! raised .... in consequence of the additional supply of 
labour haring diminished its price,” (Senior, 1. c., p. 14.) 
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the capitalists themselves. A part of the price of the com¬ 
modity consists of the price of labour. The unpaid part of 
the labour-price need not be reckoned in the price of the com¬ 
modity. It may be presented to the buyer. This is the first 
step to which competition leads. The second step to which it 
drives, is to exclude also from the selling-price of the commo¬ 
dity, at least a part of the abnormal surplus-value created by 
the extension of the working-day. In this way an abnormally 
low selling-price of the commodity arises, at first sporadically, 
And becomes fixed by degrees; a lower selling-price which 
henceforward becomes the constant basis of a miserable wage 
for an excessive working-time, as originally it was the product 
of these very circumstances. This movement is simply indi¬ 
cated here, as the analysis of competition does not belong to 
this part of our subject. Nevertheless, the capitalist may, for 
a moment, speak for himself. “In Birmingham there is so 
much competition of masters one against another, that many 
are obliged to do things as employers that they would other¬ 
wise be ashamed of; and yet no more money is made, but only 
the public gets the benefit” 1 The reader will remember the 
two sorts of London bakers, of whom one sold the bread at its 
full price (the “ full-priced ” bakers), the other below its normal 
price (“ the underpriced,” " the undersellers ”). The “ full- 
priced ” denounced their rivals before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry: “ They only exist now by first defrauding 
the public, and next getting 18 hours’ work out of their men 
for 12 hours’ wages. . . . The unpaid labour of the men was 
made ... the source whereby the competition was carried on, 
and continues so to thisrday. . . . The competition among the 
master bakers is the cause of the difficulty in getting rid of 
night-work. An underseller, who sells his bread below the 
cost price according to the price of flour, must make it up by’ 
getting more out of the labour of the men. . . . If I got only 
12 hours’ work out of my men, and my neighour got 18 or 20, 
he must beat me in the selling price. If the men could insist 

on payment for over-work, this would be set right.A 

large number of those employed by the, undersollers are 

1 “Ohildren’i Employment Com., XU. Rep ," Evidence, p. 66, n. 22. 
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foreigners, and youths, who are obliged to accept almost any 
wages they can obtain.”’ 

This jeremiad is also interesting because it shows, how 
the appearance only of the relations of production mirrors itself 
in the brain of the capitalist. The capitalist does not know 
that the normal price of labour also includes a definite quantity 
of unpaid labour, and that this very unpaid labour is the 
normal source of his gain. The category, surplus-labour-time, 
does not exist at all for him, since it is included in the normal 
working-day, which he thinks he has paid for in the day's* 
wages. But overtime does exist for him, the prolongation of 
the working day beyond the limits corresponding with the 
usual price of labour. Face to face with his underselling com¬ 
petitor, he even insists upon extra pay for this overtime. He 
again does not know that this extra pay includes unpaid 
labour, just as well as does the price of the customary hour of 
labour. For example, the price of one hour of the 12 hours’ 
working-day is 3d., say the value-product of half a working- 
hour, whilst the price of the overtime working-hour is 4d., or 
the value-product of f of a working-hour. In the first case 
the capitalist appropriates to himself one-half, in the second, 
one-third of the working-hour without paying for it 


CHAPTER XXI 

PIECE-WAGES. 

Wages by the piece are nothing else than a converted form of 
wages by time, just as wages by time are a converted form 
of the value or price of labour-power. 

In piece-wages it seems at first sight as if the use-value 

1 "Report, Ac., relative to the Grievances complained of bj the Journeymen Bakers. ” 
Lend. 1802, p. 411, and ib. Evidence, notes 479, .959, 27. Anyhow tho full-prie d 
M was mentioned above, and as their spokesman, Bennett, himself admits, mnko 
their men “generally begin work at U p.m. ... up to 8 o’olock the next monmig 
, . . they are then eugajfbd all day long ... as lato an 7 o’dook in the evening.” 
(L a., p. 22.) 

3 s 
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bought from the labourer wag, not the function of hie labour- 
power, living labour, but labour already realised in the pro¬ 
duct, and as if the price of this labour was determined, not as 
with time-wages, by the fraction; ^ ut 

by the capacity for work of the producer. 1 

The confidence that trusts in this appearance ought to re¬ 
ceive a first severe shock from the fact that both forms of 
wages exist side by side, simultaneously, in the same brandies 
of industry ; e.g., “ the compositors of London, as a general rule, 
•'work by the piece, time-work being the exception, while those 
in the country work by the day, the exception being work bv 
the piece. The shipwrights of the port of London work by the 
job or piece, while those of all other parts work by the day."’ 

In the same saddlery shops of London, often for the same 
work, piece-wages are paid to the French, time-wages to the 
English. In the regular factories in which throughout pieoe- 
wagoe predominate, particular kinds of work are unsuitable to 
this form of wage, and are therefore paid by time., But 
it is moreover self-evident that the difference of form in the 
payment of wages alters in no way their essential nature, 

1 “Tht lyrtam of plow-work lllootrotoo on epoeh In lb- butorr of ttw working 
an ; it is halfway between the poeltion of the mere day labourer depending upon 
the trill of the capitalist and the oo-operative artuan, who in the not distant future 
promisee to combine the artimn and the capitalist in his own person. Pieceworker* 
are In faot their own masters, even whilst working upon the capital of the employer.** 
(John Watte : “ Trade Societies and Strikes, Machinery and Co-operative Societies" 
Manchester, 1865, p. 52, 58.) I quote this little work because it is a very sink uf all 
long-ego-rot ten, apologetic oommonplaoee. This same Mr. Watts earlier traded m 
Owenism and published in 1842 another pamphlet: “ Facte and Factions of Political 
ScoDOduste," in which among other things he declares that “ property u robbery. ** 
That Is long ago. 9 

* T. J. Dunning: “ Trade’s Unions and Strikes," Lond. 1860. p. 21 

1 How the existenoe, side by side and simultaneously, of these two forsns of wage 
favours the masters’ cheating; “ A factory employs 400 people, the half of which 
work by the pieoa, and have a direct interest in working longer hours. The otl*c 
TOO are paid by the day, work equally long with the othen, and get no more money 
far their overtime. . . . The work of them 200 people for half an hour a day is equal 
to one person's work for SO hours, or | of one person’s labour in a week, and is a 
parities gain to the employer." (“ Reports of Insp. of Faot., Slat Oct., I860,'’ p. i.) 
" Overwor k ing to a very considerable extent still prevails; and, in most instances, with 
that security against detection and punishment which the law itself afloed*. 1 have 
in many former reports shown.the injury to workpeople who are not em¬ 

ployed on pieoe-work, but reorivo weekly wages." Leonard Horner In “ Reports rf 
las* of Fact.* 10th April, I 860 , pp. 8, t) 
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although the one form may be more favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of capitalist production than the other. 

Let the ordinary working day contain 12 hours of which 8 
are paid, 6 unpaid. Let its value-produet be 6 shillings, that 
of one hour’s labour therefore Gd. Let us suppose that, as the 
result of experience, a labourer who works with the average 
amount of intensity and skill, who, therefore, gives in fact otdv 
the time socially necessary to the production of an article, 
supplies in 12 hours 24 pieces, either distinct products or 
measurable ]>art* of a continous whole. Then the value of* 
these 24 pieces, after subtraction of the portion of constant 
capital contained w them, is 6 shillings, and the value of a 
single piece 3d. The labourer receives Ijd. per piece, and thus 
earns in 12 hoars 3 shillings. Just as, with time-wages, it dues 
not matter whether we assume that the labourer works 6 
hours for himself and G hours for tlie capitalist, or half of 
every hoar for himself, and the other half for the capitalist, so 
here it does not matter whether we say that each individual 
piece is half paid, and half unpaid for, or that the pricu of 12 
pieoee is the equivalent only of the value of the labour-power, 
whilst in the other 12 pieces surplus-value is incorporated. 

The form of piece-wages is just as irrational as that of tiiue- 
wages. Whilst in our example two pieces of a commodity, 
after subtraction of the value of the means of production con¬ 
sumed in them, are worth Od as being the product of one hour, 
the labourer receives for them a (trice of 3d. Piece-wages 
do not, in fact, distinctly express any relation of value. It is 
not, therefore, a question of measuring the value of the piece 
by the working time incorporated in it, but on the contrary of 
measuring the working-time the labourer has expended, by the 
number of pieces he has produced. In time-wages the labour 
is measured by its immediate duration, in piece-wages by the 
quantity of products in which the labour has embodied itself 
during a given time. 1 The price of labour-time itself is dually 
determined by the equation ; value of a day's labour = daily 

1 •• Laaalaira past m mmmtm da dau assUra: os mu la Suite <lu tnml, os nr 
aas prod an/ (‘*%hri|a Mtisaalaira daa priaaipaa da I’Kcommua 1‘oliuquc. ’ fans 
17*6, p. M.) Ito aatSar ad tkia waspiaMa weak: 0. Qaraiar. 
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value of labour-power. Piece-wage is, therefore, only a modi¬ 
fied form of time-wage. 

Let us now consider a little more closely the characteristic 
peculiarities of piece-wages. 

The quality of the labour is here controlled by the wort 
itself, which must be of average perfection if the piece-price is 
to be paid in full. Piece-wages become, from this point of 
view, the most fruitful source of reductions of wages and capi¬ 
talistic cheating. 

They furnish to the capitalist an exact measure for the 
intensity of labour. Only the working-time which is em¬ 
bodied in a quantum of commodities determined beforehand 
and experimentally fixed, counts as socially necessary working 
time, and iB paid as such. In the larger workshops of the 
London tailors, therefore, a certain piece of work, a waistcoa t 
is called an hour, or half an hour, the hour at 6<L By 
practise it is known how much is the average product of 
one hour. With new fashions, repairs, etc., a contest arises 
between master and labourer, whether a particular piece of 
work is one hour, and so on, until here also experience decides. 
Similarly in the London furniture workshops, etc. If the 
labourer does not possess the average capacity, if he cannot in 
oonsequence supply a certain minimum of work per day, he is 
dismissed. 1 

Since the quality and intensity of the work are here con¬ 
trolled by the form of wage itself, superintendence of labour 
becomes in great part superfluous. Piece-wages therefore lay 
the foundation of the modem “domestic labour,” described above, 
as well as of a hierarchically organised system of exploitation 
and oppression. The latter has two fundamental forms. On 
the one hand piece-wages facilitate the interposition of parasites 
between the capitalist and the wage-labourer, the “ sub-letting 
of labour." The gain of these middle-men comes entirely from 

1 “ So much weight of ootton ii delivered to him [the ■pinner], and he has to return 
by a certain time, in lieu of it, a given weight of twist or yarn, of a oertain degree of 
fineness, and he is paid so much per pound for all that he so returns. If hi* woi k is- 
defective in quality, the penalty falls on him, if leu in quantity than the minimum 
fixed for a given time, he is dismissed and an abler operative procured. ” (Urt \. c. 
p. 817.) 
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4he difference between the labour price which the capitalist 
pays, and the part of that price which they actually allow to 
reach the labourer. 1 In England this system is characteristi¬ 
cally called the “ Sweating system.” On the other hand piece- 
wage allows the capitalist to make a contract for so much per 
piece with the head labourer—in manufactures with the chief 
of some group, in mines with the extractor of the coal, in the 
factory with the actual machine-worker—at a price for whic!i 
the head labourer himself undertakes the enlisting and pay¬ 
ment of his assistant workpeople. The exploitation of tW> 
labourer by capital is here effected through the exploitation 
of the labourer by the labourer.* 

Given piece-wage, it is naturally the personal interest of the 
labourer to strain his labour-power as intensely as possible; 
this enables the capitalist to raise more easily the normal de¬ 
gree of intensity of labour.' It is moreover now the personal 
interest of the labourer to lengthen the working day, sine- 
wit h it his daily or weekly wages rise. 4 This gradually brings 

1 “ It is when work puiu through several hand*, eaoh of which ia to take ita short* 
at profits, while only the last does the work, that the pay which reaches the work 
woman is miserably disproportioned. ” (Child. Emp. Com. II. Report, p. lax, n. 424./ 

a Even Watts, the apologetic, remaiks : “It would be a groat improvement to the 
system of pioce-work, if all the men employed on a job were partners in the oontraot, 
each according to his abilities, instead of one man being interested in overworking 
his fellows for his own benefit.” (1. c. p. 53.) On the vilonew of this system, cf. 
Child. Emp. Oom. Rep. III. p. 6G, n. 22, p. 11, n. 124, p. xl n. 13, 63, 69, etc. 

9 This spontaneous result is often artificially helped along, t.g. f in the Engineering 
Trade of London, a customary trick iB “ the selecting of a man who possesses superior 
physical strength and quickness, as the principal of several workmen, and paying him 
•n additional rate, by the quarter or otherwise, with the understanding that he is to 
*7 ert himself to the utmost to induce the otherB, who are only paid the ordinary 
wages, to keep up to him. . . Without any comment this will po far to explain 
many of the complaints of stint,iug the action, superior skill, and working-power, 
made by the employers against the men ” (in Trades-Unions. Dunning, 1. c. pp. 22,23). 
A* the author u> himself a labouier and secretary of a Trade’s Union, this might be 
•taken for exaggeration. But the reader may compare the “highly respectable” 
Cyclopaedia of Agriculture of J. Cb. Morton, Art. “ Labourer,” where this method is 
recommended to the farmers as an approved one. 

4 14 All those who are paid by pieoe-work . . . profit by the transgression of the 
legal limits of work. This observation as to the willingness to work overtime ia 
especially applicable to the women employed as weavers and reelers." (fiept. of 
Inap. of Fact, 30th April, 1858, p. 9). “This system (pieoe-work), so advantageous 
to the employer . . . tends directly to encourage the young potter groatly to over¬ 
work himself dqging the four or five years during which he is employed in the piece¬ 
work systinn, but at low wages . . . This is . . . another great cause to which the bad 
constitutions of the potters are to bo attributed." (Guild. EmpL Oom. I. Rept., p <si.) 
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on a reaction like that already described in time-wages, without 
reckoning that the prolongation of the working day, even if 
the piece-wage remains constant, includes of necessity a fall in 
the price of the labour. 

In time-wages, with few exceptions, the same wage holds for 
the same kind of work, whilst in piece-wages, though the price 
of the working time is measured by a certain quantity of 
product, the day’s or week’s wage will vary with the indi¬ 
vidual differences of the labourers, of whom one supplies in a 
given time the minimum of product only, another the average, 
a third more than the average. With regard to actual receipts 
there is, therefore, great variety according to the different skill, 
strength, energy, staying-power, etc., of the individual lab¬ 
ourers. 1 Of course this does not alter the general relations be¬ 
tween capital and wage-labour. First, the individual differ¬ 
ences balance one another in the workshop as a whole, which 
thus supplies in a given working-time the average product, 
and the total wages paid will be the average wages of that 
particular branch of industry. Second, the proportion between 
wages and surplus-value remains unaltered, since the mass of 
surplus-labour supplied by each particular labourer come 
sponds with the wage received by him. But the wider soope 
that piece-wage gives to individuality, tends to develop on 
the one hand that individuality, and with it the sense of 
liberty, independence, and self-control of the labourers, on tho 
other, their competition one with another. Piece-work has, 
therefore, a tendency, while raising individual wages above 
the average, to lower this average itself. But where a 
particular rate of piece-wage has for a long time been fixed by 
tradition, and its lowering, therefore, presented especial diffi¬ 
culties, the masters, in such exceptional cases, sometimes had 
recourse to its compulsory transformation into time-wages.* 
Hence, e.g., in 1860 a great strike among the ribbon-weavers 


1 "Where the work in any trade la paid for hy the pieoe at ao much per job . . . 
wages may very materially differ in amount . . . Bnt in work by the day then la 
generally an uniform rate . . . recognized by both employer and employed aa the 
•mndard of wagee for the general ran of workmen in the”trade.” (Dunniag, L a. 

p. 17.) 
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of Coventry. 1 Piece-wage is finally one of the chief supports 
of the hour-system described in the preceding chapter* 

From what has been shown so far, it follows that piece-wage 
is the form of wages most in harmony with the capitalist 
mode of production. Although by no means new—it figures 
side by side with time-wages officially in the French and 
English labour statutes of the 14th century—it only conquers 
a larger field for action during the period of Manufacture, 
properly so-called. In the stormy youth of Modem Industry, 
especially from 1797 to 1816, it served as a lever for the 
lengthening of the working day, and the lowering of wages. 
Very important materials for the fluctuation of wages during 
that period are to be found in the Blue-books: “ Report and 
Evidence from the Select Committee on Petitions respecting 
the Com Laws,” (Parliamentary Session of 1813-14), and 
“ Report from the Lords’ Committee, on the state of the 
Growth, Commerce, and Consumption of Grain, and all Laws 
relating thereto,” (Session of 1814-16). Here we find docu¬ 
mentary evidence of the constant lowering of the price of 


1 H L» travail dec Oompagnons-artisans sera r6gl6 & la journto era i la pidee . . . 
Oea maltres-artiaans lavent i pen prtt oombien d’ouvrage un compagnon-artisan peat 
faire par jour dan> ohaque nattier, et les payent louveut & proportion de l’ouvrage 
qn’ils font; aimi oes oompagnom travaillent autant qu’ila peuvent, pour leur propre 
intdrtt, Bam autre inspection.” (Cantillon, Essai but la Nature du Commerce 
en general, Amflt. Ed., 1756, pp. 185 and 202. The first edition appeared in 1755.) 
Oantillon, from whom Queinay, Sir James Steuart & A. Smith have largely drawn, 
already here represent! piece-wage as simply a modified form of time-wage. The 
Preneh edition of Cantillon professes in its title to be a translation from the English, 
but theEngliih edition: “The analysis of Trade, Commerce, eto., by Philip Can¬ 
tillon, late of the city of London, Merchant,” is not only of later date (1759), but 
provaa by its oontents that itlis a later and revised edition ; e.g., in the French edition, 
Hume is not yet mentioned, whilst in the English, on tho other hand, Petty 
hardly figures any longer. The English edition is theoretically less important, but 
it oontains numerous details referring specifically to English commerce, bullion trade, 
etc., that are wanting in the French text. The words on the title-page of the English 
edition, according to which the work is “ Taken chiefly from the manuscript of a 
very ingenious gentleman, deceased, and adapted, etc.,” seem, therefore, a pure 
llotion, very customary at that time. 

J “ Oombien de fois n’avoni-nous pas vu, dans certains ateliers, embaucher beauoovp 
plus d’ouvriers que ne le demandait le travail & mettre en main ? Souvent, dans la 
provision d’un travail altttoire, quelquefois mftme imaginaire, on admet des ouvrien: 
oomme on lea pail aux^pifcces, on se dit qu’on ne oourt aucun risque, pareeque toutes 
lei pertes de temps seront i la charge des inoooupes. ” (H. Gr6goir: “Les Typo- 
graphes devant le Tribunal eorrectionnal de Bruxelles,” Bruxelles, 1865, p. fl.) 
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labour from the beginning of tbe Anti-Jacobin War. In tno 
weaving industry, e.g., piece-wages had fallen so low that in 
spite of the very great lengthening of the working day, the 
daily wages were then lower than before. “ The real earnings 
of the cotton weaver are now far less than they were; his 
superiority over the common labourer, which at first was very 
great, has now almost entirely ceased. Indeed ... the 
difference in the wages of skilful and common labour is far less 
now than at any former period.” 1 How little the increased in¬ 
tensity and extension of labour through piece-wages benefited 
the agricultural proletariat, the following passage borrowed 
from a work on the side of the landlords and farmers shows : 
“ By far the greater part of agricultural operations is done by 
people, who are hired for the day or on piece-work. Their 
weekly wages are about 12s., and although it may be assumed 
that a man earns on piece-work under the greater stimulus to 
labour, Is. or perhaps 2s. more than on weekly wages, yet it is 
found, on calculating his total income, that his loss of employ¬ 
ment, during the year, outweighs this again . . . Further, it 
will generally be found that the wages of these men bear a 
certain proportion to the price of the necessary means of 
subsistence, so that a man with two children is able to bring 
up his family without recourse to parish relief.”* Malthus at 
that time remarked with reference to the facts published by 
Parliament: “ I confess that I see, with misgiving, the great 
extension of the practice of piece-wage. Really hard work 
during 12 or 14 hours of the day, or for any longer time, is 
too much for any human being.” * 

In the workshops under Jdie Factory Acts, piece-wage be¬ 
comes the general rule, because capital can there only increase 
the efficacy of the working day by intensifying labour.* 

With the changing productiveness of labour the same quan¬ 
tum of product represents a varying working time. There¬ 
fore, piece-wage also varies, for it is the money expression of a 

1 Remark* on tbe Commercial Policy of Great Britain, London, 1815. 

1 A Defence of the I^nd-owners and Farmers of Great Britain, 1814, pp. 4, 5. 

* Mai thus, Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent, Lond., 1815. 

4 *• Those who are paid by piece-work .... constitute probably four-fifths of th« 
work an in the factories. 1 ' “ Report of Insp. ef Fact., 30th April, 1858. w 
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•determined working time. In our ex jnple above, 24 pieces 
were produced in 12 hours, whilst the value of the product 
-of the 12 hours was 6 &, the daily value of the labour- 
power 3s., the price of the labour-hour 3d., and the #age 
for one piece lfd. In one piece haif-an-hour’.s labou^ was 
absorbed. If the same working day now supplies, in conse¬ 
quence of the doubled productiveness of labour, 48 pieces 
instead of 24, and all other circumstar ces remain unchanged, 
then the piece-wage falls from ljd. to |d., as every piece now 
only represents instead of f of a wording hour. 24 by 1$<J» 
— 3s., and in like maimer 48 by Jd. — 3s. In other words, 
piece-wage is lowered in the same proportion as the number of 
the pieces produced in the same time rises,' and therefore as 
the working time spent on the same piece falls'. This change 
in piece-wage, so far purely nominal, leads to constant battles 
between capitalist and labour. Either because the capitalist 
ases it as a pretext for actually lowering the price of labour, 
or because increased productive power of labour is accompanied 
by an increased intensity of the Bame. Or becai se the labourer 
takes seriously the appearance of piece-wages, vis., that his pro- 
' duet is paid for, and not his labour-power, and therefore revolts 
against a lowering of wages, unaccompanied by a lowering in 
the selling price of the commodity. “ The operatives .... 
carefully watch the price of the raw materia! and the price of 
manufactured goods, and are thus enabled to form an accurst 
estimate of their masters profits .” 1 

The capitalist rightly knocks on the head sucli pretensions 

’ “The productive power of hie iphmmg-mechine u accurately earned, end the 
rate of pay for work done with it decreases with, though not at, the jicrease of ita pro¬ 
ductive power.” (Ure, L o., p. 317.) This last apolegetie phrase ore himself again 
cancels. The lengthening of the mule causes some increase of labour, he admits. 
The labour does therefore not diminish in the same ratio as its pro luetivity increases. 
Farther: “By this increase the productive power of the machine will be augmented 
oue-tifth. When this event happens the spinner will not be paid at the same rate 
for work done as he was before, but as that rate will not be diminished in the ratio 
of oue-flfth, the improvement will augment his money earnings for any given number 
ttf hours’ work,” but “the forgoing statement requires a certain modification. . . . . 
The spinner has to pay something additional for juvenile aid ovi of his additional 
•Lzpenoe, accompanied Ly displacing a portion of adults” (L o. p. 821), which has 
in no way a tendency to raise wages. 

9 H. Fawcett: “ The JJoonomie Position of the British Labouisr. Cambridge and 
.London, 1865,” p. 178 . 
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as gross errors as to the nature of wage-labour. 1 He cries oufc 
against this usurping attempt to lay taxes on the advance of 
industry, and declares roundly that the productiveness of 
labour does not conoem the labourer at all* 


CHAPTER XXII. 

., NATIONAL DIFFERENCES OF WAGBS. 

In the 17th chapter we were occupied with the manifold 
combinations which may bring about a change in magnitude 
of the value of labour-power—this magnitude being considered 
either absolutely or relatively, i.e., as compared with surplus- 
value ; whilst on the other hand, the quantum of the means of 
subsistence in which the price of labour is realised might 
again undergo fluctuations independent of, or different from, 
the changes of this price.' As has been already said, the simple 
translation of the value or respectively of the price of labour- 
power into the exoteric form of wages transforms all these 
laws into laws of the fluctuations of wages. That which 
appears in these fluctuations of wages within a single country 
as a series of varying combinations, may appear in different 
countries as contemporaneous difference of national wages. In 

1 la ike London Standard of Ootober 26,1861, there is a report of proceedings of the 
firm at John Bright A Oo., before the Rochdale magistrates “ to prosecute for kiti- 
midstaos the agents of the Carpet Wearers Trades' Union. Bright’s partners had 
introduced new machinery which would turn out 240 yards of carpet in the time aad 
with the labour (!) previously required to produce 160 yards. The workmen had no 
claim whatever to share in the profits made by the investment of their employer’s 
capital in mechanical improvements. Accordingly, Messrs. Bright proposed to lower 
the rate of pay from ljd. per yard to Id., leaving tire earnings of the men exactly 
the same as before for the tame labour. But there was a nominal reduction, of c 
which the operatives, it is asserted, had not fair warning before hand.” 

s “ Trades’ Unions, in their desire to maintain wages, endsavour to share in the 
benefits of improved machin ery. (QutlU horreur /),,,. the demanding higher 
wages, because labour is abbreviated, is in other words the endeavour to establish a. 
duty on mechanical improvements.” (”On Combination of Trades, new ed., Ixrndoc, 
1884,’’p. 42.) 

* “ It is not accurate to say that wages " (he deals here with their money expsee 
atom) ’’are increased, beoause they purchase more of a cheaper article.” (David, 
Buchanan in his edition of Adam Smith’s u Wealth,” Ac., 1814, Vol. I,, p. 417. 
Kota.) 
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the comparison of the wages in different nations, we mast 
therefore take into account all the factors that determine 
changes in the amount of the value of labour-power; the price 
and the extent of the prime necessaries of life as naturally and 
historically developed, the cost of training the labourers, the 
part played by the labour of women and children, the produce 
tiveness of labour, its extensive and intensive magnitude. 
Even the most superficial comparison requires the reduction 
first of the average day-wage for the same trades, in different 
oountries, to a uniform working day. After this reduction .to 
the same terms of the day-wages, time-wage must again be trans¬ 
lated into piece-wage, as the latter only can be a measure both 
of the productivity and the intensity of labour. 

In every country there is a certain average intensity of 
labour, below which the labour for the production of a com¬ 
modity requires more than the socially necessary time, and 
therefore does not reckon as labour of normal quality. Only 
a degree of intensity above the national average affects, in a 
given country, the measure of value by the mere duration of 
the working time. This is not the case on the universal 
market, whose integral parts are the individual countries. The 
average intensity of labour changes from country to country; 
here it is greater, there less. These national averages form a 
scale, whose unit of measure is the average unit of universal 
labour. The more intense national labour, therefore, as com¬ 
pared with the leas intense, produces in the same time more 
value, which expresses itself in more money. 

But the law of value in its international application is yet 
more modified by this, that on the world-market the more 
productive national labour reckons also as the more intense, so 
long as the more productive nation is not compelled by com¬ 
petition to lower the selling price of its commodities to the- 
level of their value. 

• In proportion as capitalist production is developed in a 
country, in the same proportion do the national intensity and 
productivity of labour there rise above the international level 1 

i We shall inquire, in another place, what circumstances In relation to prodoetinty> 
may modify this law for individual branches of industry. 
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Hie different quantities of commodities of the same kind, pro¬ 
duced in different countries in the same working time, have, 
therefore, unequal international values, which are expressed in 
different prices, i.e., in sums of money varying according to 
international values. The relative value of money will, there¬ 
fore, be less in the nation with more developed capitalist 
mode of production than in the nation with less developed. 
It follows, then, that the nominal wages, the equivalent of 
labour-power expressed in money, will also be higher in the 
first nation than in the second; which does not at all prove 
that this holds also for the real wages, i.e., for the means of 
subsistence placed at the disposal of the labourer. 

But even apart from these relative differences of the value 
of money in different countries, it will be found, frequently, 
that the daily or weekly, &c., wage in the first nation is higher 
than in the second, whilst the relative price of labour, ie., the 
price of labour as compared both with surplus-value and with 
the value of the product, stands higher in the second than in 
the first. 1 

J. W. Cowell, member of the Factory Commission of 1833, 
after careful investigation of the spinning trade, came to 
the conclusion that," in England wages are virtually lower to 
the capitalist, though higher to the operative than on the 
Continent of Europe.” (Ure, p. 314.) The English Factory 
Inspector, Alexander Redgrave, in his Report of Oct. 31st, 
1866, proves by comparative statistics with Continental states, 

1 James Anderson remarks in his polemic against Adam Smith: “ It deservi*, 
likewise, to be remarked, that although the apparent price of labour is usually lewsr 
1 b poor countries, where the prod ace the soil, and grain in general, is oheap; yet 
Ik is in fact for the most part really higher than in other oonntries. For it is not 
fee wages that is given to the labourer per day that constitutes the real prioe of 
kboor, although it is its apparent prioe. The real price is that which a certain quantity 
of work performed actually costs the employer ; and considered in this light, labour 
Is in almost all oases oheaper in rioh countries than in thoso that are poorer, although 
the price of grain, and other provisions, is usually much lower in the last than in 
Ike first . . . Labour estimated by the day, is muoh lower in Scotland than m 
ftigland . . . Labour by the piece is generally cheaper in England. ” (James Ander¬ 
sen, Observations on the means of exoiting a spirit of National Industry, Ac., Edin. 
1777, pp. 350, 851). On the contrary, lowness of wages produces, in its turn, dear¬ 
ness of labour. “Labour being dearer in Ireland than it is in England . . . beoause 
'the wages are so muoh lower.” (N. 2070 in Royal OorafcUsion on Railways, 
Jfinutes, 38t>7.* 
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that in spite of lower wages and much longer working-time. 
Continental labour is, in proportion to the product, dearer than 
English. An English manager of a cotton factory in Olden¬ 
burg, declares that the working-time there lasted from 6.30. am. 
to 8. p.m., Saturdays included, and that the workpeople there, 
when under English overlookers, did not supply during this 
time quite so much product as the English in 10 hours, but 
under German overlookers much less. Wages are much lower 
than in England, in many cases 50% but the number of hands 
in proportion to the machinery was much greater, in certain 
departments in the proportion of 6:3.—Mr. Redgrave gives 
very full details as to the Russian cotton factories. The data 
were given him by an English manager until recently em¬ 
ployed there. On this Russian soil, so fruitful of all infamies, 
the old horrors of the early days of English factories are in full 
swing. The managers are, of course, English, as the native 
Russian capitalist is of no use in factory business. Despite 
all over-work, continued day and night, despite the most 
shameful under-payment of the workpeople, Russian manu¬ 
facture manages to vegetate only by prohibition of foreign 
competition. I give, in conclusion, a comparative table of Mr. 
Redgrave’s, on the average number of spindles per factory and 
per spinner in the different countries of Europe. He, himself, 
remarks that ’iad collected these figures a few years ago, 
and that since that time the size of the factories and the 
number of spindles per labourer in England has increased. 
He supposes, however, an approximately equal progress in the 
Continental countries mentioned, so that the numbers given 
would still have their value for purposes of comparison. 

Average Number of Spindles per Factory. 


England, average of spindles per factory 

12,600 

France, „ „ » 

1,600 

Prussia, , , » 

1,500 

Belgium, , . 

4,000 

Saxony, „ , » 

4,600 

Austria, • „ • m 

7,000 

Switzerland, # » « 

8,000 
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Average Number of Persons Employed to Spindles. 


France, one person to 

14 spindles 

Russia, „ 

28 . 

Prussia, „ 

37 , 

Bavaria, „ 

46 „ 

Austria, n 

49 * 

Belgium, „ 

50 „ 

Saxony, » 

50 „ 

Switzerland, „ 

56 „ 

Smaller States of Germany, 

65 „ 

Great Britain, „ 

74 „ 


“ This comparison ,* says Mr. Redgrave, “ is yet more un¬ 
favourable to Great Britain, inasmuch as there is so large a 
number of factories in which weaving by power is carried cm 
in conjunction with spinning [whilst in the table the weavers 
are not deducted], and the factories abroad are chiefly spinning 
factories; if it were possible to compare like with like, strictly, 
I could find many cotton spinning factories in my district in 
which mules containing 2,200 spindles are minded by one 
man (the “ minder ”) and two saurian ts only, turning off daily 
220lbs. of yam, measuring 400 miles in length.” (Reports of 
Inap. of Fact, 31st Oct., 1866, p. 81-83, passim.) 

It is well known that in Eastern Europe as well as in Asia, 
English companies have undertaken the construction of rail¬ 
ways, and have, in making them, employed side by side with 
the native labourers, a certain number of Euglish working¬ 
men. Compelled by practical neoeesity, they thus have had to 
take into account the national difference in the intensity of 
labour, but this has brought them no loss. Their experience 
shows that even if the height of wages corresponds more or 
less with the average intensity of labour, the relative price of 
labour varies generally in the inverse direction. 

In an “ Essay on the Rate of Wages,” 1 one of his first econo¬ 
mic writings, H. Carey tries to prove that the wages of the 
different nations are directly proportional to the degree of 

1 “ Essay on the Bate of Wagee, with an Examination of the Causes of the Differ- 
««Does in the Condition! of the Labouring Population throughout the World/’ Phila- 
-dalphia, 1835. 
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productiveness of the national working days, in order to draw 
■from this international relation, the conclusion that wages 
everywhere rise and fall in proportion to the productiveness 
•of labour. The whole of our analysis of the production of 
surplus-value shows the absurdity of this conclusion, even if 
■Carey himself had proved his premises, instead of,after his usual 
•uncritical and superficial fashion, shuffling to and fro a confused 
mass of statistical materials. The best of it is that he does 
not assert that things actually are as they ought to be accord¬ 
ing to his theory. For State intervention has falsified the 
natural economic relations. The different national wages mdsi 
be reckoned, therefore, as if that part of each that goes to the 
'State in the form of taxes, came to the labourer himself. 
Ought not Mr. Carey to consider further whether those “ State 
expenses ” are not the * natural ” fruits of capitalistic develop¬ 
ment ? The reasoning is quite worthy of the man who first 
declared the relations of capitalist production to be eternal laws 
of nature and reason, whose free, harmonious working is only 
disturbed by the intervention of the State, in order after¬ 
wards to discover that the diabolical influence of England on 
the world market (an influence which, it appears, does not 
spring from the natural laws of capitalist production) necessi¬ 
tates State intervention, i.e., the protection of those laws of 
nature and reason by the State, alias the System of Protection. 
He discovered further, that the theorems of Ricardo and others, 
in which existing social antagonisms and contradictions are 
formulated, are not the ideal product of the real economic, 
movement, but on the contrary, that the real antagonisms oi 
capitalist production in England and elsewhere are the result 
of the theories of Ricardo and others! Finally, he discovered 
that it is, in the last resort, commerce that destroys the inborn 
beauties and harmonies of the capitalist mode of production. 
A step further, and he will, perhaps, discover that the one 
•evil in capitalist production is capital itself. Only a man 
with such atrocious want of the critical faculty and such 
•spurious erudition deserved, in spite of his Protectionist heresv, 
■to become the secret source of the harmonious wisdom of a 
JBastiat, and of all the other Free Trade optimists of .,-dav 



PART VII. 

THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL. 


The conversion of a sum of money into means of production 
and labour-power, is the first step taken by the quantum of 
value that is going to function as capital. This conversion 
takes place in the market, within the sphere of circulation. 
The second step, the process of production, is complete so soon 
as the means of production have been converted into commodi¬ 
ties whose value exceeds that of their component parts, and, 
therefore, contains the capital originally advanced, plus a 
surplus-value. These commodities must then be thrown into 
circulation. They must be sold, their value realised in money, 
this money afresh converted into capital, and so over and over 
again This circular movement, in which the same phases are 
continually gone through in succession, forms the circulation of 
capital 

The first condition of accumulation is that the capitalist 
must have contrived to sell his commodities, and to reconvert 
into capital the greater part of the money so received In the 
following pages we shall Assume that capital circulates in its 
normal way. The detailed analysis of the process will be found 
in Book IL 

The capitalist who produces surplus-value— i.e., who extracts, 
unpaid labour directly from the labourers, and fixes it in com¬ 
modities, is, indeed, the first appropriator, but by no means the 
ultimate owner, of this surplus-value. He has to share it with 
capitalists, with landowners, &c., who fulfil other functions in 
the complex of social production. Surplus-value, therefore,, 
aplite up into various parts. Its fragments fall to various cate- 
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gories of persons, and take various forms, independent the one 
of the other, such as profit, interest, merchants’ profit, rent, &c. 
It is only in Book IIL that we can take in hand these modified 
forms of surplus-value. 

On the one hand, then, we assume that the Capitalist sells 
at their value the commodities he has produced, without con¬ 
cerning ourselves either about the new forms that capital 
assumes while in the sphere of circulation, or about the con¬ 
crete conditions of reproduction hidden under these forms. On 
the other hand, we treat the capitalist producer as owner <jf 
the entire surplus-value, or, better perhaps, as the representa¬ 
tive of all the sharers with him in the booty. We, there¬ 
fore, first of all consider accumulation from an abstract 
point of view— ie., as a mere phase in the actual process of 
production. 

So far as accumulation takes place, the capitalist must have 
succeeded in selling his commodities, and in reconverting the 
Bale-money into capital Moreover, the breaking-up of surplus- 
value into fragments neither alters its nature nor the conditions 
under which it becomes an element of accumulation. What¬ 
ever be the proportion of surplus-value which the industrial 
capitalist retains for himself, or yields up to others, he is the 
one who, in the first instance, appropriates it. We, therefore, 
assume no more than what actually takes place. On the other 
hand, the simple fundamental form of the process of accumula¬ 
tion is obscured by the incident of the circulation which brings 
it about, and by the splitting up of surplus-value. An exact 
analysis of the process, therefore, demands that we should, for 
a time, disregard all phenomena that hide the play of its inner 
mechanism. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

SIMPLE REPRODUCTION. 

Whatever tne form of the process of production in a society, 
it must be e. continuous process, must continue to go periodi¬ 
cally through the same phases. A society can no more cease 
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to produce than it can cease to consume. When viewed, there¬ 
fore, as a connected whole, and as flowing on with incessant 
renewal, every social process of production is, at the same time, 
a process of reproduction. 

The conditions of production are also those of reproduction. 
No society can go on producing, in other words, no society can 
reproduce, unless it constantly reconverts a part of its products 
into means of production, or elements of fresh products. All 
other circumstances remaining the same, the only mode by 
which it can reproduce its wealth, and maintain it at one level, 
is by replacing the means of production— i.e., the instruments 
of labour, the raw material, and the auxiliary substances con¬ 
sumed in the course of the year—by an equal quantity of the 
name kind of articles; these must be separated from the mass 
of the yearly products, and thrown afresh into the process of 
productioa Hence, a definite portion of each year’s product 
belongs to the domain of production. Destined for productive 
consumption from the very first, this portion exists, for the 
most part, in the shape of articles totally unfitted for individual 
consumption. 

If production be capitalistic in form, so, too, will be reproduc¬ 
tion. Just as in the former the labour-process figures but as a 
means towards the self-expansion of capital, so in the latter it 
figures but as a means of reproducing as capital— i.e., as self¬ 
expanding value,—the value advanced. It is only because hk 
money constantly functions as capital that the economical guise 
of a capitalist attaches to a man. If, for instance, a sum of 
£100 has this year begn converted into capital, and produced a 
surplus-value of £20, it must continue during next year, and 
subsequent years, to repeat the same operation. As a periodic 
increment of the capital advanced, or periodic fruit of capital 
in process, surplus-value acquires the form of a revenue flowing 
out of capital. 1 

1 “ Maia ces riches, qui eonBommeut les produitt da travail des autres, ne pea- 
vent lea obtenir qne par dea ^changes [purchase* of commodities]. S’ila dormant co- 
pendant leur richewe aoquiae et aecumulfee en retour contre oes produita nouveaui qui 
■oat l’objet de leur fantaisie, ils semblent expos6a & Gpuiser bientflt lcur foods do 
rfeserve ; ils ne travaillent point, avons-nous dit, et ils ne peuvent m6mo travailler ; 
on croirait dono que ohaque jour doit voir diminoer lours vieilles richesses, et quelora- 
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Simple Reproduction. 

If this revenue serve the capitalist only as a fund to provide 
for his consumption, and be spent as periodically as it is gained, 
then, cseteris paribus, simple reproduction will take place. 
And although this reproduction is a mere repetition of the pro¬ 
cess of production on the old scale, yet this mere repetition, or 
continuity, gives a new character to the process, or, rather, 
causes the disappearance of some apparent characteristics 
which it possessed as an isolated discontinuous process. 

The purchase of labour-power for a fixed period is the pre¬ 
lude to the process of production; and this prelude is constantly 
repeated when the stipulated term comes to an end, when a 
definite period of production, such as a week or a month, has 
elapsed. But the labourer is not paid until after he has ex¬ 
pended his labour-power, and realised in commodities not only 
its value, but Burplus-value. He has, therefore, produced not 
only surplus-value, which we for the present regard as a fund 
to meet the private consumption of the capitalist, but he has 
also produced, before it flows back to him in the shape of 
wages, the fund out of which he himself is paid, the variable 
capital; and his employment lasts only so long as he continues 
to reproduce this fund. Hence, that formula of the economists, 
referred to in Chapter XVIII., which represents wages as a 
share in the product itself. 1 What flows back U) the labourer 
in the shape of wages is a portion of the product that is con¬ 
tinuously reproduced by him. The capitalist, it is true, pays 
him in money, but this money is merely the transmuted form 
of the product of his labour. While he is converting a portion 
of the means of production into products, a portion of his for¬ 
mer product is being turned into money. It is his labour of 


qoH ne leur en renters pins, lien ne sera otfert en bchange Mix ouvricrs qui trnvaUlent 
* exclusivoment pour eux.. . . MaU dan* l’ordra aooial,Ia richesae a aoqnis la propriety 
de sc reproduire par le travail d’autrui, et ears que non propribtaire y conooure. Ia 
richebne, comma la travail, et par la travail, donne un fruit annual qui peut tire 
detruit ohaque an nee sans que le riohe en devienaw plus pauvre. Ga fruit eat le revent* 
qui nalt du capital.’’ (Siamondi: Nouv. Princ, d'Econ. Pol. Paris, 1819. t. L 

pp. 81 - 82 .) 

1 “ Wages ar well as profits are to be considered, each of thorn, as really a por¬ 
tion of the finished product.” (Ramsay, La., p. 142.) “The share of the product 
trhloh comes to the labourer in the form of wages.” (J. Mill, Elements, &c. Trans- 
la ted by Pariseot. Paris, 1823. p. 34.) 
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last week, or of last year, that pays for his labour-power this 
week or this year. The illusion begotten by the intervention 
of money vanishes immediately, if, instead of taking a single 
capitalist and a single labourer, we take the class of capitalists 
and the class of labourers as a whole. The capitalist class is 
constantly giving to the labouring class order-notes, in the form 
of money, on a portion of the commodities produced by the 
latter and appropriated by the former. The labourers give 
these order-notes back just as constantly to the capitalist class, 
and in this way get their share of their own product. The 
transaction is veiled by the commodity-form of the product 
and the money-form of the commodity. 

Variable capital is therefore only a particular historical form 
of appearance of the fund for providing the necessaries of life, 
or the labour-fund which the labourer requires for the main¬ 
tenance of himself and family, and which, whatever be the 
system of social production, he must himself produce and repro¬ 
duce. If the labour-fund constantly flows to him in the form 
of money that pays for his labour, it is because the product 
be has created moves constantly away from him in the form 
of capital. But all this does not alter the fact, that it is the 
labourer's own labour, realised in a product, which is advanced 
to him by the capitalist. 1 Let us take a peasant liable to do 
compulsory service for his lord. He works on his own land, 
with his own means of production, for, say, 3 days a week. 
The 3 other days he does forced work on the lord’s domain. 
He constantly reproduces hi& own labour-fond, which never, 
in his case, takes the form of a money payment for his labour, 
advanced by another person. But in return, his unpaid forced 
labour for the lord, on its side, never acquires the character of 
voluntary paid labour. If one fine morning the lord appro¬ 
priates to himself the land, the cattle, the seed, in a word, the 
means of production of this peasant, the latter will thenceforth 
be obliged to sell bis labour-power to the lord. He will, catena 
paribus, labour 6 days a week as before, 3 for himself, 3 for 

» *“ When capital i* employed In advancing to the workman hi* wage*, it add* 
nothing to the fund* for the maintenance of labour." (Oasenove in note to hi* 
edition of Malibu*, Definition* in Pol. Eoon. London, 1858, p, 22.) 
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his lord, who thenceforth becomes a wages-paying capitalist 
As before, he will use up the means of production as means of 
production, and transfer their value to the product As before, 
a definite portion of the product will be devoted to reproduc- 
tioa But from the moment that the forced labour is changed 
into wage-labour, from that moment the labour-fund, which 
the peasant himself continues as before to produce and repro¬ 
duce, takes the form of a capital advanced in the form of 
wages by the lord. The bourgeois economist whose narrow 
mind is unable to separate the form of appearance from th« 
thing that appears, shuts his eyes to the fact, that it is but here 
and there on the face of the earth, that even now-a-days the 
labour-fund crops up in the form of capital. 1 

Variable capital, it is true, only then loses its character of a 
value advanced out of the capitalist’s funds,* when we view 
the process of capitalist production in the flow of its constant 
renewal. But that process must have had a beginning of some 
kind. From our present stand-point it therefore seems likely 
that the capitalist, once upon a time, became possessed of 
money, by some accumulation that took place independently 
of the unpaid labour of others, and that this was, therefore, 
how he was enabled to frequent the market as a buyer of 
labour-power. However this may be, the mere continuity of 
the process, the simple reproduction, brings about some other 
wonderful changes, which affect not only the variable, but the 
total capital. 

If a capital of £1000 beget yearly a surplus-value of £200, 
and if this surplus-value be consumed every year, it is clear 
that at the end of 5 years the surplus-value consumed will 
amount to 5 x £200 or the £1000 originally advanced. If only 
jl part, say one half, were consumed, the same result would 
follow at the end of 10 years, since 10 x £100=£1000. 

> “ The wages of labour are advanced by capitalists in the case of less than one 
fourth of the labourers of the earth." (Kioh. Jones: Textbook of Lectures on the 
Pol. Econ. of Nations. Hertford, 1852, p. 16.) 

* “ Though the manufacturer ” (ic. the labourer) “ has his wages advanced to him 
by his master, he in reality coats him no expense, the value of these wages being 
generally reserved, together with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upon 
vrbioh hie labour is bestowed." (A. Smith 1. c. Book IX. eh. III. p. 811.) 
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General Rule : The value of the capital advanced divided by 
the surplus-value annually consumed, gives the number of 
years, or reproduction periods, at the expiration of which the 
capital originally advanced has been consumed by the capitalist 
and has disappeared. The capitalist thinks, that he is con¬ 
suming the produce of the unpaid labour of others, i.e., the 
surplus-value, and is keeping intact his original capital; but 
what he thinks cannot alter facts. After the lapse of a certain 
n timber of years, the capital value he then possesses is equal 
to the sum total of the surplus-value appropriated by him 
during those years, and the total value he has consumed is 
equal to that of his original capital. It is true, he has in hand 
a capital whose amount has not changed, and of which a part, 
viz., the buildings, machinery, &c., were already there when 
the work of his business began. But what we have to do with 
here, is not the material elements, but the value, of that capital. 
When a person gets through all his property, by taking upon 
himself debts equal to the value of that property, it is clear 
that his property represents nothing but the sum total of his 
debts. And so it is with the capitalist; when he has con¬ 
sumed the equivalent of his original capital, the value of his 
present capital represents nothing but the total amount of the 
surplus-value appropriated by him without payment Not a 
single atom of the value of his old capital continues to exist. 

Apart then from all accumulation, the mere continuity of 
the process of production, in other words simple reproduction, 
6 ooner or later, and of necessity, converts every capital into 
accumulated capital, or capitalised surplus-value. Even if that 
capital was originally acquired by the personal labour of its 
employer, it sooner or later becomes value appropriated with¬ 
out ao equivalent, the unpaid labour of others materialised 
either in money or in some other objeet We saw in chapter ‘ 
IV. that in order to convert money into capital something more 
is required than the production and circulation of commodities. 
We saw that on the one side the possessor of value or money, 
on the other, the possessor of the value-creating substance; 
on the one side, the possessor of the means of production and 
subsistence, on the other, the possessor of nothing but labour- 
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power, must confront one another as buyer and seller. The 
separation of labour from its product, of subjective labour-power 
from the objective conditions of labour, was therefore the real 
foundation in fact,and the starting pointof capitalist production. 

But that which at first was but a starting point, becomes, 
by the mere continuity of the process, by simple reproduction, 
the peculiar result, constantly renewed and perpetuated, of 
capitalist production. On the one hand, the process of pro¬ 
duction incessantly converts material wealth into capital, into 
means of creating more wealth and means of enjoyment for tlje 
capitalist. On the other hand the labourer, on quitting the 
process, is what he was on entering it, a source of wealth, but 
devoid of all means of making that wealth his own. Since, 
before entering on the process, his own labour has already been 
alienated from himself by the sale of his labour-power, ha3 
been appropriated by the capitalist and incorporated with 
capital, it must, during the process, be realised in a product 
that does not belong to him. Since the process of pro¬ 
duction is also the process by which the capitalist consumes 
labour-power, the product of the labourer is incessantly con¬ 
verted, not only into commodities, but into capital, into value 
that sucks up the value-creating power, into means of sub¬ 
sistence that buy the person of the labourer, into means of 
production that command the producers. 1 The labourer there¬ 
fore constantly produces material, objective wealth, but in the 
form of capital, of an alien power that dominates and exploits 
him; and the capitalist as constantly produces labour-power, 
but in the form of a subjective source of wealth, separated from 
|he objects in and by which it can alone be realised ; in short he 
produces the labourer, but as a wage-labourer.’ This incessant 

1 “This is a remarkably peculiar property 0 ! productive labour. Whatever ia 
productively consumed is capital, and it become* capital by consumption. M (James 
Mill Lo.p. 242.) James Mill, however, never got on the track of this 14 remarkably 
peculiar property.” 

J “ It is true indeed, that the first introduoing a manufacture employes many poor, 
but they cease not to be ao, and the continuance of it makes many.” (Reasons for a 
limited Exportation of WooL London, 1677, p. 19.) “The farmer now absurdly 
asserts, that he keeps the poor. They are indeed kept in misery." (Reasons for the 
late increase oi the Yoot Rates: or a comparative view of the prices of labour and 
provisions. London, 1777, p. 37.) 
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reproduction, this perpetuation of the labourer, is the aine quft 
non of capitalist production. 

The labourer consumes in a twofold way. While producing 
he consumes by his labour the means of production, and con¬ 
verts them into products with a higher value than that of the 
capital advanced. This is his productive consumption. It is 
at the same time consumption of his labour-power by the 
capitalist who bought it. On the other hand, the labourer 
turns the money paid to him for his labour-power, into means 
of subsistence: this is his individual consumption. The 
labourer’s productive consumption, and his individual con¬ 
sumption, are therefore totally distinct. In the former, he acts 
as the motive power of capital, and belongs to the capitalist 
In the latter, he belongs to himself, and performs his necessary 
vital functions outside the process of production. The result 
of the one is, that the capitalist lives; of the other, that the 
labourer lives. 

When treating of the working-day, we saw that the labourer 
is often compelled to make his individual consumption a mere 
incident of production. In such a case, he supplies himself 
with necessaries in order to maintain his labour-power, just as 
coal and water are supplied to the steam engine and oil to the 
wheel. His means of consumption, in that case, are the mere 
means of consumption required by a means of production; hie 
individual consumption is directly productive consumption. 
This, however, appears to be an abuse not essentially apper¬ 
taining to capitalist production. 1 

The matter takes quite another aspect, when we contemplate, 
not the single capitalist, and the single labourer, but the 
capitalist class and the labouring class, not an isolated process 
of production, but capitalist production in full swing, and on 
its actual social scale. By converting part of his capital into 
labour-power, the capitalist augments the value of his entire 
capital He kills two birds with one stone. He profits, not 
only by what he receives from, but by what he gives to, the 
labourer. The capital given in exchange for labour-power is 

1 Rowd would not declaim to emphatically against this, had he really penetrated 
the secret of “ productive noniunmti*" " 
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converted into necessaries, by the consumption of which the 
muscles, nerves, bones, and brains of existing labourers are 
reproduced, and new labourers are begotten. Within the 
limits of what is strictly necessary, the individual consumption 
of the working class is, therefore, the reconversion of the means 
of subsistence given by capital in exchange for labour-power, 
into fresh labour-power at the disposal of capital for exploita¬ 
tion. It is the production and reproduction of that means of 
production so indispensible to the capitalist: the labourer 
himself The individual consumption of the labourer, whether 
it proceed within the workshop or outside it, whether it be part 
of the process of production or not, forms therefore a factor of 
the production and reproduction of capital; just as cleaning 
machinery does, whether it be done while the machinery is 
working or while it is standing. The fact that the labourer 
consumes his means of subsistence for his own purposes, and 
Dot to please the capitalist, has no bearing on the matter. The 
consumption of food by a beast of burden is none the less a 
necessary factor in the process of production, because the beast 
enjoys what it eats. The maintenance and reproduction of the 
working-class is, and must ever be, a necessary condition to the 
reproduction of capital But the capitalist may safely leave 
its fulfilment to the labourer’s instincts of self-preservation and 
of propagation. All the capitalist cares for, is to reduce the 
labourer’s individual consumption as far as possible to what is 
strictly necessary, and he is far away from imitating those 
brutal South Americans, who force their labourers to take the 
more substantial, rather than the less substantial, kind of food. 1 

Hence both the capitalistand his ideological representative, the 
political economist, consider that part alone of the labourer’s 
individual consumption to be productive, which is requisite for 
tire perpetuation of the class, and which therefore must take 

1 “The labourer* In the mine* of S. America, whose daily task (the heaviest per¬ 
haps in the world) consists in bringing to the surface on their shoulders a load of 
metal weighing from 180 to 200 pounds, from a depth of 450 feet, live on bread and 
beans only; they themselves would prefer the bread alone for food, but their 
masters, who have found out that the men cannot work so hard on bread, treat them 
like horses, and oompel them to eat beans; beans, however, are relatively much 
richer in boni'jarth (phosphate of lime) than is bread ” (Liebig, L e., vdl 1, p. 194, 
note! 
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place in order that the capitalist may have labour-power to 
consume; what the labourer consumes for his own pleasure 
beyond that part, is unproductive consumption. 1 If the 
accumulation of capital were to cause a rise of wages and an 
increase in the labourer’s consumption, unaccompanied by 
increase in the consumption of labour-power by capital, the 
additional capital would be consumed unproductively.* In 
reality, tho individual consumption of the labourer is unproduc¬ 
tive as regards himself, for it reproduces nothing but the needy 
individual; it is productive to the capitalist and to the State, 
since it is the production of the power that creates their 
wealth* 

From a social point of view, therefore, the working-class, 
even when not directly engaged in the labour-prooees, is just 
as much an appendage of capital as the ordinary instruments 
of labour. Even its individual consumption is, within certain 
limits, a mere factor in the process of production. That process, 
however, takes good care to prevent these self-conscious instru¬ 
ments from leaving it in the lurch, for it removes their product, 
as fast as it is made, from their pole to the opposite pole of 
capital. Individual consumption provides, on the one hand, 
the means for their maintenance and reproduction: on the 
other hand, it secures by the annihilation of the necessaries of 
life, the continued reappearance of the workman in the labour- 
market The Roman slave was held by fetters: the wage- 
labourer is bound to his owner by invisible threads. The 
appearance of independence is kept up by means of a constant 
change of employers, and by the fictio juris of a contract 

In former times, capital resorted to legislation, whenever 
necessary, to enforce its proprietary rights over the free 
labourer. For instance, down to 1815, the emigration of 

1 James Mill, L e.,p. 238. 

1 “ If the price of labour should rise so high that, notwithstanding the increase of 
capital, no more could bo employed, I should say that such increase of oapital would 
be still unproductively consumed. r (Rioardo, 1. c., p. 163.i 

* “ Tho only productive consumption, properly so-called, is the coninmption or 
destruction of wealth ” (he alludes to the means of production) “ by capitalists with 
a view to rsproduction .... The workman .... is a productive consumer to the 
person who employs him, and to the State, but not, striotlv speaking, to himself.” 
(Maithus’ Definitions, 4c., p. 30.) 
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mechanics employed in machine making was, in England, for¬ 
bidden, under grievous pains and penalties. 

The reproduction of the working class carries with it the 
accumulation of skill, that is handed down from one generation 
to another. 1 To what extent the capitalist reckons the exis¬ 
tence of such a skilled class among the factors of production 
that belong to him by right, and to what extent he actually 
regards it as the reality of his variable capital, is seen so soon 
as a crisis threatens him with its loss. In consequence of the 
civil war in the United States and of the accompanying cotton 
famine, the majority of the cotton operatives in Lancashire 
were, as is well known, thrown out of work Both from the 
working-class itself, and from other ranks of society, there arose 
a cry for State aid, or for voluntary national subscriptions, in 
order to enable the “ superfluous" hands to emigrate to the 
colonies or to the United States. Thereupon, the “Times* 
published on the 24th March, 1863, a letter from Edmund 
Potter, a former president of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. This letter was rightly called in the House of 
Commons, the manufacturers’ manifesto. 1 We cull here a few 
characteristic passages, in which the proprietary rights of 
capital over labour-power are unblushingly asserted. 

" He ” (the man out of work) “ may be told the supply of 
cotton-workers is too large .... and .... must .... in 
fact be reduced by a third, perhaps, and that then there will be 
a healthy demand for the remaining two-thirds .... Public 
opinion .... urges emigration .... The master cannot 
willingly see his labour supply being removed; he may think, 
and perhaps justly, that it iB both wrong and unsound .... 
But if the public funds are to be devoted to assist emigration, 
he has a right to be heard, and perhaps to protest.” Mr. 
Potter then shows how useful the cotton trade is, how the 


1 “ The only thing, of which one 0 an say, that it i* stored up and prepared before¬ 
hand, ib the skill of the labourer .... The accumulation and storage of skilled 
labour, that most important operation, is, as regards the great mass of labourers, 
accomplished without any capital whatever.” (Tho. Hodgskin : Labour Defended, kc 

p. ISO 

1 “ That k in might he looked upon as the manifesto of the manufacturer# * 
fFerraud : Motion on the Cotton Famine, H. o. C., 27th April, 1868.) 
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“ trade has undoubtedly drawn the Burplus-population from 
Ireland and from the agricultural districts," how immense is its 
extent, how in the year 1860 it yielded ^ths of the total English 
exports, how, after a few years, it will again expand by the 
extension of the market, particularly of the Indian market, and 
by calling forth a plentiful supply of cotton at 6d. per lb. He 
then continues: “ Some time . . . , one, two, or three years, it 
may be, will produce the quantity .... The question I would 
put then is this—Is the trade worth retaining ? Is it worth 
while to keep the machinery (he means the living labour 
machines) in order, and is it not the greatest folly to think of 
parting with that 1 I think it is. I allow that the workers 
are not a property, not the property of Lancashire and the 
masters; but they are the strength of both; they are the 
mental and trained power which cannot be replaced for a gene¬ 
ration ; the mere machinery which they work might much of 
it be beneficially replaced, nay improved, in a twelvemonth. 1 
Encourage or allow (1) the working-power to emigrate, and 
what of the capitalist \ ... . Take away the cream of 
the workers, and fixed capital will depreciate in a great degree, 
and the floating will not subject itself to a struggle with the 
short supply of inferior labour . . . . We are told the 
workers wish it ’’ (emigration). “ Very natural it is that they 
should do so ... . Reduce, compress the cotton trade 
by taking away its working power and reducing their wages 
expenditure, say one-fifth, or five millions, and what then would 
happen to the class above, the small shopkeepers; and what of 
the rents, the cottage rents .... Trace out the effects 
upward to the small farmer, the better householder, and .... 


> It will not b« forgotten that this tame capital singe quite another song, under 
ordinary circumst&noea, when there is a queition of reducing wages. Then the 
masters exclaim with one voice: “ The factory operatives should keep in wholesome 
remembrance the fact that theirs is really a low species of skilled labour; and that 
there is none which is more easily acquired, or of its quality more amply remuner¬ 
ated, or which, by a short training of the least expert, can be more quickly, as well 
aa abundantly, acquired .... The master's machinery "(which we now learn can be 
replaced with advantage in 12 months) “ really plays a far more important part in 
the business of production than the labour and skill of the operative ” (who cannot 
now be replaced under 80 years), “ which six months' education can teach, and a 
ooinmcn labourer can learn." (See ante, p. 428.) 
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the landowner, and say if there could be any suggestion more 
suicidal to all classes of the country than by enfeebling a 
nation by exporting the best of its manufacturing population, 
and destroying the value of some of its most productive 
capital and enrichment .... I advise a loan (of five or 
six millions sterling), .... extending it may be over two or 
three years, administered by special commissioners added to the 
Boards of Guardians in the cotton districts, under special legis¬ 
lative regulations, enforcing some occupation or labour, as a 
means of keeping up at least the moral standard of the recipients 
of the loan .... can anything be worse for landowners or 
masters than parting with the best of the workers, and demora¬ 
lising and disappointing the rest by an extended depletive 
emigration, a depletion of capital and value in an entire 
province ? ” 

Potter, the chosen mouthpiece of the manufacturers, distin¬ 
guishes two sorts of “machinery,” each of which belongs to the 
capitalist, and of which one stands in his factory, the other at 
night-time and on Sundays is housed outside the factory, in 
cottages. The one is inanimate, the other living. The inani¬ 
mate machinery not only wears out and depreciates from day 
to day, but a great part of it becomes so quickly super-annu- 
ated, by constant technical progress, that it can be replaced 
with advantage by new machinery after a few months. The 
living machinery, on the contrary, gets better the longer it 
lasts, and in proportion as the skill, handed from one genera¬ 
tion to another, accumulates. The “Times” answered the 
cotton lord as follows: 

" Mr. Edmund Potter is so impressed with the exceptional 
and supreme importance of the cotton masters that, in order 
to preserve this class and perpetuate their profession, be would 
keep half a million of the labouring class confined in a great 
moral workhouse against their wilL ‘ Is the trade worth re¬ 
taining?’ asks Mr. Potter. ‘ Certainly by all honest means it 
is,’ we answer. ‘ Is it worth while keeping the machinery in 
order?’ again asks Mr. Potter. Here we hesitate. By the 
1 machinery ’ Mi; Potter means the human machinery, for he 
goes on to protest that he does not mean to use them as an 
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absolute property. We must confess that we do not think it 
‘ worth while,’ or even possible, to keep the human machinery 
in order—that is to shut it up and keep it oiled till it is 
wanted. Human machinery will rust under inaction, oil and 
rub it as you may. Moreover, the human machinery will, as 
we have just seen, get the steam up of its own accord, and 
burst or run a muck in our great towns. It might, as Mr. 
Potter says, require some time to reproduce the workers, but, 
having machinists and capitalists at hand, we could always find 
thrifty, hard, industrious men wherewith to improvise more 
master manufacturers than we can ever want. Mr. Potter 
talks of the trade reviving ‘ in one, two, or three years,’ and 
he asks us not 1 to encourage or allow (!) the working power to 
emigrate. ’ He says that it is very natural the workers should 
wish to emigrate; but he thinks that in spite of their desire, 
the nation ought to keep this half million of workers with 
their 700,000 dependents, shut up in the cotton districts; and 
as a necessary consequence, he must of course think that the 
nation ought to keep down their discontent by force, and sus- 
stain them by alms—and upon the chance that the cotton 
masters may some day want them . . . The time is come 
when the great public opinion of these islands must operate to 
save this ‘ working power ’ from those who would deal with it 
as they would deal with iron, and coal, and cotton." 

The “ Times’ ’’ article was only a jeu d’esprit. The “ great 
public opinion ” was, in fact, of Mr. Potter’s opinion, that the 
factory operatives are part of the movable fittings of a factory. 
Their emigration was prevented. 1 They were locked up in 
that “ moral workhouse,” the cotton districts, and they form, 
as before, “ the strength ’’ of the cotton manufacturers of Lan¬ 
cashire. 

1 Parliament did not vote a single farthing in aid of emigration, but simply pawed 
some Acts empowering the municipal corporations to keep the operatives in a half- 
starved state, i.e., to exploit them at leu than the normal wages. On the other 
hand, when 3 years later, the oattle disease broke out, Parliament broke wildly 
through its usages and voted, straight off, millions for indemnifying the millionaire 
landlords, whose farmers in any event came off without loss, owing to the rise m the 
price of meat. The bull-like bellow of the landed proprietors at the opening of Par¬ 
liament, in 1866, showed that a man can worship the cow Sabala without being ; 
Hindoo, and car change himself into ao ox without being a Jupiter 
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Capitalist production, therefore, of itself reproduces Idle 
separation between labour-power and the means of labour. It 
thereby reproduces and perpetuates the condition for exploit¬ 
ing the labourer. It incessantly forces him to sell his labour- 
power in order to live, and enables the capitalist to purchase 
labour-power in order that he may enrich himself. 1 2 * 4 It is no 
longer a mere accident, that capitalist aud labourer confront 
each other in the market as buyer and seller. It is the process 
itself that incessantly hurls back the labourer on to the market 
as a vendor of his labour-power, and that incessantly convejts 
his own product into a means by which another man can pur¬ 
chase him. In reality, the labourer belongs to capital, before 
he has sold himself to capital. His economical bondage* is 
both brought about and concealed by the periodic sale of him¬ 
self, by his change of masters, and by the oscillations in the 
market price of labour-power.* 

Capitalist production, therefore, under its aspect of a con¬ 
tinuous connected process, of a process of reproduction, pro¬ 
duces not only commodities, not only surplus-value, but it also 
produces and reproduces the capitalist relation; on the one 
side the capitalist, on the other the wage-labourer.* 


1 “ L’ouvner demandait de la subsistence pour vivre, le chef demandait da travail 
ponr gagner.” (SiBmondi, lc.,p. 91.) 

2 A boorishly clumsy form of this bondage exists in the county of Durham. Thifi 
is one of the few counties, in which circumstances do not secure to the farmer 
undisputed proprietary rights over the agricultural labourer. The mining industry 
allows the latter some choice. In this county, the farmer, contrary to the custom 
elsewhere, rentB only such farms as have on them labourers’ cottages. The rent of 
the cottage is a part of the wages. These cottages are known as “hinds' houses.” 
They are let to the labourers in consideration of oertain feudal services, under a con¬ 
tract called “bondage,” which, amongst other things, binds the labourer, during the 
time he is employed elsewhere, to leave some one, say his daughter, &c., to supply hi* 
vlace. The labourer himself is called a “ bondsman.” The relationship here set up 
kino shows how individual consumption by the labourer becomes consumption on be¬ 
half of capital—or productive consumption—from quite a new point of view: “ It is 
curious to observe that the very dung of the hind and bondsman is the perquisite of 
the calculating lord . . . and the lord will allow no privy but his own to exist in the 
neighbourhood, and will rather give a bit of manure here and there for a garden than 
bate any part of his seigneurial right.” (Public Health, Report VIL, 1864, p. 188.) 

1 It will not be forgotten, that, with respect to the labour of children, &e. t even 
the formality of a voluntary sale disappears. 

4 “ Capital ' re-suppeses wage-labour, and wage-laboui pre-tuppoBes oapital. Od« 

a necessary condition to the existence of the other ; they mutually cal] each other 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONVERSION OF SURPLUS-VALUE INTO CAPITAL. 


•ECHO* L — CAPITALIST PRODUCTION OS A PROORESSIVELY LNCRK.AHINfl 
SCALE. TRANSITION OK THE LAWS 01 PROPERTY THAT CHARACTERISE 
PRODUCTION OK COMMODITIES INTO LAWS OK CAPITALIST APPROPRIATION. 


Hitherto we have investigated how surplus-value emanates 
from capital; we have now to see how capital arises from 
surplus-value. Employing surplus-value as capital, reconver¬ 
ting it into capital, is called accumulation of capital. 1 

First let us consider this transaction from the standpoint of 
the individual capitalist. Suppose a spinner to have advanced 
a capital of £10,000, of which four-fifths (£8000) are laid out 
in cotton, machinery, &c., and one-fifth (£2000) in wages. Let 
him produce 240,000 lbs. of yarn annually, having a value 
of £12,000. The Tate of surplus-value being 100%, the surplus- 
value lies in the surplus or net product of 40,000 lbs. of yam, 
one sixth of the gross product, with a value of £2000 which 
will be realised by a sale. £2000 is £2000 We can neither 
see nor smell in this sum of money a trace of surplus-value. 
When we know that a given value is surplus-value, we know 
how its owner came by it; but that does not alter the nature 
either of value or of money. 

In order to convert this additional sum of £2000 into capital, 
the master spinner will, all circumstances remaining as before, 
advance fonr-fifths of it (£1600) in the purchase of cotton, &c., 
and one-fifth (£400) in the purchase of additional spinners, who 


pill 

nas 


find in the market the necessaries of life whose value the 
ter has advanced to them. Then the new capital of £2000 


into existence. Does an operative in a cotton-factory produce nothing but cotton (' 
goods ? No, he produces capital He prodnoes values that give fresh command over 
his labour, and that, by means of suoh command, create fresh values.” (Karl Marx : 
Lohnarbeit und Kapital, in the Neue Rheiniache Zeitung, No. 266, 7th April 1849.) 
The articles published under the above title in the N. Rh. Z. are parts of some 
lectures given by me on that subject, in 1847, in the German “ Arbeiter-Verein " at 
Brussels, the publication of which was interrupted by the revolution of February. 

1 “ Accumulation of capital; the employment of a portion of revenue as capital' 1 
(Malthas: Definitions Ate., ed. Cazenove p. 11.) 41 Conversion of revenue into capi¬ 
tal" (Malthas : Princ. of Pol. Boon., 2nd Ed., Lond., 1886, p. 319.) 
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functions in the spinning mill, and brings in, in its turn, a 
anrplus-value of £400. 

The capital-value was originally advanced in the money 
form. The surplus-value on the contrary is, originally, the 
value of a definite portion of the gross product. If this gross 
product be sold, converted into money, the capital-value re¬ 
gains its original form. From this moment the capital- 
value and the surplus-value are both of them sums of money, 
and their reconversion into capital takes place in precisely 
the same way. The one, as well as the other, is laid out 
by the capitalist in the purchase of commodities that place 
him in a position to begin afresh the fabrication of his gooda 
and this time, on an extended scale. But in order to be able 
to buy those commodities, he must find them ready in the 
market. 

His own yarns circulate, only because he brings his annual 
product to market, as all other capitalists likewise do with 
their commodities. But these commodities, before coming to 
market, were part of the general annual product, part of the 
total mass of objects of every kind, into which the sum of the 
individual capitals, i.e., the total capital of society, had been 
converted in the course of the year, and of which each capi¬ 
talist had in hand only an aliquot part. The transactions in 
the market effectuate only the interchange of the individual 
components of this annual product, transfer them from one 
band to another, but can neither augment the total annual 
production, nor alter the nature of the objects produced. 
Hence the use that can be made of the total annual product, 
depends entirely upon its own composition, but in no way 
upon circulation. 

The annual production must in the first plaee furnish all 
•those objects (use-values) from which the material components 
of capital, used up in the course of the year, have to be re¬ 
placed. Deducting these there remains the net or surplus- 
product, in which the surplus-value lies. And of what does 
this surplus-product consist? Only of things destined tc 
satisfy the wants and desires of the capitalist class, things 
which, consequently, enter into the consumption fund of the 
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capitalists! Were that the case, the cup of surplus-value 
would be drained to the very dregs, and nothing but simple 
reproduction would ever take place. 

To accumulate it is necessary to convert a portion of the 
surplus-product into capital. But we cannot, except by a 
miracle, convert into capital anything but such articles as can 
be employed in the labour-process ( Le ., means of production), 
and such further articles as are suitable for the sustenance of 
the labourer, (i.e., means of subsistence.) Consequently, a part 
of the annual surplus-labour must have been applied to the 
production of additional means of production and subsistence, 
over and above the quantity of these things required to replace 
the capital advanced. In one word, surplus-value is conver¬ 
tible into capital solely because the surplus-product, whose 
value it is, already comprises the material elements of new 
capital* 

Now in order to allow of these elements actually functioning 
as capital, the capitalist clasB requires additional labour. If 
the exploitation of the labourers already employed do not in¬ 
crease, either extensively or intensively, then additional labour- 
power must be found. For this the mechanism of capitalist 
production provides beforehand, by converting the working 
class into a class dependent on wages, a class whose ordinary 
wages suffice, not only for its maintenance, but for its increase. 
It is only necessary for capital to incorporate this additional 
labour-power, annually supplied by the working class in the 
shape of labourers of all ages, with the surplus means of pro¬ 
duction comprised in the annual produce, and the conversion 
of surplus-value into capital is complete. From a concrete 
point of view, accumulation resolves itself into the re¬ 
production of capital on a progressively increasing scale. 
The circle in which simple reproduction moves, alters its* 


* We hen take bo oeoount of export trade, by means of which a notion eon ohonfe 
orttolee of luxury either into meeno of production or menu of lubtuteooe, end oiee 
tend. In order to exomine the object of our inveatigotion in tte integrity, free from 
oil diitnrUng eubeldiory circ n ot ncco, we nrait treet the whole world ae one nation, 
end eetume that eopiteliet production it everywhere aotoblitbed end he* poeeeeeed 
tteeli of every branch of indutqr. 
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form, and, to use Sismondi’s expression, changes into a 
spiral 1 

Let us now return to our illustration It is the old story : 
Abraham begat Isaac, Isaac begat Jacob, and so on. The original 
capital of £10,000 brings in a surplus-value of £2000, which is 
capitalised. The new capital of £2000 brings in a surplus- 
value of £400, and this, too, is capitalised, converted into a 
second additional capital, which, in its turn, produces a further 
surplus-value of £80. And so the ball rolls on. f 

We here leave out of consideration the portion of the sur¬ 
plus-value consumed by the capitalist. Just as little does it 
concern us, for the moment, whether the additional capital is 
joined on to the original capital, or is separated from it to 
function independently; whether the same capitalist, who 
accumulated it, employs it, or whether he hands it over to 
another. This only we must not forget, that by the side of 
the newly-formed capital, the original capital continues to re¬ 
produce itself, and to produce surplus-value, and that this is 
also true of all accumulated capital, and the additional capital 
engendered by it 

The original capital was formed by tbe advance of £10,000. 
How did the owner become possessed of it ? “ By his own 
labour and that of his forefathers,” answer unanimously the 
spokesmen of political economy.' And, in fact, their supposi¬ 
tion appears the only one consonant with the laws of the pro¬ 
duction of commodities. 

But it is quite otherwise with regard to the additional 
capital of £2000. How that originated we know perfectly 
welL There is not one single atom of its value that does not 
owe its existence to unpaid labour. The means of production, 
«rith which the additional labour-power is incorporated, as well 
as the necessaries with which the labourers are sustained, are 
nothing but component parts of the surplus product, of the 
tribute annually exacted from the working class by the capi- 

1 Stsmondi’s analysis rf accumulation suffers from the (rest defect, that he eo» 
tents himself, to too greet an extent, with the phrase “ conrersien of ramus into 
-oapital,” without fathoming the material conditions of this operation. 

r “ Le travail prion til aoqnel scat oapital a dft sa naissanee." Siuaoadi, L e., edt 
.Vans, 1 1., p. 109 
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talist class. Though the latter with a portion of that tribute* 
purchases the additional labour-power even at its full price, so 
that equivalent is exchanged for equivalent, yet the transac¬ 
tion is for all that only the old dodge of every conqueror who 
buys commodities from the conquered with the money he 
has robbed them of. 

If the additional capital employs the person who produced 
it, this producer must not only continue to augment the value 
of the original capital, but must buy back the fruits of hk 
pluvious labour with more labour than they cost. When 
viewed as a transaction between the capitalist class and the 
working class, it makes no difference that additional labourers 
are employed by means of the unpaid labour of the previously 
employed labourers The capitalist may even convert the 
additional capital into a machine that throws the producers of 
that capital out of work, and that replaces them by a few 
children. In every case the working class creates by the surplus- 
labour of one year the capital destined to employ additional 
labour in the following year. 1 And this is what is called: 
creating capital out of capital 

The accumulation of the first additional capital of £2000 
presupposes a value of £10,000 belonging to the capitalist by 
virtue of his “ primitive labour,” and advanced by him. The 
second additional capital of £400 presupposes, on the con¬ 
trary, only the previous accumulation of the £2000, of which 
the £400 is the surplus-value capitalised. Theownership of past 
unpaid labour is thenceforth the sole condition for the appro¬ 
priation of living unpaid labour on a constantly increasing 
scale. The more the capitalist has accumulated, the more is he 
able to accumulate. 

In so far as the surplus-value, of which the additional 
capital, No. 1, consists, is the result of the purchase of labour- 
power with part of the original capital, a purchase that con¬ 
formed to the laws of the exchange of commodities, and that, 
from a legal stand-point, presupposes nothing beyond the free 
disposal, on the part of the labourer, of his own capacities, and 

1 “ Labour create* capital before capital employ* labour.’' K. G. Wakefield, Eng¬ 
land and America. Load., 1838, VeL Q., p. 110 
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<oq the part of the owner of money or commodities, of the value# 
that belong to him; in so far as the additional capital, No. 2, 
&c., is the mere result of No. 1, and, therefore, a consequence 
of the above conditions; in so far as each single transaction 
invariably conforms to the laws of the exchange of commodi¬ 
ties, the capitalist buying labour-power, the labourer selling it, 
and we will assume at its real value; in so far as all this is 
true, it is evident that the laws of appropriation or of private 
property, laws that are based on the production and circula¬ 
tion of commodities, become by their own inner and inexorable 
dialectic changed into their very opposite. 1 The exchange of 
equivalents, the original operation with which we started, has 
now become turned round in such a way that there is only an 
apparent exchange. This is owing to the fact, first, that the 
capital which is exchanged for labour-power is itself but a 
portion of the product of others' labour appropriated without 
an equivalent; and, secondly, that this capital must not only 
be replaced by its producer, but replaced together with an 
added surplus. The relation of exchange subsisting between 
capitalist and labourer becomes a mere semblance appertaining 
to the process of circulation, a mere form, foreign to the real 
nature of the transaction, and only mystifying it The ever re¬ 
peated purchase and sale of labour-power is now the mere form; 
what really takes place is this—the capitalist again and again 
appropriates, without equivalent, a portion of the previously 
materialised labour of others, and exchanges it for a greater 
quantity of living labour. At first the rights of property 
seemed to us to be based on a man’s own labour. At least, 
some such assumption was neoessary since only commodity 
owners with equal rights confronted each other, and the sole 
means by which a man could become possessed of the commo- 
* dities of others, was by alienating his own commodities; and 


1 as at a siren stage in its development, oommodity production necessarily 
passe* into capitalistic oommodity production (in faot, it is only on the basis of 
capitalistic production that products take the general and predominant form of 00 m* 
modules), so the laws of property that are based on oommodity production, necessarily 
tux n into the laws of capitalist app! opriation. We may well, therefore, feel astonished 
at the clerernnn of Praudhon, who would abolish capitalistic property by enforcing 
the eternal laws of property that are based «w production ! 
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these could be replaced by labour alone. Now, however, pro¬ 
perty turns out to be the right, on the part of the capitalist, 
to appropriate the unpaid labour of others or its product, and 
to be the impossibility, on the part of the labourer, of appropri¬ 
ating his own product The separation of property from 
labour has become the necessary consequence of a law that 
apparently originated in their identity. 1 

We have seen that even in the case of simple reproduction, 
all capital, whatever its original source, becomes converted into 
accumulated capital, capitalised surplus-value. But in the 
flood of production all the capital originally advanced becomes 
a vanishing quantity ( magnitudo evanescent, in the mathema¬ 
tical sense), compared with the directly accumulated capital, 
i.<*., with the surplus-value or surplus-product that is recon¬ 
verted into capital, whether it function in the hands of 
its accumulator, or in those of others. Hence, political 
economy describes capital in general as u accumulated wealth ’’ 
(converted surplus-value or revenue), “ that is employed over 
again in the production of surplus-value,” * and the capitalist 
as “ the owner of surplus-value."' It is merely another way 
of expressing the same thing to say that all existing capital is 
accumulated or capitalised interest, for interest is a mere 
fragment of surplus-value. 4 

MCTION 2.—ERRONEOUS CONCEPTION BY POLITICAL ECONOMY OF REPRO¬ 
DUCTION OB A PROGRESSIVELY INCREASING SCATS. 

Before we further investigate accumulation or the recouver- 

• The property of the oepitaliat in the product of the labour of othera “ ia a strict 
.maequence of the law of appropriation, the fundamental principle of which was, on 

'■he oontrary, the exclusive title of every labourer to the product of hia own labour.*’ 
Cherbuliez, Riche ou Pauvre. Paria, 1841, p. 68, where, however, the dialeotioal 
reveraal ia not properly developed.) 

1 “Capital, via., accumulated wealth employed with a view to profit.” (Malthas, 
1. c.) “ Capital .... oonauta of wealth aaved from revenue, and need with a view 
to profit.” (R. Jonee: An Introductory Leoture on Polit. Boon., Lond., 1833, p. 
16 .) 

141 The poueaiora of curplua produce or capital ” (The Source and Remedy of the 
National Diffioultiea. A Letter to Lord John Ruaaell. Lond., 1821.) 

* “ Capital, with compound interest on every portion of oepital aaved, ia so all 
engrossing that all the wealth in the world from which income is derived, haa loop 
ago bcooine the intereat on capital ” (London Economic, 1#th July, 1860.) 
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•ion of surplus-value into capital, we muBt brush on one side 
an ambiguity introduced by the classical economists. 

Just ;us little as the commodities that the capitalist buys 
with a part of the surplus-value for his own consumption, 
serve the purpose of production and of creation of value, so 
little is the labour that he buys for the satisfaction of his 
natural and social requirements, productive labour. Instead of 
converting surplus-value into capital, he, on the contrary, by 
the purchase of those commodities and that labour, consumes 
or expends it as revenue. In the face of the habitual modejyf 
life of the old feudal nobility, which, as Hegel rightly says, 
•consists in consuming what is in hand,” and more especially 
displays itself in the luxury of personal retainers, it was ex¬ 
tremely important for bourgeois economy to promulgate the 
doctrine that accumulation of capital is the first duty of every 
citizen,and to preach without ceasing,thata man cannotaocumu- 
iate, if he eats up all his revenue, instead of spending a good 
part of it in the acquisition of additional productive labourers, 
who bring in more than they cost. On the other hand the 
economists had to contend against the popular prejudice, that 
confuses capitalist production with hoarding, 1 and fancies that 
accumulated wealth is either wealth that is rescued from being 
destroyed in its existing form, from being consumed, or 
wealth that is withdrawn from circulation. Exclusion of 
money from circulation would also exclude absolutely its self¬ 
expansion as capital, while accumulation of a hoard in the 
dmpe of commodities would be sheer tomfoolery* Tho 
accumulation of commodities in great masses is the result either 
of overproduction or of a stoppage of circulation.* It is true 
that the popular mind is impressed by the sight, on the one 

1 “ No political reonomUt of tho praaont 4*jr can by aering mean more hoarding j 
and beyond thin contracted and iniuJ&cient proceeding, no uae of the term In reference 
to the national wealth can well be imagined, but that which must ariea from » 
duiVront application of what ie eared, founded upon a real dietinetion between the 
different kinde of labour maintained by it." (Maithui, La., p. 38, 30.) 

i Thur for instance, Balrao, who to thoroughly etudied weary shede of erariee, re- 
jMosi'iiie the old umner Gebeeo ee in hie eeoond childhood when he begins to heap up 
a I'onrd of commodities. 

t "Acivii'i r tion ofwtocka., . non-exchange . . . orer-prodocMon.” (Th. Oorbet 
J. c., p. 14 l 
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hand, of the mass of goods that are stored up for gradual con¬ 
sumption by the rich, 1 and on the other hand, by the formation 
of reserve stocks; the latter, a phenomenon that is common to 
all modes of production, and on which we shall dwell for a 
moment, when we come to analyse circulation. Classical 
economy is therefore quite right, when it maintains that the 
consumption of surplus-products by productive, instead of by 
unproductive labourers, is a characteristic feature of the process 
of accumulation. But at this point the mistakes also begin. 
A^am Smith has made it the fashion, to represent accumulation 
as nothing more than consumption of surplus-products by 
productive labourers, which amounts to saying, that the 
capitalising of surplus-value consists in merely turning 
surplus-value into labour-power. Let us see what Ricardo 
e.g., says: “It must be understood that all the pro¬ 
ductions of a country are consumed; but it makes the 
greatest difference imaginable whether they are consumed by 
those who reproduce, or by those who do not reproduce another 
value. When we say that revenue is saved, and added to 
capital, what we mean is, that the portion of revenue, so said 
co be added to capital, is consumed by productive instead of 
unproductive labourers. There can be no greater error than 
in supposing that capital is increased by non-consumption”' 
There can be no greater error than that which Ricardo and all 
subsequent economists repeat after A. Smith, viz., that * the 
part of revenue, of which it is said, it has been added to 
capital, is consumed by productive labourere.” According to 
this, all surplus-value that is changed into capital beoomes 
variable capital So far from this being the case, the surplus- 
lvalue, like the original capital, divides itself into constant 
capital and variable capital, into means of production and 
labour-power. Labour-power is the form under which variable 
capital exists during the process of production. In this process 
the labour-power is itself consumed by the capitalist while the 

> b title tense Neoker speaks of the “objete de beta et de eomptooslti,” of irtiefc 
"te temps • grout l’eeoomalntioii,” sod whleh “ lei lots de proprittt out muembUe 
due one seals olseee de la eoeUti.” (Oeanes de M. Keeker, Parle and Leannne, 

ins, t. a. P . ssi.) ‘ 

* Sieordo, L o., p. 182, note. 
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uneans of production are consumed by the labour-power in the 
exercise of its function, labour. At the same time, the money 
paid for the purchase of the labour-power, is converted into 
necessaries, that are oonsumed, not by “ productive labour," but 
by the “ productive labourer.” Adam Smith, by a fundamentally 
perverted analysis, arrives at the absurd conclusion, that even 
though each individual capital is divided into a constant and 
a variable part, the capital of society resolves itself only into 
variable capital,is laid out exclusively in payment of wages. 
For instance, suppose a cloth manufacturer converts £2000 itfto 
capital One portion he lays out in buying weavers, the other 
- in woollen yam, machinery, &c. But the people, from whom 
he buys the yam and the machinery, pay for labour with a 
part of the pnrohase money, and so on until the whole £2000 
are spent in the payment of wages, ia, until the entire product 
represented by the £2000 has been oonsumed by productive 
labourers. It is evident that the whole gist of this argument 
lies in the words “ and so on," which send us from pillar to 
post In truth, Adam Smith breaks his investigation ofl| just 
where its difficulties begin. 1 

The annual process of reproduction is easily understood, so 
long as we keep in view merely the sum total of the year’s 
production. But every single component of this product must 
be brought into the market as a commodity, and there the diffi¬ 
culty begins. The movements of the individual capitals, and 
of the personal revenues, cross and intermingle and are lost in 
the general change of places, in the circulation of the wealth of 
society; this dazes the sight, and propounds very complicated 
problems for solution. In the third part of Book II. I shall 
.give the analysis of the real bearings of the facts. It is one of 
the great merits of the Physiocrats, that in their Tableau 
■econondque they were the first to attempt to depict the anniud 

1 Is spite of his “ Logio, M John St. Kill merer detects eren such faulty analysis a* 
this when made by hit predecessors, an analysis whioh, eren from the bourgeois stand- 
;point of the science, cries out for rectification. In erery case he registers with the 
•dogmatism of a disciple, the oonfnaion of him master’s thoughts. Bo hero: “The 
^capital itself in the long run beoomes entirely wage*, ami *lirn replaced by the sal* 
«sf produce becomes wages again.” 
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production in the Hhape in which it is presented to us after-, 
passing through the process of circulation. 1 2 

For the rest, it is a matter of course, that political economy, 
acting in the interests of the capitalist class, has not failed to 
exploit the doctrine of Adam Smith, viz., that the whole of 
that part of the surplus product which is converted into capital, 
is consumed by the working class. 


AUCTION 3.—BBFARATION OF NL T IlP),OT-VAI,n! INTO CAPITAL AND REFINUI. 

I* 

THE ABSTINENCE TUSOKT. 

In the last preceding chapter, we treated surplus-value (or the ■ 
surplus product) solely as a fund for supplying the individual 
consumption of the capitalist. In this chapter we have, so far, 
treated it solely as a fund for accumulation. It is, however, 
neither the one nor the other, but is both together. One por¬ 
tion is consumed by the capitalist as revenue, 1 the other is 
employed as capital, is accumulated. 

Given the mass of surplus-value, then, the larger the one of 
these parts, the smaller is the other. Caeteris paribus, the ratio 
of these parts determines the magnitude of the accumulation. 
But it is by the owner of the surplus-value, by the capitalist 
aione, that the division is made. It is his deliberate act. That 
part of the tribute exacted by him which he accumulates, is. 


1 In bis (Inscription of the process of reproduction, and of accumulation, Adam 
Smith, in many ways, not only made no advunoe, but even lost considerable 
fround, compared with his predecessors, especially the Physiocrats. Connected wills 
the illusion mentioned in the text, is the really wonderful dogma, left by him asan in¬ 
heritance to {xditioal economy, the dogma, that the prioe of commodities is made up 
af wuges, profit (interest) and rent, ».e., of wages and surplus-value. Starting from, 
this basis, Storch naively confesses, 41 H est impossible de rtfsoudrele prix n6ce«iairs 
dans ses fclfetncnte les plus simples.” (Storch, L c. Petersb. Edit. 1816, t i. p. 340, 
note.) A fine scienoe of economy this, which declares it impossible to resolve the 
price of a commodity into its simplest elements ! This point will be further investi¬ 
gated in the seventh part of Book iii. 

2 The reader will notice, that the word revenue is used in a double sense: first, todeaig- 

surplus- value so far as it is the fruit periodically yielded by oapital; seoondly, 
lo dcsiguata the part of that fruit which is periodically consumed by the capitalist,, 
or ;i<Uled to the fund that supplies his private consumption. 1 have retained this 
•double meaning because it harmonises with ths language of the English and Franck 
«<-oiurausta. 
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said to be saved by him, because he does not eat it, 
because he performs the function of a capitalist, and enriches 
himself. 

Except as personified capital, the capitalist has no historical 
value, and no right to that historical existence, which, to use 
an expression of the witty Lichnowsky, “ hasn’t got no date.” 
And so far only is the necessity for his own transitory 
existence implied in the transitory necessity for the capitalist 
mode of production. But, so far as he is personified capital, it 
is not values in use and the enjoyment of them, but exchange- 
value and its augmentation, that spur him into action. Fan¬ 
atically bent on making value expand itself, he ruthlessly 
forces the human race to produce for production’s sake; he 
thus forces the development of the productive powers of society, 
and creates those material conditions, which alone can form 
the real basis of a higher form of society, a society in which 
the full and free development of every individual forms the 
ruling principle. Only as personified capital is the capitalist 
respectable. As such, he shares with the miser the passion 
for wealth as wealth. But that which in the miser is a mere 
idiosyncrasy, is, in the capitalist, the effect of the social 
mechanism, of which he is but one of the wheels. Moreover, 
the development of capitalist production makes it constantly 
necessary to keep increasing the amount of the capital laid 
out in a given industrial undertaking, and competition makes 
the immanent laws of capitalist production to be felt by each 
individual capitalist, as external coercive laws. It compels 
him to keep constantly extending his capital, in order to pre¬ 
serve it, but extend it he cannot, except by means of progres¬ 
sive accumulation. 

So far, therefore, as his actions are a mere function of capital 
—endowed as capital is, in his person, with consciousness and 
a will—his own private consumption is a robbery perpe¬ 
trated on accumulation, just as in book-keeping by double 
entry, the private expenditure of the capitalist is placed 
on the debtor side of his account against his capital. 
To accumulate, is to conquer the world of social wealth, to 
increase the mas# of human beings exploited by him, and thus* 
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to extend both the direct and the indirect sway of the 
-capitalist. 1 

But original sin is at work everywhere. As capitalist pro¬ 
duction, accumulation, and wealth, become developed, the 
capitalist ceases to be the mere incarnation of capital. He has 
a fellow-feeling for his own Adam, and his education gradually 
enables him to smile at the rage for asceticism, as a mere 
prejudice of the old-fashioned miser. While the capitalist of 
the classical type brands individual consumption as a sin 
against his function, and as “ abstinence ” from accumulating, 
the modernised capitalist is capable of looking upon accumula¬ 
tion as “ abstinence ” from pleasure. 

“ Two loals, else, do dwell within hii breast; 

The one ii ever parting from the other.”' 

1 Taking the unrer, that old-faihioned but ever renewed •peoimen ef the capitalist 
for hit text, Luther ehowi vary aptly that the lore of power if an fitment in (he 
desire to gat rich. 11 Tha haathan wart able, by the light of reaaon, to oonolud* tkat 
a usurer it a double-dyad thiaf and murdarer. We Ohriitiana, however, hold them in 
inch honour, that we fairly worehlp them for the take of their maney.. . Whoever eata 
up, rciba, and ateala tha nouriabment of another, that man eommita at gnat a murder 
(to far at in him lisa) at he who atarvea a man or utterly undoe* him. Such deea a 
usurer, and aita the while aafe on his atool, whan ha ought rather to bo hanging on 
the gallows, and be eaten by ee many rsvana aa he hat atolan guilders, if only there 
were to much flesh on him, that to many ravana oould atiek their baaka In aad than 
it. Meanwhile, we hang tha tmsll thieves . . . little thieves an pat In tha a tack*, 
great thieves go flaunting in gold and tllk . . . Therefore la there, on this earth, nr 
greater enemy of man (after tha devil) than a gripe-money, and usurer, for ho wnnts 
to he God over ell men. Turks, soldiare, end tyrente are alto bad man, yet must 
they let the people live, and oonfeas that they are bad, and enemiea, and do, 
nay, must, now and then show pity to some. But a usurer and money-glutton, 
eneh a one would have the whole world poriah of hangar and thint, misery and 
want, so far a* in him lias, as that ha may have all to himself, and every one 
may reoeira from him at from a God, and be hi* lerf for ever. To wear Sno sleeks, 
golden chains, rings, to wtpo his mouth, to ha deemed and takan for a war thy, 
pinna man . . . Usury it a grant huge monitor, like a wara-wolf, who laya waits all, 
-jm* than any Oecus, Gerion or Antus. And yet deoka hi m se lf out, and woull be 
thought pious, ao that people may not *ee where the oxen have gone, thet he drag* 
backward* into his den. Bnt Heroulas .hall hear the ory of the oxen end of hi* piiaeMm, 
and aeek Osoue even in oliffa and among rook*, and shall set tha oxm loose 
spin bom the villain. For Oaotu means the villain that i* a plan* aiurer, end 
■teals, robe, ante everything. And will not own thet he hii done It, and tkiaka no 
one will tnd him out, because the oxen, drawn backward* Into U( dan, make it 
seem, from their foot-printa, that they have been let out. So the usurer would de¬ 
ceive the world, a* though ho were of u*e and gave the world oxen, which he, how¬ 
ever, rend*, and eat* all alone . . . And since we break on the wheel, end behead 
'highwaymen, murderers and housebreaker*, how muoh more ought we to break on 
dhe wheeland kill,.. . hunt down, eurae and behead all usuron.” (Martin Lather, l. a.) 

• 8m Gotthe’i Fault. 
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At the historical dawn of capitalist production,—and every 
capitalist upstart has personally to go through this historical 
stage—avarice, and desire to get rich, are the ruling passions. 
But the progress of capitalist production not only creates a world 
of delights; it lays open, in speculation and the credit system, 
a thousand sources of sudden enrichment. When a certain 
stage of development has been reached, a conventional degree of 
prodigality, which is also an exhibition of wealth, and conse¬ 
quently a source of credit, becomes a business necessity to the 
“ unfortunate ” ca pitalist. Luxury enters into capital’s expenses 
of representation. Moreover, the capitalist gets rich, not like the 
miser, in proportion to his personal labour and restricted con¬ 
sumption, but at the same rate as he squeezes out the labour- 
power of others, and enforces on the labourer abstinence from 
all life’s enjoyments. Although, therefore, the prodigality of 
the capitalist never possesses the honk-fide character of the 
open-handed feudal lord’s prodigality, but, on the contrary, has 
always lurking behind it the most sordid avarice and the most 
anxious calculation, yet his expenditure grows with his accum¬ 
ulation, without the one necessarily restricting the other. 
But along with this growth, there is at the same time developed 
in his breast, a Faustian conflict between the passion for 
accumulation, and the desire for enjoyment. 

• Dr. Aikin says in a work published in 1795: “ The trade of 
Manchester may be divided into four periods. First, when 
manufacturers were obliged to work hard for their livelihood.” 
They enriched themselves chiefly by robbing the parents, whose 
children were bound as apprentices to them: the parents paid 
a high premium, while the apprentices were starved. On the 
other hand, the average profits were low, and to accumulate, 
extreme parsimony was requisite. They lived like misers, and 
were far from consuming even the interest on their capital 
“ The second period, when they had begun to acquire little 
fortunes, but worked as hard as before,”—for direct exploitation 
of labour costs labour, as every slave-driver knows—“ and lived 

in as plain a manner as before.The third, when 

luxury began, anjl the trade was pushed by sending out riders 
lor orders into every market town in the Kingdom. 
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It is probable that few or no capitals of £3000 to £4000 ac¬ 
quired by trade existed here before 1690. However, about 
that time, or a little later, the traders had got money before¬ 
hand, and began to build modem brick houses, instead of those 
of wood and plaster.” Even in the early part of the 18th 
century, a Manchester manufacturer, who placed a pint of 
foreign wine before his guests, exposed himself to the remarks 
and headshakings of all his neighbours Before the rise of 
machinery, a manufacturer’s evening expenditure at the public- 
house where they all met, never exceeded sixpence for a glass 
or punch, and a penny for a screw of tobacco. It was not till 
1758, and this marks an epoch, that a person actually engaged 
in business was seen with an equipage of his own. "The 
fourth period," the last 30 years of the 18th century, “ is that in 
which expense and luxury have made great progress, and was 
supported by a trade extended by means of riders and factors 
through every part of Europe.” 1 What would the good Dr. 
Aik in say if he could rise from his grave and see the Manchester 
of to-day ? 

Accumulate, accumulate! That is Moses and the prophets ! 
“ Industry furnishes the material which saving accumulates.” * 
Therefore, save, save,reconvert the greatest possible portion 
of surplus-value, or Burplus-product into capital! Accumulation 
for accnmulation’s sake, production for production’s sake: by 
this formula classical eoonomy expressed the historical mission 
of the bourgeoisie, and did not for a single instant deceive itself 
over the birth-throes of wealth.* But what avails lamentation 
in the face of historical necessity ? If to classical economy, 
the proletarian is but a machine for the production of surplus- 
value ; on the other hand, the capitalist is in its eyes only a 
tnachine for the conversion of this surplus-value into additional 


1 Dr. Aflrin : Description of the oountry from 90 to 40 miles round Manchester. 
Load., 1795, p. 182, sqq. 

* A. Smith : 1. c M bk. ill, oh. iii. 

* Bren J. B. Say uji : “ Lee epargnes dee riche* «o font aux dipen* dee peuvre*.* 

M The Roman proletarian lired almost entirely at the expense of society. 

It can aknoet be said that modern society lives at the expense of the proletarians, oft 
■what it keep* out of the remuneration «f labour.’' (Siimou*: Etudes, ho., t l, 
**.24.) 
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capital. Political economy takes the historical function of the 
capitalist in bitter earnest. In order to charm out of his bosom 
the awful conflict between the desire for enjoyment and*t.iia 
•chase after riches, Malthus, about the year 1820, advocated a 
•division of labour, which assigns to the capitalist actually en¬ 
gaged in production, the business of accumulating, and to the 
other sharers in surplus-value, to the landlords, the place-men. 
the beneficed clergy, &c., the business of spending. It is of the 
highest importance, he says, “to keep separate the passion for 
expenditure and the passion for accumulation.” 1 The capital¬ 
ists having long been good livers and men of the world, uttered 
loud cries. What, exclaimed one of their spokesmen, a disciple 
of Ricardo, Mr. Malthus preaches high rents, heavy taxes, 
so that the pressure of the spur may constantly be kept on 
the industrious by unproductive consumers! By all means, 
production, production on a constantly increasing scale, runs 
the shibboleth; but “ production will, by such a process, be far 
more curbed in than spurred on. Nor is it quite fair thus to 
maintain in idleness a number of persons, only to pinch others, 
who are likely, from their characters, if you can force them to 
work, to work with success.” * Unfair as he finds it to spur on 
the industrial capitalist, by depriving his bread of its butter, 
yet he thinks it necessary to reduce the labourer’s wages to a 
minimum “to keep him industrious.” Nor does he for a 
moment conceal the fact, that the appropriation of unpaid 
labour is the secret of surplus-value. “Increased demand on 
the part of the labourers means nothing more than their 
willingness to take less of their own product for themselves, 
and leave a greater part of it to their employers; and if it be 
said, that this begets glut, by lessening consumption " (on the 
part of the labourers)," I can only reply that glut is synony¬ 
mous with large profits.” * 

The learned disputation, how the booty pumped out of the 
labourer may be divided, with most advantage to accumulation, 
•between the industrial capitalist and the rich idler, was hushed 


‘ Ualthni, 1 «., p. 319, 320. 

1 Xu Inquiry into thoM PrinoiplM mpeotinf tha Natan of Damand, Jta., u. 07 , 
• I. a, p. 50. ' 
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in face of the revolution of July. Shortly afterwards, th» 
towjp proletariat at Lyons sounded the toosin of revolution* 
and the country proletariat in England began to set fire to 
farmyards and comstacks. On this side of the Channel Owen- 
imii began to spread; on the other side, St Simonism and' 
Fourierism. The hour of vulgar economy had struck. Exactly 
a year before Nassau W. Senior discovered at Manchester, 
that the profit (including interest) of capital is the product of 
the last hour of the twelve, he had announced to the world 
another discovery. “ I substitute,” he proudly says, “for the 
w6rd capital, considered as an instrument of production, the 
word abstinence.” 1 An unparalleled sample this, of the discover¬ 
ies of vulgar economy! It substitutes for an economic category,, 
a sycophantic phrase— wild lout “ When the savage," says 
Senior, “ makes bows, he exercises an industry, but he does not 
practise abstinence.” This explains how and why, in the 
earlier states of society, the implements of labour were fabri¬ 
cated without abstinence on the part of the capitalist. “ The 
more society progresses, the more abstinenoe is demanded,” 1 
namely, from those who ply the industry of appropriating 
the fruits of others’ industry. All the conditions for carrying 
on the labour-process are suddenly converted into so many acts 
of abstinence on the part of the capitalist. If the com is not 
all eaten, but part of it also sown—abstinence of the capitalist 
If the wine gets time to mature—abstinence of the capitalist. 8 

1 (Senior, Prineipe* fondunsntrax do I'Ecoil Pot trad. Arrivabeue. Paris, 1ST. 
p. SOS). Thii was rather too muoh for the adherents of the old classical school 
M Mr. Senior has substituted for it ” (the expression, labour and profit) “ the exprea 
sion Labour and Abstinenoe. He who oonverts his revenue abstains from tire, 
enjoyment which its expenditure would afford him. It is not the capital, but the 
use of the capital productively, whioh is the cause of profits.” (John Cazenove, 1. c. 
p. 130, Note.) John St. Mill, on the contrary, accepts on the one hand Kicardo’a 
theory of profit, and annexes on the other hand Senior’s “remuneration of abstin¬ 
ence.” He is as much at home in absurd contradictions, as he feels at sea in the 
Hegelian contradiction, the source of all dialectic. It has never occurred to the 
rulgar economist to make the simple reflexion, that every human action may be 
viewed, as “ abstinenoe " from its opposite. Eating is abstinence from fasting, walk¬ 
ing, abstinence from standing still, working, abstinence from idling, idling, abstinence- 
from working, Ac. These gentlemen would do well, to ponder, once in a way, over' 
Spinoza’s : “ Determinate est Negatio.” 

a Senior, 1. c. p. 542. , 

• *• iio one . . . will sow his wheat, for instance, and allow it to remain a twelve- 
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The capitalist robe his own self, whenever he “ lends (I) the 
instruments of production to the labourer,” that is, wheneverby 
incorporating labour-power with them, he uses them to extract 
surplus-value out of that labour-power, instead of eating them 
up, steam-engines, cotton, railways, manure, horses, and all; or 
as the vulgar economist childishly puts it, instead of dissipat¬ 
ing “ their value ” in luxuries and other articles of consump¬ 
tion. 1 How the capitalists as a class are to perform that feat; 
is a secret that vulgar economy has hitherto obstinately re¬ 
fused to divulge. Enough, that the world still jogs on, solely 
through the self-chastisement of this modem penitent of 
Yishnu, the capitalist Not only accumulation, but the simple 
* conservation of a capital requires a constant effort to resist 
the temptation of consuming it”* The simple dictates of 
humanity therefore plainly enjoin the release of the capitalist 
from this martyrdom and temptation, in the same way that the 
Georgian slave-owner was lately delivered, by the abolition of 
slavery, from the painful dilemma, whether to squander the 
surplus-product lashed out of bis niggers, entirely in cham¬ 
pagne, or whether to reconvert a part of it, into more niggers 
and more land. 

In economic forms of society of the most different kinds, 
there occurs, not only simple reproduction, but, in varying 
degrees, reproduction on a progressively increasing scale. By 
degrees more is produced and more consumed, and consequently 
more products have to be converted into means of production. 
This process, however, does not present itself as accumulation 
of capital, nor as the function of a capitalist, so long as the 
labourer’s means of production, and with them, his product and 

month in the ground, or leave hii wine in a cellar for years, instead of oonsusalng 
9 these things or their equivalent at ouee . . . unless he expects to acquire additional 
value, &o.” (Scrope, Pollt. Boon. edit, by A. Potter, New York, 1841, p. 183- 
184.) 

1 “ La privation que sImpose le oapitaliite, en prttant (this euphemism used, for 
the purpose of identifying, aooording to the approved method of vulgar economy, 
the labourer who is exploited, with the industrial capitalist who exploits, and tb 
whom other capitalists lend money) see instruments de production au travaUlev, 
au lieu d’en oonancrer la valour i ion propre usage, en La transformant en objeti 
d'utilitf ou d’agr^nent.” # (0. de Molinari, 1. c. p. 49.) 

1 M Ia conservation d’un oapital exige . . . un effort oonstant pour risister 4 la 
tentatfea de le consommer." (Ooarcelles-Seneuil, 1. 0 . p. 07.) 

2 4 
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meg,ns of subsistence, do not confront him in the shap of 
capital 1 Richard Jones, who died a few years ago, and was 
the successor of Malthus in the chair of political economy at 
Hailey bury College, discusses this point well in the light ot 
two important facts. Since the great mass of the Hindoo 
population are peasants cultivating their land themselves, 
their products, their instruments of labour and means of sub¬ 
sistence never take “ the shape of a fund saved from revenue, 
which fund has, therefore, gone through a previous process ot 
accumulation.” ! On the other hand, the non-agricultnra; 
labourers in those provinces where the English rule has least 
disturbed the old system, are directly employed by the mag¬ 
nates, to whom a portion of the agricultural surplus-product is 
rendered in the shape of tribute or rent. One portion of this 
product is consumed by the magnates in kind, another is con¬ 
verted, for their use, by the labourers, into articles of lu ury 
and such like things; while the rest forms the wages of the 
labourers, who own their implements of labour. Here, pro¬ 
duction and reproduction on a progressively increasing scale, 
go on their way without any intervention from that queer 
saint, that knight of the woeful countenance, the capitalist 
" abstainer." 


MOTION 4.—CIRCUMSTANCES THAI, INDEPENDENTLY OF THE PROPORTIONAL 
DIVISION OF SURPLUS-VALUE INTO CAPITAL AND REVENUE, ..ETKItMINB 
THE AMOUNT OF ACCUMULATION. DEGREE OF EXPLOITATION Of 
LABOUR-POWER. PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR. GROWING DIFFERENCE 
IN AMOUNT BETWEEN CAPITAL EMPLOYED AND CAPITAL CONSUMED. 
MAGNITUDE OF CAPITAL ADVANCED. 

The proportion in which surplus-value breaks up into 
oapital and revenue being given, the magnitude of the capital 
accumulated clearly depends on the absolute magnitude of the 

1 “ The particular classes of inoome which yield the most abundantly to the pro¬ 
gress of national oapital, change at different stages of their progress, and are, there¬ 
fore, entirely different in nations occupying different positions in that progress . . . 
Profits . . . unimportant source of accumulation, compared with wages and rents, 
in the earlier stages of sooiety . . . When a considerable advance in the powers oi 
national industry has actually taken place, profits rise into comparative importance 
as a source of accumulation.'’ {Biobard Jones. Textbook, p. 16. 21.) 

* X. o. p. 36. sq. 
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surplus-value. Suppose that 80 per cent, were capitalised^and 
20 per cent, eaten up, the accumulated capital will be £2,400 
or £1,200, according as the total surplus-value has amounted 
to £3,000 or £1,500. Hence all the circumstances that deter¬ 
mine the mass of surplus-value, operate to determine the 
magnitude of the accumulation. We sum them up once again, 
but only in so far as they afford new points of view in regard 
to accumulation. 

It will be remembered that the rate of surplus-value depends, 
in the first place, on the degree of exploitation of labour-pow^r. 
Political economy values this fact so highly, that it occasionally 
identifies the acceleration of accumulation due tc increased 
productiveness of labour, with its acceleration due so increased 
exploitation of the labourer. 1 In the chapters on the produc¬ 
tion of surplus-value it was constantly presupposed that wages 
are at least equal to the value of labour-power. Forcible 
reduction of wages below this value plays, however, in practice 
too important a part, for us not to pause upon it for a moment 
It, in fact, transforms, within certain limits, the labourer’s 
necessary consumption-fund into a fund for the accumulation 
of capital, 

" Wages,” says John Stuart Mill, “ have no productive 
power; they are the price of a productive-power. Wages do not 
contribute, along with labour, to the production of commodities, 
no more than the price of tools contributes along with the tools 
themselves. If labour could be had without purchase, wages 
might be dispensed with.” * But if the labourers could live on 
air they could not be bought at any price. The zero of their 
cost is therefore a limit in a mathematical sense, always 


1 “ Ricardo soya : 4 In different stages of society the accumulation of capital or of the 
means of employing” (t.e., exploiting) “labour is more or less rapid, and must in all 
cases depend on the productive powers of labour. The productive powers of labour 
are generally greatest where there is an abundanoe of fertile land.’ If, in the first 
sentence, the productive powers of labour mean the smallness of that aliquot part of 
any produce that goes to those whose manual labour produoed it, the sentence is 
nearly identical, because the remaining aliquot j»rt is the fund whence capital can, if 
the owner pltasta, be accumulated. Cut then this do'*8 not generally happen, where 
there is most ferule lam^.” (“ Observations on certain verbal disputes, &c.,”pp. 74,75.) 

a J. Stuart Mill: 14 Essays on some unsettled questions of Political Economy 
U*d.,1849,”p. 90. 
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beyond reach, although we can always approximate more and 
more nearly to it The constant tendency of capital is to force 
the cost of labour back towards this zero. A writer of the 
18th century, often quoted already, the author of the “ Essay 
on Trade and Commerce,” only betrays the innermost secret 
soul of English capitalism, when he declares the historic 
mission of England to be the forcing down of English wages to 
the level of the French and the Dutch. 1 With other things he 
says naively : But if our poor ” (technical term for labourers) 
“ 'will live luxuriously .... then labour must, of course, be 
dear.When it is considered what luxuries the manufac¬ 

turing populace consume, such as brandy, gin, tea, sugar, foreign 
fruit, strong beer, printed linens, snuff, tobacco, &c.”* He quotes 
the work of a Northamptonshire manufacturer, who, with eyes 
squinting heavenward, moans: “ Labour is one-third cheaper 
in Fiance than in England; for their poor work hard, and fare 
hard, as to their food and clothing. Their chief diet is bread, 
fruit, herbs, roots, and dried fish; for they veiy seldom eat 
flesh; and when wheat is dear, they eat very little bread.” * 
“ To which may be added,” our essayist goes on, “ that their 
drink is either water or other small liquors, so that they spend 
very little money .... These things are very difficult to be 
brought about; but they are not impracticable, since they have 
been effected both in France and in Holland” * Twenty years 

J “A.n Etway on Trade and Commerce, Load., 1770,” p. 44. The “Times” of 
December, 1866, and January, 1867, in like manner published certain outpouring* of 
the heart of the English mineowner, in which the happy lot of the Belgian miner* 
was pictured, who asked and received no more than wa* strictly necessary for them 
to live for their “ master*. ” The Belgian labourer* have to suffer much, but to figure 
in the “ Time* ” as model labourer* ! In the beginning of February, 1867, came the 
answer: strike of the Belgian miners at Marchienne, put down by powder and lead. 

31. c., pp. 44, 46. 

•The Northamptonshire manufacturer oommits a pious fraud, pardonable in one 
whose heart is so full. He nominally compares the life of the English and French 
manufacturing labourer, but in the words just quoted he is painting, as he himself 
confesses in his confused way, the Frenoh agricultural labourers. 

* L c. f p. 70, 71. Note to the 3rd edition: To-day, thanks to the competition on the 
world-market, established since then, we have advanoed much further. “ If China,** 
says Mr. Stapleton, M.P., to bis constituents, “ should become a great manufacturing 
country, I do not see how the manufacturing population of Europe oould sustain the 
eontest without descending to the level of their competitors.” _ (“ Timee,” Sept. 9,1873. 
p. 8.) The wished-for goal of English capital is no longer Continental wages but 
Chinese. 
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later, an American humbug, the baronised Yankee, Benjamin 
Thomson ( alia* Count Rumford) followed the same linl of 
philanthropy to the great satisfaction of God and man. His 
“ Essays ” are a cookery book with receipts of all kinds for 
replacing by some succed&neum the ordinary dear food of the 
labourer. The following is a particulary successful receipt of 
this wonderful philosopher: “ 5 lbs. of barley meal, 7}d.; 5 lbs. 
of Indian com, 6jd.; 3d. worth of red herring, Id. salt, Id. vine¬ 
gar, 2d. pepper and sweet herbs, in all 20fd.; make a soup for 64 
men, and at the medium price of barley and of Indian cojn 
.... this soup may be provided at Jd, the portion of 20 
ounces.” 1 With the advance of capitalistic production, the 
adulteration of food rendered Thompson’s ideal superfluous* 
At the end of the 18th and during the first ten years of the 
10th century, the English farmers and landlords enforced the 
absolute minimum of wage, by paying the agricultural labourers 
less than the minimum in the form of wages, and the remainder 
in the shape of parochial relief. An example of the waggish 
way in which the English Dogberries acted in their “ legal ” 
fixing of a wages tariff: “ The squires of Norfolk had dined, 
says Mr. Burke, when they fixed the rate of wages; the squires 
of Berks evidently thought the labourers ought not to do so. 
when they fixed the rate of wages at Speenhamland, 1795 
.... There they decide that 1 income (weekly) should be 3s. 

1 Bcnjumin Thompson: Essays, Political, Economical, and Philosophical, &c„ J 
vols., Lond., 17%. 1802, rol. i., p. 288. In his “ The State of the Poor, or an Uistor j 
of the labouring Classes in England, 4c.,” Sir F. M. Eden strongly recommends the 
Kumiordian beggar-soup to workhouso overseers, and reproachfully warns tho English 
labourers that ' many poor people, particularly in Scotland, live, and that very oom 
fartnbly, for months together, upon oat-meal and barley-meal, noted with only water 
and salt. (L c., vol. i., book i., oh, 2., p. 603.) The same sort of bints in the 13th 
century. The most wholesome mixtures of flour having been refused (by the 
English agricultural labourer) .... in Scotland, where education is better, this 
prejudice is, probably, unknown." (Charles H. Parry. M.D.: The question of tile 
necessity of tbo existing Cora Laws considered. London, 1818, p. 60.) This same 
Pairy, however, oomplaiui that the English labourer ia dow (lblo) in a much wore* 
condition than in Eden a time (1787). 

a From the report* of the last Parliamentary Commiasion on adulteration of mean* 
of anbaiatenoe, it will be seen that the adulteration even of medicines is the rule, not 
the exoeption in England. E.p. t the examination of 34 apecimona of opium, purchased 
of aa many different chemist* in London, ahowed that 81 were adulterated with 
poppy head*, seat-flour, gum, clay, sand, Ac. Several did not contain an atom o 4 
morphia. 
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for a man,’ when the gallon or half-peck loaf of 8 lbs. 11 oz. is 
at H, and increase regularly till bread is Is. 5d.; when it is 
above that snm, decrease regularly till it be at 2s., and then 
his food should be }tk less.” 1 Before the Committee of Inquiry 
of the House of Lords, 1814, a certain A. Bennett, a large 
former, magistrate, poor-law guardian, and wage-regulator, was 
asked: “ Has any proportion of the value of daily labour been 
made up to the labourers out of the poors’ rate ?’’ Answer: 
“ Yes, it has; the weekly income of every family is made up to 
the gallon loaf (8 lbs. 11 oz.), and 3d. per head! .... The 
gallon loaf per week is what we suppose sufficient for the 
maintenance of every person in the family for the week; and 
the 3d. is for clothes, and if the parish think proper to find 
clothes, the 3d. is deducted. Thfo practice goes through all the 
western part of Wiltshire, and, I believe, throughout the 
country.”’ “For years,” exclaims a bourgeois author of 
that time, “they (the farmers) have degraded a respectable 
class of their countrymen, by forcing them to have recourse to 
the workhouse .... the farmer, while increasing his own 
gains, has prevented any accumulation on the part of his 
labouring dependants.”* The part played in our days by the 
direct robbery from the labourer’s necessary consumption- 
fund in the formation of surplus-value, and, therefore, of the 
accumulation fund of capital, the so-called domestic industry 
has served to show. (Ch. xv., sect. 8, c.) Further facts on this 
subject will be given later. 

Although in all branches of industry that part of the 
constant capital consisting of instruments of labour must 
be sufficient for a certain number of labourers (determined 
by the magnitude of the undertaking), it by no means 
always necessarily increases in the same proportion as the 
quantity of labour employed. In a factory, suppose that 100 
labourers working 8 hours a day yield 800 working-hours, 

1 G. B. Newnham (barrister-nt-law): “ A Review of the Evidenoe before the Com¬ 
mittee of the two Houiee of Parliament on the Oorn Law*. Lond., 1815,” p. 28, note. 

J L c., pp. 19, 20. 

1 C. H. Parry, 1. o., pp. 77,69. The landlord*, on their side, not only “ indemnified " 
thamselvei for the Anti-jaoobin war, which they waged in the name of England, hot 
enriched them»elve* enormouily. Their rent* doubled, trebled, quadrupled, “ and in 
cat instance, increased sixfold in eighteen }ear«," (L u.. pn 100, 101.1 
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If the capitalist wishes to raise this sum by one half, he can 
employ 50 more workers; but then he must also advance more 
capital, not merely for wages, but for instruments of labour. 
But he might also let the 100 labourers work 12 hours instead 
of 8 , and then the instruments of labour already to hand would 
be enough. These would then simply be more rapidly con- 
■ sinned. Thus additional labour, begotten of the greater tension 
of labour-power, can augment surplus-product and surplus- 
value (i.e., the subject matter of accumulation), without corres¬ 
ponding augmentation in the constant part of capital , 

In the extractive industries, minos, &c., the raw materials 
form no part of the capital advanced. The subject of labour 
is in this case not a product of previous labour, but is furnished 
by Nature gratis, as in the case of metals, minerals, coal, stone, 
See. In these cases the constant capital consists almost 
exclusively of instruments of labour, which can very well 
absorb an increased quantity of labour (day and night shifts of 
labourers, e.g.). All other things being equal, the mass and 
value of the product will rise in direct proportion to the labour 
expended. As on the first day of production, the original pro¬ 
duce-formers, now turned into the creators of the material 
elements of capital—man and Nature—still work together. 
Thanks to the elasticity of labour-power, the domain of 
accumulation has extended without any previous enlargement 
of constant capital 

In agriculture the land under cultivation cannot be increased 
without the advance of more seed and manure. But this 
advance once made, the purely mechanical working of the 
soil itself produces a marvellous effect on the amount of the 
product A greater quantity of labour, done by the same 
number of labourers as before, thus increases the fertility, 
without requiring any new advance in the instruments of 
labour. It is once again the direct action of man on Nature 
which becomes an immediate source of greater accumulation, 
without the intervention of any new capital 

Finally, in what is called manufacturing industry, every 
additional -expenditure of labour presupposes a corresponding 
Additional expenditure of raw materials, but not necessarily of 
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Instruments of labour. And as extractive industry and agri¬ 
culture supply manufacturing industry with its raw materials 
and those of its instruments of labour, the additional product 
the former have created without additional advance of capital, 
tells also in favour of the latter. 

General result: by incorporating with itself the two primary 
creators of wealth, labour-power and the land, capital acquires 
a power of expansion that permits it to augment the elements 
of its accumulation beyond the limits apparently fixed by ita 
own magnitude, or by the value and the mass of the means of 
production, already produced, in which it has its being. 

Another important faotor in the accumulation of capital is 
the degree of productivity of social labour. 

With the productive power of labour increases the mass of 
the products, in which a oertain value, and, therefore, a surplus- 
value of a given magnitude, is embodied. The rate of surplus- 
value remaining the same or even falling, so long as it only 
falls more slowly, than the productive power of labour rises, 
the mass of the surplus-produot increases. The division of this 
product into revenue and additional capital remaining the 
same, the consumption of the capitalist may, therefore, increase 
without any decrease in the fund of accumulation. The relative 
magnitude of the accumulation fund may even increase at the 
expenso of the consumption fund, whilst the cheapening of 
commodities places at the disposal of the capitalist as many 
means of enjoyment as formerly, or even more than formerly. 
But hand-in-hand with the increasing productivity of labour, 
goes, as we have seen, the cheapening of the labourer, there¬ 
fore a higher rate of surplus-value, even when the real wagee 
are rising. The latter never rise proportionally to the produc¬ 
tive power of labour. The same value in variable capital there¬ 
fore sets in movement more labour-power, and, therefore, more 
labour. The same value in constant capital is embodied in 
more means of production, is., in more instruments of labour, 
materials of labour and auxiliary materials ; it therefore also 
supplies more elements for the production both of use-value 
and of value, and with these more absorbers of labour. The 
value of the additional capital, therefore, remaining the same 
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or oven diminishing, accelerated accumulation still takes place. 
Not only does the scale of reproduction materially extend, hut 
the production of surplus-value increases more rapidly than 
the value of the additional capital. 

The development of the productive power of labour reacts 
also on the original capital already engaged in the process of 
i/reduction. A part of the functioning constant capital con¬ 
sists of instruments of labour, such as machinery, lsc., which 
are not consumed, anil therefore not reproduced, or replaced 
by new ones of the same kind, until after long periods of tinje. 
But every year a part of these instruments of labour perishes or 
reaches the limit of its productive function. It reaches, there¬ 
fore, in that year, the time for its periodical reproduction, for 
its replacement by new ones of the sumo kind. If the pro¬ 
ductiveness of labour has, during the using up of these instru¬ 
ments of labour, increased and it dovelopes continually with 
the uninterrupted advance of science and technology), more 
efficient and eonsidunug their increased efficiency), cheaper 
machines, tools, apparatus, he.., replace the old The old 
capital is reproduced in a more productive form, apart from 
the constant detail improvements in the instruments of labour 
already in me The "thei part of the constant capital, raw 
material and auxiliary substances, is constantly reproduced in 
less than a year ; those produced by agriculture, for the most 
part annually. Every introduction of improved methods, 
therefore, works almost simultaneously on the new capital and 
on that already in action. Every advance in Chemistry not 
only multiplies the numlier of useful materials and the useful 
applications of those already known, thus extending with the 
growth of capital its sphere of investment. It teaches at the 
■ame time how to throw the excrements of the processes of 
production and consumption back again into the circle of the 
process of reproduction, and thus, without any previous outlay 
of capital, creates new matter for capital. Like the increased 
exploitation of natural wealth by the mere increase in the 
tension of labour-power, science and technology give capital a 
power of expansipn independent of the given magnitude of the 
capital actually functioning. They react at the same time on 
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that part of the original capital which has entered upon its 
stage of renewal This, in passing into its new shape, incor¬ 
porates gratis the social advance made while its old shape was 
being used up. Of course, this development of productive 
power is aooompanied by a partial depreciation of functioning 
capital. So far as this depreciation makes itself acutely felt 
in competition, the burden falls on the labourer, in the increased 
exploitation of whom the capitalist looks for his indemnification. 

Labour transmits to its product the value of the means of 
production consumed by it. On the other hand, the value and 
mass of the means of production set in motion by a given 
quantity of labour increase as the labour becomes more pro¬ 
ductive. Though the same quantity of labour adds always to 
its products only the same sum of new value, still the old 
capital-value, transmitted by the labour to the products, in¬ 
creases with the growing productivity of labour. 

An English and a Chinese spinner, t.g., may work the same 
number of hours with the same intensity ; then they will both 
in a week create equal values But in spite of this equality, 
an immense difference will obtain between the value of the 
week’s product of the Englishman, who works with a mighty 
automaton, and that of the Chinaman, who has but a spinning 
wheel. In the same time as the Chinaman spins one }>ound of 
cotton, the Englishman spins several hundreds of pounds A 
sum, many hundred times as great, of old values swells the 
value of his product, in which those reappear in a new, useful 
form, and can thus function anew as capital. “In ]7ft-,” as 
Frederick Engels teaches us, “ all the wool crop in England of 
the three preceding years, lay untouched for want of labourers, 
and so it must have lain, if newly invented machinery had not 
come to its aid and spun it” 1 Labour embodied in the form 
of machinery of course did not directly force into life a single 
man, but it made it possible for a smaller number of labourers, 
with the addition of relatively leas living labour, not only to 
consume the wool productively, and put into it new value, but 
to preserve in the form of yam, fee, its old value. At the 
same time, it caused and stimulated increased reproduction of 
* Fnteiak taftla, •• Lm« l«r ufeitavta tkM la ladaad,’ a. JO. 
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wool It ia the natural property of living labour, to transmit 
oid value, whilst it creates new. Hence, with the increase tin 
efficacy, extent and value of its means of production, conse¬ 
quently with the accumulation that accompanies the develop¬ 
ment of its productive power, labour keeps up and eternises 
an always increa-sin? capital-value in a form ever new. 1 This 

1 Classic economy but, on account of ft deficient nnalyris of the labour process, and 
•f the process of creating value, never properly gr*ajH*d ihii weighty eh-mout of repio 
(taction, aj may be acwu in Kicardo ; hr e»y>, t.g.. whatever the change in |iroducliv* 
power, “a million mm always produce in manufactures lha mine value.” Thu is 
aocurate, if the extension and degree of Intensity of their labour are given. Hut ft 
does not prevent (thu Kicardo overlooks in curtain concluaiona be drawa) a million 
na* n writh didarant power* of productivity In their labour, turning into product! very 
fifTerent inaaaee of the in rani of production and therefore preserving .n their pro 
ducts very diffrrent mutvi of value ; in oonBe-qucnoe of which the vain * of the pro 
duct* yielded may vary ootuiderably fUoardo has, it may be noted in passing, tried 
tn vain to make cleat to J B Ray, by that very example, the difference between uae 
value 1 which he here calls wealth or material ricinw) and exohauge-valu* Say 
answer* " truant 4 la difficult*qu'kltvn Mr. Knardo en diaant que, par doeprooCdts 
mieux eiiteudiu, an million de personnes peuvent prod air* deux foie, feroia foil autant 
rfe nohraaea, aana produlre pine dr valenra, oette difficult^ n'est pai une loraque I on 
oanriddre. aunt quon ie doit, ia produotum oomine un 4change dam loquel oq 
donna lea aervioeft prodoctifi da aon travail, de aa terre, at de in capitaux, 
pour obttmr dea produiU. C'eet jar ia moyen da era service* produotifa, qua 
n«» aeqatrom tool lei produit* qui aont ftu mondr. Or ... . nous 

eommes d’a a taut plui nobee, not acrvioee produotifa ont d autant plus de valaur 
qu'tle obtiennent dans l'bcbange appt'e production une plus graude quantity de chose* 
utile* " (J. B, Ray; “Lcttree 4 M Maltbua, Paru, 18‘JO," pp. IfiK, 1G9 ) The 
difficult* "—It exist* for him, not for Kicardo— that Say means to clear up is this ■ 
Why does not the exchange-value of the use-values increase, when their quantity 
lneree** in consequence of Increased productive power of labour? Answer . the 
difficulty La met by calling use-value, exchange value, if you please. Exchange value 
Is a thing that is connected one way or another with exchange. If therefore- pro 
dwetioo is called an exchange of labour and means of production against the product, 
it is dear as day that you obtain more exchange-value in proportion aa the production 
yields more use-value. In other words, lbs more uae-values, «.g.. stockings, a working 
day yields to the stocking-manufacturer, the richer is he in stockings. Suddenly, 
however, Say recollect* that “ with a greater quantity" of stockings their “prioe " 
(which of eoune has nothing to do with their exchange-value !) falls “paroe que la 
•OBCurrence lea (lee producteura) oblige a donner lee produits pour oe qulls leur 
content.’' But whence does the profit come, if the capitalist sells the commodities 
at oost price ? Never mind ! Ray declares that. In consequence of increased pro¬ 
ductivity, every one now receives in return for a given equivalent two jaira of stock- 
tsga mew-ad of one as before The result he arrm-s at, it precisely tliat projiositiou 
ef Ricardo that he aimed at disproving After this mighty effort of thought, he 
triumphantly apostrophises Mai thus in the words - “Telle cat, monsieur, la dcotrine 
bias libs, sane laquells tl eat impoasibla, je le declare, d’ezpliqoer les plus grandee 
diffionltde de l*fcwoomia politique, et notemmeat, comment il se pout qu'une nation 
*oit pins riche loraque see produiu diamueut da valeur. quoiqu* la riche*** soil de ia 
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natural power of labour takes the appearance of an intrinsic 
property of capital, in which it is incorporated, just as the pro¬ 
ductive forces of social labour take the appearance of inherent 
properties of capital, and as the constant appropriation of 
surplus-labour by the capitalists, takes that of a constant self¬ 
expansion of capital. 

With the increase of capital, the difference between the 
capital employed and the capital consumed increases. In other 
words, there is increase in the value and the material mass of 
the instruments of labour, such as buildings, machinery, drain¬ 
pipes, working-cattle, apparatus of every kind that function 
for a longer or shorter time in processes of production constantly 
repeated, or that serve for the attainment of particular useful 
effects, whilst they themselves only gradually wear out, there¬ 
fore only lose their value piecemeal, therefore transfer that 
value to the product only bit by bit. In the same proportion 
as these instruments of labour serve as product-formers without 
adding value to the product,in the same proportion as they 
are wholly employed but only partly consumed, they perform, 
aa we saw earlier, the same gratuitous service as the natural 
forces, water, steam, air, electricity, etc. This gratuitous service 
of past labour, when seized and filled with a soul by living 
labour, increases with the advancing stages of accumulation. 

Since past labour always disguises itself as capital, since 
the passive of the labour of A, B, C, etc., takes the form of tlm 
active of the non-labourer X, Iwurgeois and political economists 
are full of praises of the services of dead and gone labour, 
which, according to the Scotch genius M'Culloeh, ought t» 
receive a special remuneration in the shape of interest, profit, 
etc. 1 The powerful and ever-increasing assistance given by 

▼fcleur.” (I o. p. 170.) An English eoonomiit remark* upon tb« conjuring tnok* of 
Ihr tame nature that appear in Say’* “Lattes"’: “Those affected way* of talking 
make up is general that which M. Say ia pleased to call hi* doctrine and which b* 
earnestly urge* Maltha* to teach at Hertford, aa it u already taught ‘dan* pluateurr 
partaee de 1'Europe.’ He *ay», * Si rou trouvra une phynonomte de perauoxe a 
toutee oe* proportion*, soyas Ice chnere qu’elle* exprlment, et j’ue croire qu’eller 
Tl °®» paialteut fort simple* et fert raisonuable*.’ iKnibtlcee, and m consequence of 
the same prooeee, they will aiqwu everything else, axoept original.” (Aa Inquuy 
Into those Principle! respecting the Nature «*f Demand, Ac., p. 116, 110. J 

1 M'Culloeh took out a peuuit for " wages of past labour, ’ loeg before Senior did 
tor * wages of abetment*.” 
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put labour to the living labour proceaa under the form of mean* 
of production is, therefore, attributed to that form of pfat 
labour in which it is alienated, as unpaid labour, from the 
worker himself, is., to its capitalistic form. The practical agents 
of capitalistic production and their pettifogging ideologists are as 
unable to think of the means of production as separate from the 
antagonistic social mask they wear to-day, as a slave-owner to 
think of the worker hiuumif as distinct from his character as a 
slave. 

With a given degree of exploitation of labour-power, the 
mass of the surplus-value produced is determined by the number 
of workers simultaneously exploited; and this corresponds, 
although in varying proportions, with the magnitude of the 
capital. The more, therefore, capital increases by means of 
eoooeasive accumulations, the more does the sum of the value 
increase that is divided into consumption-fund and aocumu- 
lation-fund. The capitalist can, therefore, live a more jolly 
life, and at the same time show more " abstinence.” And, 
finally, all the springs of production aci with greater elasticity, 
the more its scale extends with the mass of die capital 
advanced. 


SSLTIOM B.-TU SO-CAUJU) LABOUR Fl'JfH 

It has been shown in the course of this inquiry that capital is 
not a fixed magnitude, but is apart of social wealth, elastic and 
constantly fluctuating with the division of fresh surplus-value 
into revenue and additional capital. It has (men seen further 
that, even with a given magnitude of functioning capital, the 
labour-power, the science, and the land (by which are to be 
understood, economically, all conditions of labour furnished by 
Nature independently of man), embodied in it, form elastic 
powers of capital, allowing it, within certain limits, a held of 
action independent of ite own magnitude, in this inquiry we 
have neglected all effects of the process of circulation, effects 
which may p.oduce very different degrees of efficiency in tbs 
same mass c- r capital. And as we pre-supposed the limits set by 
capitalist production, that is to say. pn.-stippo-ed sic* pice s of 
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social production in a form developed by purely spontaneous 
growth, we neglected any more rational combination, directly 
and systematically practicable witli the means of production, 
and the mass of labour-power at present disposable. Classical 
economy always loved to conceive social capital as a fixed 
magnitude of a fixed degree of efficiency. But this prejudice 
was first established as a dogma by the arch-Philistine, Jeremy 
Bentham, that insipid, pedantic, leather-tongued oracle of the 
ordinary bourgeois intelligence of the 19th century. 1 Bentham 
p among philosophers what Martin Tupper is among poets. 
Both could only have been manufactured in England. 1 In the 
light of his dogma the commonest phenomena of the process of 
production, as, e.y., its sudden expansions and contractions, nay, 
even accumulation itself, become perfectly inconceivable. 1 The 
dogma was used by Bentham himself, as well as by Malthas, 

1 Compare among other*, Jeremy Bentham : “ Thfione dea Peinei et dea K6com- 
penaea, traduct d'Et. Dumont, Mine felit. Paris, 1826,” p. II., L. IV., oh. II. 

* Bentham la a purely English phenomenon. Not even excepting our philoeopher, 
Christian Wolf, In no time and in no country haa the moat homespun common-place 
ever strutted about in so self-satisfied a way. Tho principle of utility was no dis¬ 
covery of Bentham. He simply reproduced In his dull way w* at Helretius and 
oihtr Frenchmen had said with esprit In the 18th oentury. To know what is useful 
for a dog, one must study dog-nature. This nature itself is not to be deduced 
from the principle of utility. Applying this to man, he that would criticise all 
human acta, movements, relations, etc., by the principle of utility, must first deal 
with human nature in general, and then with human nature as modified in eack 
historical epoch. Ilentham makes short work of it. With the dryest naiveti he 
takes tho modern ahopkeeper, especially the English shopkeeper, as the uotrnal man. 
Whatever is useful to this queer normal man, and to his world, is absolutely useful 
This yard measure, then, he applies to past, present, and future The Christina 
religion, e.p., is “ useful,” because it foibids in the name of religion the same faults 
that the penal code condemns in the name of the law. Artistic criticism is “ harm¬ 
ful,'' beoause it disturbs worthy people in their enjoyment of Martin Tupper, els. 
With such rubbish has the brave fellow, with his motto, “ nulla dies sine lined," piled 
up mountains of books. Had I the oourage of my friend, ileinnch Heine, I should 
Mil Mr. Jeremy a genius in the way of bourgeois stupidity. 

• " Political economists are too apt to consider a certain quantity of capital and a 
certain number of labourers as productive instruments of uniform power, oroperatinf 
with a certain uniform intensity . . . Those . . . who maintain . . . that commode 
tit* are the sole agents of production . . . prove that production oould never be en- 
larged, for it requires as an Indispensable condition to suoh an enlargement that food, 
raw materials, and tools should be previously augmented ; which is in fact maintain¬ 
ing that no Increase of production can take place without a previous increase, or, in 
other words, that an increase » impossible.” (S. Bailey : “Money and its rieiaai- 
tudes,* pp. 26 and 70.) Bailey criticises ths dogma mainly from the point of view of 
the prooeee of armistice. 
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Junta Mill, M’Culloch, Me., for an apologetic parpoae, and 
especially in order to represent one part of capital, namely, 
variable capital, or that part convertible into labour-power, aa 
a fixed magnitude The material of variable capital, ie., the 
mats of the means of subsistence it represents for the labourer, 
or the so-called labour fund, was fabled as a separate |»art of 
social wealth, fixed by natural laws and unchangeable. To set in 
motion the part of social wealth which is to function as constant 
oapital, or, to express it in a material form, as means of pro¬ 
duction, a definite mass of living labour is required. This mua 
is given technologically. But neither is the number of lalwurers 
required to render fluid this mass ot' labour-power given (it 
changes with the degree of exploitation of the individual 
labour-power), nor is the price of this labour-power given, but 
only its minimum limit, which is moreover very variable. The 
facts that lie at the bottom of this dogma are these: on the one 
hand, the labourer has no right to interfere in the division of 
social wealth into means of enjoyment for the non-labourer 
and means of production. 1 * * 4 On the other band, only in 
favourable and exceptional canes, has be the [tower to enlarge 
the so-called labour-fund at the expense of the “ revenue ’’ of 
the wealthy. 

Wiiatsilly tautology results from the attempt to represent the 
capitalistic limits of the labour-fund as its natural and social 
limits may be seen, eg., in Professor Fawcett* “ The circulating 
capital of a country," he says, “ is its wage-fund. Hence, if we 
desire to calculate the average money wages received by each 
labourer, we have simply to divide the amount of this capital 

1 John 8tuart Mil], In hla “ Principle* of Political Economy,” says : “TTjo r oi ly 

exhausting and the really repulsive labour* Instead of being better [aid than other*, 
are almost Invariably paid the worst of all ... The more revolting the occupation, 
the more certain it is to reodve the minimum of remuneration . . . The hardships 
and the earnings, instead of being directly proportional, as in any just arrangements 
of eooety they would be, are generally in aa inverse ratio to one another.'’ To avoid 

misunderstanding, let me my that although men e John Stuart Mill are to hUmo 
for the contradiction between their traditional economic dogmas and their modern 
tendencies, it would be very wrong to class them with the herd of vulgar economic 
a n a io g ist e. 

4 H. Fewest., Pr ofl mor of Political Economy at Cambridge. " The Economic Post 
tkm e i the British Labourer." Loudon, 106!., p 120. 
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by the number of the labouring population” 1 That is to aay 
we .first add together the individual wages actually paid, and 
then we affirm that the sum thus obtained, forms the total 
value of the “ labour-fund ” determined and vouchsafed to us by 
God and Nature. Lastly, we divide the sum thus obtained by 
the number of labourers to find out again how much may come 
to each on the average. An uncommonly knowing dodge this. It 
did not prevent Mr. Fawoett saying in the same breath: “ The 
aggregate wealth which is annually saved in England, is 
divided into two portions; one portion is employed as capital 
to maintain our industry, and the other portion is exported to 
foreign countries . . . Only a portion, and perhaps, not a large 
portion of the wealth which is annually saved in this country, 
is invested in our own industry.” * 

The greater part of the yearly accruing surplus-product, 
embeaaled, because abstracted without return of an equivalent, 
from the English labourer, is thus used as capital, not in 
England, but in foreign countries. But with the additional 
capital thus exported, a part of the “ labour-fund ” invented by 
God and Bentbam is also export od* 

1 I mu*t here remind the radar that tha oataforiaa, “ vanabia and oouataut capital,’ 
vara flret a tad bj me. Politioal Eoonomy ainoa tha lima of Adam Smith has oon- 
faeedly mixad up tha aaaantial distinction* inroNed in thaaa oategoriae, with tha 
mar* formal dltferonoee, ariain| out of tha proctu of circulation, of Iliad and 
eiroolatinf oapital for further detail* on thia point, *aa Book II., Part II. 

’ Fawoett, L 0 . pp. 122, 123. 

’It might be laid that not only oapital, but aleo labourer*, in tha ahapa of emigrant*, 
are annually exported from England. In the text, however, there i* no queetioa af 
the peoulium of tha emigranta, who are in grant part not laboorara. Tha eon* 
of farm an make up a great part of them. Tha additional oapital annually traas 
ported abroad to ha put out at intereat u la much grater proportion to tha anno*' 
OocumuUtioa than ibv yearly « migration la to the yeatly increnee of populate*- 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE GENERAL LAW OP CAPITALIST ACCUMULATION. 

MOTION 1.—TBS INCREASED DEMAND FOR LABOUR-POWER THAT ACCOM¬ 
PANIES ACCUMULATION, THE COMPOSITION OF CAPITAL REMAINING THE 
SAME. 

Is this chapter we consider the influence of the growth i>( 
capital on the lot of the labouring class. The most important 
factor in this inquiry, is the composition of capital and the 
changes it undergoes in the course of the process of accunm- 
lsliou. 

The composition of capital is to lie understood in a twof.ai 
•ease. On the side of value.it is determin' d hy die proporii '< 
in which it is divided into constant capital ur vaJne «! the 
means of production, and variable capital or value of ii..«our- 
power, tiie Bum total of wages. On the side of material, as it 
functions in the process of production, all capital in or. idod 
into means of production and living labour-pout r. This latter 
composition is determined by the relation hotweuii the mass of 
the means of production employed, on the one hand, ami the 
mass of labour necessary for their employ uient on the other 
1 call the former the iniut-rum/Kuiilum, the latter the Irchnvnl 
composition of capital. Between the two there is a strict 
correlation. To expires this, I call the \a:iie-euinpn«ition o! 
capital, in so far as it is determined by its tocnnica! oomposi 
tion and mirrors the changes of the lattei, the uiyunb- 
tsnnpcuition of capital. Wherever I refer to the composition 
of capital, without further qualification, its organic composition ' 
is always understood 

The many individual capitals invested in a particular branch 
of production have, one with another, more or leas different 
compositions. The average of their individual composition- 
gives us the composition of the total capital in thii branch o 
production, l-aatly, the average of these averages, in nil 
branches of pnniuri >n, gives us the composition of the total 

a» 
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social capital of a oountry, and with this alone are we, in tha 
huh resort, ooncemed in the following investigation. 

Growth of capital involves growth of its variable constituent, 
or of the part invested in labour-power. A part of the surplus- 
value turned into additional capital must always be re-trans¬ 
formed into variable capital, or additional labour-fund. If we 
suppose that, all other circumstances remaining the same, the 
composition of capital also remains constant (».e., that a definite 
mass of means of production constantly needs the same mass 
of labour-power to set it in motion), then the demand for 
labour and the subsistence-fund of the labourers clearly in¬ 
crease in the same proportion as the capital, and the more 
rapidly, the more rapidly the capital increases. Since the 
capital produces yearly a surplus-value, of which one part is 
yearly added to the original capital; since this increment 
itself grows yearly along with the augmentation of the eapitai 
already functioning; since lastly, under special stimulus to 
enrichment, such as the opening of new markets, or of new 
spheres for the outlay of capital in consequence of newly 
developed social wants, he., the scale of accumulation may be 
suddenly extended, merely by a change in the division of 
the surpluB-value or surplus-product into capital and revenue, 
the requirements of accumulating capital may exceed the 
increase of labour-power or of the number of labourers; the 
demand for labourers may exceed the supply, and, therefore, 
wages may rise. This must, indeed, ultimately be the case if 
the conditions supposed above continue. For since in each 
year more labourers are employed than in its predecessor, 
sooner or later a point must be reached, at which the require¬ 
ments of accumulation begin to surpass the customary supply 
of labour, and, therefore, a rise of wages takes place. A 
lamentation on this score was heard in England during the 
whole of the fifteenth, and the first half of the eighteenth 
centuries. The more or less favourable circumstances in which 
the wage-working class supports and multiplies itself, in no 
way alter the fundamental character of capitalist production. As 
simple reproduction constantly reproduces the capital-relation 
itaelt ia, the relation of capitalists on the one hand, and wage- 
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workers on the other, so reproduction on a progressive scale, it. 
accumulation, reproduces the capital-relation on a progressiva 
scale, more capitalists or larger capitalists at this pole, more 
wage-workers at that. The reproduction of a mass of labour- 
power, which must incessantly re-incorporate itself with 
capital for that capital’s self-expansion; which cannot get 
free from capital, and whose enslavement to capital is only 
eoncealed by the variety of individual capitalists to whom it 
sells itself, this reproduction of labour-power forma, in fact, an 
essential of the reproduction of capital itself Accumulation 
of capital is, therefore, increase of the proletariat 1 

Classical economy grasped this fact so thoroughly that Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, &c., as mentioned earlier, inaccurately identi¬ 
fied accumulation with the consumption, by the productive 
labourers, of all the capitalised part of the surplus-product, or 
with its transformation into additional wage-labourers. As 
early as 1696 John Boilers says: “ For if one had a hundred 
thousand acres of land and as many pounds in money, and as 
many cattle, without a labourer, what would the rich man be, 
but a labourer 1 And as the labourers make men rich, so the 
more labourers, there will be the more rich men ... the labour 
of the poor being the mines of the rich." * So also Bernard 
de Mandeville at the beginning of the eighteenth century: “It 
would be easier, where property is well secured, to live with¬ 
out money than without poor; for who would do the work i 

.... As they [the poor] ought to be kept from starving, so 
they should receive nothing worth saving. If here and there 

1 Karl Marx, Lo. “A Agalitt d'opprcMion (1m masses, plus un pays a de prolb- 
taires et plus 0 est riohe.” (Colins. L’Econoxnie politique, Source des Revolutions 
et dee Utopiee pritendues Socialistes. Paris, 1857, t. III. p. 831.) Our “prolet¬ 
arian " is eoonomioally none other than the wage-labourer, who produces and increases 
capital, and is thrown out on the streets, as soon as he is superfluous for the needs 
• of aggrandisement of “Monsieur oapital,” as Pecqueur calls this person. “The 
sickly proletarian of the primitive forest,” is a pretty Roschcrian fancy. The 
primitive forester is owner of the primitive forest, and uses the primitive forest as 
his property with the freedom of an orang-utang. He is not, therefore, a prolet¬ 
arian. This would only be the case, if the primitive forest exploited him, instead of 
being expl^Wi by him. As far as his health is concerned, such a man would 
well bear comparison, not only with the modern proletarian, but also with the 
-syphilitic and scrofulous upper classes. But, no doubt, Herr Wilhelm Botcher, 
.by “ primitive forest ” mdaUs his native heath of Lflneburg 

1 John Bailers, L c. p. 2. 
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one of the West class by uncommon industry, and pinching 
bier belly, lifts himself above the condition he was brought up 
in, nobody ought to hinder him; nay, it is undeniably the 
wisest course for every person in the society, and for every 
private family to be frugal; but it is the interest of all rich 
nations, that the greatest part of the poor should almost never 
be idle, and yet continually spend what they get . . . Those 
that get their living by their daily labour . . . have nothing 
to stir them up to be serviceable but their wants which it is 
prudence to relieve, but folly to cure. The only thing then 
that can r ender the labouring man industrious, is a moderate 
quantity of money, for as too little will, according as his temper 
is, either dispirit or make him desperate, so too much will 
make him insolent and lazy. . . From what has been said, it is . 
manifest, that, in a free nation, where slaves are not allowed 
of, the surest wealth consists in a multitude of laborious 
poor; for besides, that they are the never-failing nursery of 
fleets and armies, without them there oould be no enjoyment, 
and no product of any countiy could be valuable. To make 
the society ” [which of course consists of non-workers] " happy 
and people easier under the meanest circumstances, it is 
requisite that great numbers of them should be ignorant as 
well as poor; knowledge both enlarges and multiplies our 
desires, and the fewer things a man wishes for, the more easily 
his necessities may be supplied.” 1 What Mandeville, an 
honest, clear-headed man, had not yet seen, is that the mech¬ 
anism of the process of accumulation itself increases, along 
with the capital, the mass of “labouring poor,” is., the wage- 
labourers, who turn their labour-power into an increasing 
power of self-expansion of the growing capital, and even by 
doing so must eternize their dependent relation on their own , 
product, as personified in the capitalists. In reference to this 
relation of dependence, Sir F. M. Eden in his “ The State of 

1 Bernard de Mandevfile: “The Fable of the Beat,"5th edition, London, 1728. 
Remarks, pp. 212, 218, 828. “Temperate living and oonetant employment is the 
direct road, for the poor, to rational happinem ” [by which he moat probably moan# 
tong working days and little mean# of sobditenoe], “and to riche* and strength for 
the etate " (vis., for the landlord#, capitalist*, and their political dignitaries and 
•gent#). (An Kuay on Trade and Oommeroe, London, 1770. p. 64.) 
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vhe Poor, an History of the Labouring Classes in England,* 
says, * the natural produoe of our soil is certainly not ltlly 
adequate to our subsistence; we can neither be clothed, lodged 
nor fed but in consequence of some previous labour. A portion 
at least of the society must be indefatigably employed. . . 
There are others who, though they ‘neither toil nor spin,’ can 
yet command the produce of industry, but who owe their 
exemption from labour solely to civilisation and order. . . 
They are peculiarly the creatures of civil institutions, 1 which 
have recognised that individuals may acquire property by 
various other means besides the exertion of labour. . . Persona 
of independent fortune . . . owe their superior advantages by 
no means to any superior abilities of their own, but almost 
entirely ... to the industry of others. It is not the posses* 
sion of land, or of money, but the command of labour which 
distinguishes the opulent from the labouring part of the com¬ 
munity. . . This [scheme approved by Eden] would give the 
people of property sufficient (but by no means too much) 
influence and authority over those who . . . work for them; 
and it would place such labourers, not in an abject or servile 
condition, but in such a state of easy and liberal dependence 
as ail who know human nature, and its history, will allow to 
he necessary for their own comfort.” 1 Sir F. M. Eden, it may 
be remarked in passing, is the only disciple of Adam Smith 
during the eighteenth century that produced any work of 
importance.' 

‘ Kdon nhooltl have asked, whoa© creature* then are “the oivil institution* 1" 
Front hi© itaudpoint of juridical illusion, he doe* not regard the law a* a product of 
the material relation* of production, but oonver»ely the relations of production a* 
product* of the law. Lingnet overthrew Montesquieu’s illusory “ifispru dee ltd* " 
with one word ; “L’e^prit do* lois, o’est la propriety.” 

3 Edon 1. a. VoL I, book L chapter I. pp. 1, 2, and prefaoe, p. zz. 

1 If the reader reminds me of M&lthus, whose “ Essay on Population ” appeared la 
17 9ff, I remind him that this work in its first form is nothing more than a school* 
boyish, iiupcrfloial plagiary of De Foe, Sir James Sfceuart, Townsend, Frauklia, 
Wallace, kc., and does uot contain a single sentcnoe thought out by himself. The 
great sensation this pamphlet caused, was due solely to party interest. The French 
Kerolution iiad found passionate defenders in the United Kingdom ; the “principle 
• of population, ” slowly worked-out in the eighteenth oentury, and then, in the midst 
of a great social crisis, proclaimed with drums and trumpets as the infallible antidote 
'to the teachings* of Gubdorcet, 4c., was greeted with jubilanoe by the English 
“obgarohy as the great destroyer of all haakermp after human development. Maltrhns, 
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Under (he conditions of accumulation supposed thus far,, 
wfiioh conditions are those most favourable to the labourers,, 
their relation of dependence upon capital takes on a form 
endurable, or, as Eden says: “ easy and liberal." Instead of be¬ 
coming more intensive with the growth of capital, this relation 

hugely astoni^ed at Ms suooess, gave himself to stuffing Into his book materials 
■uperflelally compiled, and adding to it new matter, not discovered but annexed by 
Ha. Note farther: Although Malthas was a parson of the English State Chunk, 
be had taken the monastis tow of celibacy—one of the conditions of holding a 
B flowihip in Protestant Cambridge University: “ Socios oollegiornm maritos esse 
»on pcrmittiinas, ad statixn postqoam quis nxorem duxerit, socios oollogii dsMnat 
eas.” (Reports of Cambridge University Commission, p. 172.) This circumstance 
favourably distinguishes Malthas from the other Protestant parsons, who have 
shuffled off the command enjoining celibacy of the priesthood and have taken, 
“Be fruitful and multiply,” as their special Biblical mission in suoh a degree that 
they generally oontribute to the increase of population to a really unbecoming extent, 
whilst they prsaoh at the same time to the labourers the “principle of population.’’ 
It is eharaoteristio that ths eoonomio fall of man, the Adam’s apple, the urgent 
appetite, “ the oheoks whioh tend to blunt the shafts of Cupid,” as Parson Townsend 
waggishly puts it, that this delicate question was and is monopolised by the Reverend* 
of Protestant Theology, or rather of the Protestant Church. With the exception 
of the Venetian monk, Ortos, an original and clever writer, most of the population- 
thoary teachers are Protestant persons. For instance, Bruckner, “ Thtorie du Systdme 
animal,” Leyden, 1767, in which the whole subject of the modern population theory 
is sxhausted, and to which the passing quarrel between Queenay and his pupil, the 
elder Mira beau, furnished idees on the same topic; then Parson Wallaee, Parson 
Townsend, Parson Malthas and his pupil, the arch-Parson Thomas Chalmers, to say 
nothing of lesser reverend scribblers In this line. Originally, political economy was 
studied by philosophers like Hobbes, Locke, Hume; by business men and statesmen, 
like Thomas More, Temple, Sully, De Witt, North, Law, Vanderliut, Oantillon, 
Franklin; and especially, and with the greatest success, by medical men like Tatty, 
Barboa, MandeviUe, Quesnay. Even in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
lev. Mr. Tuoker, a notable eoonomist of his time, excused himself for meddling with 
the things of Mammon. Later on, and in truth with this very “ principle of popu¬ 
lation, ” struck the hour of the Protestant parsons. Petty, who regarded the 
population as the beds of wealth, and was, like Adam Smith, an outspoken foe to 
parsons, says, as if he had a presentiment of their bungling interference, “that 
- Religion best flourishes when the Priests are most mortified, as was before said of the 
law, which best flourisheth when lawyers have least to do. ” He advises the Protestant 
priests, therefore, if they, onoe for all, will not follow the Apostle Paul and “mortify * 
themselves by eelibaey, 11 not to breed more Churchmen than the Benefices, as they 
now stand shared out, will receive, that is to say, if there be plaoes for about twelve 
thousand in England and Wales, it will not be safe to hreed up 24000 ministers, for 
then the twelve thousand which are unprovided for, will seek ways how to get them¬ 
selves a livelihood, which they oannot do more easily then by persuading the people 
that the twelve thousand incumbents do poison or starve their souls, and misguide 
them in their way to Heaven." (Petty ; “A Treatise onT^xes and Contributions. 
Load sc, 1667,” p. 57.) Adam’s Smith’s position with the Protestant priesthood of' 
Ms time is shown by the following. In “ A Letter te A. Smith, LL.D. On th* 
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of dependence only becomes more extensive, it., the aphere of 
capital’s exploitation and role merely extends with its ( own 
dimensions and the number of ita subjects. A larger part of 
their own surplns-product, always increasing and continually 
transformed into additional capital, comes back to them in the 
shape of means of payment, so that they can extend the circle 
of their enjoyments; can make some additions to their oon- 
sumption-fund of clothes, furniture, &c., and can lay by small 
reserve-funds of money. But just as little as better clothing, 
food, and treatment, and a larger peculium, do away with the 
exploitation of the slave, so little do they set aside that oi*the 
wage-worker. A rise in the price of labour, as a consequence 
of accumulation of capital, only means, in fact, that the length 
and weight of the golden chain the wage-worker has already 
forged for himself, allow of a relaxation of the tension of it In 
the controversies on this subject the chief fact has generally 

Life, Death and Philosophy of Us Friend, David Hams. Bj out of fchs Pooplo 
called Christians, 4th Edition, Oxford, 1784," Dr. Horns, Bishop of Norwich, re¬ 
proves Adam Smith, because in a published letter to llr. Strahan, he " embalmed 
bis friend David " (so. Home); beoaose he told the world how "Home amused him¬ 
self on his deathbed with Lucian and Whist,” and beoaose he even had the Lmpmd- 
enee to write of Hume: “I have always considered him, both in his life-time and dues 
his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, 
as, perhaps, the nature of human frailty will permit.” The bishop cries out, In a 
passion: "la it right in you. Sir, to hold up to our view as ‘perfectly wise and 
virtuous, 1 the character and conduct of one, who seems to have been possessed with 
an incurable antipathy to all that is called Bdigion ; and who strained every Mrve 
to explode, suppress and extirpate the spirit of it among men, that it’s very name, If 
he could effect it, might no more be had in remembrance?” (L c. p. 8). "But let not 
the lovers of truth be discouraged. Atheism cannot be of long continuance.” (p. 17.) 
Adam Smith, “ had the atrocious wickedness to propagate atheism through the land 
(vis. by his " Theory of moral sentiments.”) Upon the whole, Dootor, your meaning 
Is goad ; but I think you will not sucoeed this time. Tou would persuade us, by 
the example of Damd Hums, Etq that atheism Is the only cordial for low spirit*, 
and the proper antidote against the fear of death. . . Tou may smile over Sabpltn 
In ruins and congratulate the hardened Pkmmok on his overthrow in the Bed Sea. ’ 
(L e. pp. 21, 22.) One orthodox individual, amongst Adam Smith's oolleg# friends, 
writes after his death: “ Smith’s well-plaoad affection for Hume . . . hindered him 
from being a Christian. . . When he met with honest men whom he liked ... he 
would believe almost anything they said. Had he been a friend of the worthy la* 
gemoui Horrox he would have believed that the moon sometimes disappeared tn a 
clear sky without the interposition of a cloud. . . He approached to republicanism 
in hie potitkal principles.” (The Bee. By James Anderson, 18 Vols., Vol 8, pp. 185, 
104, Edinburgh, 1791-98.) Parson Thomas Chalmers has his suspicions ss to Adam 
Smith havinf Invented the category of "unproductive labourers,” solely far the 
Protestant in spite of their blessed work in the vineyard of the Lord. 
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been overlooked, viz., the differentia tpeeifiea of capitalistic 
production. Labour-power is sold to-day, not with a view of 
satisfying, by its service or by its product, the personal needs 
of the buyer. His aim is augmentation of his capital, produc¬ 
tion of commodities containing more labour than he pays for, 
containing therefore a portion of value that ooste him nothing, 
and that is nevertheless realised when the commodities are sold. 
Production of surplus-value is the absolute law of this mode 
of production. Labour-power is only saleable so tar as it pre¬ 
serves the means of production in their capacity of capital, 
reproduces its own value as capital, and yields in unpaid labour 
a source of additional capital 1 The conditions of its sale, 
whether more or less favourable to the labourer, include there¬ 
fore tbe necessity of its constant re-selling, and the constantly 
extended reproduction of all wealth in the shape of capital 
Wages, as we have seen, by their very nature, always imply 
the performance of a certain quantity of unpaid labour on the 
part of the labourer. Altogether, irrespective of the case of 
a rise of wages with a falling price of labour, kc., such an 
increase only means at best a quantitative diminution of the 
unpaid labour that the worker has to supply. This diminution 
can never reach the point at which it would threaten the 
system itself. Apart from violent conflicts as to the rate of 
wages (and Adam Smith has already shown that in such a con¬ 
flict, taken on the whole, tbe master is always master), a rise 
in the price of labour resulting from accumulation of capital 
implies the following alternative: 

Either the price of labour keeps on rising, because its rise 
does not interfere with the progress of accumulation In this 
there is nothing wonderful, for, says Adam Smith, “after theee 
(profits) are diminished, stock may not only continue to 

increase, but to increase much faster than before.A 

great stock, though with small profits, generally incresses 
faster than a small stock with great profits." (1. c. il, p. 18!X) 

1 “The limit, however, to the employment of both the ope retire end the Inbower 
fc the eune; namely, the poeeiUUty of the employer reacting > ptv/U on tbe predneo 
of their indnetry. If the rate of wagee U snob ai to reduce the matter’■ gainr below 
tbe arerego profit of capital, ho will oeaeo to employ thorn, or he wll^only employ thrm 
mi condition of enbmieeiea to a redaction of wafee.” (John Woke, L e., p. Ml) 
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In this case it is evident that a diminution in the unpaid 
labour in no way interferes with the extension of the domain 
of capital.—Or, on the other hand, accumulation slackens in 
consequence of the rise in the price of labour, because the 
stimulus of gain is blunted. The rate of accumulation lessens; 
but with its lessening, the primary cause of that lessening 
vanishes, i.e., the disproportion between capital and exploitable 
labour-power. The mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production removes the very obstacles that it temporarily 
creates. The price of labour falls again to a level correspond¬ 
ing with the needs of the self-expansion of capital, whether the 
level be below, the same as, or above the one which was normal 
before the rise of wages took place. We see thus: In the first 
case, it is not the diminished rate either of the absolute, or of the 
proportional, increase in labour-power, or labouring population, 
which causes capital to be in excess, but conversely the excess 
of capital that makes exploitable labour-power insufficient In 
the second case, it is not the increased rate either of the absolute, 
or of the proportional, increase in labour-power, or labouring 
population, that makes capital insufficient; hut, conversely, 
the relative diminution of capital that causes the exploitatable 
labour-power, or rather its price, to be in excess. It is these 
absolute movements of the accumulation of capital which are 
reflected as relative movements of the mass of exploitable labour- 
power, and therefore seem produced by the latter’s own inde¬ 
pendent movement. To put it mathematically: the rate of 
accumulation is the independent, not the dependent, variable; 
the rate of wages, the dependent, not the independent, vari¬ 
able. Thus, when the industrial cycle is in the phase of crisis, 
a general fall in the price of commodities is expressed as a rise 
in the value of money, and, in the phase of prosperity, a general 
rise in the price of commodities, as a fall in the value of money. 
The so-called currency school concludes from this that with 
high prices too little, with low prices too much money is in 
'circulation. Their ignorance and complete misunderstand¬ 
ing of facts 1 are worthily paralleled by the economists^ 

> Of. Karl Hlrz; Zw XriUk d« P»UtU*l»» Ooionotnle, pp, 160, *«j. 
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who interpret the above phenomena of accumulation by 
saying that there are now too few, now too many wag* 
labourers. 

The law of capitalist production, that is at the bottom of th» 
pretended “natural law of population,” reduces itself simply 
to this: The correlation between accumulation of capital and 
rate of wages is nothing else than the correlation between the 
unpaid labour transformed into capital, and the additional paid 
labour necessary for the setting in motion of this additional 
Capital It is therefore in no way a relation between two 
magnitudes, independent one of the other: on the one hand, 
the magnitude of the capital; on the other, the number of 
the labouring population; it is rather, at bottom, only the 
relation between the unpaid and the paid labour of the same 
labouring population. If the quantity of unpaid labour 
supplied by the working-class, and accumulated by the 
capitalist class, increases so rapidly that its conversion into 
capital requires an extraordinary addition of paid labour, then 
wages rise, and, all other circumstances remaining equal, the un¬ 
paid labour diminishes in proportion. But as soon as this 
diminution touches the point at which the surplus-labour that 
nourishes capital is no longer supplied in normal quantity, a 
reaction sets in: a smaller part of revenue is capitalised, accumu¬ 
lation lags, and the movement of rise in wages receives a 
check. The rise of wages therefore is confined within limits 
that not only leave intact the foundations of the capitalistic 
system, but also secure its reproduction on a progressive scale. 
The law of capitalistic accumulation, metamorphosed by econo¬ 
mists into a pretended law of nature, in reality merely state* 
that the very nature of accumulation excludes every diminu¬ 
tion in the degree of exploitation of labour, and every rise in «, 
the price of labour, which could seriously imperil the continual 
reproduction, on an ever enlarging scale, of the capitalistic 
relation. It cannot be otherwise in a mode of production in 
which the labourer exists to satisfy the needs of self-expansion 
of existing values, instead of, on the contrary, material wealth 
existing to satisfy the needs of development on the part of th» 
labourer. As, in religion, man is governed by the products of 
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his own brain, so in capitalistic production, he is governed by 
tire products of his own hand. 1 * 


IBOnOH 2. —RBLATT7Z DIMINUTION OT TUB VARIABLE PART OF CAPITAL 
HMULTAN10U8LY WITH TH1 PROG BBSS OF ACCUMULATION AND OF TH* 
CONC1NTRATION THAT AOOOMPANI18 IT. 

According to the economists themselves, it is neither the 
actual extent of social wealth, nor the magnitude of the capital 
already functioning, that lead to a rise of wages, but only the 
constant growth of accumulation and the degree of rapidity of 
that growth. (Adam Smith, Book I, chapter 8.) So far, we 
have only oonsidered one special phase of this process, that in 
which the increase of capital occurs along with a constant 
technical composition of capital. But the process goes beyond 
this phase. 

Once given the general basis of the capitalistic system, then, 
in the course of accumulation, a point is reached at which the 
development of the productivity of social labour becomes the 
most powerful lever of accumulation. “The same cause,” says 
Adam Smith, “ which raises the wages of labour, the increase of 
stock, tends to increase its productive powers, and to make a 
smaller quantity of labour produce a greater quantity of work.* 

Apart from natural conditions, such as fertility of the soil, 
Ac., and from the skill of independent and isolated producers 
(shown rather qualitatively in the goodness than quantitatively 
in the mass of their products), the degiee of productivity of 
labour, in a given society, is expressed in the relative extent, 
of the means of production that one labourer, during a given 
time, with the same tension of labour-power, turns into pro¬ 
ducts. The mass of the means of production which he thus 
transforms, increases with the productiveness of his labour. 

1 “11 we new return to our bit inquiry, wbirsin it m ihown that capital Heelf ii 

only the remit of human labour.it leems quite inoemprehemlble that man 

oan bare fallen under the domination of capital, hii own product; can be mbordinated 
to it; and ae in reality tbia ii beyond diepute the oaie, involuntarily the question 
arise.: How bai the labourer been able to pan from being master of capital—ai ita 
creator—to being'itiilauif" (VonTbiinen. "Der isolirte Staat." Part ii., Section 
tt. Koctock, 1863, pp. 8,6.) It ii Thtnen'i merit to bare asked tbia quantum. Hi*, 
ancwer ii limply ohildUk. 
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fiat those means of production play a double part. The in¬ 
crease of some is a consequence, that of the others a condition 
of the increasing productivity of labour. E.g., with the divi¬ 
sion of labour in manufacture, and with the use of machinery, 
more raw material is worked up in the same time, and, there¬ 
fore, a greater mass of raw material and auxiliary substances 
enter into the labour-process. That is the consequence of the 
increasing productivity of labour. On the other hand, the 
mass of machinery, beasts of burden, mineral manures, drain¬ 
pipes, &c., is a condition of the increasing productivity of 
labour. So also is it with the means of production concen¬ 
trated in buildings, furnaces, means of transport, &c. But 
whether condition or consequence, the growing extent of the 
means of production, as compared with the labour-power in¬ 
corporated with them, is an expression of the growing produc¬ 
tiveness of labour. The increase of the latter appears, there¬ 
fore, in the diminution of the mass of labour in proportion to 
the mass of means of production moved by it, or in the dimi¬ 
nution of the subjective factor of the labour process as compared 
with the objective factor. 

This change in the technical composition of capital, this 
growth in the mass of means of production, as compared with 
the mass of the labour-power that vivifies them, is reflected 
again in its value-composition, by the increase of the constant 
constituent of capital at the expense of its variable constituent 
There may be, e.g., originally 50 per cent of a capital laid 
out in means of production, and 60 per cent in labour-power; 
later on, with the development of the productivity of labour, 
80 per oent in means of production, 20 per cent in labour- 
power, and so on. This law of the progressive increase in 
constant capital, in proportion to the variable, is confirmed at 
every step (as already shown) by the comparative analysis of 
the prices of commodities, whether we compare different econ¬ 
omic epochs or different nations in the same epoch. The rela¬ 
tive tna gnitnda of the element of price, which represents the 
value of the means of production only, or the constant part of 
capital consumed, is in direct, the relative magnitude of the 
.ether element of price that pays labour (tire variable part of 
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capital) is in inverse proportion to the advance of accumula¬ 
tion • 

This diminution in the variable part of capital as compared 
with the constant, or the altered value-composition of the 
capital, however, only shows approximately the change in the 
composition of its material constituents. If, eg., the capital- 
value employed to-day in spinning is J constant and J variable, 
whilst at the beginning of the 18th century it was ) constant 
and | variable, on the other hand, the mass of raw material, 
instruments of labour, &c., that a certain quantity of spinniijg 
labour consumes productively to-day, is many hundred times 
greater than at the beginning of the 18th century. The reason 
is simply that, with the increasing productivity of labour, not 
only does the mass of the means of production consumed by it 
increase, but their value compared with their mass diminishes. 
Their value therefore rises absolutely, but not in proportion to 
their mass. The increase of the difference between constant 
and variable capital is, therefore, much less than that of the 
difference between the mass of the means of production into 
which the constant, and the mass of the labour-power into 
which the variable, capital is converted The former difference 
increases with the latter, but in a smaller degree. 

But, if the progress of accumulation lessens the relative 
magnitude of the variable part of capital, it by no means, in 
doing this, excludes the possibility of a rise in its absolute 
magnitude. Suppose that a capital-value at first is divided 
into 50 per cent of constant and 50 per cent, of variable 
capital; later into 80 per cent, of constant and 20 pur cent, 
of vai iable. If in the meantime the original capital, say £6,000, 
has increased to £18,000, its variable constituent has also 
increased. It was £3,000, it is now £3,600. But whereas 
formerly an increase of capital by' 20 per cent would have 
sufficed to raise the demand for labour 20 per cent, now this 
latter rise requires a tripling of the original capital 

In Part IV. it was shown, how the development of the 
productiveness of social labour presupposes co-operation on 
a large scale; -hoy jt is only upon this supposition that divi¬ 
sion and combination of labour can be organised, and the means 
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of production economised by concentration on ft vast scale; how 
instruments of labour which, from their very nature, are only 
fit for use in common, such as a system of machinery, can be 
called into being; how huge natural forces can be pressed into the 
service of production; and ho w the transformation can be effected 
of the process of production into a technological application of 
science. On the basis of the production of commodities, where 
the means of production are the property of private persons, 
and where the artisan therefore either produces commodities, 
isolated from and independent of others, or sells his labour- 
ptiwer as a commodity, because he lacks the means for inde¬ 
pendent industry, co-operation on a large scale can realise itself 
only in the increase of individual capitals, only in proportion as 
the means of Botial production and the means of subsistence 
are transformed into the private property of capitalists. The 
basis of the production of commodities can admit of production 
on a large scale in the capitalistic form alone. A certain accu¬ 
mulation of capital, in the hands of individual producers of 
commodities, forms therefore the necessary preliminary of the 
specifically capitalistic mode of production. We had, there¬ 
fore, to assume that this occurs during the transition from 
handicraft to capitalistic industry. It may be called primiti- 
tive accumulation, because it is the historic basis, instead of 
the historic result of specifically capitalist production. How 
it itself originates, we need not here inquire as yet. It is 
enough that it forms the starting-point. But all methods 
for nosing the social productive power of labour that are 
developed on this basis, are at the same time methods for the 
increased production of surplus-value or surplus-product, which 
in its turn is the formative element of accumulation. They 
are, therefore, at the same time methods of the production of 
capital by capital, or methods of its accelerated accumulation. 
The continual re-transformation of surplus-value into capital 
now appears in the shape of the increasing magnitude of the 
eapital that enters into the process of production. This in 
turn is the basis of an extended scale of production, of the 
methods for raising the productive power of labour that accom¬ 
pany it, and of accelerated production of surplus-value. If, 



therefore, a certain degree of accumulation of capital appears 
«s a condition of the specifically capitalist mode of production, 
the latter causes conversely an accelerated accumulation of 
■capital. With the accumulation of capital, therefore, the speci¬ 
fically capitalistic mode of production developes, and with the 
■capitalist mode of production the accumulation of capital. 
Both these economic factors bring about, in the compound 
ratio of the impulses they reciprocally give one another, that 
change in the technical composition of capital by which the 
variable constituent becomes always smaller and smaller as 
compared with the constant. • 

Every individual capital is a larger or smaller concentration 
of means of production, with a corresponding command over a 
larger or smaller labour-army. Every accumulation becomes 
the means of new accumulation. With the increasing mass of 
wealth which functions as capital, accumulation increases the 
concentration of that wealth in the hands of individual capita¬ 
lists, and thereby widens the basis of production cm a large 
scale and of the specific methods of capitalist production. The 
growth of social capital is effected by the growth of many 
individnal capitals. All other circumstances remaining the 
came, individual capitals, and with them the concentration of 
the means of production, increase in such proportion as they 
form aliquot parts of the total social capital At the same 
time portions of the original capitals disengage themselves and 
function as new independent capitals. Besides other causes, 
the division of property, within capitalist families, plays a 
great part in this. With the accumulation of capital, there¬ 
fore, the number of capitalists grows to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent Two points characterise this kind of concentration 
which grows directly out of, or rather is identical with, ac¬ 
cumulation. First: The increasing concentration of the social 
means of production in the hands of individual capitalists is, 
other things remaining equal, limited by the degree of increase 
of social wealth. Second: The part of social capital domiciled 
in each particular sphere of production is divided among many 
capitalists whp face one another as independent commodity- 
producers oompefifig with each other. Accumulation and the 
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concentration accompanying it are, therefore, not only scattered 1 
ov?r many points, but the increase of each functioning capital 
is thwarted by the formation of new and the sub-division of old 
capitals. Accumulation, therefore, presents itself on the one 
hand as increasing concentration of the means of production, 
and of the command over labour; on the other, as repulsion of 
many individual capitals one from another. 

This splitting-up of the total social capital into many indi¬ 
vidual capitals or the repulsion of its fractions one from an¬ 
other, is counteracted by their attraction. This last does not 
mean that simple concentration of the means of production 
and of the command over labour, which is identical with ac¬ 
cumulation. It is concentration of capitals already formed, 
destruction of their individual independence, expropriation of 
capitalist by capitalist, transformation of many small into few 
large capitals This prooesa differs from the former in this, 
that it only presupposes a change in the distribution of capital 
already to hand, and functioning; its field of action is there¬ 
fore not limited by the absolute growth of social wealth, by 
tiie absolute limits of accumulation. Capital grows in one 
place to a huge mass in a single hand, because it has in another 
place been lost by many. This is centralisation proper, as dis¬ 
tinct from accumulation and concentration. 

The laws of this centralisation of capitals, or of the attrac¬ 
tion of capital by capital, cannot be developed here. A brief 
hint at a few facts must suffice. The battle of competition is 
fought by cheapening of commodities. The cheapness of 
commodities depends, caterii pariim, on the productiveness of' 
labour, and this again on the scale of production. Therefore, 
the larger capitals beat the smaller. It will further be re¬ 
membered that, with the development of the capitalist mode 
of production, there is an increase in the minimum amount of 
individual capital necessary to carry on a business under its 
normal conditions. The smaller capitals, therefore, crowd into 
spheres of production which Modem Industry has only spor¬ 
adically or incompletely got hold o£ Here competition rages 
in direct proportion to the number, and in inverse proportion, 
to tire magnitudes, of the antagonistic capitals. It al ways end* 
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in the rain of many small capitalists, whose capitals partly 
pass into the hand of their conquerors, partly vanish. Apart 
60m this, with capitalist production an altogether new force 
comes into play—the credit system. Not only is this itself a 
new and mighty weapon in the battle of competition. By 
unseen threads it, moreover, draws the disposable money, 
scattered in larger or smaller masses over the surface of society, 
into the hands of individual or associated capitalists. It is 
the specific machine for the centralisation of capitals 

The centralisation of capitals or the process of their attri¬ 
tion becomes more intense, in proportion as the specifically 
capitalist mode of production deveiopes along with accumula¬ 
tion In its turn, centralisation becomes one of the greatest 
levers of this development It shortens and quickens the 
transformation of separate processes of production into pro¬ 
cesses socially combined and carried out on a large scale. 

The increasing bulk of individual masses of capital becomes 
the material basis of an uninterrupted revolution in the mode of 
production itself. Continually the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion conquers branches of industry not yet wholly, or only 
sporadically, or only formally, subjugated by it At the same 
time there grow up on its soil new branches of industry, such 
as could not exist without it. Finally, in the branches of in¬ 
dustry already carried on upon the capitalist basis, the pro¬ 
ductiveness of labour is made to ripen, as if in a hothouse. In 
all these cases, the number of labourers falls in proportion to 
the mass of the means of production worked up by them. An 
ever increasing part of the capital is turned into means of 
production, an ever decreasing one into labour-power. With 
the extent, the concentration and the technical efficiency of 
the means of production, the degree lessens progressively, in 
which the latter are means of employment for labourers. A 
•team plough is an incomparably more efficient means of pro¬ 
duction than an ordinary plough, but the capital-value laid 
out in it is an incomparably smaller means for employing men 
than if it were laid out in ordinary ploughs At first, it is 
the mere adcjjng of new capital to old, which allows of the 
expansion and technical revolution of the material conditions 
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of the process of production. But. soon the change of com¬ 
position and the technical transformation get more or leaa 
completely hold of all old capital that has reached the term of 
its reproduction, and therefore has to be replaced. This 
metamorphosis of old capital is independent, to a certain extent, 
of the absolute growth of social capital, in the same way as 
its centralisation. But this centralisation which only redistri¬ 
butes the social capital already to hand, and melts into one a 
number of old capitals, works in its turn as a powerful agent 
in this metamorphosis of old capital. 

' On the one hand, therefore, the additional capital formed in 
the course of accumulation attracts fewer and fewer labourers 
in proportion to its magnitude. On the other hand, the old 
capital periodically reproduced with change of composition, 
repels more and more of the labourers formerly employed by 
it 


8SOTOH 3.— PROGKBSSITK PKODCCTIOH 0* A kKLATIVk SURPLUS-COPULA* 
IIOS OS INDUSTRIAL BXSBST1 ARMY. 

The accumulation of capital, though originally appearing as 
its quantitative extension only, is effected, as we have seen, 
under a progressive qualitative change in its composition 
under a constant increase of its constant, at the expense of its 
variable constituent 1 

The specifically capitalist mode of production, the develop¬ 
ment of the productive power of labour corresponding to it, 
and the change thence resulting in the organic composition of 
capital, do not merely keep pace with the advance of accumu¬ 
lation, or with the growth of social wealth. They develop at 
a much quicker rate, because mere accumulation, the absolute 
increase of the total social capital, is accompanied by the oen- ' 
tralisation of the individual capitals of which that total is 

1 Note to the-3rd edition. In Marx*! copy there it bare the marginal note: “ Here 
note for working out later; if tke extension it only qnantit&tive, then for a greater 
and a waller capital in the samt branch of business the profits are at the magnitudes 
of the capital* tdvanoed. If the quantitative extension induces qualitative change, 
then the rate of profit on tke larger oapital rises limuhandodaly.’' 
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made up; and because the change in the technological com¬ 
position of the additional capital goes hand in hand wjth a 
similar change in the technological composition of the original 
capital. With the advance of accumulation, therefore, the 
proportion of constant to variable capital changes. If it was 
originally say 1; 1, it now becomes successively 2:1, 3:1, 4:1, 
6:1,7:1, &c., so that, as the capital increases, instead of £ of 
its total value, only },}, $, J, J, &., is transformed into labour- 
power, and, on the other hand, I. !i t> $ 1 i into means of pro¬ 
duction. Since the demand for labour is determined not by 
the amount of capital as a whole, but by its variable consfttu- 
ent alone, that demand falls progressively with the increase of 
the total capital, instead of, as previously assumed, rising in 
proportion to it It falls relatively to the magnitude of the 
total capital, and at an accelerated rate, as this magnitude in¬ 
creases. With the growth of the total capital, its variable 
constituent or the labour incorporated in it, also does increase, 
but in a constantly diminishing proportion. The intermediate 
pauses are shortened, in which accumulation works as simple 
extension of production, on a given technical basis. It is not 
merely that an accelerated accumulation of total capital, 
accelerated in a constantly growing progression, is needed to 
absorb an additional number of labourers, or even, on account 
of the constant metamorphosis of old capital, to keep employed 
those already functioning. In its turn, this increasing accumu¬ 
lation and centralisation becomes a source of new changes in 
the composition of capital, of a more accelerated diminution of 
its variable, as compared with its constant constituent. This 
accelerated relative diminution of the variable constituent, 
that goes along with the accelerated increase of the total 
capital, and moves more rapidly than this increase, takes the 
inverse form, at the other pole, of an apparently absolute in¬ 
crease of the labouring population, an increase always moving 
more rapidly than that of the variable capital or the means of 
employment But in fact, it is capitalistic accumulation itself 
that constantly produces, and produces in the direct ratio of its 
own energy and extent, a relatively redundant population 
of labourers, iJ.,\ population of greater extent than suffices 
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for the average needs of the self-expansion of capital, and 
therefore a surplus-population. 

Considering the social capital in its totality, the movement 
of its accumulation now causes periodical changes, affecting it 
more or less as a whole, now distributes its various phases 
simultaneously over the different spheres of production. In 
some spheres a change in the composition of capital occurs 
without increase of its absolute magnitude, as a consequence of 
simple centralisation; in others the absolute growth of capital 
is connected with absolute diminution of its variable con¬ 
stituent, or of the labour-power absorbed by it; in others 
again, capital continues growing for a time on its given technical 
basis, and attracts additional labour-power in proportion to 
its increase, while at other times it undergoes organic change, 
and lessens its variable constituent; in all spheres, the increase 
of the variable part of capital, and therefore of the number of 
labourers employed by it, is always connected with violent 
fluctuations and transitory production of surplus-population, 
whether this takes the more striking form of the repulsion of 
labourers already employed, or the less evident but not less 
real form of the more difficult absorption of the additional 
labouring population through the usual channels. 1 With 
the magnitude of social capital already functioning, and 
the degree of its increase, with the extension of the scale of 

1 the Ham of England oral Wain thorn: all persons employed to agriculture 
(landlords, fanners, gerdonem, shepherds, to., inoluded): 1851, 2,011,447: 1861, 
1,924,110. Fall, 87,837. Worsted masufaotore; 1851, 102,714 persons: 1861, 
79,242. Silk wearing: 1861,111,940:1861,101,678. Oalioo-printing: 1851,12.098: 
1861,12,556. A small rise that, in the faoe of the enormous extension of this indus¬ 
try and implying a gnat fall proportionally in tha number of labourers employed. 
Hat-making: 1851, 18,957: 1861, 18,814. Straw-hat and bonnet-making: 1851, 
20,393: 1861, 18,176. Malting: 1851, 10,566: 1861, 10,677. Chandlery, 1861, 
1949: 1881,4686. This tall W doe, besides other eaneee, to the bureau in lighting 
by gas. Comb*making: 1851, 2,038: 1861, 1,478, Sawyers: 1851, 30,552: 1861, 
31,647—a small rin In eontequenoe of the inereue of sawing-meohinee. Neil- 
making: 1851, 26,940: 1861, 26,180—fall in eouaequenoe of the competition of 
meohinery. Tin and —pp—. mininy : 1851, 81,360: 1861, 32,041. On the other 
hand: Cotton -spinning and weaving: 1851,871,777: 1861, 466,646. Coal- min i n g: 
1861, 183,889: 1861, 246,618. “Hu bureau of labourers is generally greatest, 
eteu 1861, in raeh branches of industry in which meohinery has not up to the present 

bean employed with-* (Census of England and Wales ter 1862. Vol III. 

lundon, 1868, p. 36.) 
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• production, and the mass of the labourers set in motion, with 
the development of the productiveness of their labour, wiih the 
greater breadth and fulness of all sources of wealth, there is 
also an extension of the scale on which greater attraction of 
labourers by capital is accompanied by their greater repulsion; 
the rapidity of the change in the organic composition of 
capital, and in its technical form increases, and an increasing 
number of spheres of production becomes involved in this 
change, now simultaneously, now alternately. The labouring 
population therefore produces, along with the accumulation of 
capital produced by it, the means by which itself is made re¬ 
latively superfluous, is turned into a relative surplus population; 
and it does this to an always increasing extent. 1 This is a law 
of population peculiar to the capitalist mode of production; 
and in fact every special historic mode of production has its owa 
special laws of population, historically valid within its limits 
alone. An abstract law of population exists for plants and 
animals only, and only in so far as man has not interfered 
with them. 

1 "The demand for labour dependa on the inoreaee of circulating, and not of fixed 
capital. Were it true that the proportion between these two aorta of capital is the 
aarne at all times, and in all circumstances, then, indeed, it follows that the number 
of labourers employed is in proportion to the wealth of the state. But suob a pro¬ 
position has not the semblance of probability. As arts are cultivated, and civilisation is 
extended, fixed capital bean a larger and larger proportion to circulating capital. The 
amount of fixed capital employed in the production of a pieoe of British muslin is at 
least a hundred, probably a thousand times greater than that employed in a similar 
piece of Indian muslin. And the proportion of circulating capital is a hundred or 
thousand times leu.... the whole of the annual savings, added to the fixed 
capital, would have no effect in increasing the demand for labour/ (John Barton. 
N Observations on the Circumstances whioh Influence the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes of Society.” London, 1817, pp. 16, 17.) “The same cause whioh may in* 
•rease the net revenue of the country may at the same time render the population 
redundant, and deteriorate the condition of the labourer.” (Rioardo, L c., p. 409.) 
With Increase of capital, “ the demand [for labour] will be in a diminishing ratio/ 
(ibid. p. 480, Note.) “The amount of capital devoted to the maintenance of labour 
may vary, independently of any changes in the whole amount of capital .... 
Great fluctuations in the amount of employment, and great suffering may beoome 
noti freouent as capital itself beoomes more plentiful.” (Richard Jones. "An 
Introductory Lecture on PoL Boon., Lond. 1833,” p. 18.) “Demand [for labour] 
will rise . . . not in proportion to the accumulation of the general oapital. . . . 
Every augmenV.tioi^ therefore, in the national stock destined for reproduction 
comes, in the progress of society, to have less and less influence upon the condition cf 
the labourer.” (Ramsay. L e., pp. 90, 91.) 
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Bat if a surplus labouring population is a necessary product 
of accumulation or of the development of wealth on a capitalist 
basis, tins surplus population becomes, conversely, the lever of 
capitalistic accumulation, nay, a condition of existence of the 
capitalist mode of production. It forms a disposable industrial 
reserve army, that belongs to capital quite as absolutely as 
if the latter had bred it at its own cost. Independently of the 
limits of the actual increase of population, itcreates,forthe chang¬ 
ing needs of the self-expansion of capital, a mass of human 
material always ready for exploitation. With accumulation, 
and the development of the productiveness of labour that accom¬ 
panies it, the power of sudden expansion of capital grows also; 
it grows, not merely because the elasticity of the capital already 
functioning increases, not merely because the absolute wealth 
of society expands, of which capital only forms an elastic part, 
not merely because credit, under every special stimulus, at once 
places an unusual part of this wealth at the disposal of produc¬ 
tion in the form of additional capital; it grows, also, because 
tiie technical conditions of the process of production them¬ 
selves—machinery, means of transport, &c.—now admit of the 
rapidest transformation of masses of surplus product into addi¬ 
tional means of production. The mass of social wealth, over¬ 
flowing with the advance of accumulation, and transformable 
into additional capital, thrusts itself frantically into old 
branches of production, whose market suddenly expands, or 
into newly formed branches, such as railways, &c., the need for 
which grows out of the development of the old ones. In all 
such cases, there must be the possibility of throwing great 
masses of men suddenly on the decisive points without injury 
to the scale of production in other spheres. Over-population 
supplies these masses. The course characteristic of modem 
industry, viz., a decennial cycle (interrupted by smaller oscil¬ 
lations), of periods of average activity, production at high 
pressure, crisis and stagnation, depends on the constant forma¬ 
tion, the greater or leas absorption, and the re-formation of the 
industrial reserve army or surplus population. In their turn, 
the varying phases of the industrial cycle recruit the surplus 
population, and beoome one of the most energetic agents of its 
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(•production. This peculiar course of modem industry, which 
occurs in no earlier period of human history, was also impos¬ 
sible in the childhood of capitalist production. The composition 
of capital changed but very slowly. With its accumula¬ 
tion, therefore, there kept pace, on the whole, a corresponding 
growth in the demand for labour. Slow as was the advanee 
of accumulation compared with that of more modem times, 
it found a check in the natural limits of the exploitable 
labouring population, limits which could only be got rid of by 
forcible means to be mentioned later. The expansion by fits 
and starts of the scale of production is the preliminary to its 
equally sudden contraction; the latter again evokes the former, 
but the former is impossible without disposable human 
material, without an increase in the number of labourers 
independently of the absolute growth of the population. This 
increase is effected by the simple process that constantly “ sets 
free ” a part of the labourers; by methods which lessen the 
number of labourers employed in proportion to the increased 
production. The whole form of the movement of modem in¬ 
dustry depends, therefore, upon the constant transformation of 
a part of the labouring population into unemployed or half- 
employed hands. The superficiality of Political Economy 
shows itself in the fact that it looks upon the expansion and 
contraction of credit, which is a mere symptom of the periodic 
ehanges of the industrial cycle, as their cause. As the heavenly 
bodies, once thrown into a certain definite motion, always 
repeat this, so is it with social production as soon as it is once 
thrown into this movement of alternate expansion and con¬ 
traction. Effects, in their turn, become causes, and the vary¬ 
ing accidents of the whole process, which always reproduces 
its own conditions, take on the form of periodicity. When this 
periodicity is once consolidated, even Political Economy then 
sees that the production of a relative surplus population— i.»., 
surplus with regard to the average needs of the self-expansion 
of capital—is a necessary condition of modem industry. 

" Suppose,” says H. Merivale, formerly Professor of Political 
Eoonomy £t Oxford, subsequently employed in the English 
Colonial Office, * suppose that, on the occasion of some of these 
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crises, the nation were to rouse itself to the effort of getting 
rid Jy emigration of some hundreds of thousands of superfluous 
arms, what would be the consequence! That, at the first 
returning demand for labour, there would be a deficiency. 
However rapid reproduction may be, it takes, at all events, the 
space of a generation to replace the loss of adult labour. Now, 
the profits of our manufacturers depend mainly on the power 
of making use of the prosperous moment when demand is 
brisk, and thuB compensating themselves for the interval dur¬ 
ing which it iB slack. This power is secured to them only by 
the r command of machinery and of manual labour. They must 
have hands ready by them, they must be able to increase the 
activity of their operations when required, and to slacken it 
again, according to the state of the market, or they cannot 
possibly maintain that pre-eminence in the race of competition 
on which the wealth of the country is founded” 1 Even Mai- 
thus recognises over-population as a necessity of modem in¬ 
dustry, though, after his narrow fashion, he explains it by the 
absolute over-growth of the labouring population, not by their 
becoming relatively supernumerary. He says: "Prudential 
habits with regard to marriage, carried to a considerable extent 
among the labouring class of a country mainly depending upon 
manufactures and commerce, might injure it. ... From the 
nature of a population, an increase of labourers cannot be 
brought into market in consequence of a particular demand till 
after the lapse of 16 or 18 years, and the conversion of revenue 
into capital, by saving, may take place much more rapidly; a 
country is always liable to an increase in the quantity of the 
funds for the maintenance of labour faster than the increase of 
population.” * After Political Economy has thus demonstrated 
the constant production of a relative surplus-population of 
labourers to be a necessity of capitalistic accumulation, she very 
aptly, in the guise of an old maid, puts in the mouth of her 

1 H. Hen nit; “ Lectures on Colonization and Colonial, 1841.” VoL L, p. 14S. 

* Malthna. “Principle! of Political Boonomy,” pp. 284, >19, >20. In tbia work, 
Malthna Anally diaoovere, with the help of Siamondi, the beautiful Trinity of oapitel- 
ietio production: orar-prodnotion, oear-population, orer-oonenmption—three nay 
delicate monatcra, indeed. Of. P. Engel*. “Umriaae an eino-Kritikder National* 
Oakonomla," La, p. 107, at eeq. 
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"bean ideal ” of a capitalist the following words addressed te 
those supernumeraries thrown an the streets by their own 
creation of additional capital:—"We manufacturers do what 
we can for yon, whilst we are increasing that capital on which 
yon most subsist, and you must do the rest by accommodating 
your numbers to the means of subsistence.” 1 

Capitalist production can by no means content itself with 
the quantity of disposable labour-power which the natural 
increase of population yields. It requires for its free play an 
industrial reserve army independent of these natural limits. • 

TJp to this point it has been assumed that the increase or 
dimin ution of the variable capital corresponds rigidly with 
the increase or diminution of the number of labourers em¬ 
ployed. 

The number of labourers commanded by capital may remain 
the same, or even fall, while the variable capital increases. 
This is the case if the individual labourer yields more labour, 
and therefore his wages increase, and this although the price of 
labour remains the same or even falls, only more slowly than 
the mass of labour rises. Increase of variable capital, in this 
case, becomes an index of more labour, but not of more labourers 
employed. It is the absolute interest of every capitalist to 
press a given quantity of labour out of a smaller, rather than 
a greater number of labourers, if the cost is about the same. 
In the latter case, the outlay of constant capital increases in 
proportion to the mass of labour set in action; in the former 
that increase is much smaller. The more extended the scale of 
production, the stronger this motive. Its foroe increases with 
the accumulation of capital. 

We have seen that the development of the capitalist mode of 
production and of the productive power of labour—at once the 
eause and effect of accumulation—enables the capitalist, with 
the same outlay of variable capital, to set in action more labour 
by greater exploitation (extensive or intensive) of each in¬ 
dividual labour-power. We have further seen that the 
capitalist bqys with the same capital a greater mm of 
labour-power, & he* progressively replaces skilled labourers by 

1 Buritt UsrtbuML “ Tht ItucheaUr Striln," IMS, p. ML 
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leas skilled, mature labour-power by immature, male by female, 
tliat of adults by that of young persons or children. 

On the one hand, therefore, with the progress of accumula¬ 
tion, a larger variable capital sets more labour in action with¬ 
out e nlisting more labourers; on the other, a variable capital 
of the same magnitude sets in action more labour with the 
same mass of labour-power; and, finally, a greater number of 
inferior labour-powers by displacement of higher. 

The production of a relative surplus-population, or the set¬ 
ting free of labourers, goes on therefore yet more rapidly than 
the technical revolution of the process of production that ac¬ 
companies, and is accelerated by, the advance of accumulation; 
and more rapidly than the corresponding diminution at 
the variable part of capital as compared with the constant 
If the means of production, as they increase in extent and 
effective power, become to a less extent means of employment 
of labourers, this state of things is again modified by the 
fact that in proportion as the productiveness of labour increases, 
capital increases its supply of labour more quickly than its de¬ 
mand for labourers. The over-work of the etnp' A yecl part of 
the working class swells the ranks of lie reserve, whilst con¬ 
versely the greater pressure that the latter by its competition 
exerts on the former, forces these to submit to over-work and 
to subjugation under the dictates of capital The condemnation 
of one part of the working-class to enforced idleness by the 
over-work of the other part, and the converse, becomes a means 
ol enrichjjBg.- tjvj individual capitalists,* and accelerates at the 

s' 

\-awn In the ootton (amineof 1868 we find, In a pamphlet of the operate oottou- 
•t' mnen of Blaokburn, Herat dannneiatlone of orenrork, which, in oonteqneno# of 
t* r!P paotorp Ante, of ooraree only effected adult male labourer!. “ The adult operatiTee 
/ tw, m iU hart been aeked to work from 12 to 13 houn per day, while then are 
- hundred, who an compelled to bo idle who would willingly work partial time, la 
order to maintain their familial and lare their bnthnn from a premature glare 
through being ororworked . . . We," it gone on to «y, “ would aak if the practice 
of working nTertime by a number of handi, it likely to create a good feeling between 
marten and ierTante. Thoae who an worked orertitne feel the injuitiee equally 
with tho« who an condemned to forced idleneee. Then i» in the dieteiot almost 
►efficient work to giro to all partial employment if fairly distributed. Wo an only 
asking what is right in requesting the marten generally to ponna a eyatem of inert 
bnnn, particularly until a batter itate of thing! begini to dawn open in, rath* thaa 
io work a portioa of the hands orartima, while othan, for want of week, an eom- 
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Mine time die production of the industrial reserve army on 
a scale corresponding with the advance of social accumu¬ 
lation. How important is this element in the formation of 
the relative surplus-population, is shown by the example of 
England. Her technical means for saving labour are colossal 
Nevertheless, if to-morrow morning labour generally were 
reduced to a rational amount, and proportioned to the different 
sections of the working-class according to age and sex, the 
working population to hand would be absolutely insufficient 
for the carrying on of national production on its present scale.* 
The great majority of the labourers now " unproductive” would 
have to be turned into “ productive ” ones. 

Taking them as a whole, the general movements of wages are 
exclusively regulated by the expansion and contraction of the 
industrial reserve army, and these again correspond to the 
periodic changes of the industrial cycle. They are, therefore, 
not determined by the variations of the absolute number of 
the working population, but by the varying proportions in 
which the working class is divided into active and reserve 
army, by the increase or diminution in the relative amount of 
the surplus-population, by the extent to which it is now ab¬ 
sorbed, now set free. For Modem Industry with its decennial 
cycles and periodic phases, which, moreover, as accumulation 
advances, are complicated by irregular oscillations following 
each other more and more quickly, that would indeed be a 
beautiful law, which pretends to make the action of capital 
dependent on the absolute variation of the population, instead 
of regulating the demand and supply of labour by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of capital the labour-market now 
appearing relatively under-full, because capital is expanding, 

pelled to «iirt upon charity." (Report* of Insp. of Foot, Oct 31,1S6S, p, 8.) The 
author of the “ Kitaj on Trade and Commerce" grupa the affect of o ralatjra 
surplus-population on the employed labourer! with hie usual unerring bourgeois in- 
stinet. “Another cause of idleness in this kingdom is the want of a sufficient 
number of labouring hands .... Whonever from an extraordinary demand for 
manufactures, labour grows scarce, the labourers feel their own consequence, and 
will make their masters feel it likewise—it is amaring; but so depraved are the dis¬ 
positions of these people, in such cases a set of workmen have combined to dis¬ 
tress the employer, by idling a whole day together.” (Kaeay, fce., pp. 27, 28.) The 
fellows tn fact were hankering after a rise in wages. 
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now again over-full, because it ie contracting. Tet this is die 
fiogma of the economists. According to them, wages rise in oon- 
•equence of accumulation of capital. The higher wages stimulate 
the working population to more rapid multiplication, and this 
goes on until the labour-market becomes too full, and therefore 
capital, relatively to the supply of labour, becomes insufficient 
Wages fall, and now we have the reverse of the medaL The 
working population is little by little decimated as the result 
of the fall in wages, so that capital is again in excess rela¬ 
tively to them, or, as others explain it, falling wages and 
the corresponding increase in the exploitation of the labourer 
again accelerates accumulation, whilst, at the same time, the 
lower wages hold the increase of the working-class in check. 
Then comes again the time, when the supply of labour is less 
than the demand, wages rise, and so oa A beautiful mode of 
motion this for developed capitalist production! Before, in 
consequence of the rise of wageB, any positive increase of the 
population really fit for work could occur, the time would 
have been passed again and again, during which the industrial 
campaign must have been carried through, the battle fought 
and won. 

Between 1849 and 1859, a rise of wages practically insignifi¬ 
cant, though accompanied by falling prices of com, took place in 
the English agricultural districts. In Wiltshire, e.g., the weekly 
wages rose from 7a to 8a; in Dorsetshire from 7a or 8a, to 9a, 
&c. This was the result of an unusual exodus of the agricul¬ 
tural surplus-population caused by the demands of war, the 
vast extension of railroads, factories, mines, &c. The lower the 
wages, the higher is the proportion in which ever so insignifi¬ 
cant a rise of them expresses itself If the weekly wage, e.g., is 
SOs. and it rises to 22a, that is a rise of 10 per cent; but if it < 
is only 7a and it rises to 9s., that is a rise of 28$ per cent., 
which sounds very fine. Everywhere the farmers were howl¬ 
ing, and the"London Economist,” with reference to these 
starvation-wages, prattled quite seriously of “a general and 
substantial advance.” 1 What did the farmers do now ? Did 
they wait until, in consequence of this brilliant remuneration, 

1 Kmunoirt. Jn. 31.189#. 
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the agricultural labourers had so increased and multiplied that 
their wages must fall again, as prescribed by the dogmatic 
economic brain ? They introduced more machinery, and in a 
moment the labourers were redundant again in a propor¬ 
tion satisfactory even to the farmers. There was now " more 
capital ” laid out in agriculture than before, and in a more 
productive form. With this the demand for labour fell, not 
only relatively, but absolutely. 

The above economic fiction confuses the laws that regulate 
the general movement of wages, or the ratio between the 
working-class—i.t, the total labour-power—and the total 
social capital, with the laws that distribute the working popu¬ 
lation over the different spheres of production. If, e.g., in con¬ 
sequence of favourable circumstances, accumulation in a parti¬ 
cular sphere of production becomes especially active, and 
profits in it, being greater than the average profits, attract 
additional capital, of course the demand for labour rises and 
wages also rise. The higher wages draw a larger part of the 
working population into the more favoured sphere, until it is 
glutted with labour-power, and wages at length fall again to 
their average level or below it, if the pressure is too great 
Then, not only does the immigration of labourers into the 
branch of industry in question cease; it gives place to their 
emigration. Here the political economist thinks he sees the 
why and wherefore of an absolute increase of workers accom¬ 
panying an increase of wages, and of a diminution of wages 
accompanying an absolute increase of labourers. But he sees 
really only the local oscillation of the labour-market in a 
particular sphere of production—he sees only the phenomena 
accompanying the distribution of the working population into 
the different spheres of outlay of capital, according to its vary¬ 
ing needs. 

The industrial reserve army, during the periods of stagnation 
and average prosperity, weighs down the active labour-army; 
during the periods of over-production and paroxysm* it holds 
its pretensions in check. Relative surplus-population is there¬ 
fore the pivot uppn which the law of demand and supply of 
labour works. It confine* the field of action of this law within 
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the limits absolutely convenient to the activity of exploitation 
jmd to the domination of capital 
This is the place to return to one of the grand exploits of 
economic apologetics. It will be remembered that if through 
the introduction of new, or the extension of old, machinery, a 
portion of variable capital is transformed into constant, the 
economic apologist interprets this operation which “fixes” 
capital and by that very act set labourers "free,” in exactly 
the opposite way, pretending that it sets free capital for the 
labourers. Only now can one fully understand the effrontery 
"of these apologists What are set free are not only the 
labourers immediately turned out by the machines, but also 
their future substitutes in the rising generation, and the addi¬ 
tional contingent, that with the usual extension of trade on 
the old basis would be regularly absorbed. They are now 
all “set free,” and every new bit of capital looking out for 
employment can dispose of them. Whether it attracts them 
or others, the effect on the general labour demand will be nil, 
if this capital is just sufficient to take out of the market as 
many labourers as the machines threw upon it If it employs 
a smaller number, that of the supernumeraries increases; if it 
employs a greater, the general demand for labour only in¬ 
creases to the extent of the excess of the employed over those 
“ set free.” The impulse that additional capital, seeking an 
outlet, would otherwise have given to the general demand for 
labour, is therefore in every case neutralised to the extent of 
the labourers thrown out of employment by the machine. 
That is to say, the mechanism of capitalistic production so 
manages matters that the absolute increase of capital is accom¬ 
panied by no corresponding rise in the general demand for 
labour. And this the apologist calls a compensation for the 
misery, the sufferings, the possible death of the displaced, 
labourers during the transition period that banishes them into 
the industrial reserve army! The demand for labour is not 
identical with increase of capital, nor supply of labour with 
increase of the working class. It is not a case of two inde¬ 
pendent forces working on one another. Les dds sont pipds. 
Capital works on both sides at the same time. If its accumu- 
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lation, on the one hand, increases the demand for labour, it in¬ 
creases on the other the supply of labourers by the “ setting 
free ” of them, whilst at the same time the pressure of the un¬ 
employed compels those that are employed to furnish more 
labour, and therefore makes the supply of labour, to a certain 
extent, independent of the supply of labourers. The action of 
the law of supply and demand of labour on this basis com¬ 
pletes the despotism of capital As soon, therefore, as the 
labourers learn the secret, how it comes to pass that in the 
same measure as they work more, as they produce more wealth 
for others, and as the productive power of their labour increases, 
so in the same measure even their function as a means of the 
self-expansion of capital becomes more and more precarious for 
them; as soon as they discover that the degree of intensity of 
the competition among themselves depends wholly on the 
pressure of the relative surplus-population; as soon as, by 
Trades’ Unions, See., they try to organise a regular co-operation 
between employed and unemployed in order to destroy or 
to weaken the ruinous effects of this natural law of capi¬ 
talistic production on their class, so soon capital and its syco¬ 
phant, political economy, cry out at the infringement of the 
■ eternal ” and so to say “ sacred ” law of supply and demand. 
Every combination of employed and unemployed disturbs the 
“ harmonious ’ action of this law. But, on the other hand, as 
soon as (in the colonies, e.g.) adverse circumstances prevent 
the creation of an industrial reserve army and, with it, the ab¬ 
solute dependence of the working class upon the capitalist 
class, capital, along with its commonplace Sancho Panza, rebels 
against the “ sacred ” law of supply and demand, and tries to 
check its inconvenient action by forcible means and State in¬ 
terference. 

Monos 4.— Dimmer roans or ms bzlatiyb soBn.us-roruunoir. 

TUB OKKXajiL LAW or CATITALlsnO AOOCKCLATIOB. 

The relative surplus population exists in every possible form. 
Every labourer belongs to it during the time when he is only 
partially employed, or wholly unemployed. Not taking into 
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account the gnat periodically recurring forms that the chang¬ 
ing phases of the industrial cycle impress on it, now an acute 
form during the crisis, then again a chronic form during dull 
times—it has always three forms, the floating, the latent, the 
stagnant 

In the centres of modem industry—factories, manufactures, 
ironworks, mines, &c.—the labourers are sometimes repelled, 
sometimes attracted again in greater masses, the number of those 
employed increasing on the whole, although in a constantly 
decreasing proportion to the scale of production. Here the 
Surplus population exists in the floating form. 

In the automatic factories, as in all the great workshops, 
where machinery enters as a factor, or where only the modem 
division of labour is carried out, large numbers of boys are 
employed up to the age of maturity. When this term is 
onoe reached, only a very small number continue to find em¬ 
ployment in the same branches of industry, whilst the majority 
are regularly discharged. This majority forms an element of the 
floating surplus-population, growing with the extension of 
those branches of industry. Part of them emigrates, following 
in fact capital that has emigrated. Oue consequence is that 
the female population grows more rapidly than the male, teste 
England. That the natural increase of the number of labourers 
does not satisfy the requirements of the accumulation of 
capital, and yet all the time is in excess of them, is a contra¬ 
diction inherent to the movement of capital itself. It wants 
larger numbers of youthful labourers, a smaller number of 
adults. The contradiction is not more glaring than that other 
one that there is a oomplaint of the want of hands, while at 
the same time many thousands are out of work, because 
the division of labour chains them to a particular branch of 
industry. 1 « 

The consumption of labour-power by capital is, besides, so 

1 Whil* doling tin lait six month, of 1866, 80-90,000 working people in London 
wen thrown oot of work, the FnotorjBeport for that »me half yeor wij. : "It done 
not eppenr absolutely true to on; thot demtnd will elwayi produoe eopply joet nt the 
■omeni when it t* needed. It hac not dene eo with Inboor, for much machinery hot 
boon idle laet year for want of hand*,' (Enp. cl Imp, of Foot., Slit Oct., 1866, 
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rapid that the labourer, half-way through his life, has already 
more or less completely lived himself out. He falls into t^e 
ranks of the supernumeraries, or is thrust down from a higher 
to a lower step in the scale. It is precisely among the work¬ 
people of modern industry that we meet with the shortest 
duration of life. Dr. Lee, Medical Officer of Health for Man¬ 
chester, stated “ that the average age at death of the Man¬ 
chester .... upper middle class was 38 years, while the 
average age at death of the labouring class was 17; while at 
Liverpool those figures were represented as 35 against 15. It 
thus appeared that the well-to-do classes had a lease of life whict 
was more than double the value of that which fell to the lot of 
the less favoured citizens.” 1 In order to conform to these 
circumstances, the absolute increase of this section of the 
proletariat must take place undeT conditions that shall swell 
their numbers, although the individual elements are used 
up rapidly. Hence, rapid renewal of the generations of 
labourers (this law does not hold for the other classes of the 
population). This social need is met by early marriages, a 
necessary consequence of the conditions in which the labourers 
of modern industry live, and by the premium that the exploita¬ 
tion of ohildren sets on their production. 

As soon as capitalist production takes possession of agri¬ 
culture, and in proportion to the extent to which it does so> 
the demand for an agricultural labouring population falls 
absolutely, while the accumulation of the capital employed in 
agriculture advances, without this repulsion being, as in non- 
agricultural industries, compensated by a greater attraction. 
Part of the agricultural population is therefore constantly on 
the point of passing over into an urban or manufacturing 
proletariat, and on the look-out for circumstances favourable 
to this transformation. (Manufacture is used here in the sense 
of all non-agricultural industries).* This source of relative 

1 Opening address to the Sanitary Oonferenoe, Birmingham, January 16th, 1876, by 
J. Chamberlain, Mayor of the town, now (1888) President of the Board of Trade. 

1 781 Town* given in the oensus for 1861 for England and Wales “ooatained 
10,980,998 inhabitant, while the villages and country parishes contained 0,106,236. In 
1151,680 towns weredistinguished, and the population in them and in the surrounding 
•wintry was nearly equal. But while in the subsequent ten years the population in 
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surplus-population is thus constantly flowing. But the con¬ 
stant flow towards the towns presupposes, in the country itself, 
a r constant latent surplus-population, the extent of which 
becomes evident only when its channels of outlet open to 
exceptional width. The agricultural labourer is therefore 
reduced to the mini mum of wages, and always stands with one 
foot already in the swamp of pauperism. 

The third category of the relative surplus-population, the . 
stagnant, forms a part of the active labour army, but with 
extremely irregular employment. Hence it furnishes to capital 
an inexhaustible reservoir of disposable labour-power. Its 
conditions of life sink below the average normal level of the 
working class; this makes it at once the broad basis of special 
branches of capitalist exploitation. It is characterized by 
maximurO of working lime, and minimum of wages. We have 
learnt to know its chief form under the rubric of “ domestic 
industry.” It recruits itself constantly from the supernumerary 
forces of modem industry and agriculture, and specially from 
those decaying branches of industry where handicraft is yielding 
to manufacture, manufacture to machinery. Its extent grows, 
as with the extent and energy of accumulation, the creation of 
a surplus population advances. But it forms at the same time 
a self-reproducing and self-perpetuating element of the 
working class, taking a proportionally greater part in the 
general increase of that class than the other elements. In fact, 
not only the number of births and deaths, but the absolute size 
of the families stand in inverse proportion to the height of 
wages, and therefore to the amount of means of subsistence of 
which the different categories of labourers dispose. This law 
of capitalistic society would sound absurd to savages, or even 
civilized colonists. It calls to mind the boundless reproduction 
of animals individually weak and constantly hunted down. 1 >. 

the Tillage* and the oountry increased half a million, the population in the 580 towns 
increased by a million and a half (1,554,067). The increase of the population of the 
oountry parishes is 6*5 per cent., and of the towns 17'3 per cent. The difference in 
the rates of increase is due to the migration from country to town. Three-fourths of 
the total increase of population has taken place in the towns. (Census, Jto., pp. 
Hand 12.) 

1 “Poverty seems favourable to generation.” (A. Smith.) This is even a specially 
vies arrangement of God, aosording to the gallant and vAtt'y Abb6 Qa li an i . “ Iddio 
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The lowest sediment of the relative surplus-population 
finally dwells in the sphere of pauperism. Exclusive of vaga¬ 
bonds, criminals, prostitutes, in a word, the “dangerous ” classes, 
this layer of society consists of three categories. First, those 
able to work. One need only glance superficially at the 
statistics of English pauperism to find that the quantity of 
paupers increases with every crisis, and diminishes with every 
revival of trade. Second, orphans and pauper children. These 
are candidates for the industrial reserve-army, and are, in times 
of great prosperity, as 1860, eg., speedily and in large numbqps 
enrolled in the active army of labourers. Third, the de¬ 
moralized and ragged, and those unable work, chiefly people 
who succumb to their incapacity for adaptation, due to the 
division of labour; people who have passed the normal 
age of the labourer; the victims of industry, whose number 
increases with the increase of dangerous machinery, of 
mines, chemical works, &c., the mutilated, the sickly, the 
widows, &c. Pauperism is the hospital of the active labour- 
army and the dead weight of the industrial reserve-army. Its 
production is included in that of the relative surplus-popula¬ 
tion, its necessity in theirs; along with the surplus-population, 
pauperism forms a condition of capitalist production, and of the 
capitalist development of wealth. It enters into the fa was 
/raw of capitalist production; but capital knows how to throw 
these, for the most part, from its own shoulders on to those of 
the working-class and the lower middle class. 

The greater the social wealth, the functioning capital, the 
extent and energy of its growth, and, therefore, also the absolute 
mass of the proletariat and the productiveness of its labour, the 
greater is the industrial reserve-army. The same causes which 
develops the expansive power of capital, develope also the 
labour-power at its disposal The relative mass of the indus¬ 
trial reserve-army increases therefore with the potential energy 
of wealth. But the greater this reserve-army in proportion to 

if che gli uomini ohe eeeroitano mwtieri di prima utility nucono abbdhdantemente.” 
(Gtliani, L c., p. 78.) “ Misery up to the extreme point of famine and peetileooe, 
instead of checking, tendi to increase population.” (S. Ining: National Dutreaa, 
1844, p. 69.) After Isunp ban illustrated thia by statistics, he continue*: “If the 
people were all in easy circumstance*, the world would eoon be depopulated.” 
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the active labour-array, the greater is the mass of a consolidated 
suyplus-population, whose misery is in inverse ratio to its 
torment of labour. The more extensive, finally, the lazurus- 
layers of the working-class, and the industrial reserve-army, 
the greater is official pauperism. This is the absolute general 
law of capitalist accumulation. Like all other laws it is 
modified in its working by many circumstances, the analysis 
of which does not concern us here. 

The folly is now patent of the economic wisdom that 
preaches to the labourers the accommodation of their number to 
tiie requirements of capital. The mechanism of capitalist pro¬ 
duction and accumulation constantly effects this adjustment 
The first word of this adaptation is the creation of a relative 
surplus-population, or industrial reserve-army. Its last word 
is the misery of constantly extending strata of the active army 
of labour, and the dead weight of pauperism. 

The law by which a constantly increasing quantity of means 
of production, thanks to the advance in the productiveness of 
social labour, may be Bet in movement by a progressively 
diminishing expenditure of human power, this law, in a 
capitalist society—where the labourer does not employ the 
means of production, but the means of production employ the 
labourer—undergoes a complete inversion and is expressed thus; 
the higher the productiveness of labour, the greater is the 
pressure of the labourers on the means of employment, the more 
precarious, therefore, becomes their condition of existence, via,, 
the sale of their own labour-power for the increasing of another’s 
wealth, or for tire self-expansion of capital. The fact that the 
means of production, and the productiveness of labour, increase 
more rapidly than the productive population, expresses itself 
therefore, capitalistically in the inverse form that the labouring 
population always increases more rapidly than the conditions 
under which capital can employ this increase for its own self- 
expansion. 

We saw in Fart IV., when analysing the production of rela¬ 
tive surplus-value: within the capitalist system all methods 
for raising the social productiveness of labour are brought 
about at the cost of the individual labourer; all means 
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for the development of production transform themselves into 
means of domination over, and exploitation of, the producers; 
they mutilate the labourer into a fragment of a man, degrade 
him to the level of an appendage of a machine, destroy every 
remnant of charm in his work and turn it into a hated toil; 
they estrange from him the intellectual potentialities of the 
labour-process in the same proportion as science is incorpor¬ 
ated in it as an independent power; they distort the condi¬ 
tions under which he works, subject him during the labour- 
process to a despotism the more hateful for its meanness; they 
transform his life-time into working-time, and drag his wife 
and child beneath the wheels of the Juggernaut of capital. But 
all methods for the production of surplus-value are at the 6ame 
time methods of accumulation; and every extension of ac¬ 
cumulation becomes again a means for the development of 
those methods. It follows therefore that in proportion as 
oapital accumulates, the lot of the labourer, be his payment high 
or low, must grow worse. The law, finally, that always equi¬ 
librates the relative surplus-population, or industrial reserve 
army, to the extent and energy of accumulation, this law rivets 
the labourer to capital more firmly than the wedges of Vulcan 
did Prometheus to the rock. It establishes an accumulation 
of misery, corresponding with accumulation of capital. Ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth at one pole is, therefore, at the same time 
accumulation of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, 
brutality, mental degradation, at the opposite pole, i.e., on the 
side of the class that produces its own product in the form of 
capital. 

This antagonistic character of capitalistic accumulation 1 is 
enunciated in various forms by political economists, although 
by them it is confounded with phenomena, certainly to some 

1 4< Dc jour en jour il devient done plot clair que lea rapport* de production dam 
leaquela u meut la bourgeoisie n’ont paa un c&ractire on, un caractere lira pic, mai* 
n caractere de duplioite ; que dana lea mimes rapporta dans leaquela se produit la 
richesse, la miaire m produit aussi; que dans lei mimes rapports dana leaquela il y a 
dfreloppement dea foroea productive*, il y a une foroe productive de* repression; que 
aaa rapports ne produiaent la richesse bourgeois®, c’eat-A-dire la richesse de la clssee 
bourgeois®, qu’en aiteantissant continuellemeut la richesse des mambraa integrants de 
estte cl&sse et en pr&dftiBunt nn proletariat toujour* croissant.* (Earl Han: 
Main de la Philosophic, p. 116.) 
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extent analogous, bat nevertheless essentially distinct, and be¬ 
longing to precapitalist^ modes of production. 

The Venetian monk Ortes, one of the great economic writer* 
of the 18th century, regards the antagonism of capitalist pro¬ 
duction as a general natural law of social wealth. “ In the 
economy of a nation, advantages and evils always balance one 
another (il bene ed il male economico in una nazione sempre 
all, istessa misura): the abundance of wealth with some people, 
is always equal to the want of it with others (la copia dei 
boni in alcuni sempre eguale alia mancanza di essi in altri): 
the great riches of a small number are always accompanied by 
the absolute privation of the first necessaries of life for many 
others. The wealth of a nation corresponds with its popu¬ 
lation, and its misery corresponds with its wealth. Diligence 
in some compels idleness in others. The poor and idle are a 
necessary consequence of the rich and active," &C. 1 In 
a thoroughly brutal way about 10 years after Ortes, the 
Church of England parson, Townsend, glorified misery as a ne¬ 
cessary condition of wealth. * Legal constraint (to labour) is 
attended with too much trouble, violence, and noise, .... 
whereas hunger is not only a peaceable, silent, unremitted 
pressure, but as the most natural motive to industry and 
labour, it calls forth the most powerful exertions." Everything 
therefore depends upon making hunger permanent among the 
working class, and for this, according to Townsend, the prin¬ 
ciple of population, especially active among the poor, provides. 
“It seems to be a law of nature that the poor should be 
to a certain degree improvident" [£.«. so improvident as to 
be born without a silver spoon in the mouth], “ that there 
may always be some to fulfil the most servile, the most sordid, 
and the most ignoble offices in the community. The stock of 
human happiness is thereby much increased, whilst the more 
delicate are not only relieved from drudgery. ... but are 
left at liberty without interruption to pursue those callings 


* O. Oriel: Dell* Boonomie Nenionale libit aei, 1777, Is CJaitodi, Ferte Modena, 
i. ixi, pp. 6, 9, 22, 25, etc. Ortee wye,l o., p. 32: “In lnoco di progetter lietead 
inntili per 1* (elicits de'popoli, mi limiteri e ievertigere S»' region* delle loro Se- 
£«UoitS.“ 
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which are suited to their various dispositions.it 

{the Poor Law] tends to destroy the harmony and beauty, t£e 
symmetry and order of that system which God and Nature 
have established in the world.” 1 If the Venetian monk found 
in the fatal destiny that makes misery eternal, the raison d’etre 
of Christian charity, celibacy, monasteries and holy houses, the 
Protestant prebendary finds in it a pretext for condemning the 
laws in virtue of which the poor possessed a right to a miser¬ 
able public relief. 

" The progress of social wealth,” says Storch, " begets this 
useful class of society . . . which performs the most wean- 
some, the vilest, the most disgusting functions, which takes, in 
a word, on its shoulders all that is disagreeable and servile in 
life, and procures thus for other classes leisure, serenity of 
mind and conventional [c’est bon! ] dignity of character.” 5 
Storch asks himself in what then really consist the progress 
of this capitalistic civilization with its misery and its degrada¬ 
tion of the masses, as compared with barbarism. He finds 
but one answer: security! 

“Thanks to the advance of industry and science,” says 
Sismondi, “ every labourer can produce every day much more 
than his consumption requires. But at the same time, whilst 
his labour produces wealth, that wealth would, were he called 
on to consume it himself make him less fit for labour.” Ac¬ 
cording to him, “ men ” [ie., non-workers] “ would probably 
prefer to do without all artistic perfection, and all the enjoy¬ 
ments that manufactures procure for us, if it were necessary 
that all should buy them by constant toil like that of the 

1 A Dissertation on the Poor Lews. By a Well-wisher of Mankind. (The Her. J. 
Townsend) 1786, republished Lond. 1817, pp. 16, 39, 41. This “delicate” parson, 
from whose work just quoted, as well as from his “Journey through Spain,” 
Malthas often copies whole pages, himself borrowed the greater part of his doc trine 
>om Sir James Steuart, whom he however alters in the borrowing. A'.p., when 
Stenart says: “Here, in slavery, was a forcible method of making mankind diligent,** 
[for the non-workers] . . . “ Men were then forced to work ” [*.«. to work gratis 
for others], “because they were slaves of others; men are now forced to work ” [i.e., 
to work gratis for non-workers] “because they are the slaves of they- necessities,” he 
does not thence tonolude, like the fat holder of benefioes, that the wage-labourer must 
always go fasting. He wishes, on the contrary, to increase their wants and to make the 
Menacing number of tkeir wants a stimulus to their labour for the “mare dclioate.” 

1 Storch, L a. t. iiip. 223. 
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labourer. . . . Exertion to-day is separated from its re¬ 
compense ; it is not the same man that first works, and then, 
reposes; but it is because the one works that the other rests. 

. . . The indefinite multiplication of the productive powers 
of labour can then only have for result the increase of luxury 
and enjoyment of the idle rich.” 1 

Finally Destutt de Tracy, the fish-blooded bourgeois 
doctrinaire, blurts out brutally : “ In poor nations the people 
are comfortable, in rich nations they are generally poor.”* 

8ICTION 5. —ILLUSTRATIONS 0» XHB OSNSBAL LAW 01 CAPITALIST 

( 

ACCUMULATION . 

(a.) England from 1846-1866. 

No period of modem society is so favourable for the study of 
capitalist accumulation as the period of the last 20 years. It 
is as if this period had found Fortunatus’ purse. But of all 
countries England again furnishes the classical example, because 
it holds the foremost place in the world-market, because capi¬ 
talist production is here alone completely developed, and lastly, 
because the introduction of the Free Trade millennium since 
1846 has cut off the last retreat of vulgar economy. The titanic 
advance of production—the latter half of the 20 years period 
again far surpassing the former—has been already pointed out 
sufficiently in Part IV. 

Although the absolute increase of the English population in 
the last half century was very great, the relative increase or rate 
of growth fell constantly, as the following table borrowed from 
the census shows. 

Annual increase per cent of the population of England and 
Wales in decimal numbers: 

1811-1821 1-633 per cent 

1821-1831 1-446 „ 

1831-1841 1-326 „ 

1841-1861 1-216 . 

1861-1861 1-141 , 

1 SUmondi 1. o. pp. 79, SO, 8S. 

■Dwtatt <lt Traej, 1. o. p. 231: "La nnttoni puna, o’at li oft 1* pnph 1 
No »Im ; «t In nation* richa, o’Nt tt oft il art ordinnlrameat paami." 
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Lei ns now, on the other hand, consider the increase of 
.wealth. Here the movement of profit, not of tend, fee., that 
come under the income tax, furnishes the sorest baste The 
increase of profits liable to income tax (farmers and some other 
categories not included) in Great Britain from 1853 to 1864 
amounted to 60*47% or 4*58% as the annual average, 1 that of 
the population during the same period to about 12%. The 
augmentation of the rent of land subject to taxation (including 
houses, railways, mines, fisheries, fea), amounted for 1853 to 
1864 to 38% or 3^ % annually. Under this head the following 
categories dhow the greatest increase: 

Xxmn «f turntl lnoome of ]864 o»«r tint of USX 

Houses, 38*60% 

Quarries^ 84.76% 

Hines, 68*85% 

Iron-works, 39*92% 

Fisheries, 57*87% 

Gasworks, 126*02% 

Railways, 83*29% 


ImOMperraM. 

3*6°y 

7*70% 

6*26% 

3*63% 

5*2!% 

H*45g 

7*67%' 


If we compare the years from 1853 to 1864 in three seta of 
four consecutive years each, the rate of augmentation of the 
income increases constantly. It is, e.g., for that arising from 
profits between 1853 to 1857,1*73% yearly; 1857-1861,2*74%, 
and for 1861-64,9*30% yearly. The sum of the incomes of the 
United Kingdom that come under the income tax was in 1856 
£307,068,898; in 1859, £328,127,416; in 1862, £351,745,241; in 
1863,£359,142,897;inl864,£362,462,279;inl865,£385,530,020.' 

The accumulation of capital was attended at the same time by 
its concentration and centralisation. Although no official 


1 Tenth Report of the Oommiictanan of ELM. Inland Bert one. Load. 1868, 

• P.38, 

* Ibidem. 

* These figures ore sufficient for oomparison, bat, token absolutely, are false, since, 
perhaps, £100,000,000 of inoome are annually not declared. The oomplaints of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners of systematic fraud, especially on the part of the 
commercial and industrial classes, are repeated in each of their reports. So e.g. t “ A 
Joint-stock company returns £6000 as assessable profits, the surveyor raises the 
amount to £88,000, and upon that sum duty is ultimately paid. Another oompany 
which returns £190'000 as Anally compelled to admit that the true re tun should be 
£260,000.” (Ibid., p. i2.) 
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statistics of agriculture existed for England (they did for Ireland), 
they were voluntarily given in 10 counties. These statistics 
gave the result that from 1851 to 1861 the number of farms of 
less than 100 acres had fallen from 31,583 to 26,597, so that 5016 
had been thrown together into larger farms. 1 From 1815 to 
1825 no personal estate of more than £1,000,000 came under the 
succession duty; from 1825 to 1855, however, 8 did; and 4 from 
1856 to June, 1869,in 4} years.* The centralisation will, 
however, be best seen from a short analysis of the Income Tax 
Schedule D (profits, exclusive of farms, &c.), in the years 1864 
and 1865. I note beforehand that incomes from this source 
pay income tax on everything over £60. These incomes liable 
to taxation in England, Wales, and Scotland, amounted in 1864 
to £95,844,222, in 1865 to £105,435,579* The number of 
persons taxed were in 1864, 308,416, out of a population of 
23,891,009; in 1865,332,431 out of a population of 24,127,003. 
The following table shows the distribution of these incomes in 
the two years: 


Teak KHDma April Sib, 1864. Tear ekdiho April 5th, 1866. 


i 

[ Ik comb v box norm. 

\ 

Fxuom. 

Iaooiii from Pxorrra. 

PrasOHE. 

I 

j Total I neorna £95,844,223 

SOS,416 

Total Income £105,435,738 

332,431 

| of these 

67,028^189 

23,384 

of thaw 

64,554,297 

24,265 

” 

86,415,225 

3,619 

M 

42,535,576 

4,021 

»» 

22,809,781 

832 

N 

27,555,313 

973 

M 

8,744,762 

91 

9* 

11,077,238 

107 


In 1855 there were produced in the United Kingdom 
61,453,079 tons of coal, of value £16,113,167; in 1864, 
92,787,873 tons, of value £23,197,968; in 1855, 3,218,154 tons 
of pig-iron, of value £8,045,386; 1864, 4,767,951 tons, of value 

> Contras. dw., L o. f p. 29. John Bright’s assertion that 160 landlords own half fli 
Rowland, auii 12 half ths Scotch soil, has never been refated. 

* Ponyih Report, of Inland Revenue. Lond., 1850, p! 17. 

* 'jV-M are the net income* after oertain legally authorised abatements. 
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£11,919,877. In 1854 the length of the railroads worked in 
the United Kingdom was 8054 miles, with a paid-up capitatof 
£286,068,794; in 1864 the length was 12,789 miles, with 
capital paid up of £425,719,618. In 1854 the total sum of the 
exports and imports of the United Kingdom was £268,210,145; 
in 1865, £489,923,285. The following table shows the move¬ 
ment of the exports; 


1846 

£58,842,377 

1849 

63,596,052 

1856 

115,826,948 

1860 

135,842,817 

1865 

165,862,402 

1866 

188,917,563* 


After these few examples one understands the cry of triumph 
of the Registrar-General of the British people: “ Rapidly as 
the population has increased, it has not kept pace with the 
progress of industry and wealth.”' 

Let us turn now to the direct agents of this industry, or the 
producers of this wealth, to the working class. “It is one of 
the most melancholy features in the social state of this country,” 
sa) a Gladstone, “ that while there was a decrease in the con¬ 
suming powers of the people, and while there was an increase 
in the privations and distress of the labouring class and opera¬ 
tives, there was at the same rime a constant accumulation of 
wealth in the upper classes, and a constant increase of capital.”* 
Thus spake this unctuous minister in the House of Commons 
on February 13th, 1843. On April 16th, 1863, 20 years later. 


1 At this moment, March, 1867, the Indian and Chinese market U again overstocked 
by the consignments of the British cotton manufacturers. In 1866 a reduction in 
wages of 5 per cent, took place amongst the cotton operatives. In 1867, as oanse* 
quenoe of s similar operation, there was a strike of 20,000 men at Preston. 

8 C«nars, Ac., 1. a, p. 1L 

* Gladstone in the House of Commons, Feb. 13th, 1843. “ Times,” Feb. 14th, 1843. 
—“ It is one of the most melancholy features in the social state of this oountry that we 
see, beyond the possibility of denial, that while there is at this moment a decrease in 
the consuming powers of the people, an inorease of the pressure of privations and dis¬ 
tress ; there is at >he same time a constant accumulation of wealth in the upper 
classes, an increase of th/luxuriousness of their habits, and of their means of enjoy 
menu” (Hansard, 13th Feb.) 
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in the speech in which he introduced his Budget : “ From 1842 
4041852 the taxable income of the country increased by 6 per 
cent . . . . In the 8 years from 1853 to 1861 it had in¬ 
creased from the basis taken in 1853 by 20 per cent 1 The 
fact is so astonishing as to be almost incredible .... this 
intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power .... entirely 
confined to classes of property .... must be of indirect 
benefit to the labouring population, because it cheapens the 
commodities of general consumption. While the rich have been 
growing richer, the poor have been growing less poor. At any- 
rate, whether the extremes of poverty are less, I do not presume 
to say." 1 How lame an anti-climax! If the working-class 
has remained “poor,” only “less poor” in proportion as it 
produces for the wealthy class “ an intoxicating augmentation 
of wealth and power,” then it has remained relatively just as 
poor. If the extremes of poverty have not lessened, they have 
increased, because the extremes of wealth have. As to the 
cheapening of the means of subsistence, the official statistics, e.g., 
the accounts of the London Orphan Asylum, show an increase in 
price of 20% for the average of the three years 1860-1862 ( 
compared with 1851-1853. In the following three years, 1863- 
1865, there was a progressive rise in the price of meat, butter, 
milk, sugar, salt, coals, and a number of other necessary means 
of subsistence.* Gladstone’s next Budget speech of April 7th, 
1864, is a Pindaric dithyrambus on the advance of surplus-value- 
making and the happiness of the people tempered by “poverty." 
He speaks of masses “ on the border " of pauperism, of branches 
of trade in which “ wages have not increased,” and finally sums 
up the happiness of the working class in the words: “ human 
life is but, in nine cases out of ten, a struggle for existence." * 

1 Gladstone in the House of Commons, April 16th, 1863. “ Morning Star," 

April 17th. 

* See the official aooountsin the Blue Book: “Miscellaneous statistics of the United 
Kingdom,” Part vL, London, 1866, pp. 260-273, passim. Instead of the statistics 
of orphan asylums, fcc., the declamations of the ministerial journals in recommend¬ 
ing dowries for the Royal children might also serve. The greater dearness of the 
meant of subsistence is never forgotten there. 

’Gladstone, House of Commons, 7th April, 1864.—“The Hansard version runs: 

" Again, and yet more at large—what is human life, but, id the majority of oases, a 
struggle for existence.’ 9 The continual orying contradictions in Gladstone’s Budget 
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Professor Fawcett, not bound like Gladstone by official con¬ 
siderations, declares roundly: " I do not, of course, deny tl^t 
money wages have been augmented by this increase of capital 
(k the last ten years), but this apparent advantage is to a great 
extent lost, because many of the necessaries of life are beooming 
dearer ” (he believes because of the fall in value of the precious 
metals) .... “the rich grow rapidly richer, whilst there is no 
perceptible advance in the comfort enjoyed by the industrial 
classes .... They (the labourers) become almost the 
slaves of the tradesman, to whom they owe money.” 1 

In the chapters on the “working day * and “ machinery,'’ tffe 
reader has seen under what circumstances the British working- 
class created an “intoxicating augmentation of wealth and 
power” for the propertied classes. There we were chiefly 
concerned with the soda! functioning of the labourer. But 
for a full elucidation of the law of accumulation, his oondition 
outside the workshop must also be looked at, his condition as to 
food and dwelling. The limits of this book compel us to 
concern ourselves chiefly with the worst paid part of the 
industrial proletariat, and with the agricultural labourers, who 
together form the majority of the working-class. 

But first, one word on official pauperism, or on that part of 
the working-class which has forfeited its condition of existence 
(the sale of labour-power), and vegetates upon public alms. The 
official list of paupers numbered in England * 851,369 persons ; 
in 1856, 877,767; in 1865, 971,433. In consequence of the 
cotton famine, it grew in the years 1863 and 1864 to 1,079,382 
and 1,014,978. The crisis of 1866, which fell most heavily on 
London, created in this centre of the world-market^ more 

•peeohee of 1863 and 1864 were characterised by an English writer by the following 
4 flotation from Moli&re: 

“ VoQi l’homme on effet. H ya da blanc au noir, 

II oondamne »a mm tin see sentiments da soir. 

Importun 4 tout autre, 4 eoi-mime incommode, 
n change 4 tout moment d'eaprit comma da mode." 
fhe Theory of Exchangee, 4c., London, 1864, p. 136.) 

1 H. Fawcett, L e., pp. 67-82. As to the increasing dependence of labour ere on the 
retail shopkeepers, this is the eonaeqnenoe of the frequent oeoQlationa and interop* 
tfene of their employment* 

1 Wales here it always included in England. 
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popnloaa than the kingdom of Scotland, an increase of pauperism 
for the year 1866 of 19 5% compared with 1865, and of 24 4% 
compared with 1864, and a still greater increase for the first 
months of 1867 as compared with 1866. From the analysis of 
the statistics of pauperism, two points are to be taken. On 
the one hand, the fluctuation up and down of the number of 
paupers, reflects the periodic changes of the industrial cycle. 
On the other, the official statistics become more and more mis¬ 
leading as to the actual extent of pauperism in proportion as, 
with the accumulation of capital, the class-struggle, and, there¬ 
fore, the class-consciousness of the working-men, develope. 

E. g., the barbarity in the treatment of the paupers, at which the 
English Press (The Times, Pall Mall Gazette, etc.) have cried 
out so loudly during the last two years, is of ancient date. 

F. Engels showed in 1844 exactly the same horrors, exactly 
the same transient canting outcries of “sensational litera¬ 
ture” But frightful increase of “deaths by starvation* in 
London during the last ten years proves beyond doubt the 
growing horror in which the working-people hold the slavery 
of the workhouse, that place of punishment for misery. 1 


(6.) The badly paid, Strata of the British Industrial Class. 

During the Cotton famine of 1862, Dr. Smith was charged 
by the Privy Council with an inquiry into the conditions of 
nourishment of the distressed operatives in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. His observations during many preceding years had 
led him to the conclusion that “ to avert starvation diseases," 
the daily food of an average woman ought to contain at least 
3,900 grains of carbon with 180 grains of nitrogen; the daily 
food of an average man, at least 4,300 grains of carbon with 
200 grains of nitrogen; for women, about the same quantity of 
nutritive elements as are contained in 2 lbs of good wheaten 

1 A peculiar light is thrown on the advance made since the time of Adam Smith, 
by the fact thatVy him the word “ workhouse ” is ■till occasionally used as synony¬ 
mous with “manufactory;" e.g., the opening of his chapter on the division cl 
labour; “ those employed in every different branoh of the work can often be col¬ 
lected into the same workhouse. ” 



bread, for men j more; for the Weekly average of adult men 
and women, at least 28,600 grains of carbon and 1,830 grains 
of nitrogen. His calculation was practically confirmed in a sur¬ 
prising manner by its agreement with the miserable quantity 
of nourishment to which want had forced down the consump¬ 
tion of the cotton operatives. This was, in December, 1862, 
29,211 grains of carbon, and 1,295 grains of nitrogen weekly. 

In the year 1863, the Privy Council ordered an inquiry into 
the state of distress of the worst-nourished part of the English 
working-class. Dr. Simon, medical officer to the Privy Council, 
chose for this work the above-mentioned Dr. Smith. His 
inquiry ranges on the one hand over the agricultural labourers, 
on the other, over silk-weavers, needle-women, kid-glovers, 
stocking-weavers, glove-weavers, and shoe-makers. The latter 
categories are, with the exception of the stocking-weavers, 
exclusively town-dwellers. It was made a rule in the inquiry 
to select in each category the most healthy families, and those 
comparatively in the best circumstances 

As a general result it was found that “ in only one of the 
examined classes of in-door operatives did the average nitrogen- 
supply just exceed, while in another it nearly reached, the 
estimated standard of bare sufficiency [£«., sufficient to avert 
starvation diseases], and that in two classes there was defect— 
in one a very large defect—of both nitrogen and carbon. 
Moreover, as regards the examined families of the agricultural 
population, it appeared that more than a fifth were with less 
than the estimated sufficiency of carbonaceous food, that more 
than one third were with less than the estimated sufficiency of 
nitrogenous food, and that in three counties (Berkshire, Ox¬ 
fordshire, and Somersetshire), insufficiency of nitrogenous food 
was the average local diet." 1 Among the Agricultural labourers, 
» those of England, the wealthiest part of the United Kingdom, 
were the worst fed.* The insufficiency of food among the 
agricultural labourers, fell, as a rule, chiefly on the women 
and children, for “ the man must eat to do his work." Still 
greater penury ravaged the town-workers examined. “ They 

1 Pnblio Health. Sixth Report, 1864, p. 13. 
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are so ill fed that assuredly among them there must be many 
cases of severe and injurious privation." 1 (“ Privation" of the 
capitalist all this! it., “abstinence” from paying for the 
means of subsistence absolutely necessary for the mere vegeta¬ 
tion of his “ hands”) 

The following table shows the conditions of nourishment 
of the above-named categories of purely town-dwelling work¬ 
people, as compared with the minimum assumed by Dr. Smith, 
and with the food-allowance of the cotton operatives during 
the time of their greatest distress: 


U 


BOTH SXXSA 

Avrnxax WlSXLT 
OlBBOH. 

Avnxai Wkxlt 
N moan. 

Five in-door occupation* 

28,176 grains 

1,192 grain* 

Unemployed Lancashire Operative* 

2WU „ 

W* „ 

Minimum quantity to be allowed to 
the Lancashire Operative*, equal 
number of male* and female*. 

28^80 „ 



One half, or xri of the industrial labour categories investi¬ 
gated, had absolutely no beer, 28% no milk. The weekly average 
of the liquid means of nourishment in the families varied from 
seven ounces in the needle-women to 24$ ounces in the stock- 
nag-makers. The majority of those who did not obtain milk- 
were needle-women in London. The quantity of bread-stufls 
consumed weekly varied from 7$lbs for the needle-women to 
Ilf lbs for the shoemakers, and gave a total average of 99 lbs 
per adult weekly. Sugar (treacle, etc.) varied from 4 ounces 
weekly for the kid-glovers to 11 ounces for the stocking- 
makers ; and the total average per week for all categories was 
8 ounces per adult weekly. Total weekly average of butter 
(fat, etc.) 5 ounces per adult The weekly average of 
meat (bacon, etc.) varied from 7$ ounces for the silk-weavers, 
to 18$ ounoes for the kid-glovers; total average for the differ¬ 
ent categories 13'6 ounces. The weekly cost of food per adult, 
gave die following average figures; Bilk-weavers 2a 2$d, 

1 L 0 . p. is. 

* l «., Appendix p. 23L 
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needle-women 2s. 7d., kid-glovers 2s. 9jcL, shoemakers 2s 7fd., 
stocking weavers 2s. 6|d. For the silk-weavers of Maccles¬ 
field the average was only la 8|d. The worst categories 1 we 
the needle-women, silk-weavers and kid-glovers. 1 Of these 
facts, Dr. Simon in his General Health Report says: “ That 
cases are innumerable in which defective diet is the cause or 
the aggravator of disease, can be affirmed by any one who is 
conversant with poor law medical practice, or with the wards 
and oijt-patient rooms of hospitala ... . Yet in this point 
of view, there is, in my opinion, a very important sanitary 
context to be added. It must be remembered that privatjpn 
of food is very reluctantly borne, and that as a rule great poor¬ 
ness of diet will only come when other privations have pre¬ 
ceded it Long before insufficiency of diet is a matter of 
hygienic concern, long before the physiologist would think of 
counting the grains of nitrogen and carbon which intervene 
between life and starvation, the household will have been 
utterly destitute of material comfort; clothing and fuel will 
have been even scantier than food—against inclemenoies of 
weather there will have been no adequate protection—dwelling 
space will have been stinted to the degree in which over¬ 
crowding produces or increases disease; of household utensils 
and furniture there will have been scarcely any—even 'cleanli¬ 
ness will have been found costly or difficult, and if there still 
be self-respectful endeavours to maintain it, every such en¬ 
deavour will represent additional pangs of hunger. The home, 
too, will be where shelter can be cheapest bought; in quarters 
where oommonly there is least fruit of sanitary supervision, 
least drainage, least scavenging, least suppression of public 
nuisanoes, least or worst water supply, and, if in town, least 
light and air. Such are the sanitary dangers to which poverty 
is almost certainly exposed, when it is poverty enough to im¬ 
ply scantiness of food. And while the sum of them is of 
terrible magnitude against life, the mere scantiness of food is 

in itself of very serious moment.These are 

painful reflections, especially when it is remembered that the 
poverty to which they advert is not the deserved poverty of 
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idleness. In all cases it is the poverty of working popula¬ 
tions. Indeed, as regards the indoor operatives, the work 
which obtains the scanty pittance of food, is for the most part 
excessively prolonged. Yet evidently it is only in a qualified 
sense that the work can be deemed self-supporting. .... 
And on a very large scale the nominal self-support can be only 
a circuit, longer or shorter, to pauperism." * 

The intimate connexion between the pangs of hunger of the 
most industrious layers of the working class, and the extrava¬ 
gant consumption, coarse or refined, of the rich, for which 
capitalist accumulation is the basis, reveals itself only when the 
economic laws are known. It is otherwise with the “ housing 
of the poor.’’ Every unprejudiced observer sees that the greater 
tile centralisation of the means of production, the greater is 
the corresponding heaping together of the labourers, within 
a given space; that therefore the swifter capitalistic accumula¬ 
tion, the more miserable are the dwellings of the working- 
people. “ Improvements” of towns, accompanying the increase 
of wealth, by the demolition of badly built quarters, the erection 
of palaces for banks, warehouses, dsc., the widening of streets 
for business traffic, for the carriages of luxury, and for the in¬ 
troduction of tramways, &c., drive away the poor into even 
worse and more orowded hiding plaoes. On the other hand, 
every one knows that the dearness of dwellings is in inverse 
ratio to their exoellenoe, and that the mines of misery are ex¬ 
ploited by house speculators with more profit or less cost than 
ever were the mines of PotosL The antagonistic character of 
capitalist accumulation, and therefore of the capitalistic rela¬ 
tions of property generally* is here so evident, that even the 
official English reports on this subject teem with heterodox on¬ 
slaughts on "property and its rights.” With the development 
of industry, with the accumulation of capital, with the growth 
and “ improvement ” of towns, the evil makes such progress that 

M. c. pp. 14,16. 

* “ Id no particular have the rights of fmmu been so avowedly and shamefully 
' sacrificed to the rights of fnptrty as in regard to the lodging of the labouring class. 
Every large town may be looked upon as a place of human sacrifice, a shrine where 
thousands pass yearly through the fire as offerings to the moloch of avarice.” S. 
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the mere fear of contagious diseases which do not spare effen 
“ respectability,” brought into existence from 1847 to 1864 no 
less than 10 Acts of Parliament on sanitation, and that the 
frightened bourgeois in some towns, as Liverpool, Glasgow, &c., 
took strenuous measures through their municipalities. 
Nevertheless Dr. Simon, in his report of 1865, says: " Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the evils are uncontrolled in 
England.” By order of the Privy Council, in 1864, an inquiry 
was made into the conditions of the housing of the agricultusal 
labourers, in 1865 of the poorer classes in the towns. The re¬ 
sults of the admirable work of Or. Julian Hunter are to be 
found in the seventh (1865) and eighth (1866) reports on 
“ Public Health." To the agricultural labourers, I shall come 
later. On the condition of town dwellings, I quote, as pre¬ 
liminary, a general remark of Dr, Simon. "Although my 
official point of view,” he says, “ is one exclusively physical, 
oommon humanity requires that the other aspect of this evil 
should not be ignored. ... In its higher degrees it [it, 
overcrowding] almost necessarily involves such negation of 
all delicacy, such unclean confusion of bodies and bodily func¬ 
tions, Buch exposure of animal and sexual nakedness, as is 
rather bestial than human. To be subject to these influences 
is a degradation which must become deeper and deeper for 
those on whom it continues to work. To children who are 
born under its curse, it must often be a very baptism into in¬ 
famy. And beyond all measure hopeless is the wish that per¬ 
sons thus circumstanced should ever in other respects aspire to 
that atmosphere of civilization which has its essence in physi¬ 
cal and moral cleanliness.” 1 

London takes the first place in overcrowded habitations, 
absolutely unfit for human beings. “ He feels clear,” says Dr. 
Hunter, “on two points; first, that there are about 20 large 
colonies in London, of about 10,000 persons each, whose miser¬ 
able condition exceeds almost anything he has seen elsewere 
in England, and is almost entirely the result of their bad house 
aooommodatiOiv; mi second, that the crowded and dilapidated 
condition of the bouses of these colonies is much worse than 

1 Public Health, eighth report, 1805, p. 14, note. 
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was the case 20 years ago." 1 “ It is not too much to say that 
life in parts of London and Newcastle is infernal.” * 

Farther, the better-off part of the working class, together with 
the small shopkeepers and other elements of the lower middle 
class, falls in London more and more under the curse of these 
vile conditions of dwelling, in proportion as " improvements,” 
and with them the demolition of old streets and houses, ad-. 
vance, as factories and the afflux of human beings grow in the 
metropolis, and finally as house rents rise with the ground 
runts. “ Rents have become so heavy that few labouring men 
can afford more than one room.”* There is almost no house- 
property in London that is not overburdened with a number of 
middlemen. For the price of land in London is always very 
high in comparison with its yearly revenue, and therefore 
every buyer speculates on getting rid of it again at a jury 
price (the expropriation valuation fixed by jurymen), or on 
pocketing an extraordinary increase of value arising from the 
neighbourhood of some large establishment As a consequence 
of this there is a regular trade in the purchase of “ fag-ends of 
leases.” ” Gentlemen in this business may be fairly expected 
to do as they do—get all they can from the tenants while they 
have them, and leave as little as they can for their successors.” 4 

The rents are weekly, and these gentlemen run no risk. In 
consequence of the making of railroads in the City, “the 
spectacle has lately been Been in the East of London of a 
number of families wandering about some Saturday night with 
their scanty worldly goods on their backs, without any resting 
place but tire workhouse.”' The workhouses are already over- 

1 L c. p. 88. With nl«n to tho children is there eoloaiee, Or. Heater mjb : 
“ People ere not now alive totalise how children ware broocht up before thia age of 
decae icglomarationa of poor began, and he would be a raah prophet who ahould tell 
ua what future behaviour la to be expected from the preaeot growth of children, who, 
under ebeumetaaoee probably never before paralleled in thia country, are now eom- 
pletiag their education for future pmotioe, aa " danceroua olaaaea * by eitting up half 
the night with penoua of every age, half naked, drunken, obeoene, endquarrelaome. 1 * 
(L«.P. 64.) 

* 1. e. p. 62. 

> Report of the Ofleer of Health of St. Xartiua-la-the-fiafda, ISO. 

* Public Health, cifhth report, 1846, p. (L 

* L e. p. 88 
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crowded, and the “improvements " already sanctioned by Par¬ 
liament are only just begun. If labourers are driven away by 
the demolition of their old houses, they do not leave their eld 
parish, or at most they settle down on its borders, as near as 
they can get to it “ They try, of course, to remain aa near as 
possible to their workshops. The inhabitants, do not go beyond 
the same or the next parish, parting their two-room tenements 
into single rooms, and crowding even those. . . Even at an 
advanced rent, the people who are displaced will hardly be 
able to get an accommodation so good as the meagre one they 
have left . . . Half the workmen . . . of the Strand 
walked two miles to their work.’’ 1 This same Strand, a main 
thoroughfare which gives strangers an imposing idea of the 
wealth of London, may serve as an example of the packing 
together of human beings in that town. In one of its parishes, 
the Officer of Health reckoned 581 persons per acre, although 
half the width of the Thames was reckoned in. It will be self- 
understood that every sanitary measure, which, as has been tho 
case hitherto in London, bunts the labourers from one quarter, 
by demolishing uninhabitable houses, serves only to crowd 
them together yet more closely in another. “ Blither,” says Dr. 
Hunter, “ the whole proceeding will of necessity Btop as an ab¬ 
surdity, or the public compassion (!) be effectually aroused to 
the obligation which may now be without exaggeration called 
national, of supplying cover to those who by reason of their 
having no capital, cannot provide it for themselves, though 
they can by periodical payments reward those who will pro¬ 
vide it for them.”' Admire this capitalistic justioe! The 
owner of land, of houses, the business man, when expropriated 
by “improvements’’ such as railroads, the building of new 
streets, &c., not only receives full indemnity. He must, ac¬ 
cording to law, human and divine, be comforted for his en¬ 
forced “ abstinence ” over and above this by a thumping profit 
The labourer, with his wife and child and chattels, is thrown 
out into the street, and—if he crowds in too large numbers to¬ 
wards quarters of the town where the vestries insist on de¬ 
cency, he is prosecuted in the name of sanitation t 

1 L a. p. ffl. * * L «. p. 89. 
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Except London, there was at the beginning of the 19th 
century no single town in England of 100,000 inhabitants. 
Only five had more than 60,000. Now there are 28 towns 
with more than 60,000 inhabitants. “ The reeult of this change 
is not only that the class of town people is enormously in¬ 
creased, but the old close-packed little towns are now centres, 
built round on every side, open nowhere to air, and being no 
longer agreeable to the rich are abandoned by them lor the 
pleasanter outskirts. The successors of these rich are occupy 
ing the larger houses at the rate of a family to each room [... 
and find accommodation for two or three lodgers ...] and a 
population, for which the houses were not intended and quite 
unfit, has been created, whose surroundings are truly degrading 
to the adults and ruinous to the children.” 1 The more rapidly 
capital accumulates in an industrial or commercial town, the 
more rapidly flows the stream of exploitable human material, 
the more miserable are the improvised dwellings of the 
labourers 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, as the centre of a coal and iron district 
of growing productiveness, takes the next place after London 
in the housing inferno. Not less than 84,000 persons live there 
in single rooms. Because of their absolute danger to the com¬ 
munity, houses in great numbers have lately been destroyed 
by the authorities in Newcastle and Gateshead. The building 
of new houses progresses very slowly, business very quickly. 
The town was, therefore, in 1866, more full than ever. Scarcely 
a room was to let. Dr. Embleton, of the Newcastle Fever 
Hospital, says: “ There can be little doubt that the great cause 
of the continuance and spread of the typhus has been the over¬ 
crowding of human beings, and the uncleanliness of their 
dwellings. The rooms, in which labourers in many cases live, 
are situated in confined and unwholesome yards or courts, and 
for space, light, air, and cleanliness, are models of insufficiency 
and insalubrity, and a disgrace to any civilised community; 
in them men, women, and children he at night huddled to¬ 
gether ; and as regards the men, the night-shift succeed the 
day-shift, and the dav-shift the night-shift in unbroken series 
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for some time together, the beds having scarcely time to cool; 
tire whole house badly supplied with water, and worse with 
privies; dirty, unventilated, and pestiferous.” 1 The price per 
week of such lodgings ranges from 8<L to 3s. “ The town of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne," says Dr. Hunter, “ contains a sample of 
the finest tribe of our countrymen, often sunk by external cir¬ 
cumstances of house and street into an almost savage degrada¬ 
tion.”* 

As result of the ebbing and flowing of capital and labour, 
the state of the dwellings of an industrial town may to-day be 
bearable, to-morrow hideous Or the asdileship of the toyn 
may liave pulled itself together for the removal of the most 
shocking abuses. To-morrow, like a swarm of locusts, come 
crowding in masses of ragged Irishmen or decayed English 
agricultural labourers. They are stowed away in cellars and 
lofts, or the hitherto respectable labourer’s dwelling is trans¬ 
formed into a lodging-house whose personnel changes as 
quickly as the billets in the 30 years' war. Example: Brad¬ 
ford (Yorkshire). There the municipal philistine was just 
busied with urban improvements. Besides, there were still in 
Bradford, in 1861, 1751 uninhabited houses. But now comes 
that revival of trade which the mildly liberal Mr. Forster, the 
negro’s friend, recently crowed over with so much grace. With 
the revival of trade came of course an overflow from the waves 
of the ever fluctuating "reserve-army” or “relative surplus 
population.” The frightful cellar habitations and rooms regis¬ 
tered in the list, 1 which Dr. Hunter obtained from the age at of 
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an insurance Company, were for tbe most part inhabited by 
well-paid labourers. They declared that they would willingly 
pay for better dwellings if they were to be had. Meanwhile, 
they become degraded, they fall ill, one and all, whilst the 
mildly liberal Forster, M.P., sheds tears over the blessings of 
free-trade, and the profits of the eminent men of Bradford who 
deal in worsted. In tire Report of September, 1865, Dr. Bell, 
one of the poor law doctors of Bradford, ascribes the frightful 
mortality of fever-patients in his district to the nature of their 
dwellings. “ In one small cellar measuring 1500 cubic feet.. 
there are ten persons. . . . Vincent Street, Green Aire 
Place, and the Leys include 223 houses having 1,450 inhabi¬ 
tants, 435 beds, and 36 privies. .... The beds—and in 
hat term I include any roll of dirty old rags, or an armful of 
havings—have an average of 3'3 person to each, many have 5 
ind 6 persons to each, and some people, I am told, are abso- 
lolutely without beds; they sleep in their ordinary clothes, on 
he bare boards—young men and women, married and un¬ 
married, all together. I need scarcely add that many of these 
dwellings are dark, damp, dirty, stinking holes, utterly unfit 
ior human habitations; they are the centres from which disease 
tnd death are distributed amongst those in better circum- 
itances, who have allowed them thus to fester in our midst,’’ 1 
Bristol takes the third place after London in the misery of 
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its dwellings. "Bristol, where the blankest poverty and 
domestic misery abound in the wealthiest town of Europe." 

e. The Nomad Population. 

We turn now to a class of people whose origin is agricultural, 
but whose occupation is in great part industrial. They are the 
light infantry of capital, thrown by it, according to its needs, 
now to this point, now to that. When they are not on; the 
inarch, they “ camp.” Nomad labour is used for various opera¬ 
tion of building and draining, brick-making, lime-burning, 
railway-making, Sue. A flying column of pestilence, it carries 
into the places in whose neighbourhood it pitches its camp, 
small-pox, typhus, cholera, scarlet fever, fee* In undertakings 
that involve much capital outlay, such as railways, fee., the 
contractor himself generally provides his army with wooden 
huts and the like, thus improvising villages without any sani¬ 
tary provisions, outside the control of the local boards, very 
profitable to the contractor, who exploits the labourers in two¬ 
fold fashion—as soldiers of industry and as tenants. According 
as the wooden hut contains 1, 2, or 3 holes, its inhabitant, 
navvy, or whatever he may be, has to pay 1, 3, or 4 shillings 
weekly.* One example will suffice. In September, 1864, Dr. 
Simon reports that the Chairman of the Nuisances Removal 
Committee of the parish of Sevenoaks sent the following de¬ 
nunciation to Sir George Grey, Home Secretary:—“ Small-pox 
cases were rarely heard of in this parish until about twelve 
months ago. Shortly before that time, the works for a railway 
from Lewisham to Tunbridge were commenced here, and, in 
addition to the principal works being in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of this town, here was also established the depfit for 
the whole of the works, so that a large number of persons was 
of necessity employed here. As cottage accommodotion could 
not be obtained for them all, huts were built in several places 
along the line of the works by the contractor, Mr. Jay, for their 
especial occupation. These huts possessed no ventilation nor 

v 
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* Public Health. Screeth Report. 1864. p, la 1 L e., p. 166. 
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drainage, and, besides, were necessarily overcrowded, because 
each occupant had to accommodate lodgers, whatever the num- 
Ser in his own family might be, although there were only two 
rooms to each tenement The consequences were, according to 
the medical report we received, that in the night-time these 
poor people were compelled to endure all the horror of suffoca¬ 
tion to avoid the pestiferous smells arising from the filthy, 
stagnant water, and the privies close under their windows. 
Complaints were at length made to the Nuisances Removal 
Committee by a medical gentleman who had occasion to visit 
these huts, and he spoke of their condition as dwellings in the 
most severe terms, and he expressed his fears that some very 
serious consequences might ensue, unless some sanitary measures 
were adopted. About a year ago, Mr. Jay promised to appro¬ 
priate a hut, to which persons in his employ, who were suffering 
from contagious diseases, might at once be removed. He repeated 
that promise on the 23rd July last, but although since the date 
of the last promise there have been several cases of small-pox 
in his huts, and two deaths from the same disease, yet he has 
taken no steps whatever to carry out his promise. On the 9th 
September instant, Mr. Kelson, surgeon, reported to me further 
cases of small-pox in the same huts, and he described their 
condition as most disgraceful I should add, for your (the 
Home Secretary’s) information that an isolated house, called 
the Pest-house, which is set apart for parishioners who might 
be suffering from infectious diseases, has been continually 
occupied by such patients for many months past, and is also 
now occupied; that in one family five children died from small¬ 
pox and fever; that from the 1st April to the 1st September 
this year, a period of five months, there have been no fewer 
than ten deaths from small-pox in the parish, four of them being 
in the huts already referred to; that it is impossible to ascer¬ 
tain the exact number of persons .who have suffered from that 
disease, although they are known to be many, from the fact of 
the families keeping it as private as possible.” 1 

1 1. «., p. 18, Note.— The Hollering Offioer of the Ohepel-en-le-VrHh Union 
rapHtmi to the Kegbtrar-Genml u follow*:—"At Dore^o^ea, k number at email 
enontioni hkre been mule Into k Ikrge hillock of liine ubet (tbe retake of liuu 
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J.M labourers in coal and other mines belong to the best paid> 
categories of the British proletariat. The price at which they 
bay their wages was shown on an earlier page. 1 Here I merely 
cast a harried glance over the conditions of their dwellings. 
As a role, the exploiter of a mine, whether its owner or his 
tenant, builds a number of cottages for his hands. They 
receive cottages and coal for firing “for nothing’’— i.e., these 
form part of their wages, paid in kind. Those who are not 
lodged in this way receive in compensation £4 per annum. 
The mining districts attract with rapidity a huge population, 
made up of the miners themselves, and the artisans, shop¬ 
keepers, &&, that group themselves around them The ground- 
rents are high, as they are generally where population is dense. 
The master tries, therefore, to run up, within the smallest 
Bpace possible at the mouth of the pit, just so many cottages as 
are necessary to pack together his hands and their families. 
If new mines are opened in the neighbourhood, or old ones are 
again set working, the pressure increases. In the construction 
of the cottages, only one point of view is of moment, the 
" abstinence ” of the capitalist from all expenditure that is not 
absolutely unavoidable. “ The lodging which is obtained by 
the pitmen and other labourers connected with the collieries of 
Northumberland and Durham,” says Dr. Julian Hunter, “is 
perhaps, on the whole, the worst and the dearest of which any 
large specimens can be found in England, the similar parishes 
of Monmouthshire excepted. . . . The extreme badness is 
in the high number of men found in one room, in the smallness 
of the ground-plot on which a great number of houses are 
thrust, the want of water, the absence of privies, and the fre¬ 
quent placing of one house on the top of another, or distribu- 


Ulna), and which era Died u dwelling!, end ooenpled by labourer! end other! em- 
t ployed in the eonitruction of a railway now in oonnt of oonitrnotion through that 
neighbourhood. The excavations are email and damp, and have no drains or prim 
about them, and not the slighteet meant of ventilation exoept op a hole pulled 
through the top, and need for a chimney. Id ooneequenoe of thie defect, soaO-pox 
hae been raging for eome time, and eorae deathe [amongst the troglodytes] have been 
owned by them.” (Lc., note 2.) 

1 Tho details given ot the end of Part 17. refer especially to the labourers in oca! 
mines. Ou the still worse condition in metal mines, see the very conscientious Report 
of tho Royal OommlSiton 1864. 
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tion into flats, ... the lessee sots as if the whole colony were 
ejjcamped, not resident” 1 

"In pursuance of my instructions,’’ says Dr. Stevens, “I 
visited most of the large colliery villages in the Durham Union. 

. . . With very few exceptions, the general statement that no 
means are taken to secure the health of the inhabitants would 
be true of all of them. ... All colliers are bound [‘bound,’ 
an expression which, like bondage, dates from the age of serf¬ 
dom] to the colliery leasee or owner for twelve months. .... 
If the colliers express discontent, or in any way annoy the 
‘ Viewer,’ a mark or memorandum is made against their names, 
and, at the annual ‘ binding,’ such men are turned off ... . 
It appears to me that no part of the ‘ truck system ’ could be 
worse than what obtains in these densely-populated districts. 
The collier is bound to take as part of his hiring a house sur¬ 
rounded with pestiferous influences; he cannot help himself, 
and it appears doubtful whether anyone else can help him 
except his proprietor (he is, to all intents and purposes, a serf), 
and his proprietor first consults his balance-sheet, and the 
result is tolerably certain. The collier is also often supplied with 
water by the proprietor, which, whether it be good or bad, he 
has to pay for, or rather he suffers a deduction for from his 
wages.’’* 

In conflict with “ public opinion,” or even with the Officers of 
Health, capital makes no difficulty about “justifying” the con¬ 
ditions partly dangerous, partly degrading, to which it confines 
the working and domestic life of the labourer, on the ground 
that they are necessary for profit It is the same thing when 
capital “ abstains” from protective measures against dangerous 
machinery in the factory, from appliances for ventilation and 
for safety in mines, &c. It is the same here with the housing 
of the miners. Dr. Simon, medical officer of the Privy Council, 
in his official Beport says: “ In apology for the wretched house¬ 
hold accommodation ... it is alleged that mines are commonly 
worked on lease; that the duration of the lessee’s interest 
(which in collieries is commonly for 21 years), is not so long that 
he should deem it worth his while to create good accommoda- 
w . 1X1, rn * L pp. 515, 817. 
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tion for his labourers, and for the tradespeople and others whom 
the work attracts; that even if he were disposed to act liberal 
in the matter, this disposition would commonly be defeated by 
his landlord’s tendency to fix on him, as ground rent, an exor¬ 
bitant additional charge for the privilege of having on the 
surface of the ground the decent and comfortable village which 
the labourers of the subterranean property ought to inhabit, 
and that prohibitory price (if not actual prohibition) equally 
excludes others who might desire to build. It would be foreign 
to the purpose of this report to enter upon any discussion of 
the merits of the above apology. Nor here is it even needful 
to consider where it would be that, if decent accommodation 
were provided, the cost . . . would eventually fall--whether 
on landlord, or lessee, or labourer, or public. But in presence 
of such shameful facts as are vouched for in the annexed re¬ 
ports [those of Dr. Hunter, Dr. Stevens, &c.] a remedy may well 

be claimed.Claims of landlordship are being so used 

as to do great public wrong. The landlord in his capacity of 
mine-owner invites an industrial colony to labour on his estate, 
and then in his capacity of surface-owner makes it impossible 
that the labourers whom he collects, should find proper lodging 
where they must live. The lessee [the capitalist exploiter] 
meanwhile has no pecuniary motive for resisting that division 
of the bargain; well knowing that if its latter conditions be 
exorbitant, the consequences fall, not on him, that his labourers 
on whom they fall have not education enough to know the 
value of their sanitary rights, that neither obscenest lodging 
nor foulest drinking water will be appreciable inducements 
towards a ‘strike.’” 1 

{d). Effect of Crises on the best paid part of the Working Claes. 

Before I turn to the regular agricultural labourers, I may be 
allowed to show, by one example, how industrial revulsions 
affect even the best-paid, the aristocracy, of the working-class. 
It will be remembered that the year 1857 brought one of the 
great crises with which the industrial cycle periodically ends, 
a p. is. 
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The next termination of the cycle was due in 1866. Already 
discounted in the regular factory districts by the cotton famine, 
which threw much capital from its wonted sphere into the 
great centres of the money-market, the crisis assumed, at this 
time, an especially financial character. Its outbreak in 1866 
was signalised by the failure of a gigantic London Bank, im¬ 
mediately followed by the collapse of countless swindling com¬ 
panies. One of the great London branches of industry involved 
in the catastrophe was iron shipbuilding. The magnates of 
this trade had not only over-produced beyond all measure 
during the overtrading time, but they had, besides, engaged 
in enormous contracts on the speculation that credit would 
be. forthcoming to an equivalent extent. Now, a terrible 
reaction set in, that even at this hour (the end of March, 1867) 
continues in this and other London industries. 1 To show the 
condition of the labourers, I quote the following from the 
circumstantial report of a correspondent of the “ Morning Star,” 
who, at the end of 1866, and beginning of 1867, visited the 
chief centres of distress: " In the East End districts of Poplar, 
Millwall, Greenwich, Deptford, Limehouse and Canning Town, 
at least 16,000 workmen and their families were in a state of 
utter destitution, and 3000 skilled mechanics were breaking 
stones in the workhouse yard (after distress of over half a year’s 

duration).I had great difficulty in reaching the work- 

house door, for a hungry crowd besieged it.They were 

waiting for their tickets, but the time had not yet arrived for 
the distribution. The yard was a great square place with an 
open shed running all round it, and several large heaps of snow 

1H Wholemle starvation of the London Poor. . . . Within the tot few days the 
walls of London here been plaoarded with large poetera, bearing the following re¬ 
markable announcement:—* Pat oxen! Starving men 1 The fat oxen from their 
palaoe of glaai have gone to feed the rich in their luxurious abode, while the starving 
men are left to rot and die in their wretched deni/ The placard* bearing these 
ominous words are put op at oertain intervals. No sooner has one set been defaoed 
or oovered over, than a fresh set is placarded in the former, or some equally public 
.... This . . . reminds one of the secret revolutionary associations which 

prepared the French people !* the events of 1789..At this moment, while 

;&£<Bnglieh workmen with their wives and children are dying of odd and hunger, them 
f ere tnfllfons of English gold—the produce of English labodr—being invested in 
Bustdan, Spanish, Italian, and other foreign enterprise* 1 Beyndds’ Newspaper,* 
January 20th, 1867. 
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covered the paving-stones in the middle. In the middle, also, 
were little wicker-fenced spaces, like sheep pens, where in tine* 
weather the men worked; bat on the day of my visit the pens 
were bo snowed up that nobody could sit in them. Men were 
busy, however, in the open shed breaking paving-stones into 
macadam. Each man had a big paving-stone for a seat, and 
he chipped away at the rime-covered granite with a big hammer 
until he had broken up, and think! five bushels of it, and then 
he had done his day’s work, and got his da/s pay—threepence 
and an allowance of food. In another part of tbe yard was f. 
rickety little wooden house, and when we opened the door of 
it, we found it filled with men who were huddled together 
shoulder to shoulder, for the warmth of one another’s bodies 
and breath. They were picking oakum and disputing the 
while as to which could work the longest on a given quantity 
of food—for endurance was the point of honour. Seven thou¬ 
sand ... in this one workhouse . . . were recipients of relief 
, . . many hundreds of them ... it appeared, were, six or eight 

months ago, earning the highest wages paid to artisans. 

Their number would be more than doubled by the count of 
those who, having exhausted all their savings, still refuse to 
apply to the parish, because they have a little left to pawn. 
Leaving the workhouse, I took a walk through the streets, 
mostly of little one-storey houses, that abound in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Poplar. My guide was a member of the Committee 
of the Unemployed. .... My first call was on an ironworker 
who had been seven and twenty weeks out of employment. I 
found the man with his family sitting in a little back room. 
The room was not bare of furniture, and there was a fire in it 
This was necessary to keep the naked feet of the young children 
from getting frost bitten, for it was a bitterly cold day. On a 
tray in front of the fire lay a quantity of oakum, which the 
wife and children were picking in return for their allowance 
from the parish. The man worked in the stone yard of the 
workhouse for a certain ration of food, and threepence per day. 
He had now come home to dinner quite hungry, as he told ns 
with a melancholy pmile, and his dinner consisted of a couple 
of slices of bread and dripping, and a cup of milkless tea..... 
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The next door at which we knocked was opened by a middle- 
aged woman, who, without saying a word, led us into a little 
fhck parlour, in which sat all her family, silent and fixedly 
staring at a rapidly dying fire. Such desolation, Buch hope¬ 
lessness was about these people and their little room, as I should 
not care to witness again. ‘ Nothing have they done, sir,’ said 
the woman, pointing to her boys, ‘ for six and twenty weeks; 
and all our money gone—all the twenty pounds that me and 
father saved when times were better, thinking it would yield a 
little to keep us when we got past work. Look at it,’ she said, 
almost fiercely, bringing out a bank book with all its well-kept 
entries of money paid in, and money taken out, so that we 
could see how the little fortune had begun with the first five 
shilling deposit, and had grown by little and little to be twenty 
pounds, and how it had melted down again till the sum in hand 
got from pounds to shillings, and the last entry made the book 
as worthless as a blank sheet This family received relief from 
the workhouse, and it furnished them with just one scanty 

meal per day.Our next visit was to an iron labourer’s 

wife, whose husband had worked in the yards. We found her 
ill from want of food, lying on a mattress in her clothes, and 
just covered with a strip of carpet, for all the bedding had been 
pawned. Two wretched children were tending her, themselves 
looking as much in need of nursing as their mother. Nineteen 
weeks of enforced idleness had brought them to this pass, and 
while the mother told the history of that bitter past, she 
moaned as if all her faith in a future that should atone for it 

were dead.On getting outside a young fellow came 

running after us, and asked us to step inside his house and see 
if anything could be done for him. A young wife, two pretty 
children, a cluster of pawn-tickets, and a bare room were all 
he had to show.” < 

On the after pains of the crisis of 1866, the following extract 
from a Tory newspaper. It must not be forgotten that the 
East-end of London, which is here dealt with, is not only the 
seat of the iron shipbuilding mentioned above, but also of 
a so-called “ home-industry” always underpaid. “A frightlul 
spectacle was to be seen yesterday in one* part of the metro- 
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if, 

. polk Although the unemployed thousands of the East End 
did not parade with their black flags m mam, the huma* 
torrent was imposing enough. Let us remember what these 
people suffer. They are dying of hunger. That is the simple 
and terrible fact. There are 40,000 of them. ... In our pre¬ 
sence, in one quarter of this wonderful metropolis, are packed 
—next door to the most enormous accumuktion of wealth the 
world ever saw—cheek by jowl with this are 40,000 helpless, 
starving people. These thousands are now breaking in upon 
the other quarters; always half-starving, they cry their misery 
in our ears, they cry to Heaven, they tell us from their miser¬ 
able dwellings, that it is impossible for them to find work, and 
useless for them to beg. The local ratepayers themselves are 
driven by the parochial charges to the verge of pauperism."— 
(“ Standard,” 5th April, 1866.) 

As it is the fashion amongst English capitalists to quote 
Belgium as the Paradise of the labourer because “freedom of 
labour,” or what is the same thing, “freedom of capital," is there 
limited neither by the despotism of Trade’s Unions, nor by Fac¬ 
tory Acts, a word or two on the “ happiness " of the Belgian 
labourer. Assuredly no one was more thoroughly initiated in 
the mysteries of this happiness than the kte M. Ducpdtiaux, 
inspector-general of Belgian prisons and charitable institutions, 
and member of the central commission of Belgian statistics. Let 
us take his work: “Budgets dconomiques des classes ouvrieres 
de la Belgique, Bruxelles, 1855.” Here we find among other 
matters, a normal Belgian labourer's family, whose yearly 
income and expenditure he calcuktes on very exact data, and 
whose conditions of nourishment are then compared with those 
of the soldier, sailor, and prisoner. The family “consists of 
father, mother, and four children." Of these 6 persons “ four 
may be usefully employed the whole year through.” It is as¬ 
sumed that “there is no sick person nor one incapable of work, 
among them,” nor are there “ expenses for religious, moral, and 
intellectual purposes, except a very small sum for church sit¬ 
tings,” nor “contributions to savings banks or benefit societies,” 
nor * expenses due, to luxury or the result of improvidence." 
The father and eldest son, however, allow themselves “ the use 
3 x 
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of tobacco,” and on Sundays * go to the oabwret,” for which a 
•whole 86 centimes a week are reckoned. “From a general 
compilation of wages allowed to the labourers in different trades, 
it follows that the highest average of duly wage is 1 franc 
56c., for men, 89 centimes for women, 56 centimes for boys, 
and 55 centimes for girls. Calculated at this rate, the re¬ 
sources of the family would amount, at the maximum, to 1068 
francs a-year ... In the family . . . taken as typical we 
have calculated all possible resources. But in ascribing wages 
«to the mother of the family we raise the question of the direc¬ 
tion of the household. How will its internal economy be cared 
for ? Who will look after the young children ? Who will get 
ready the meals, do the washing and mending ? This is the 
dilemma incessantly presented to the labourers.” 

Aooording to this the budget of the family is: 


The father 300 working days at fr. 156 
„ mother „ , B „ 89 

. boy „ * ,. „ 56 

„ girl » „ . » 55 


fr. 468 
„ 267 
. 168 
- 165 


Total fr. 1,068 

The annual expenditure of the family would cause a deficit 
upon the hypothesis that the labourer has the food of: 

The man of war’s man fr. 1828 . Deficit fr. 760 

„ soldier „ 1473 . 405 

„ prisoner „ 1112 .. „ 44 

“ We see that few labouring families can reach, we will not 
say the average of the sailor or soldier, but even that of the 
prisoner. The general average (of the cost of each prisoner in 
the different prisons during the period 1847-1849), has been 
63 oentimes for all prisons. This figure, compared with that 
of the daily maintenance of the labourer, shows a difference 
of 13 centimes. It must be remarked further, that if in the 
prisons it is necessary to Bet down in the acoount tire expenses 
of administration and surveillance, on th$ gther hand, the pris¬ 
oners have not to nay for their lodging; that the purchases 
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they make at the canteens are not included in the expenses of 
maintenance, and that these expenses are greatly lowered 
consequence of the large number of persons that make up the 
establishments, and of contracting for or buying wholesale, the 
food and other things that enter into their consumption .... 
How comes it, however, that a great number, we might say, a 
great majority, of labourers, live in a more economical way f 
It is ... by adopting expedients, the secret of which only the 
labourer knows; by reducing his daily rations; by substi¬ 
tuting rye-bread for wheat; by eating less meat, or even none 
at all, and the same with butter and condiments; by content¬ 
ing themselves with one or two rooms where the family is 
crammed together, where boys and girls sleep side by side, 
often on the same pallet; by economy of clothing, washing, 
decency; by giving up the Sunday diversions; by, in short, 
resigning themselves to the most painful privations. Onoe 
arrived at this extreme limit, the least rise in the price of food, 
stoppage of work, illness, increases the labourer’s distress and 
determines his complete ruin; debts accumulate, credit fails, 
the most necessary clothes and furniture are pawned, and 
finally, the family asks to be enrolled on the list of paupers.’’ 
(Ducpdtiaux, 1. c., pp. 151,154,155.) In fact, in this “Paradise of 
capitalists ” there follows, on the smallest change in the price of 
the most essential means of subsistence, a change in the number 
of deaths and crimes! (See Manifesto of the Maatschappij: De 
Ylamingen Vooruit! Brussels, 1860, pp. 15,16.) In all Bel¬ 
gium are 930,000 families, of whom, according to the official 
statistics, 90,000 are wealthy and on the list of voters=450,000 
persons; 190,000 families of the lower middle-class in towns 
and villages, the greater part of them constantly sinking into 
the proletariat, = 1,950,000 persons. Finally, 450,000 working- 
class families =* 2,250,000 persons, of whom the model ones en¬ 
joy the happiness depicted by Ducpdtiaux. Of the 450,000 
working-class families, over 200,000 are on the pauper list 

(a) The British Agricultural Proletariat 
Nowhere does the antagonistic character of capitalistic pro¬ 
duction and accumulation assert itself more brutally than in 
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the progress of English agriculture (including cattle-breeding) 
Bnd the retrogression of the English agricultural labourer. 
Before I turn to his present situation, a rapid retrospect- 
Modem agriculture dates in England from the middle of the 
18th century, although the revolution in landed property, from 
which the changed mode of production starts as a basis, has 
a much earlier date. 

If we take the statements of Arthur Young, a careful ob¬ 
server, though a superficial thinker, as to the agricultural 
labourer of 1771, the latter plays a very pitiable part compared 
with his predecessor of the end of the 14th centuiy, “ when the 
labourer. . . could live in plenty, and accumulate wealth," 1 not 
to speak of the 15th century, “ the golden age of the English 
labourer in town and country.* We need not, however, go 
back so far. In a very instructive work of the year 1777 
we read: “ The great farmer is nearly mounted to a level 
with him [the gentleman]; while the poor labourer is depressed 
almost to the earth. His unfortunate situation will fully ap¬ 
pear, by taking a comparative view of it, only forty years ago, 
and at present . . . Landlord and tenant . . . have both 
gone hand in hand in keeping the labourer down.” * It is then 
proved in detail that the real agricultural wages between 1737 
and 1777 fell nearly | or 25 per cent. " Modem policy,” says 
Dr. Richard Price also, “is, indeed, more favourable to the 
higher classes of people; and the consequences may in time 
prove that the whole kingdom will consist of only gentry and 
beggars, or of grandees and slaves.” 1 

’ Junes K. Thorold Refer*. (Prof, of PoUt. Eoon. in the University of Oxford.) 

A History of Afrionltnn and Priooa in England. Oxford, 1866, t. L, p. 690. Thia 
work, the fruit of patient and diligent labour, oontaina in the two volumes that hare 
eo far appeared, only the period bom 1259 to 1400. The aeeond Toluene oontaina 
•imply etatietioa. ft ia the ftrat autheutio “ Hiatory of Prior* ” of the time that we * 
poeeem. 

9 Beeaona for the late ineeeen of the Poor-Rate*, or a comparative view of tho 
price of labour and proviaiona. Loud., 1777, pp. 5,11. 

9 Or. Bishard Prioe: Observation* on Reversionary Pay monte, 6th Kd. By W, 
Morgan, Loud., 1808, v, pp. 158,159. Prioe remark* on p. 159: “The nominal 
prioe of day-labour ia at preeent no more than about four times, or, at moat, five times 
higher than it was in the year 1514. But the price of ooru' ie eeven time*, and of 
Aeeh-meat nud raiment about fifteen timee higher. So fed, therefore, bee the price 
af labour been even from advancing tn proportion to the inereeae in the expense* of 
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Nevertheless, the position of the English agricultural labourer 
from 1770 to 1780, with regard to his food and dwelling, as 
well as to his self-respect, amusements, fee,, is an ideal never 
attained again since that time. His average wage expressed 
in pints of wheat was from 1770 to 1771,90 pints, in Eden’s 
time (1797) only 65, in 1808 but 60. 1 

The state of the agricultural labourer at the end of the Anti- 
Jacobin war, during which landed proprietors, farmers, manu¬ 
facturers, merchants, bankers, stockbrokers, army-contractors, 
be., enriched themselves so extraordinarily, has been already 
indicated above. The nominal wages rose in consequence 
partly of the bank-note depreciation, partly of a rise ia the 
price of the primary means of subsistence independent of this 
depreciation. But the actual wage-variation can be evidenced 
in a very simple way, without entering into details that are 
here unnecessary. The Poor Law and its administration were 
in 1795 and 1814 the same. It will be remembered how this 
law was carried out in the country districts: in the form of 
aims the parish made up the nominal wage to the nominal 
sum required for the simple vegetation of the labourer. The 
ratio between the wages paid by the farmer, and the wage- 
deficit made good by the parish, shows us two things. First, 
the falling of wages below their minimum; second, the degree 
in which the agricultural labourer was a compound of wage- 
labourer and pauper, or the degree in which he had been turned 
into a serf of his parish. Let us take one county that repre¬ 
sents the average condition of things in all counties. In Nor¬ 
thamptonshire, in 1795, the average weekly wage was 7s. 6d.; 
the total yearly expenditure of a family of 6 persons, £86 12s. 
5d.; their total income, £29 18s.; deficit made good by the 
parish, £6 14s. 5d. In 1814, in the same county, the weekly 
' wage was 12s. 2d.; the total yearly expenditure of a family of 
5 persons, £54 18s. 4d.; their total income, £36 2s.; deficit 
made good by the parish, £18 6a 4d.’ In 1795 the deficit was 
less than \ the wage, in 1814, more than half. It is self- 

living, that it does not appear that it bean now half the proportion to thoee expewte* 
that it did bear." 4 ^ 

1 Barton, L e., p. J8. the end of the 18th century of. Eden, l • 

1 Parry, L p. 86. 
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evident that, under these circumstances, the meagre comforts 
jjhat Eden still found in the cottage of the agricultural labourer, 
ha d vanished bj 1814. 1 Of all the animals kept by the 
farmer, the labourer, the instnunentum vomit, was, thenceforth, 
the most oppressed, the worst nourished, the most brutally 
treated. 

The same state of tilings went on quietly until “ the Swing 
riots, in 1830, revealed to us [i.e., the ruling classes] by the 
light of blazing corn-stacks, that misery and black mutinous 
discontent smouldered quite as fiercely under the surface of 
agricultural as of manufacturing England.'’' At this time, 
Sadler, in the House of Commons, christened the agricultural 
labourers “ white slaves,” and a Bishop echoed the epithet in 
the Upper House. The most notable political economist of that 
period—E. Q. Wakefield—says: “ The peasant of the South 
of England ... is not a freeman, nor is be a slave; he is a 
pauper.”* 

The time just before the repeal of the Com Laws threw new 
light on the condition of the agricultural labourers. On the 
one hand, it was to the interest of the middle-class agitators to 
prove how little the Cora Laws protected the actual producers 
of the corn. On the other hand, the industrial bourgeoisie 
foamed with sullen rage at the denunciations of the factory 
system by the landed aristocracy, at the pretended sympathy 
with the woes of the factory operatives, of those utterly 
corrupt, heartless, and genteel loafers, and at their “ diplomatic 
zeal ” for factory legislation. It is an old English proverb 
that "when thieves fall out, honest men come by their 
own,” and, in fact, the noisy, passionate quarrel between the 
two fractions of the ruling class about the question, which of 
the two exploited the labourers the more shamefully, was on 
each hand the midwife of the truth. Earl Shaftesbury, then 
Lord Ashley, was commander-in-chief in the aristocratic, phil¬ 
anthropic, anti-factory campaign. He was, therefore, in 184S, a 
favourite subject in the revelations of the "Morning Chronicle* 
on the condition of the agricultural labourers. This journal, 

p. 21ii. 1 6.*l*rog. 1. c., p. 62 . 

* England and America. Load., 1883 VqJ. L. i> 47 
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t>i<m the most important Liberal organ, sent special commis¬ 
sioners into the agricultural districts, who did not content 
themselves with mere general descriptions and statistics, but 
published the names both of the labouring families examined 
and of their landlords The following list gives the wages paid 
in three villages in the neighbourhood of Blanford, Wimboume, 
and Poole. The villages are the property of Mr. Q. Bankes 
and of the Earl of Shaftesbury. It will be noted that, just 
like Bankes, this “low church pope,” this head of English 
pietists, pockets a great part of the miserable wages of the 
labouren under the pretext of house-rent:— 
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The repeal of the Corn Laws gave a marvellous impulse to 
English agriculture.* Drainage on the most extensive scale, 
new methods of stall-feeding, and of the artificial cultivation 
of green crops, introduction of mechanical manuring apparatus, 
new treatment of clay soils, increased use of mineral manures, 
employment of the steam-engine, and of all kinds of new 
machinery, more intensive cultivation generally, characterised 
this epoch. Mr. Pusey, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, declares that the (relative) expenses of farming haTe 
been reduced nearly one-half by the introduction of new 
machinery. On the other hand, the actual return of the soil 
rose rapidly. Greater outlay of capital per acre, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, more rapid concentration of farms, were essential 
conditions of the new method. 8 At the same time, the area 
under cultivation increased, from 1846 to 1866, by 464,119 
acres, without reckoning the great area in the Eastern Counties 

1 London Boonomist, March 29th, 1845, p. 290. 

* The landed ariitooraoy advanced themselves to this end, of eonrseper Parliament, 

, tin da from the State Treasury, at a very low rate of internet, which the farmers have, 
to make good at a much higher rate. 

* The decrease of the middle-class farmers can be seen especially in the census cate¬ 
gory : “Farmer's son, grandson, brother, nephew, daughter, grand-daughter, sister, 
niece ” j in a word, the members of his own family, employed by the fanner. This 
category numbered, in 1851, 216,851 persons; in 1861, only 176,151. From 1851 to 
1871, the farms under 20 acres fell by more than 900 in number; those between 50 
and 75 acres fell from 8,253 to 6,870; the same thing ooonrred with all other farms 
under 100 acres. , On the other hand, during the same twenty years, the number of 
large farms increased; those of 800-500 acres rose from 7,771 to 8,410, those of more 
than 500 acres from 2,75 5 to 3,914, those of more than 1,000 acres from 482 ta 
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which was transformed from rabbit warrens and poor pastures 
into magnificent cornfields. It has already been seen that, at 
the same time, the total number of persons employed in agricul¬ 
ture fell As far as the actual agricultural labourers of both sexes 
and of all ages are concerned, their number fell from 1,241,396, 
in 1851 , to 1 , 163,217 in 1861. 1 If the English Registrar- 
General, therefore, rightly remarks: “ The increase of farmers 
and farm-labourers, since 1801 , bears no kind of proportion 
... to the increase of agricultural produce,’’* this dispropor¬ 
tion obtains much more for the last period, when a positive 
decrease of the agricultural population went hand in hand with 
increase of the area under cultivation, with more intensive 
cultivation, unheard-of accumulation of the capital incor¬ 
porated with the soil, and devoted to its working, an 
augmentation in the products of the soil without parallel in 
the history of English agriculture, plethoric rent-rolls of land¬ 
lords, and growing wealth of the capitalist fanners. If we 
•ake this, together with the swift, unbroken extension of the 
markets, viz., the towns, and the reign of Free Trade, then 
the agricultural labourer was at last, poet tot ditcrimim rerum, 
placed in circumstances that ought, secundum artem, to have 
made him drunk with happiness. 

But Professor Rogers comes to the conclusion that the lot of 
the English agricultural labourer of to-day, not to speak of his 
predecessor in the last half of the 14th and in the 15th cen¬ 
tury, but only compared with his predecessor from 1770 to 
1780 , has changed for the worse to an extraordinary extent, 
tliat “ the peasant has again become a serf," and a serf worse 
fed and worse clothed.* Dr. Julian Hunter, in his epoch- 
making report on the dwellings of the agricultural labourers, 
says; " The cost of the hind ” (a name for the agricultural 
labourer, inherited from the time of serfdom) “ is fixed at the 
lowest possible amount on which he can live .... the 
supplies of wages and shelter are not calculated on the profit 

1 The number of ihepherda increased from 12,517 to 26,559. * 

* ('Musas. 1. c., p. 36. 

* Kogers. 1. c. \* 693, p. 10. Mr. Rogers belongs to the Liberal School, is a par 
we*! friend of Cobdeif ahd Bright, and therefore no landator ttroporis acti. 
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to be derived from him. He is a zero in fuming calculations. 1 
, w . . . The means [of subsistence] being always supposed 
to be a fixed quantity. * As to any further reduction of his 
income, he may say, nihil haheo nihil euro. He has no fears 
for the future, because he has now only the spare supply 
necessary to keep him. He has reached the zero from which 
are dated the calculations of the fanner. Come what will, ha 
has no share either in prosperity or adversity."* 

In the year 1863, an official inquiry took place into the con¬ 
ditions of nourishment and labour of the criminals condemned 
to transportation and penal servitude. The results are re¬ 
corded in two voluminous blue books. Among other things it 
is Baid: " From an elaborate comparison between the diet of 
convicts in the convict prisons in England, and that of paupers 
in workhouses and of free labourers in the same country. . . 
it certainly appears that the former are much better fed than 
either of the two other classes,"* whilst “ the amount of labour 
required from an ordinary convict under penal servitude is 
about one half of what would be done by an ordinary day 
labourer.”* A few characteristic depositions of witnesses: John 
Smith, governor of the Edinburgh prison, deposes: No. 5056. 

“ The diet of the English prisons [is] superior to that of ordinary 
labourers in England.” No. 50 . * It is the fact . . . that 
the ordinary agricultural labourers in Scotland very seldom 
get any meat at all.” Answer No. 3047- “ Is there anything 
that you are aware of to account for the necessity of feeding 
them very much better than ordinary labourers ?—Certainly 
not.” No. 3048. “Do you think that further experiments 
ought to be made in order to ascertain whether a dietary 
might not be hit upon for prisoners employed on public works 
nearly approaching to the dietary of free labourers ? . . . 

1 Public Health. Seventh Report, 1864, p. 242. It ie therefore nothing unusual 
either for the landlord to raise a labourer's rent as soon as he hears that he is 
earning s little more, or for the farmer to lower the wage of the labourer, “ because 
hi* wile has found a trade,” 1. c. 

1 i s. p. 136. • * L e. p. 184. 

4 Report of the Commissioners .... relating to transportation and jMnal 
•erMtude, Load. 1868, pp. 42. 50. 

* l u p. 77. Memorandum by the Lord Chief Justioe. • « 

• L a. V *L II Minutes of Evidenoe 
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“He [the agricultural labourer] might say: ‘I work hard, and 
have not enough to eat, and when in prison I did not work 
harder where I had plenty to eat, and therefore it is better flft 
me to be in prison again than here.’ "* From the tables ap¬ 
pended to the first volume of the Report I have compiled the 
annexed comparative summary. 


WEEKLY AMOUNT OF NUTRIMENT. 



Quantity of 
Nitrogenous 
Ingredients. 

Quantity of 
Non-Nitro- 
genous In¬ 
gredients. 

Quantity of 
Mineral 
Matter. 

Total, 

Portland (oonrioti 

Ounces 

28*95 

Ounces 

150*06 

Ounces 

4*68 

Ounce*. 

183*69 

Bailor in the Navj 

29*63 

152'91 

4 52 

187*06 

Soldier 

25*55 

114'49 

1*94 

14 98 

Working Ooaehmaksr 

24*53 

182-06 

4*23 

190*82 

Compositor 

n-24 

100*88 

8*12 

125*19 

Agricultural labourer 

177* 

118*06 

8.29 

139*081 


The general result of the inquiry by the medical commission 
of 1863, on the food of the lowest fed classes, is already known 
to the reader. He will remember that the diet of a great part 
of the agricultural labourers’ fa mili es is below the mimimum 
necessary "to arrest starvation diseases.” This is especially 
the case in all the purely rural districts of Cornwall, Devon. 
Somerset, Wilts, Stafford, Oxford, Berks, and Herts. “The 
nourishment obtained by the labourer himself” says Dr. E. 
Smith, “ is larger than the average quantity indicates, since hq 
eats a larger share. . . . necessary to enable him to perform 
his labour. ... of food than the other members of the family, 
including in the poorer districts nearly all the meat and 
bacon. . . . lire quantity of food obtained by the wife 
and also by the children at the period of rapid growth, is in 
many cases, in almost every county, deficient, and particularly 

1 L a. Vol I. Appendix p. 380. 

* L «. pp. 274,275. 
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in nitrogen." 1 The male and female servants living with the 
fanners themselves are sufficiently nourished. Their number 
f<SB from 288,277 in 1851, to 204,962 in 1861. “ The labour of 
women in the fields,” says Dr. Smith, “ whatever may be its 
disadvantages, .... is under present circumstances of 
great advantage to the family, since it adds that amount of in¬ 
come which . . . provides shoes and clothing and pays 
the rent, and thus enables the family to be better fed.”* One 
of the most remarkable results of the inquiry was that the 
agricultural labourer of England, as compared with other parts 
of the United Kingdom, “ is considerably the worst fed,” as the 
appended table shows .- 

Quantities of Carbon and Nitrogen weekly consumed by an 


average agricultural adult 

Carbon, graina. 

Nitrogen, gra 

England 

46-673 

1-594 

Wales 

48354 

2-031 

Scotland 

48-980 

2-348 

Ireland 

43366 

2'434.* 


> Public Health, Sixth Report, 1888, pp. 288, 249, 281, 262. 

* L c. p. 262. 

* L c. p. 17. The English agricultural labourer receive* only } as much milk, and 
4 as much bread as the Irish. Arthur Young in his “Tour through Ireland,” at the 
beginning of this oentury, already noticed the better nourishment of the latter. 
The reason is simply this, that the poor Irish farmer is incomparably more humane 
than the rich English. As regards Wales, that which is said in the text holds only 
for the south-west. All the dootors there agree that the increase of the deathrate 
through tuberculosis, scrofula, etc., increases in intensity with the deterioration of 
the physical condition of the population, and all ascribe this deterioration to poverty. 
“ His (the farm labourer’s) keep is reckoned at about five pence a day, but in many 
districts it was said to be of much less oost to the farmer ” [himself very poor]. . . . 
*1 A morsel of the salt meat or bacon, . . . salted and dried to the texture of ma¬ 
hogany, and hardly worth the difficult process of assimilation. .... is used to 
favour a large quantity of broth or gruel, of meal and leeks, and day after day this is 
the labourer’s dinner.*’ He advance of industry resulted for him, In this harsh 
and damp olimate, in “ the abandonment of the solid homespun olothing in favour 
of the eheap and so-called cotton goods,” and of stronger drinks for so-called tea. 
“ The agriculturist, after several hours’ exposure to wind and rain, gains his cottage to 
sit by a fire of peat or of balls of clay and small coal kneaded together, from which 
volumes of oarbonio and sulphurous acids are poured forth. His walls are of mud 
•ad stones, his floor the hare earth which was there before the hut was built, his 
*roof a mass of loose and wodden thatch. Every crevioe Li, ^topped to maintain 
warmth, and in an atmosphere of diakolir odour, with a mud floor, with his only 
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“ To the insufficient quantity and miserable quality of the 
house accommodation generally had" says Dr. Simon, in hjs 
official Health Report, “ by our agricultural labourers, almost 
every page of Dr. Hunter's report bears testimony. And 
gradually, for many years past, the state of the labourer in 
these respects has been deteriorating, house-room being now 
greatly more difficult for him to find, and, when found, greatly 
less suitable to his needs than, perhaps, for centuries had been 
the case. Especially within the last twenty or thirty years, 
the evil has been in very rapid increase, and the household cir¬ 
cumstances of the labourer are now in the highest degree deplor- • 
able. Except in so far as they whom his labour enriches, see 
fit to treat him with a kind of pitiful indulgence, he is quite 
peculiarly helpless in the matter. Whether he shall find house- 
room on the land which he contributes to till, whether the 
house-room which he gets shall be human or swineish, whether 
he shall have the little space of garden that so vastly lessens 
the pressure of his poverty—all this does not depend on his 


clothe* drying on hia back, he often sup* and Bleep* with hia wife and children. 
Obstetrician* who hare passed parte of the night in auch cabins hare described how 
they found their feet linking in the mud of the floor, and they were forced (easy 
task) to drill a hole through the wall to effoct a little private respiration. It was at¬ 
tested by numerous witnesses in various grades of life, that to these insanitary in¬ 
fluent, and many more, the underfed peasant was nightly exposed, and of the re¬ 
sult, a debilitated and scrofulous people, there was no want of evidenoe. 

The statements of the relieving officers of Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire show in 
a striking way the same state of things. There is besides “ a plague more horrible 
■till, the great number of idiot*.” Now a word on the olimatio conditions. “ A 
•troug south-west wind blows over the whole country for 8 or 9 months in the year, 
bringing with it torrents of rain, which discharge principally upon the western slopes 
of the hills. Trees are rare, except in sheltered places, and where not protected, are 
blown out of all shape. The oottages generally crouch under some bank, or often in 
a ravine or quarry, and none but the smallest sheep and native cattle can live on the 
pasture!. . . . The young people migrate to the eastern mining districts of 
Glamorgan and Monmouth. Carmarthenshire is the breeding ground of the mining 
population and their hospital. The population can therefore barely maintain its 


Thus in Cardiganshire; 

1861. 

1861. 

Males 

45,155 

44.446 

Females 

52,468 

(2,955 


97,614 

97.401 


Dr. Hunter's Report in Public Health, Seventh Report. 1864. pp. 498-602, passim. 
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willingness and ability to pay reasonable rent for the decent 
ipcommodation be requires, but depends on the use which 
•others may see fit to make of their ‘ right to do as they will 
with their own.’ However large may be a farm, there is no 
law that a certain proportion of labourers’ dwellings (much less 
of decent dwellings) shall be upon it; nor does any law reserve 
for the labourer ever so little right in that soil to which his 
industry is as needful as sun and rain .... An extraneous 
element weighs the balance heavily against him .... the in¬ 
fluence of the Poor Law in its provisions concerning settle¬ 
ment and chargeability. 1 Under this influence, each parish 
has a pecuniary interest in reducing to a minimum the number 
of its resident labourers:—for, unhappily, agricultural labour 
instead of implying a safe and permanent independence for the 
hard-working labourer and his family, implies for the most part 
only a longer or shorter circuit to eventual pauperism—a 
pauperism which, during the whole circuit, is so near, that any 
illness or temporary Mure of occupation necessitates imme¬ 
diate recourse to parochial relief—and thus all residence of 
agricultural population in a parish is glaringly an addition to 
its poor rates .... Large proprietors* .... have but to 
resolve that there shall be no labourers’ dwellings on their 
estates, and their estates will thenceforth be virtually free 
from half their responsibility for the poor. How far it has 
been intended, in the English constitution and law, that this 
kind of unconditional property in land should be acquirable, 
and that a landlord, 'doing as he wills with his own,’ should 
be able to treat the cultivators of the soil as aliens, whom he 
may expel from his territory, is a question which I do not pre¬ 
tend to discuss .... For that (power) of eviction .... does 
not exist only in theory. On a very large scale it prevails in 
practice—prevails .... as a main governing condition in the 
household circumstances of agricultural labour.... As regards 

1 In 1SSS this low wm improved to tome extent It will toon be leernt from ex¬ 
perience that tinkering of tUe tort it of no nee. 

'In order to undentend thot which follow*, we meet remember thet “ Oleee 
VlDegee” ere thoee whoee ownere ere one or two luge lnndlorde. "Open riling**," 
thorn whoee eoll belong* to many «■—n— landlord*. It ia in the letter thot building 
■peculator* eon build oottegee end lodging-hone**. 
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(he extent of the evil, it may suffice to refer to the evidence 
which Dr. Hunter has compiled from the last census, that de¬ 
struction of houses, notwithstanding increased local demands ior 
them, had, during the last ten years, been in progress in 821 
separate parishes or townships of England, so that irrespec¬ 
tively of persons who had been forced to become non-resident 
(that is in the parishes in which they work), these parishes and 
townships were receiving in 1861, as compared with 1861, a 
population 6J per cent, greater, into house-room 4} per cent, 
less .... When the process of depopulation has completed 
itself, the result, says Dr. Hunter, is a show-village where the , 
cottages have been reduced to a few, and where none but 
persons who are needed as shepherds, gardeners, or game- 
keepers, are allowed to live ; regular servants who receive the 
good treatment usual to their class. 1 But the land requires 
cultivation, and it will be found that the labourers employed 
upon it are not the tenants of the owner,but that they come from 
a neighbouring open village, perhaps three miles off, where a 
numerous small proprietary had received them when their 
cottages were destroyed in the close villages around. Where 
things are tending to the above result, often the cottages which 
stand, testify, in their unrepaired and wretched condition, to 
the extinction to which they are doomed. They are seen 
standing in the various stages of natural decay. While the 
shelter holds together, the labourer is permitted to rent it, and 
glad enough he will often be to do so, even at the price of decent 
lodging. But no repair, no improvement shall it receive, except 
such as its penniless occupants can supply. And when at last 
it becomes quite uninhabitable—uninhabitable even to the 
humblest standard of serfdom—it will be but one more destroyed ' 
cottage, and future poor-rates will be somewhat lightened. 


1 ▲ show village of thii kind look* very nioe, but is as unreal as the Tillages that 
Catherine II. saw on her journey to the Crimea. In reoent times the shepherd also 
has often been banished from these show villages; &?., near Market Harboro’ is a 
sheep-farm of about 600 acres, which only employs the labour .of one man. To 
reduce the long trudges over these wide plains, the beautiful pastures of Leicester and 
Northampton, the shepherd used to get a cottage on the farm. Now they giro him 
a thirteenth shilling * week for lodging, that be most find far away in an ope»' 

villa**. * 
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While great owners are thus escaping from poor-rates through 
the depopulation of lands oyer which they have control, the 
nearest town or open village receive the evicted labourers: the 
nearest, 1 say, but this “nearest " may mean three or four miles 
distant from the farm where the labourer has his daily toil 
To that daily toil there will then have to be added, as though 
it were nothing, the daily need of walking six or eight miles 
for power of earning his bread. And whatever farm-work is 
done by his wife and children, is done at the same disadvan¬ 
tage Nor is this nearly all the toil which the distance 
occasions him. In the open village, cottage-speculators buy 
Bcraps of land, which they throng as densely as they can with 
the cheapest of all possible hovels. And into those wretched 
habitations (which, even if they adjoin the open country, have 
some of the worst features of the worst town residences) crowd 
the agricultural labourers of England. 1 .... Nor on the other 
hand must it be supposed that even when the labourer is 
housed upon the lands which he cultivates, his household cir¬ 
cumstances are generally such as his life of productive industry 
would seem to deserve. Even on princely estates .... his 
cottage .... may be of the meanest description. There are 


1 ** Tha laboured' houses (in the open Tillages, which, of course, ere always over¬ 
crowded) ere usually in rows, built with their books agninst the extreme edge of the 
plot of lend whloh the builder could anil his, end on this noconnt ere not allowed 
light nod air, exoept from the {rant’’ (Dr. Hunter's Report, 1. o., p. ISfp.) Very 
often the beetle Her or grooer of tha Tillage Is at the same time the letter of its 
houses. In this cane the agricultural labourer finds in him u second master, besides 
the farmer. He must be his customer ns well us his tenant. “The hind with his 
IOs. a week, minus u rent of £4 u year .... is obliged to buy at the seller’s own 
terms, his modicum of tea, sugar, flour, soup, candles, and beer." (1. c., p. 1,12.) 
Those open Tillages form, in bet, the “ penal settlements ” of the English agricul¬ 
tural proletariat. Many of the cottages are simply lodging-houses, through which 
all the rabble of the neighbourhood pusses. The country labourer sou hit family who 
hud often, in u way truly wonderful, preserved, under the foulest conditions, a thorough- 
nsas and purity of character, go, in these, utterly to the devil It is, of course, the 
fashion amongst the aristocratfo ahyleoks to shrug their shoulders pharisaically at 
the building speculators, the small landlords, and the open villages. They know well 
enough that their “ cloee village* " and “ show vfllages” are the the birth-plaoeaof the 
open villages, and could not exist without them. “The labourers .... weroit not 
for tha small o w n ers, would, for by fur the most part, have to sleep under the tree* 
of tite farms on which they work.” (I o., p. 136.) The system of "open” and 
*' dosed" images obtains in all the Midland counties and throughout the East 
of England. 
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landlords who deem any stye good enough for their labourer 
and his family, and who yet do not disdain to drive with hiq^ 
the hardest possible bargain for rent 1 It may be but a ruinous 
one-bedroomed hut, having no fire-grate, no privy, no opening 
window, no water supply but the ditch, no garden—but 
the labourer is helpless against the wrong .... And the 
Nuisances Removal Acts .... are ... . a mere dead letter 
.... in great part dependent for their working on such cottage 
owners as the one from whom his (the labourer’s) hovel is 
rented .... From brighter, but exceptional scenes, it is 
requisite in the interests of justice, that attention should again 
be drawn to the overwhelming preponderance of facts which 
are a reproach to the civilization of England. Lamentable 
indeed, must be the case, when, notwithstanding all that is 
evident with regard to the quality of the present accommoda¬ 
tion, it is the common conclusion of competent observers that 
even the general badness of dwellings is an evil infinitely less 
urgent than their mere numerical insufficiency. For years the 
overcrowding of rural labourers’ dwellings has been a matter of 
deep concern, not only to persons who care for sanitary good, 
but to persons who care for decent and moral life. For, 
again and again in phrases so uniform that they seem stereo¬ 
typed, reporters on the spread of epidemic disease in rural 
districts, have insisted on the extreme importance of that 
over-crowding, as an influence which renders it a quite hope¬ 
less task, to attempt the limiting of any infection which is 
introduced. And again and again it has been pointed out 
that, notwithstanding the many salubrious influences which 
there are in country life, the crowding which so favours the 

1 “ The employer . ... la ... . directly or indirectly Mooring to himaelf tho 
profit on » man employed at lOi. a week, and weiring from thia poor hind £4 or £S 
annual rent for home! not worth £20 in a really free market, but maintained at their 
artificial value by tbe power of the owner to eay ‘ Dee my hour, or go eeek a hiring 
elmwhere, without a charaoter from me.’ .... Doei a man wiih to better himaelf, 
to go ae a plate-layer on the railway, or to begin quarry-work, the lame power la 
ready with ‘ Work for me at thii low rate of wagea, or begone at aweek'a notice; 
take your pig with you, and get what you can for the potatoee growing in your 
garden.' Should 1^ interact appear to be better nerved by it, an e nh a n ced rent ic 
eometimei preferred ii^t^eM caaeaby the owner (i.e, the farmer) aa the penalty far 
leering hie aqrrice.” (Dr. Hunter, 1. c„ p. 132.) 
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yrfonirinTt of oontagious disease, also f&vouw the onginatios of 
divase which is not contagious And those who have de¬ 
nounced the over-crowded state of our rural population have 
not been silent as to a further mischief. Even where their 
primary concern has been only with the injury to health, often 
almost perforce they have referred to other relations on the 
subject, is showing how frequently it happens that adult 
persons of both sexes, married and unmarried, are huddled 
together in single small sleeping rooms, their reports have 
carried the conviction that, under the circumstances they 
•describe, decency must always be outraged, and morality almost 
of necessity muBt suffer. 1 Thus, for instance, in the appendix of 
my last annual report, Dr. Ord, reporting on an outbreak of fever 
at Wing, in Buckinghamshire, mentions how a young man who 
had come thither from Wingrave with fever, “in the first days of 
his illness slept in a room with nine other persons. Within a 
fortnight several of these persons were attacked, and in the 
course of a few weeks five out of the nine had fever, and one died" 
.... Prom Dr. Harvey, of St George’s Hospital, who, on 
private professional business, visited Wing during the time of 
the epidemic, I received information exactly in the sense of the 
above report .... “ A young woman having fever, lay at night 
in a room occupied by her father and mother, her bastard 
child, two young men (her brothers), and her two sisters, each 
with a bastard child—10 persons in all A few weeks ago 13 
persons slept in it”* 

Dr. Hunter investigated 5,375 cottages of agricultural lab¬ 
ourers, not only in the purely agricultural districts, but in all 
counties of England. Of these, 2,195 had only one bed- 


1 “ Me* married oouplea are so edifying etndy for grown-up brothers and elitem; 
and though instances must not be recorded, sufficient data are remembered to warrant 
the remark, that great depreiaion and sometimes death are the lot of the female 
participator in the offence of inoeet.” (Dr. Hunter, 1. e., p. 137.) A. member of the 
rural polioe who had for many yean been a detective in the wont qnarten of London 
•ays of the girl• of hie Tillage: “their boldness and shamelessness I noser saw equalled 
during some yean of polioe life and detective duty in the wont parte of London. 
.... They lire like pigs, great boye and girli, mother! and fathem, all ileeping in 
one room, in many initanoee.” (Child. EmpL Com. Sixth Report, 1867, p. 77 «q, 
16 C.) < - 

i Public Health. Seventh Report, 1864, pp. S, 14 paieim 
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loom (often at the same time used as living-room), 2,930 only 
two, and 2S0, more than two. I will give a few specimens 
culled from a dozen counties. 

(1.) Bedfordshirs 

Wreitlingworth. Bedrooms about 12 feet long and 10 broad, 
although many are smaller than this. The small, one-storied 
cots are often divided by partitions into two bedrooms, one 
bed frequently in a kitchen, 5 feet 6 inches in height Bent, 
£3 a year. The tenants have to make their own privies* the 
landlord only supplies a hole. As soon as one has made a 
privy, it is made use of by the whole neighbourhood. One 
house, belonging to a family called Richardson, was of quite 
unapproachable beauty. “ Its plaster walls bulged very like a 
lady’s dress in a curtsey. One gable end was convex, the 
other concave, and on this last, unfortunately, stood the chim¬ 
ney, a curved tube of clay and wood like an elephant’s trunk. 
A long stick served as prop to prevent the chimney from fal¬ 
ling. The doorway and window were rhomboidal.” Of 17 
houses visited, only 4 had more than one bedroom, and those 
four overcrowded The cots with one bedroom sheltered 3 
adults and 3 children, a married couple with 6 children, &a 

Dunton. High rents, from £4 to £5; weekly wages of the man, 
10s. They hope to pay the rent by the straw-plaiting of the 
family. The higher the rent, the greater the number that 
must work together to pay it. Six adults, living with 4 chil¬ 
dren in one sleeping apartment, pay £3 10s. for it The 
cheapest house in Dunton, 15 feet long externally, 10 broad, 
let for £3. Only one of the houses investigated had 2 bed¬ 
rooms. A little outside the village, a house whose “ tenants 
dunged against the house-side,” the lower 9 inches of the door 
eaten away through sheer rottenness; the doorway, a single 
opening closed at night by a few bricks, ingeniously pushed 
up after shutting and covered with some matting. Hal f a 
window, with glass and frame, had gone the wtfy of all flesh. 
Here, without furniture, huddled together, were 3 adults and. 
5 children. Dhhton is not worse than the rest of Biggleswade 
Union' 
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(2.) Berkshire. 

Beenham. In June, 1864, a man, his wife and 4 children 
lived in a cot (one-storied cottage). A daughter came home 
from service with scarlet fever. She died. One child sickened 
and died. The mother and one child were down with typhus 
when Dr. Hunter was called in. The father and one child 
slept outside, but the difficulty of securing isolation was seen 
here, for in the crowded market of the miserable village lay 
the ljnen of the fever-striken household, waiting for the wash. 
The rent of H.’s house, Is. a week; one bedroom for man, wife, 
and 6 children. One house let for 8d. a-week, 14 feet 6 inches 
long, 7 feet broad; kitchen, 6 feet high; the bedroom without 
window, fire-place, door, or opening, except into the lobby; no 
garden. A man lived here for a little while, with two grown¬ 
up daughters and one grown-up son; father and son slept on 
the bed, the girls in the passage. Each of the latter had a 
child while the family was living here, but one went to the 
workhouse for her confinement and then came home. 

(3.) Buckinghamshire. 

* 

30 cottages—on 1,000 acres of land—contained here about 130- 
140 persons. The parish of Bradenham comprises 1,000 acres; 
it numbered, in 1851, 36 houses and a population of 84 males 
and 54 females. This inequality of the sexes was partly 
remedied in 1861, when they numbered 98 males and 87 
females; increase in 10 years of 14 men and 33 women. 
Meanwhile, the number of houses was one less. 

Winslow. Great part of this newly built in good style; de¬ 
mand for houses appeal’s very marked, since very miserable 
oots let at Is. to la 3d. per week. 

Water Eaton. Here the landlords, in view of the increas¬ 
ing population, have destroyed about 20 per cent, of the exist¬ 
ing houses. A poor labourer, who had to go about 4 miles to 
his work, answered the question, whether he could not find a 
cot nearer: “ No; they know better than to <take a man in 
with my large family;’’ 
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Tinker ’1 End, near Winslow. A bedroom in which were 4 
adults and 4 children; 11 feet long, 9 feet broad, 6 feet 6 
inches high at its highest part; another 11 feet 3 inches 1$ 9 
feet, 5 feet 10 inches high, sheltered 6 persons. Each of these 
families had less space than is considered necessary for a con¬ 
vict No house had more than one bedroom, not one of them 
a back-door; water very scarce; weekly rent from Is. 4d. to 
2s. In 16 of the houses visited, only 1 man that earned 10s. 
a-week. The quantity of air for each person under the cir¬ 
cumstances just described corresponds to that which he would 
have if he were shut up in a box of 4 feet measuring»each 
way, the whole night But then, the ancient dens afforded a 
certain amount of unintentional ventilation. 

(4.) Cambbidgeshibb. 

Oamblingay belongs to several landlords. It contains the 
wretehedest cots to be found anywhere. Much straw-plaiting, 
“A deadly lassitude, a hopeless surrendering up to filth,” reigns 
in Oamblingay. The neglect in its centre, becomes mortifica¬ 
tion at its extremities, north and south, where the houses are 
rotting to pieces. The absentee landlords bleed this poor 
rookery too freely. The rents are very high; 8 or 9 persons 
packed in one sleeping apartment, in 2 cases 6 adults, each 
with 1 or 2 children in one small bedroom. 

(5.) Essex. 

In this county, diminutions in the number of persons and 
of cottages go, in many parishes, hand in hand. In not less 
than 22 parishes, however, the destruction of houses has not 
prevented increase of population, or has not brought about 
that expulsion which, under the name “ migration to towns,” 
generally occurs. In Fingringhoe, a parish of 3443 acres, were 
in 1851,145 houses; in 1861, only 110. But the people did 
not wish to go away, and managed even to increase under 
these circumstances. In 1851, 252 persons' inhabited 61 
houses, but in 1861, 262 persons were squeezed into 49 houses, 
In Basilden, hr 1851, 157 persons lived on 1827 acres, in 35 
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houses; at the end of ten years, 180 persons in 27 houses. In 
the parishes of Fingringhoe, South Fambridge, Widford, Basil- 
dan, and Bamsden Crags, in 1851, 1392 persons ■were living on 
8449 acres in 316 houses; in 1861, on the same area, 1473 
persons in 249 houses. 

(6.) Herefordsh ir e. 

This little county has suffered more from the “eviction- 
spirit” than any other in England. At Nadby, over-crowded 
cottages generally, with only 2 bedrooms, belonging for the 
most part to the farmers. They easily let them for £3 or £4 
'a-year, and paid a weekly wage of 9s. 

(7.) Huntingdon. 

Hartford had, in 1851, 87 houses; shortly after this, 19 
cottages were destroyed in this small parish of 1720 acres; 
population in 1831, 452; in 1852, 832; and in 1861, 341. 14 
cottages, each with 1 bedroom, were visited. In one, a married 
couple, 3 grown-up sons, 1 grown-up daughter, 4 children—in 
all 10; in another, 3 adults, 6 children. One of these rooms, 
in which 8 people slept, was 12 feet 10 inches long, 12 feet 2 
inches broad, 6 feet 9 inches high: the average, without 
making any deduction for projections into the apartment, 
gave about 130 cubic feet per head. In the 14 sleeping 
rooms, 34 adults and 33 children. These cottages are seldom 
provided with gardens, but many of the inmates are able to 
farm small allotments at 10s. or 12s. per rood. These allot¬ 
ments are at a distance from the houses, which are without 
privies. The family “ must either go to the allotment to de¬ 
posit their ordures,” or, as happens in this place, saving your 
presence, “ use a closet with a trough 6et like a drawer in a 
chest of drawers, and drawn out weekly and conveyed to the 
allotment to be emptied where its contents were wanted.” In 
Japan, the circle of life-conditions moves more decently than 
this. 

(8.) Lincolnshire. 

Langtoft. A man lives here, in Wrieht's •house, with his 
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-wife, her mother, and 5 children; the house has a front kit¬ 
chen, scullery, bedroom over the front kitchen; front kitchen 
and bedroom, 12 feet 2 inches by 9 feet 5 inches; the wflble 
ground floor, 21 feet 2 inches by 9 feet 5 inches. The bed¬ 
room is a garret; the walls run together into the roof like a 
sugar-loaf, a dormer-window opening in front “Why did 
he live here! On account of the garden? ISo; it is very 
small , Emit? High, Is. 3d. per week. Near his work? 
No; 6 miles away, so that he walks daily, to and fro, 12 miles. 
He lived there, because it was a tenantable cot,” and because 
he wanted to have a cot for himself alone, anywhere, at any 
price, and in any conditions. The following are the statistics 
of 12 houses in Langtoft, with 12 bedrooms, 38 adults, and 36 
children. 
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(9.) Kent. 

Kewnmgton, very seriously over-populated in 1869, when 
^diphtheria appeared, and the parish doctor instituted a medical 
inquiry into the condition of the poorer classes. He found 
that in this locality, where much labour is employed, various 
cots had been destroyed and no new ones built In one district 
stood foul* houses, named birdcages; each had 4 rooms of the 
following dimensions in feet and inches: 
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Kitchen: 9 ft. 5 by 8 ft 11 by 6 ft. 6. 

Scullery: 8 ft 6 by 4 ft. 6 by 0 ft 6. 

^ Bedroom: 8 ft 5 by 5 ft. 10 by 6 ft 8. 

Bedroom: 8 ft 3 by 8 ft. 4 by 6 ft 3. 

(10.) Northamptonshire. 

Briwworth, Pickford and Floors: in these villages in the 
winter 20—30 men were lounging about the streets from want 
of work. The farmers do not always till sufficiently the oorn 
and turnip lands, and the landlord has found it best to throw 
• all his farms together into 2 or 3. Hence want of employ¬ 
ment Whilst on one side of the wall, the land calls for labour, 
on the other side the defrauded labourers are casting at it 
longing glances. Feverishly overworked in summer, and half- 
starved in winter, it is no wonder if they say in their peculiar 
dialect, * the parson and gentlefolk seem frit to death at 
them.” 

At Floore, instances, in one bedroom of the smallest size, of 
couples with 4, 5, 6 children; 3 adults with 5 children; a 
couple with grandfather and 6 children down with scarlet 
fever, &c.; in two houses with two bedrooms, two families of 
8 and 9 adults respectively. 

(11.) Wiltshire. 

Stratton. 31 houses visited, 8 with only one bedroom. 
Pentill, in the same parish: a cot let at la 3d weekly with 4 
adults and 4 children, had nothing good about it, except the 
walls, from the floor of rough-hewn pieces of stones to the 
roof of worn-out thatch. 

(12.) Worcestershire. 

House-destruction here not quite so excessive; yet from 1851 
to 1861, the number of inhabitants to each house on the avenge, 
has risen from 4'2 to 46. 

Badsey. Many cots and little gardens here. Some of the 
. farmers declare that the cots are “ a great nuisance here, be¬ 
cause they bring the poor.” On the statement of onp gentle- 

£ 1 
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man: “ The poor are none the better for them; if you build 600 
they will let fast enough, in fact, the mare you build, the more 
they want" (according to him the houses give birth to th? 
inhabitants, who then by a law of Nature press on “ the means 
of housing”). Dr. Hunter remarks: “Now these poor must 
come from somewhere, and as there is no particular attraction, 
such as doles, at Badsey, it must be repulsion from some other 
unfit place, which will send them hem If each could find an 
allotment near his work, he would not prefer Badsey, where he 
pays for his scrap of ground twice as much as the farmer pays 
for his.” • 

The continual emigration to the towns, the continual forma¬ 
tion of surplus-population in the country through the concen¬ 
tration of farms, conversion of arable land into pasture, 
machinery, St a, and the continual eviction of the agricultural 
population by the destruction of their cottages, go hand in 
hand. The more empty the district is of men, the greater is its 
“ relative surplus-population,” the greater is their pressure on 
the means of employment, the greater is the absolute excess of 
the agricultural population over the means for housing it, the 
greater, therefore, in the villages is the local surplus-population 
and the most pestilential packing together of human beings. 
The packing together of knots of men in scattered little vil¬ 
lages and small country towns corresponds to the forcible 
draining of men from the surface of the land. The continuous 
superseding of the agricultural labourera, in spite of their 
diminishing number and the increasing mass of their products, 
gives birth to their pauperism. Their pauperism is ultimately 
a motive to their eviction and the chief source of their miser¬ 
able housing which breaks down their last power of resistance, 
and makes them mere slaves of the landed proprietors and the 
farmers. 1 Thus the minimum of wages becomes a law of 

1 ** Th« heaven-born employment of the hind given dignity even to this poeition. 
He ie not»ileve, but e eoldier of peeoe, end deeervee hie pleoe in merited men 1 ) 
quartern to be provided by the lendlord, who hee oleimed e power of enforoed labour 
■imiler to thet the country demendi of the eoldier. He no more rooeivee merhnt 
price for hie work then doer the eoldier. Like the eoldier he ie oeught young,-igno¬ 
rant, knowing only hie t own trede, end hie own locality. Early marriage end the 
operation of pie verioue'lewe of aettlement affeot the one ee enlietment end the 
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Nature to them. On the other hand, the land, in spite of its 
^ constant “ relative surplus-population," is at the same time 
under-populated. This is seen, not only locally at the points 
where the efflux of men to towns, mines, railroad-making, &c., is 
most marked. It is to be seen everywhere, in harvest-time as 
well as in spring and summer, at those frequently recurring 
times when English agriculture, so careful and intensive, wants 
extra hands. There are always too many agricultural labourers 
for the ordinary, and always too few for the exceptional or 
temporary needs of the cultivation of the soil. 1 Hence we find 
In the official documents contradictory complaints from the 
same places of defyeiency and excess of labour simultane¬ 
ously. The temporary or local want of labour brings about no 
rise in wages, but a forcing of the women and children into 
the fields, and exploitation at an age constantly lowered. As 
soon as the exploitation of the women and children takes place 
on a larger scale, it becomes in turn a new means of making a 
surplus-population of the male agricultural labourer and of 
keeping down his wage. In the east of England thrives a 
beautiful fruit of this vicious circle—the so-called gang-system, 
to which I must briefly return here.* 

Mutiny Aot affect the other.” (Dr. Hunter, 1. o., p. 182.) Sometimes an excep¬ 
tionally soft-hearted landlord relents at the solitude he has created. " It is a 
melancholy thing to stand alone in one’s country,” said Lord Leicester, when com¬ 
plimented on the completion of Hookham. “ I look around and not a house is to 
be seen but mine. I am the giant of Giant Oastle, and have eat up all my neigh' 
hours. ” 

1 A similar movement is seen during the last ten years in France j in proportion as 
capitalist production there takes possession of agriculture, it drives the “surplus ” 
agricultural population into the towns. Here also we find deterioration in the housing 
and other conditions at the souroe of the surplus-population. On the special “ pro¬ 
letariat fonder," to which this system of parcelling out the land has given rise, see, 
among others, the work of Colins, already quoted, and Karl Marx “ Der Aohtsehnts 
Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte.” 2nd edition. Hamburg, 1869, pp. 66, Ac. In 
1846, the town population in France was represented by 24'42, the agricultural by t 
76*68; in 1861, the town by 28'86, the agricultural by 71‘4 per oent. During the 
last 6 years, the diminution of the agricultural percentage of the population has been 
yet more marked. As early as 1846, Pierre Dupont in his “ Ouvriers ” sang: 

Mai vttus, log6s dans des trous, 

Sous les oombles, dans las d6combres, 

Nous vivons aveo les hiboux 
Bt les larrons, amis des ombres. 

|M Sixth and last Beport of the Children’s Employment Oommisdon, ” published 
it the end of March, 1867. It deals solely with the agricultural. 
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The gang-system obtains almost exclusively in the counties 
of Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Notting h a m , here and there in the neighbouring counties of 
Northampton, Bedford, and Rutland. Lincolnshire will serve us 
as an example. A large part of this county is new' land, marsh 
formerly, or even, as in others of the eastern counties just 
named, won lately from the sea. The steam-engine has worked 
wonders in the way of drainage. What were once fens and 
sandbanks, bear now a luxuriant sea of com and the highest 
of rents. The same thing holds of the alluvial lands won by 
human endeavour, as in the island of Axholme and othee 
parishes on the banks of the Trent In proportion as the new 
farms arose, not only were no new cottages built: old ones 
were demolished, and the supply of labour had to come from 
open villages, mileB away, by long roads that wound along the 
sides of the hills. There alone had the population formerly 
found shelter from the incessant floods of the winter-time. 
The labourers that dwell on the farms of 400—1000 acres (they 
are called “ confined labourers ") are solely employed on such 
kinds of agricultural work as is permanent, difficult, and car¬ 
ried on by aid of horses. For every 100 acres there is, on an 
average, scarcely one cottage. A fen farmer, e.g., gave evidence 
before the Commission of Inquiry: “ I farm 320 acres, all arable 
land. I have not one cottage on my farm. I have only one 
labourer on my farm now. I have four horsemen lodging 
about We get light work done by gangs." 1 The soil requires 
much light field labour, such as weeding, hoeing, certain pro¬ 
cesses of manuring, removing of stones, &c. This is done by 
the gangs, or organised bands that dwell in the open villages. 

The gang consists of 10 to 40 or 50 persons, women, young 
persons of both sexes (13-18 years of age, although the boys 
are for the most part eliminated at the age of 13), and 
children of both sexes (6-13 years of age). At the head is the 
gang-master, always an ordinary agricultural labourer, generally 
what is called a bad lot, a scapegrace, unsteady, drunken, but 
with a dash of enterprise and savoir faire. He is the reeruit- 

ing-sergeant for the gang, which works under him, not under 

• • 

1 “ Child. Emp. Comm., VI. Report.” Evidence 173, p. 37. 
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the farmer. He generally arranges 'with the latter for piece 
work, and his income, which on the average is not very mucl 
above that of an ordinary agricultural labourer, 1 depends almos 
entirely upon the dexterity with which he manages to extrac 
within the shortest time the greatest possible amount of labou: 
from his gang. The farmers have discovered that womei 
work steadily only under the direction of men, but that womei 
and children, once set going, impetuously spend their life-foro 
—as Fourier knew—while the adult male labourer is shrew< 
enough to economise his as much as he can. The gang-maste 
goes from one farm to another, and thus employs his gang fron 
6 to 8 months in the year. Employment by him is, therefor* 
much more lucrative and more certain for the labouring fami 
lies, than employment by the individual farmer, who onb 
employs children occasionally. This circumstance so com 
pletely rivets his influence in the open villages that childrei 
are generally only to be hired through his instrumentality 
The lending out of these individually, independently of tb 
gang, is his second trade. 

The “ drawbacks ” of the system are the over-work of th< 
children and young persons, the enormous marches that the; 
make daily to and from the farms, 5, 6, and sometimes 7 mile 
distant, finally, the demoralisation of the gang. Although th 
gangmaster, who, in some districts is called “ the driver," i 
armed with a long stick, he uses it but seldom, and complaint 
of brutal treatment are exceptional. He is a democratic em 
peror, or a kind of Pied Piper of Hamelin. He must therefor 
be popular with his subjects, and he binds them to himself b; 
the charms of the gipsy life under his direction. Coarse free 
dom, a noisy jollity, and obscenest impudence give attraction 
to the gang. Generally the gangmaster pays up in a publi 
house; then he returns home at the head of the procession reel 
ing drunk, propped up right and left by a stalwart viragc 
while children and young persons bring up the rear, boisterous 
and singing chaffing and bawdy songs. On the return joume; 
what Fohrier calls “ phanerogamie,” is the order of the day 

1 Some gangmaster*, however, have worked themselves op to the position of farmei 
W 500 acres, or proprietors of whole rows of houses. 
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The getting with child of girls of 13 and 14 by their male com¬ 
panions of the same age, is common. The open villages which 
supply the contingent of the gang, become Sodoms and Go- 
morrahs, 1 and have twice as high a rate of illegitimate births 
as the rest of the kingdom. The moral character of girls bred 
in these schools, when married women, was shown above. 
Their children, when opium does not give them the finishing 
stroke, are born recruits of the gang. 

The gang in its classical form just described, is called the 
public, common, or tramping gang. For there are also private 
gangs. These are made up in the same way as the common 
gang, but count fewer members, and work, not under a gang- 
master, but under some old farm servant, whom the farmer does 
not know how to employ in any better way. The gipsy fun 
has vanished here, but according to all witnesses, the payment 
and treatment of the children is worse. 

The gang-system, which during the last years has steadily 
increased* clearly does not exist for the sake of the gangmaster. 
It exists for the enrichment of the large farmers,' and indirectly 
of the landlords. 4 For the farmer there is no more ingenious 
method of keeping his labourers well below the normal level, 
and yet of always having an extra hand ready for extra work, 
of extracting the greatest possible amount of labour with the 
least possible amount of money,' and of making adult male 
labour “redundant.” From the exposition already made, it 


1 « Half the girl* of Luuford hare been rained by going out ” (in gange). 1. e. 

p. 6,5 32. 

* “ They (gange) hare greatly inoreaeed of lata yean. In lome place! they are aaid 
to have been introduced at comparatively late datee; in othen where gange .... 
have been known for many yean .... more and younger ohildreu are employed in 
them.” (1. c„ p. 79, § 174.) 

» “ Small farmen never employ gange.” “ It le not on poor land, but on laad 
trhich afford! rent of from 40 to 60 ehillinge, that women and ohildren are employed 
in the greateat numben.” (L o., pp. 17,14.) 

4 To one of theee gentlemen the taate of hie rent wae eo grateful that he indig¬ 
nantly declared to the Commiaeion of Inquiry that the whole hubbub wae only due 
to the name of the eyetem. If inetead of “ gang ” it were called “ the Agricultural 
Juvenile Industrial Seif-eupporting Aieooiation," everything would be all right. 

» “ Gang work ie cheaper than other work; that ii why they are employed," eayea 
former gangmaater (l 01) p. 17, 5 14). “ The gang-eyetem ie decidedly the cheapeet 
for the farmer, and decidedly the woret for the ohildren,” eaye a farmer. (1. c., 

P. 16,83.) 
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will be understood why, on the one hand, a greater or less lack 
of employment for the agricultural labourer is admitted, while 
on the other, the gang-system is at the same time declared 
“ necessary ” on account of the want of adult male labour and 
its migration to the towns . 1 The cleanly weeded land, and the 
uncleanly human weeds, of Lincolnshire, are pole and counter¬ 
pole of capitalistic production.* 

1 ** Undoubtedly much of the work now done by ohildren in gangs used to be done 
by men and women. More men are out of work now where children and women are 
employed than formerly.” (1. c., p. 43, n. 202.) On the other hand, “the labour 
Question in some agricultural districts, particularly the arable, is becoming so serious 
in consequence of emigration, and the facility afforded by railways for getting to large 
towns that I (the “ I ” is the steward of a great lord) think the services of children 
are most indispensable.” (1. c., p. 80, n. 180.) For the “labour question” in Eng¬ 
lish agricultural districts, differently from the rest of the civilised world, means the 
landlords’ and farmers’ question viz., how it is possible, despite an always increasing 
exodus of the agricultural folk, to keep up a sufficient relative surplus-population in 
the oountry, and by meanB of it keep the wages of the agricultural labourer at a 
minimum ? 

*The “Public Health Report,” where in dealing with the subject of children’s 
mortality, the gang-system is treated in passing, remains unknown to the press, and, 
therefore, to the English public. On the other hand, the last report of the “ Child. 
Empl. Comm.” afforded the press sensational copy always welcome. Whilst the 
Liberal press asked how the fine gentlemen and ladies, and the well-paid olergy of 
the State Church, with whom Lincolnshire swarms, could allow such a system to 
arise on their estates, under their very eyes, they who send out expressly missions to 
the Antipodes, “ for the improvement of the morals of South Sea Islanders "—the 
more refined press oonfined itself to reflections on the coarse degradation of the agri¬ 
cultural population who are capable of selling their children into such slavery ! 
Under the aocursed conditions to which these “ delicate ” people condemn the agri¬ 
cultural labourer, it would not be surprising if he ate his own children. What is 
really wonderful is the healthy integrity of character, he has, in great part, retained. 
The official reports prove that the parents, even in the gang districts, loathe the 
gang-system. “ There is much in the evidence that show that the parents of the 
children would, in many instances, be glad to be aided by the requirements of a legal 
obligation, to resist the pressure and the temptations to which they are often subjeot. 
They are liable to be urged, at times by the parish officers, at times by employers, 
under threats of being themselves discharged, to be taken to work at an age when 

. . . school attendance . . . would be manifestly to their greater advantage. 

All that time and strength wasted; all the suffering from extra and unprofitable 
fatigue produoed to the labourer and to his children; every instance in which the parent 
may have traced the moral ruin of his child to the undermining of delicacy by the 
overcrowding of cottages, or to the contaminating influences of the publio gang, must 
have been so many incentives to feelingB in the minds of the labouring poor whioh 
can be well understood, and which it would be needless to partioularise. They must 
be conscious that much bodily and mental pain has thus been inflicted upon them 
from causes for which they were in no way answerable; to whioh, had it been in theiv 
power, they would have in no way consented; and agaiiiif which they woe power- 
kiss to struggle.” (L c., p. xx., § 82, %Dd xxiii., n. 96.) * 
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(f.) Ireland. 

In concluding this section, we must travel for a moment to 
Ireland. First, the main facts of the case. 

The population of Ireland had, in 1841, reached 8,222,664; 
in 1851, it had dwindled to 6,623,985; in 1861, to 6,850,309; 
in 1866, to 5} millions, nearly to its level in 1801. The 
diminution began with the famine year, 1846, so that Ireland, 
in less than twenty years, lost more than ^ths of its people.! 
Its total emigration from May, 1851, to July, 1865, numbered* 
1,591,487: the emigration during the years 1861-1865 was 
more than half-a-million The number of inhabited houses fell, 
from 1851-1861, by 52,990. From 1851-1861, the number of 
holdings of 15 to 30 acres increased 61,000, that of holdings 
over 30 acres, 109,000, whilst the total number of all farms fell 
120,000, a fall, therefore, solely due to the suppression of farms 
under 15 acres— Le., to their centralisation. 

Table A. 

LIVE STOCK. 



Hobos. 

Cams. 

Tw. 

Total Number. 

Decrease. 

Total Number. 

Deoreaae. 

leer ease. 

1860 

619,811 


8,606,374 



1861 


5,993 

8,471,688 

138,316 


1862 

602,894 

11,838 

8 254,890 

216.798 



579,978 

22,916 

8,144,231 

110,695 


1864 

562,158 

17,820 

3,262,294 


118,063 

1865 

647,867 

14,291 

3,493,414 


231,120 


* 

1 Population of Irelemt J801,5,8191867 ponou; 1811, 8,084,996 j 1821,8,869,5441 
1881,7,828, 341; 1841,8,222,661 
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Shkf. 

Proa 

I Year. 

Total Number, j Decrease. 

Increase. 

Total Number. 

Decrease. 

Increase. j 

I860 

3,542,060 



1,271,072 


I 

1861 

8,556,090 


13,970 

1,102,042 

169,080 

1 

1862 

3,456,132 

99,918 


1,154,324 


52,282 

1863 


147,982 


1,067,458 

86,866 


,1864 

3,366,941 


68,737 

1,058,480 

8,978 


1865 

3,688,742 


321,801 

1,299,893 


241,413 


The decrease of the population was naturally accompanied 
by a decrease in the mass of products. For our purpose, it 
suffices to consider the 5 years from 1861-1865 during which 
over half-a-million emigrated, and the absolute number of 
people sank by more than j of a million. 

From the above table it results:— 


Hobsb. 

Cattl*. 

Shxif. 

Proa. 

Alieolute Dear esse. 

72,358 

Absolute Decrease. 

116,826 

Absolute Increase, 

146,608 

Absolute Increase. 

28,819 > 


Let us now turn to agriculture, which yields the means of , 
subsistence for cattle and for men. In the following table is 
calculated the decrease or increase for each separate year, as 
compared with its immediate predecessor. The Cereal Crops 

1 The remit woulil be found jrt more anferourtble If we went farther hook. 
Tbae: Sheep in 1868, 8,688,742, bat in 1888,8,6*4,294. Figedn 1868,1,299,808, bat 
h 1868, 1,408,888. 
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include wheat, oats, barley, rye, beans, and peas; the Green 
Chops, potatoes, turnips, mangolds, beet-root, cabbages, carrots^ 
parsnips, vetches, &c. 


Table B. 

INCREASE OB DEO REASK IN THE ABBA UNDER CROPS AND 
GRABS IN ACREAGE. 



CXBBAL 

Chops. 

Green Chops. 

Grass and 
Clover. 

7ui. 

Total Oomita- 
tbd Land. 

i 

* 

i 

0 

1 

a 

! 

A 

i 

l 

1 

■MWioaq 

i 

£ 

t 

i 

Q 

6 

f 


Acres. 

Acre*. 

Acrw. 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 

1861 

15,701 

86,974; 

47,969 



19,271 

81,873 


1862 

72,734 

74,785: 




2,056 

138,841 


1868 

144,719 

19,858 



7,794 



92,431 


1864 

122,437 

2,817 



47,486 


87,761 


10,493 

1868 

72,460 


25,241 


68,970 

50,159 


28,218 


1861-66 

428,041 

107,984 



82,834 


33 




* In the year 1805,127,470 additional acres came under the 
heading “ grass land,” chiefly because the area under the head¬ 
ing of “ bog and waste unoccupied,” decreased by 101,543 acres.. 
If we compare 1865 with 1864, there is a decrease in .cereals of 
246,687 qrs., of which 48,999 were wheat, 160,605 oats, 29,892 
barley, tic .: the decrease in potatoes was 446,398 tons, although 
the area of their cultivation increased in 1865. 

» n _ 
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From the movement of population and the agricultural pro¬ 
duce of Ireland, we paas to the movement in the purse of ita^ 
landlords, larger farmers, and industrial capitalists. It is 
reflected in the rise and fall of the Income-tax. It may he 
remembered that Schedule D (profits with the exception of 
those of farmers), includes also the so-called, “ professional ” 
profits— i.e., the incomes of lawyers, doctors, &c.; and the 
Schedules C. and E., in which no special details are given, 
include the incomes of employes, officers, State sinecurists, 
State fundholders, &a 


Table D. 

THE INCOME-TAX ON THE SUBJOINED INCOMES IN 
POUNDS STEELING. 


J 

I860. 

186L 

1 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. ! 

186 a 


Bcmami A.} | 

Best of Land 13.893,829 13,008,554 1S.J88.3S8 13,494,091 13,470,10013,801,816 
Schedule B. 

Furmer.T'rofit. 2,765,387 2,773,044 2,937,899 2,938,823 2,980,874 2,940,073 
SOBKDULX D. 

^Profito!.^.’. 4,891,652 4,886,203 j 4,858,800 4,846,497 4,548,147 4,850,199 


T °A to E 1 .”'!* 22,962,885 22,998,394 28,597,574 23,658,631 »,236,298 23,930,340 


Under Schedule D. the average annual increase of income 
from 1853-1864 was only 0-93; whilst, in the same period, in 
Great Britain, it was 4 58. The following table shows the dis¬ 
tribution of the profits (with the exception of those of-farmers) 
for the yeare 1864 and 1865:— 

• § 

* T«ntt gepqrt ol the Comm«ninM« ot Ialtiid Btrann* load. 186 a 
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Table E. 

SCHEDULE D. INCOME FEOM PROFITS (OVER £80) IN IRELAND. 



1864. 

& 

1865. 

& 

Total yearly income 
of. 

Yearly inoome over 

4,868,610 divided among 

17,467 persons. 

4,669,979 divided among 

18,081 persons. 

£60 and under £100 

Of the yearly total 

238,626 „ 6,016 „ 

222,675 „ 4,703 „ 

inoome. 

Remainder of the 

L979,068 „ 11,321 „ 

2,028,471 „ 12,184 „ 

total yearly income 

2,130,818 „ 1,131 „ 

2,418,938 „ 1,194 „ 


1,083,906 „ 910 „ 

L097,937 „ 1,044 „ 

l 

L066,912 „ 121 „ 

L320,996 „ 186 „ . 

Of the«e. 

480,536 „ 106 „ 

684,458 „ 122 „ 


646,377 „ 26 „ 

786,448 „ 28 „ 


262,610 „ B „ 

264,528 „ S , 


England, a country with fully developed capitalist produc- 
ion, and pre-eminently industrial, would have bled to death 
with such a drain of population as Ireland has suffered. But 
Ireland is at present only an agricultural district of England, 
marked off by a wide channel from the country to which it 
yields com, wool, cattle, industrial and military recruits. 

The depopulation of Ireland has thrown much of the land 
out of cultivation, has greatly diminished the produce of the 
soil,’ and, in spite of the greater area devoted to cattle breed¬ 
ing, has brought about, in some of its branches, an absolute 
diminution, in others, an advance scarcely worthy of mention, 
and constantly interrupted by retrogressions. Nevertheless, 

J The total yearly income under Schedule D. is different in this table from that 
wbioh appean in the preceding one*, became of oertain deduction! allowed by law. 

* If,the product also diminiihee relatively per acre, it muit not be forgotten that 
for a century and a half England Lai indirectly exported the toil of Ireland, without 
m much ai allowing ita cultivator* the meani for making **.p the constituent! of the 
aoil that had been exhausted. ' 
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with the fall in numbers of the population, rents and farmers’ 
profits rose, although the latter not as steadily as the forme^ 
The reason of this is easily comprehensible. On the one hand, 
with the throwing of small holdings into large ones, and the 
change of arable into pasture land, a larger part of the whole 
produce was transformed into surplus produce. The surplus 
produce increased, although the total produce, of which it 
formed a fraction, decreased. On the other hand, the money- 
value of this surplus produce increased yet more rapidly than 
its mass, in consequence of the rise in the English market- 
price of meat, wool, &c., during the last 20, and especially • 
during the last 10, years. 

The scattered means of production that serve the producers 
themselves as means of employment and of subsistence, without 
expanding their own value by the incorporation of the labour 
of others, are no more capital than a product consumed by its 
own producer is a commodity. If, with the mass of the popu¬ 
lation, that of the means of production employed in agriculture 
also diminished, the mass of the capital employed in agriculture 
increased, because a part of the means of production that were 
formerly scattered, was concentrated and turned into capital. 

The total capital of Ireland outside agriculture, employed in 
industry and trade, accumulated during the last two decades 
slowly, and with great and constantly recurring fluctuations; so 
much the more rapidly did the concentration of its individual 
constituents develop. And, however small its absolute in¬ 
crease, in proportion to the dwindling population it had in¬ 
creased largely. 

Here, then, under our own eyes and on a large scale, a pro¬ 
cess is revealed, than whioh nothing more excellent could be 
wished for by orthodox economy for the support of its dogma: 
that misery springs from absolute surplus-population, and that 
equilibrium is re-established by depopulation This is a far 
more important experiment than was the plague in the middle 
of the 14th century so belauded of Malthusiana Note further: 

If only the nai'vetd of the schoolmaster could apply, to,the 
conditions of production and population of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the jtandaril'of the Hlh. this nalvetd, into the bargain. 
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overlooked the fact that whilst, after the plague and the 
yledmation that accompanied it, followed on this side of the 
channel, in England, enfranchisement and enrichment of the 
agricultural population, on that side, in France, followed 
greater servitude and more misery. 1 

The Irish famine of 1846 killed more than 1,000,000 people, 
but it killed poor devils only. To the wealth of the country 
it did not the slightest damage. The exodus of the next 20 
years, an exodus still constantly increasing, did not, as, e.g., the 
thirty years’ war, decimate, along with the human beings, their 
means of production. Irish genius discovered an altogether 
new way of spiriting a poor people thousands of miles away 
from the scene of its misery. The exiles transplanted to the 
United States, send home sums of money every year as 
travelling expenses for those left behind. Every troop that 
emigrates one year, draws another after it the next. Thus, in¬ 
stead of costing Ireland anything, emigration forms one of the 
most lucrative branches of its export trade. Finally, it is a 
systematic process, which does not simply make a passing gap 
in the population, but sucks out of it every year more people 
than are replaced by the births, so that the absolute level of 
the population falls year by year.* 

What were the consequences for the Irish labourers left be¬ 
hind and freed from the surplus-population ? That the rela¬ 
tive surplus-population is to-day as great as before 1846; that 
wages are just as low, that the oppression of the labourers has 
increased, that misery is forcing the country towards a new 
crisis. The facts are simple. The revolution in agriculture 
has kept pace with emigration. The production of relative 
surplus-population has more than kept pace with the absolute 
depopulation. A glance at cable C shows that the change of 
arable to pasture land must work yet more acutely in Ireland 

1 As Ireland ii regarded as the promised land of the “principle of population,“ 
A. Sadler, before the publication of hia work on population, issued his famous book, 
“ Ireland, its evils and their remedies'. 2nd edition, London, 1829.” Here, bj com¬ 
parison of the statistics of the individual provinces, and of the individual counties in 
each provinoe, he proves that the misery there is not, as Malthus would have it, in 
proportion to the number of the population, but in inverse wtio to this. 

* Between 1851 and 1874, the total number of emigrants amounted to 2,825,922. 
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than in England. In England the cultivation of green crops 
increases with, the breeding of cattle; in Ireland, it decreases 
Whilst large number of acres, that were formerly tilled, li^ 
idle or are turned permanently into grass-land, a great part 
of the waste land and peat bogs that were unused formerly, 
become of service for the extension of cattle-breeding. The 
smaller and medium farmers—I reckon among these all who 
do not cultivate more than 100 acres— still make up about ^ths 
of the whole number. 1 They are, one after the other, and with 
a degree of force unknown before, crushed by the competition 
of an agriculture managed by capital, and therefore they cen- 
tmually furnish new recruits to the class of wage-labourers. 
The one great industry of Ireland, linen-manufacture, requires 
relatively few adult men and only employs altogether, in spite 
of its expansion since the price of cotton rose in 1861-1866, a 
comparatively insignificant part of the population. Like all 
other great modem industries, it constantly produces, by in¬ 
cessant fluctuations, a relative surplus-population within its 
own sphere, even with an absolute increase in the mass of 
human beings absorbed by it The misery of the agricultural 
population forms the pedestal for gigantic shirt-factories, whose 
armies of labourers are, for the most part, scattered over the 
country. Here, we encounter again the system described 
above of domestic industry, which in under-payment and over¬ 
work, possesses its own systematic means for creating supernu¬ 
merary labourers. Finally, although the depopulation has not 
such destructive consequences as would result in a country 
with fully developed capitalistic production, it does not go on 
without constant reaction upon the home-market The gap 
which emigration causes here, limits not only the local demand 
for labour, but also the incomes of small shopkeepers, artisans, 
tradespeople generally. Hence the diminution in incomes be¬ 
tween £60 and £100 in table E. 

A clear statement of the condition of the agricultural 
labourers in Ireland is to be found in the Reports of the Irish 

* t 

1 According to a table In Murphy’e “ Ireland industrial, political and ioctal,”1870, * 
M'6 per oent. of the hiding! do not reach 100 acree, 6'4 exceed 100 aoroa. 
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Poor Law Inspectors (1870). 1 Officials of a government which 
is maintained only by bayonets and by a state of siege, now 
4Jpen, now disguised, they have to observe all the precautions 
of language that their colleagues in England disdain. In spite 
of this, however, they do not let their government cradle itself 
in illusions. According to them the rate of wages in the 
country, still very low, has within the last 20 years risen 
60-60 per cent, and stands now, on the average, at 6 b. to 9s. 
per week. But behind this apparent rise, is hidden an actual 
fall in wages, for it does not correspond at all to the rise in 
price of the necessary means of subsistence that has taken 
place in the meantime. For proof, the following extract from 
the official accounts of an Irish workhouse. 

Average Weekly Cost per Hear 


Year ended. 

Provisions and 
Necessaries. 

Clothing. 

Total 

29th Sept, 1849. 

Is. 3£<L 

3d. 

la 6jd. 

„ 1869. 

2s. 7-Jd. 

6d. 

3s. ljd. | 


The price of the necessary means of subsistence is therefore 
fullv twice, and that of clothing exactly twice, as much as 
they were 20 years before. 

Even apart from this disproportion, the mere comparison of 
the rate of wages expressed in gold would give a result far 
from accurate. Before the famine, the great mass of agricul¬ 
tural wages were paid in kind, only the smallest part in 
money; to-day, payment in money is the rule. From this 
it follows that, whatever the amount of the real wage, its 
money rate must rise. “ Previous to the famine, the labourer 
enjoyed his cabin .... with » rood, or half-acre or acre of 

1 "Reporta from the Poor Lev Iniphcton on the wages of Agricultural Labounere 
' In Dohan, 1870." See alio “ Agricultural Labourer* (Ireland), Return, eto., 8 March, 
1862, London 1882." . 
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land, and facilities for ... a crop of potatoes, He was able 
to rear his pig and keep fowL . . But they now have 
buy bread, and they have no refuse upon which they can feed 
a pig or fowl, and they have consequently no benefit from the 
eale of a pig, fowl, or eggs.” 1 In feet, formerly, the agricul¬ 
tural labourers were but the smallest of the small farmers, and 
formed for the most part a kind of rear-guard of the medium 
and large farms on which they found employment. Only »»»»*> 
the catastrophe of 1846 have they begun to form a fraction of 
the class of purely wage-labourers, a special class, connected 
with its wage-masters only by monetary relations. 

We know what were the conditions of their dwellings in 
1846. Since then they have grown yet worse. A part of the 
agricultural labourers, which, however, grows less day by day, 
dwells still on the holdings of the farmers in over-crowded huts, 
whose hideousness far surpasses the worst that the English 
agricultural labourers offered us in this way. And this holds 
generally with the exception of certain tracts of Ulster; in the 
south, in the counties of Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, &c.; in 
the east, in Wicklow, Wexford, fee.; in the centre of Ireland, 
in King’s and Queen's County, Dublin, Ac.; in the west, in 
Sligo, Roscommon, Mayo, Galway, &c. "The agricultural 
labourers’ huts,” an inspector cries out, “ are a disgrace to the 
Christianity and to the civilisation of this country .” 1 In order 
to increase the attractions of these holes for the labourers, the 
pieces of land belonging thereto from time immemorial, are 
systematically confiscated “ The mere sense that they exist 
subject to this species of ban, on the part of the landlords and 
their agents, has ,.. given birth in the minds of the labourers 
to corresponding sentiments of antagonism and dissatisfaction 
towards those by whom they are thus led to regard themselves 
ar being treated as ... a proscribed race.’’* 

The first act of the agricultural revolution was to sweep 
away the huts situated on the field of labour. This was done 
on the largest scale, and as if in obedience to a command from 
on high. Thus many labourers were compelled to seek shelter 
in villages and towns. There they were thrown like refuse 

1 L o.^>p. 39,1. 1 L c. p. 12. ' l c. p. 12.' 
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into garrets, holes, cellars and comers, in the worst back slums 
^Thousands of Irish families, who according to the testimony of 
the English, eaten up as these are with national prejudice, are 
notable for their rare attachment to the domestic hearth, for 
their gaiety and the purity of their home-life, found them¬ 
selves suddenly transplanted into hotbeds of vice. The men 
are now obliged to seek work of the neighbouring farmers 
and are only hired by the day, and therefore under the most 
precarious form of wage. Hence “ they sometimes have long 
distances to go to and from work, often get wet, and suffer 
much hardship, not unfrequently ending in sickness, disease 
and want.” 1 

“The towns have had to receive from year to year what 
was deemed to be the surplus-labour of the rural division; ” 1 
and then people still wonder “ there is still a surplus of labour 
in the towns and villages, and either a scarcity or a threatened 
scarcity in some of the country divisions.” B The truth is that 
this want only becomes perceptible “ in harvest-time, or during 
spring, or at such times as agricultural operations are carried 
on with activity ; at other periods of the year many hands are 
idle; ” 4 that “ from the digging out of the main crop of potatoes 
in October until the early spring following . .. there is no em¬ 
ployment for them; * * and further, that during the active times 
they “ are subject to broken days and to all kinds of interrup¬ 
tions.” * 

These results of the agricultural revolution—i.e., the change 
of arable into pasture land, the use of machinery, the most 
rigorous economy of labour, &c., are still further aggravated by 
the model landlords, who, instead of spending their rents in 
other countries, condescend to live in Ireland on their demesnes. 
In order that the law of supply and demand may not be broken, 
these gentlemen draw their “ labour-supply . . . chiefly from 
their small tenants, who are obliged to attend when required 
to do the landlord’s work, at rates of wages, in many instances, 
considerably under the current rates paid t® ordinary labourers, 
and without regard to the inconvenience or loss to the tenant 

1 L «L p. 2S. * L e. p. 28. '' L «. pp. 31, a 

t a * V. * L «. p. L • l «. p. sk 
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of being obliged to neglect his own business at critical periods 
of sowing or reaping .” 1 

The uncertainty and irregularity of employment, the constant 
return and long duration of gluts of labour, all these symptoms 
of a relative surplus-population, figure therefore in the reports 
of the Poor Law administration, as so many hardships of the 
agricultural proletariat. It will be remembered that we met, 
in the English agricultural proletariat, with a similar spectacle. 
But the difference is that in England, an industrial country, 
the industrial reserve recruits itself from the country districts, 
whilst in Ireland, an agricultural country, the agricultiffW • 
reserve recruits itself from the towns, the cities of refuge of 
the expelled agricultural labourers. In the former, the super¬ 
numeraries of agriculture are transformed into factory-opera¬ 
tives ; in the latter, those forced into the towns, whilst at the 
same time they press on the wages in towns, remain agricul¬ 
tural labourers, and are constantly sent back to the country 
districts in search of work. 

The official inspectors sum up the material condition of t'.u 
agricultural labourer as follows : “ Though living with th ;• 
strictest frugality, his own wages are barely sufficient to pro¬ 
vide food for an ordinary family and pay his rent, and he de¬ 
pends upon other sources for the means of clothing himself, his 
wife, and children. . . The atmosphere of these cabins, com¬ 
bined with the other privations they are subjected to, has made 
this class particularly susceptible to low fever and pulmonary 
consumption.’’ * After this, it is no wonder that, according to 
the unanimous testimony of the inspectors, a sombre discontent 
rans through the ranks of this class, that they long for the re¬ 
turn of the past, loathe the present, despair of the future, give 
themselves up “ to the evil influence of agitators,” and have 
only one fixed idea, to emigrate to America This is the land 
of Cockaigne, into which the great Malthusian panacea, de¬ 
population, has transformed green Erin. 

What a happy life the Irish factory operative leads, one 
example will show: “ On my recent visit to the North of 
Ireland,” says the English Factory Inspector, Robert Baker, • 

1 1. 0 . ’p* SO. 1 L c. pp. 21, IS. 
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" I met with the Mowing evidence of effort in an Irish skilled 
workman to afford education to his children; and I give his 
Evidence verbatim, as I took it from his mouth. That he was 
a skilled factory hand, may be understood when I say that he 
was employed on goods for the Manchester market 'Johnson 
—I am a beetler and work from 6 in the morning till 11 at 
night, from Monday to Friday. Saturday we leave off at 6 
p.m., and get three hours of it (for meals and rest). I have 
five children in alL For this work I get 10s. 6d. a week; my 
wife works here also, and gets Sa a week. The oldest girl 
| who is 12, minds the house. She is also cook, and all the ser¬ 
vant we have. She gets the young ones ready for school. A 
girl going past the house wakes me at half past five in the 
morning. My wife gets up and goes along with me. We get 
nothing (to eat) before we come to work. The child of 12 
takes care of the little children all the day, and we get 
nothing till breakfast at eight At eight we go home. We 
get tea once a week; at other times we get stirabout, some¬ 
times of oatmeal, sometimes of Indian meal, as we are able to 
get it In the winter we get a little sugar and water to our 
Indian meal In the summer we get a few potatoes, planting 
a small patch ourselves; and when they are done we get back 
to stirabout. Sometimes we get a little milk as it may be. 
So we go on from day to day, Sunday and week day, always 
the same the year round. I am always very much tired when 
I have done at night. We may see a bit of flesh meat some¬ 
times, but very seldom. Three of our children attend school, 
for whom we pay Id. a week a head. Our rent is 9d a week 
Peat for firing costs Is. fid. a fortnight at the very lowest.” 1 
Such are Irish wages, such is Irish life! 

In fact the misery of Ireland is again the topic of the day in 
England. At the end of 18G6 and the beginning of 1867, one 
of the Irish land magnates, Lord Dufferin, set about its solu¬ 
tion in the "Times.” “ Wie menschlich von solch grossem Herra!* 

From Table E. we saw that, during 1864, of £4,368,610 of 
total profits, three surplus-value makers pocketed only 
, J262;610; that in 1865, However, out of £4,669,979 total 

t • 

1 R*pt nf lump. i>i Fact. 31»t Oct., 18G6, p. %. * 
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profits, the same three virtuosi of “abstinence” pocketed 
£274,448; in 1864, 26 surplus-value makers reacted to 
£646,377; in 1865,28 surplus-value makers reached to £736,448f 
in 1864, 121 surplus-value makers, £1,066,912; in 1865,186 
surplus-value makers, £1,320,996; in 1864, 1131 surplus- 
value makers £2,150,818, nearly half of the total annual 
profit; in 1865, 1194 surplus-value makers, £2,418,933, 
more than half of the total annual profit But the lion’s share, 
which an inconceivably small number of land magnates in 
England, Scotland and Ireland swallow up of the yearly 
national rental, is so monstrous that the wisdom of the English 
state does not think fit to afford the same statistical materials 
about the distribution of rents as about the distribution of 
profits. Lord Dufferin is one of those land magnates. That 
rent-rolls and profits can ever be “ excessive,” or that their 
plethora is in any way connected with plethora of the people’s 
misery is, of course, an idea as “ disreputable ” as “ unsound." 
He keeps to facts. The fact is that, as the Irish population 
diminishes, the Irish rent-rolls swell; that depopulation bene¬ 
fits the landlords, therefore also benefits the soil, and, therefore, 
the people, that mere accessory of the soil. He declares, there¬ 
fore, that Ireland is still over-populated, and the stream of 
emigration still flows too lazily. To be perfectly happy, Ire¬ 
land must get rid of at least one-third of a million ol' labouring 
men Let no man imagine that this lord, poetic into the 
bargain, is a physician of the school of Sangrado, who as often 
as he did not find his patient better, ordered phlebotomy and 
again phlebotomy, until the patient lost his sickness at the 
same time as his blood. Lord Dufferin demands a new blood¬ 
letting of one-third of a million only, instead of about two 
millions; in fact, without the getting rid of these, the 
millennium in Erin is not to be. The proof is easily givea 


NUMBER AND EXTENT OF FARMS IN IRELAND IN 1864. 


(1) Farm* not over 
1 acre. 

(2) Farm* over 1, 
not over 5 acres. 

(8) Farms over 5, not 

over 15 acre*. 
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(4) Farm* over 15, 
not over 30 acres. 

— 
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( 8 ) Total um. 
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No. 

Acre*. 

Aon*. 

I 

n.te 




81,927 

8 , 227,807 

28 , 819,924 > 


Centralisation has from 1851 to 1861 destroyed principally 
farms of the firat three categories, under 1 and not over 15 
acres. These above all must disappear. This gives 307,058 
" supernumerary ” farmers, and reckoning the families the low 
i storage of 4 persons, 1,228,232 persons. On the extravagant 
supposition that, after the agricultural revolution is complete, 
one-fourth of these are again absorbable, there remain for emi¬ 
gration 921,174 persons. Categories 4,5,6, of over 15 and not 
over 100 acres, are, as was known long since in England, too 
small for capitalistic cultivation of com, and for sheep-breeding 
are almost vanishing quantities. On the same snpposition as 
before, therefore, there are further 788,761 persons to emigrate; 
total, 1,709,532. And as l’appdtit vient en mangeant, Rent- 
roll’s eyes will soon discover that Ireland, with 3j millions, is 
still always miserable, and miserable because she is over-popu¬ 
lated. Therefore her depopulation must go yet further, that 
thus she may fulfil her true destiny, that of an English sheep 
walk and cattle-pasture. 9 

3 The totei ire* include* also peat, bog*, and waste land. 

• How the famine and its oonsequenoes have been deliberately made the moat of, 
both by the individual landlord* and by the English legislature, to forcibly carry out 
the agricultural revolution and to thin the population of Ireland down to the propor¬ 
tion satisfactory to the landlords, I shall show more fully in Vol III. of this work, 
in thi section on landed property. There also I return to the condition of the small 
farmers and the agricultural labourers. At present, only one quotation. Nassau W. 
Seniw says, with other things, in his posthumous work, “Journals, Conversations 
and Essays, relating to Ireland. 0 2 vols. London 1868; Vol. II., p. 282. “Well, 0 
ndd Dr. G., “ we have got our Poor Iaw and it is a great instrument for giving the 
victory to the landlords. Another, and a still more powerful instrument is emigra¬ 
tion . . . No friend to Ireland oan wish the war to be prolonged [between the land¬ 
lords and the small Oeltio farmen]—still less, that it should end by the viotory of tho 
tenan ts. The sooner it is over—the sooner Ireland becomes a gracing oountry, with 
the comparatively thin population which a grazing country requires, the better for 
all dashes. ** 'i he English Corn Laws of 1815 secured Ireland the monopoly of the free 
•importation of oorn into Great Britain. They favoured artifically, therefore, the 
cultivation of corn. With tho abolition of the Cm Laws in IMS, tide monopoly was 

4 
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like all good things in this bad world, this profitable method 
has its drawbacks. With the accumulation of rents in Ireland, 
the accumulation of the Irish in America keeps pace. The 
Irishman, banished by sheep and ox, reappears on the other 
side of the ocean as a Fenian, and face to face with the old queen 
of the seas rises, threatening and more threatening, the young 
giant Republic: 

Acerba fata Romanos agunt 
Scelusque fratemae necis. 

suddenly removed. Apert from all other drcumstaneea, this event alone was suffl 
•lent to give a great impulse to the turning of Irish arable into pasture land, to*Rte 
•onoentration of farms, and to the eviction of small cultivators. After the fruitfulness 
of the Irish soil had been praised from 1815 to 1846, and proclaimed loudly as by 
Nature herself destined for the cultivation of wheat, English agronomists, economists, 
politicians, discover suddenly that it is good for nothing but to produce forage. M. 
Lfonoe de I*vergne has hastened to ropeat this on the other side of the Channel. It 
takes a “ serious ” man, i la Lavergne, to be caught by such ohildishnesa 



PART vm. 


THE SO-CALLED PRIMITIVE ACCUMULATION. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

THE SECRET OF PRIMITIVE ACCUMULATION. 

W E have seen how money is changed into capital; how 
through capital surplus-value is made, and from sur¬ 
plus-value more capital. But the accumulation of capital pre¬ 
supposes surplus-value; surplus-value presup [loses capitalistic 
production; capitalistic production presupposes the pre-exist¬ 
ence of considerable masses of capital and of labour-power in 
the hands of producers of commodities. The whole movement, 
therefore, seems to tum in a vicious circle, out of which we 
can only get by supposing a primitive accumulation (previous 
accumulation of Adam Smith) preceding capitalistic accumula¬ 
tion ; an accumulation not the result of the capitalist mode of 
production, but ite starting point. 

This primitive accumulation plays in Political Economy 
about the same part as original sin in theology. Adam bit the 
apple, and thereupon sin fell on the human race. Its origin is 
supposed to be explained when it is told as an anecdote of the 
past. In times long gone by there were two sorts of people ; 
one, the diligent, intelligent, and, above all, frugal dlite ; the 
other, lazy rascals, spending their substance, and more, in 
riotous living. The legend of theological original sin tells us 
certainly how man came to be 1 condemned to eat his bread in 
the sweat of his brow; but tbe history of eoonomic original sin 
foveals to us that there are people to whom thiq, is by no means 
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essential. Never mind! Thus it came to pass that the former 
sort accumulated wealth, and the latter sort had at last nothing 
to sell except their own skins. And from this original sin dates 1 
the poverty of the great majority that, despite all its labour, 
has up to now nothing to sell but itself, and the wealth of the 
few that increases constantly although they have long ceased 
to work. Such insipid childishness is every day preached to 
us in the defence of property. M. Thiers, e.g., had the assur¬ 
ance to repeat it with all the solemnity of a statesman, to the 
French people, once so tpiritveL But as soon as the question 
of property crops up, it becomes a sacred duty to proclaim tlj# 
intellectual food of the infant as the one thing fit for all ages 
and for all stages of development In actual history it is 
notorious that conquest enslavement, robbery, murder, briefly 
force, play the great part In the tender annals of Political 
Economy, the idyllic reigns from time immemorial. Right and 
* labour ” were from all time the sole means of enrichment, the 
present year of course always excepted. As a matter of fact, 
the methods of primitive accumulation are anything but idyllic- 
In themselves, money and commodities are no more capital 
than are the means of production and of subsistence. They 
want transforming into capital. But this transformation itself 
can only take place under certain circumstances that centre in 
this, viz ..that two very different kinds of commodity-possessors 
must come face to face and into contact; on the one hand, the 
owners of money, means of production, means of subsistence, 
who are eager to increase the sum of values they possess, by 
buying other people’s labour-power; on the other hand, free 
labourers, the sellers of their own labour-power, and there¬ 
fore the sellers of labour. Free labourers, in the double sense 
that neither they themselves form part and parcel of the means 
of production, as in the case of slaves, bondsmen, &c., nor do 
the means of production belong to them, as in the case of pea¬ 
sant-proprietors ; they are, therefore, free from, unencumbered 
by, any means of production of their own. With this polari¬ 
sation of the market for commodities, the fundamental condi¬ 
tions of capitalist production are given. The capitalist system 
presupposes the complete separation of the labourers from all 

3 A 
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property in the means by which they can realise their labour. 
As soon as capitalist production is once on its own legs, it not 
only maintains this separation, but reproduces it on a continu¬ 
ally extending scale. The process, therefore, that clears the 
way for the capitalist system, can be none other than the 
process which takes away from the labourer the possession of 
his means of production; a process that transforms, on the one 
hand, the social means of subsistence and of production into 
capital, on the other, the immediate producers into wage- 
labourers. The so-called primitive accumulation, therefore, is 
nothing else than the historical process of divorcing the pro¬ 
ducer from the means of production. It appears as primitive, 
because it forms the pre-historic stage of capital and of the 
mode of production corresponding with it. 

The economic structure of capitalistic society has grown out 
sf the economic structure of feudal society. The dissolution of 
the latter set free the elements of the former. 

The immediate producer, the labourer, could only dispose of 
his own person after he had ceased to be attached to the soil 
and ceased to be the slave, serf, or bondman of another. To 
become a free seller of labour-power, who carries his commodity 
wherever he finds a market, he must further have escaped from 
the regime of the guilds, their rules for apprentices and journey¬ 
men, and the impediments of their labour regulations Hence, 
the historical movement which changes the producers into 
wage-workers, appears, on the one hand, as their emancipation 
from serfdom and from the fetters of the guilds, and this side 
alone exists for our bourgeois historians. But, on the other 
hand, these new freedmen became sellers of themselves only 
after they had been robbed of all their own means of production, 
and of all the guarantees of existence afforded by the old feudal 
arrangements. And the history of this, their expropriation, is «■ 
written in the annals of mankind in letters of blood and fire. 

The industrial capitalists, these new potentates, had on their 
part not only to displace the guild masters of handicrafts, but 
also the feudal lords, the possessors of the sources of wealth. 
In' this respect their conquest of social power appears as the 
fruit of a victorious struggle both against feudal lordship and 
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its revolting prerogatives, and against the guilds and the fetters 
they laid on the free development of production and the free* 
exploitation of man by man. The chevaliers d’industrie, how¬ 
ever, only succeeded in supplanting the chevaliers of the sword 
by malting use of events of which they themselves were wholly 
innocent. They have risen by means as vile as those by which 
the Roman freed-man once on a time made himself the master 
of his patronut. 

The starting-point of the development that gave rise to the 
wage-labourer as well as to the capitalist, was the servitude of 
the labourer. The advance consisted in a change of form St 
this servitude, in the transformation of feudal exploitation into 
capitalist exploitation. To understand its march, we need not 
go back very far. Although we come across the first beginnings 
of capitalist production as early as the 14th or 15 th century, 
sporadically, in certain towns of the Mediterranean, the capi¬ 
talistic era dates from the 16th century. Wherever it appears, 
the abolition of serfdom has been long effected, and the highest 
development of the middle ages, the existence of sovereign 
towns, has been long on the wane. 

In the history of primitive accumulation, all revolutions are 
epoch-making that act as levers for the capitalist class in 
course of formation; but, above all, those moments when great 
masses of men are suddenly and forcibly torn from their means 
of subsistence, and hurled as free and “unattached ’ proletarians 
on the labour market. The expropriation of the agricultural 
producer, of the peasant, from the soil, is the basis of the whole 
process. The history of this expropriation, in different countries, 
assumes different aspects, and runs through its various phases in 
different orders of succession, and at different periods. In Eng¬ 
land alone, which we take as our example, has it the classic form. 1 

1 In Italy, where onpitalietie production developed earliest, the dissolution of serf¬ 
dom nlto took place earlier than elsewhere. The serf was emancipated in that 
eonntry before he had aoqnired any prescriptive right to the eoil. Hie emancipation 
at onoe transformed him into a free proletarian, who, moreover, found his master 
ready waiting for him in the towns, for the mock part handed down as legacies from 
the Roman time. When the revolution of the world-market, about the end of the 
16th century, annihilated Northern Italy’* commercial supremacy, a movement in 
the reverse direction set in. The labourers of the towns were driven en masse into 
the oountry, aryl gave an impulse, never before seen, to the petit* culture, carried cm 
in the form of gardening. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

EXPROPRIATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION FROM THE 
LAND. 

Is England, serfdom had practically disappeared in the last 
part of the 14th century. The immense majority of the 
population 1 consisted then, and to a still larger extent, in the 
$5th century, of free peasant proprietors,, whatever was the 
feudal title under which their right of property was hidden. 
In the larger seignorial domains, the old bailiff, himself a serf, 
was displaced by the free farmer. The wage-labourers of 
agriculture consisted partly of peasants, who utilised their 
leisure time by working on the large estates, partly of an 
independent special class of wage-labourers, relatively and 
absolutely few in numbers. The latter also were practically 
at the same time peasant farmers, since, besides their wages, 
they had alloted to them arable land to the extent of 4 or more 
acres, together with their cottages. Besides they, with the 
rest of the peasants, enjoyed the usufruct of the common 
land, which gave pasture to their cattle, furnished them with 
timber, fire-wood, turf, &c.’ In all countries of Europe, 

1 ' 1 The petty proprietors who cultivated their own fields with their own hands, end 
sujoyed • modert competence .... then formed e muoh more important part of the 
nation than at present. If we may trait the beet statistical writers of that age, not 
less than 160,000 proprietors who, with their families, most hare made np more than 
a serenth of the whole population, derived their subsistence from little freehold 
estates. The average income of these small landlords .... was estimated at 
between £60 and £70 a year. It was computed that the number of persons who 
tilled their own land was greater than the number of those who fanned the land of 
others.’' Maoaulay: History of England, 10th ed., 1854, I. p. 333,334. Even in 
the last third of the 17th oentmy, ) of the English people were agricultural. (1. o., p, s 
413.) I quote Macaulay, beoause as systematic falsifier of history he minimises as 
much as possible facts of this kind. 

* We must never forget that even the serf was not only the owner, if bat a tribute¬ 
paying owner, of the piece of land attached to his honse, hut also a oo-possessor of 
the oommon land. "Lepaysan y (in Silesia, under Frederick IL), est serf.” Never¬ 
theless, these serfs possess common lands. " On n' a pas pu encore engager lea Si- 
Itsieus au portage dea oommunea, Andie que dans la Nouvelle Marohe, fl n’y a guire 
de village oil oe portage ne soit extouth avee le plus grpnd suoots," (Mirabeau: 
Do la Monarchic Prussienna. Londres, 1766,1 IL, pp. 125,126.) < 
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feudal production is characterised by division of the soil 
amongst the greatest possible number of sub-feudatories. The 
might of the feudal lord, like that of the sovereign, depended* 
not on the length of his rent roll, but on the number of his 
subjects, and the latter depended on the number of peasant 
proprietors. 1 Although, therefore, the English land, after the 
Norman conquest, was distributed in gigantic baronies, one of 
which often included some 900 of the old Anglo-Saxon lord- 
ships, it was bestrewn with small peasant properties, only here 
and there interspersed with great seignorial domains. Such 
conditions, together with the prosperity of the towns so char*- , 
teristic of the 15th century, allowed of that wealth of the 
people which Chancellor Fortescue so eloquently paints in his 
" Laudes legum Anglise j ” but it excluded the possibility of 
capitalistic wealth. 

The prelude of the revolution that laid the foundation of 
the capitalist mode of production, was played in the last third 
of the 15th, and the first decade of the 16th century. A mass 
of free proletarians was hurled on the labour-market by the 
breaking-up of the bands of feudal retainers, who, as Sir James 
Steuart well says, “everywhere uselessly filled house and 
castle." Although the royal power, itself a product of bourgeois 
development, in its strife after absolute sovereignty forcibly 
hastened on the dissolution of these bands of retainers, it was 
by no means the sole cause of it In insolent conflict with 
king and parliament, the great feudal lords created an incom¬ 
parably larger proletariat by the forcible driving of the 
peasantry from the land, to which the latter had the same 
feudal right as the lord himself, and by the usurpation of the 
common lands. The rapid rise of the Flemish wool manufac¬ 
tures, and the corresponding rise in the price of wool in 
England, gave the direct impulse to these evictions. The old 
nobility had been devoured by the great feudal wars. The 
new nobility was the child of its time, for which money was 

‘Japan, with itt pure); feudal organiiation of landed property and lta developed 
petit* culture, gin** a much truer picture of tbb European middle agea than all our 
hiatory books, dictated at thete are. for the moat part, by bourgeoil prejudioaa. 

It It rery cogeeriitul tube “ liberal ” ■(.tin* i > }■ »«e "f the middle agea. 
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(he power of all powers. Transformation of arable land into 
sheep-walks was, therefore, its cry. Harrison, in his " Descrip- 
*ttan of England, prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle,” describes 
how (he expropriation of small peasants is raining the country. 

* What care oar great encroachers 1 ” The dwellings of the 
peasants and the cottages of the labourers were razed to the 
ground or doomed to decay. “ If,” says Harrison, " the old 
records of euerie manour be sought .... it will soon appear 
that in some manour seventeene, eighteene, or twentie houses 
are shrunk .... that England was neuer less furnished with 
, people than at the present .... Of cities and townes either 
utterly decaied or more than a quarter or half diminished, 
though some one be a little increased here or there; of townes 
palled downe for sheepe-walks, and no more but the lordships 
now standing in them .... I could saie somewhat.” The 
complaints of these old chroniclers are always exaggerated, but 
they reflect faithfully the impression made on contemporaries 
by the revolution in tire conditions of production. A com¬ 
parison of the writings of Chancellor Fortescue and Thomas 
More reveals the gulf between the 15 th and 16 th century. As 
Thornton rightly has it, the English working-class was pre¬ 
cipitated without any transition from its golden into its iron 
age. 

Legislation was terrified at this revolution. It did not yet 
stand on that height of civilisation where the “ wealth of the 
nation ” (».«., the formation of capital, and the reckless exploita¬ 
tion and impoverishing of the mass of the people) figure as the 
ultima Thule of all state-craft In his history of Henry VII., 
Bacon says: “ Inclosures at that time ( 1489 ) began to be more 
frequent, whereby arable land (which could not be manured 
without people and families) was turned into pasture, which 
was easily rid by a few herdsmen; and tenancies for years, * 
lives, and at will (whereupon much of the yeomanry lived) 
were turned into demesnes. This bred a decay of people, and 
(by consequence) a decay of towns, churches, tithes, and the 
like. . . . .' In remedying'of this inconvenience the king’s 
wisdom was admirable, and'the parliament’s at that time .... 
they took a course to take away depopulating inclosures, and 
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depopulating pasturage.” An Act of Henry VII,, 1489, cap. 
19, forbad the destruction of all “ houses of husbandry ” to 
'which at least 20 acres of land belonged. By an Act, 25 Henryk 
VIII., the same law was renewed. It recites, among other 
things, that many farms and large flocks of cattle, especially of 
sheep, are concentrated in the hands of a few men, whereby 
the rent of land has much risen and tillage has fallen off, 
churches and houses have been pulled down, and marvellous 
numbers of people have been deprived of the means wherewith 
to maintain themselves and their families. The Act, there* 
fore, ordains the rebuilding of the decayed farm-steads, and 
fixes a proportion between com land and pasture land, icc. 
An Act of 1533 recites that some owners possess 24,000 
sheep, and limits the number to be owned to 2000. 1 The cry 
of the people and the legislation directed, for 150 years after 
Henry VIL, against the expropriation of the small fanners and 
peasants, were alike fruitless. The secret of their inefficiency 
Bacon, without knowing it, reveals to ua “The device of 
King Henry VII.,” says Bacon, in his “ Essays, Civil and Moral,” 
Essay 29," was profound and admirable, in making farms and 
houses of husbandry of a standard; that is, maintained with 
suoh a proportion of land unto them as may breed a subject to 
live in convenient plenty, and no servile condition, and to keep 
the plough in the hands of the owners and not mere hirelings.” 1 


‘In Ua “Utopia,” Thomas Hors says, that in England " poor ahspa that vara 
iront to ha ao make and tame, and so amal eaten, now, as I hears saye, be become so 
grant devourers and so wylde that they eate up, and swallow downe, the aery man 
themself as.” 11 Utopia,” transL by Robinson., ad. Arbor, Land., 1869, p 41. 

I Bacon shows the oonnexion between a free, well-to-do peasantry and good in¬ 
fantry. “This did wonderfully oonoero the might and mannerhood of the kingdom 
to hare farms as it were of a standard anffloient to maintain an able body out of 
penury, and did in effect amortise a great part of the lands of the kingdom unto the 
bold and oooupation of the yeomanry or middle people, of a condition between gen¬ 
tlemen, and cottagers and peasants. .... For it hath been held by the general 
opinion of men of best judgment in the wars .... that the prinoipel strength of an 
army consisteth in the infantry or foot. And to make good infantry it require* men 
bred, not in a servile or indigent fashion, bnt in some free and plentiful mannar. 
Therefore, if a state run most to noblemen and gentlemen, and that the husbandmen 
and ploughmen lie but as their workfolk and labouren, or else mere dottagers (whisk 
are but hous'd beggars), you may have a good tmvalry, but never good stable.bands 
of foot. .... And tbif is to be seen in Franoe, and Italy, and soma other parts ’ 
•bread, where in effect all is noblesse or peasantry .... insomuch that they are 
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What the capitalist system demanded was, on the other hand, 
a degraded and almost servile condition of the mass of the 
^people, the transformation of them into mercenaries, and of 
their means of labour into capital. During this transformation 
period, legislation also strove to retain the 4 acres of land by 
the cottage of the agricultural wage-labourer, and forbad him 
to take lodgers into his cottage. In the reign of James L, 1627, 
Roger Crocker of Front Mill, was condemned for having built 
a cottage on the manor of Front Mill without 4 acres of land 
attached to the same in perpetuity. As late as Charles I.'i 
• rdlgn, 1638, a royal commission was appointed to enforce the 
carrying out of the old laws, especially that referring to the 4 
acres of land. Even in Cromwell's time, the building of a 
house within 4 miles of London was forbidden unless it was 
endowed with 4 acres of land. As late as the first half of the 
18th century complaint is made if the oottage of the agricul¬ 
tural labourer has not an adjunct of one or two acres of land 
Nowadays he is lucky if it is furnished with a little garden, or if 
he may rent, far away from his cottage, a few roods. “ Land- 
lorda and farmers,”Bays Dr. Hunter, " work here hand in hand. 

A few acres to the cottage would make the labourers too inde¬ 
pendent." 1 

The process of forcible expropriation of the people received 
in the 16th century a new and frightful impulse from the 
Reformation, and from the consequent colossal spoliation 
of the church property. The Catholic church was, at the 
time of the Reformation, feudal proprietor of a great part of 
the English land. The suppression of the monasteries, &&, 
hurled their inmates into the proletariat. The estates of 
the church were to a large extent given away to rapacious 
royal favourites, or sold at a nominal price to speculating 
farmers and citizens, who drove out, en matte, the hereditary 

indorsed to employ mercenary bands of Swiften and the like, for their battalion! of 
loot; whereby alto it oomet to paw that those nations hare much people and few 
soldiers.” (“ The Beign of Henry VII.” Verbatim reprint from Kennete England. 

Ed. 1719. Lond,, 1870, p. 308.) 

1 Dr. Hunter, L c., p. 134. “ The quantity of land aaalgned (in tho old lewa) 

, would how be judged too great for labourer!, and rather as likely to oonrert them 
into email farmer*.” (George Roberta: “ Hie Social History of the People of the 
Southern Counties of England in past centuries.” Load., 1856, pp. 184-186.) 
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safe-tenants and threw their holdings into one. The legally 
guaranteed property of the poorer folk in a part of the chnrch’i 
tithes was tacitly confiscated. 1 " Pauper ubique jacet,* cried* 
Queen Elizabeth, after a journey through England. In the 
43rd year of her reign the nation was obliged to recognise 
pauperism officially by the introduction of a poor-rate. * The 
authors <~t this law seem to have been ashamed to state the 
grounds of it, for [contrary to traditional usage] it has no pre¬ 
amble whatever."* By the 16th of Charles I., ch. 4 ■, it was 
declared perpetual, and in fact only in 1834 did it take a new 
and harsher form.* These immediate results of the ReformatiBn • 
were not its most lasting ones. The property of the church 

111 The right of the poor to share in the tithe, ii established bj the tenour of ancient 
statutes.” (Tuokett, 1. c., VoL II., pp. 804-805.) 

1 William Gobbett; “ A History of the Protestant Reformation,” § 471. 

’The "spirit” of Protestantism maybe seen from the following, among other 
things. In the south of England certain landed proprietors and well-to-do farmer* 
put their heads together and propounded ten questions as to the right interpretation 
of tbe poor-law of Elisabeth. These they laid before a celebrated jurist of that time, 
Sergeant Snigge (later a judge under James I.) for his opinion. “ Question 9—Some 
of the more wealthy farmers In the parish hare derised a skilful mode by whioh all 
the trouble of executing this Act (the 43rd of Elisabeth) might be avoided. They 
hare proposed that we shall erect a prison in the parish, and then giro notice to the 
neighbourhood, that if any persons are disposed to farm the poor of this parish, they 
do give in sealed proposals, on a certain day, of the lowest prioe at which they will 
take them off our hands; and that they will be authorised to refuse to auy one unless 
he be shut up in the aforesaid prison. The proposers of this plan conoeire that there 
will be found in the adjoining counties, persons, who, being unwilling to labour and 
not possessing substance or credit to take a farm or ship, so as to live without labour, 
may be induced to make a very advantageous offer to the pariah. If any of the poor 
perish under the contractor’s care, the sin will lie at his door, as the parish will have 
done its duty by them. We are, however, apprehensive that the present Act (43rd 
of Elizabeth) will not warrant a prudential measure of this kind; but you are to 
learn that the rest of the freeholders of the county, and of the adjoining county of 
B, will very readily join in instructing their members to propose an Act to enable the 
parish to contract with a person to lock up and work the poor; and to declare that 
if any person shall refuse to be so looked up and worked, he shall be entitled to no 
relief. This, it is hoped, will prevent persons in distress from wanting relief, and be 
the means of keeping down parishes. * (It. Blakey: “ The History of Political Litera¬ 
ture from the earliest Times.” Lond., 1855, VoL IL, pp. 84-85.) In Scotland, the 
abolition of serfdom took plaoe some oenturies later than in England. Even in 1696, 
Fletcher of Saltoun, declared in the Scotch parliament, “ The number of beggars in 
Scotland is reckoned at not less than 200,000. The only remedy that I, a republican 
on principle oon suggest, is to restore the old state of serfdom, to make slaves of all 
thoee who are unable to provide for their own subsistence.” Eden, 1. c., 2}ook I., 
eh. 1, pp. 00-61, says, “The decrease of villenafce seems necessarily to have been tbe • 
era of the origin of tBeepoor. Manufactures and oommerce are the two parents of 
•ui national poor.” Eden, like our Sooich republican on principle, errs only in this: 
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formed the religions bulwark of the traditional conditions a i 
{ended property. With its fall these were no longer tenable. 1 

Even in the last decade of the 17th century, the yeomanry, 
the class of independent peasants, were more numerous than 
the class of farmers. They had formed the backbone of Crom¬ 
well’s strength, and, even according to the oonfession of 
Macaulay, stood in favourable contrast to the drunken squires 
and to their servants, the country clergy, who had to many their 
masters’ cast-off mistresses. About 1750, the yeomanry had 
disappeared,' and so had, in the last decade of the 18th century, 
< tl$ last trace of the common land of the agricultural labourer. 
We leave on one side here the purely economic causes of the 
agricultural revolution. We deal only with the forcible means 
employed. 

After the restoration of the Stuarts, the landed proprietors 
carried, by legal means, an act of usurpation, effected every¬ 
where on the Continent without any legal formality. They 
abolished the feudal tenure of land, they got rid of 
all its obligations to the State, “ indemnified ” the State by 
taxes on the peasantry and the rest of the mass of the people, 
vindicated for themselves the rights of modem private property 
in estates to which they had only a feudal title, and, finally, 
passed those laws of settlement, which, mutatit mutandis, had 
the same effect on the English agricultural labourer, as the 
edict of the Tartar Boris Godunof on the Russian peasantry. 

The “ glorious Revolution ” brought into power, along with 

not the abolition W rillenoge, bat tb* abolition of tho property of the agricultural 
labourer in the eoil made him a proletarian, and erentunlljr a pauper. In Emnoo, 
where the expropriation wax effected in another way, the ordonnnnoe of Monline, 1571, 
and the Bdiot of 1(86, oorreepond to the Bnglieh poor-lew,. 

1 Profeeeor Roger,, although formerly Profeeeor of Politioel Economy in the Uni- 
rereity of Oxford, the hotbed of Proteetant orthodoxy, in hit prefeoe to the “ Hirtory 
ef Agriculture ” lay, etreee on the foot of the pauperimtlon of tho mem of tho people 
by the Reformation. 

* A latter to Sir T. 0. Banbury, Bart., on the High Price of Proririone. By a 
doff oik Gentlemen. Ipewich, 1796, p. A Keen the fanatical adrocate of tho ayetem 
of large forme, the author of the " Inquiry into the connection of large forme, etc., 
L o ndon, 1778,” P-133. teyi: “ I moot lament the loot of oar yeomanry, that eot of 
men w^o really kept up the independence of thix nation; andeorrylamtoeeetbeir 
■ hade now in the hand, of manopolulng lord*, tenanted oat to email farm ere, who 
held their l e e t ee on each oondition, ee to be little better than (hull ready to attend 
n nunmona on errry mieehiereue oocerion." " 
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William of Orange, the landlord and capitalist appropriated of 
wcplna-value. 1 They in&ug&r&ted the new entbypiactaaing ou 
a colossal scale thefts of state lands, thefts that had been hitherto 1 
managed more modestly. These estates were given away, 
sold at a ridiculous figure, or even annexed to private estates 
by direct seizure.' All this happened without the slightest 
observation of legal etiquette. The crown lands thus fraudul¬ 
ently appropriated, together with the robbery of the Church 
estates, as far as these had not been lost again during the 
republican revolution, form the basis of the to-day princely 
domains of the English oligarchy.' The bourgeois capitalists 
favoured the operation with the view, among others, to pro¬ 
moting free trade in land, to extending the domain of modern 
agriculture on the large farm-system, and to increasing their 
supply of the free agricultural proletarians ready to hand. 
Besides, the new landed aristocracy was the natural ally of 
the new bankocracy, of the newly-hatched haute finance, and 
of the large manufacturers, then depending on protective 
duties The English bourgeoisie acted for its own interest 
quite as wisely as did the Swedish bourgeoisie who, reversing 
the process, hand in hand with their economic allies, the 
peasantry, helped the kings in the forcible resumption of the 
' Crown lands from the oligarchy. This happened since 1604 
under Charles X. and Charles XI. 

Communal property—always distinct from the State pro¬ 
perty just dealt with—was an old Teutonic institution which 
lived on under cover of feudalism. We have seen how the 

1 On the private moral oharaotar of this bourgeois hero, among other things: “ The 
large grant of lands in Ireland to Lady Orkney, in 1695, is a public instanoe of the 
king’s affection, and the lady’s influence . . . Lady Orkney’s endearing offices are 
supposed to have been—foeda labiorum ministers.” (In the Sloane Manuscript 
Collection, at the British Museum, No. 4224. The Manuscript is entitled: “ The 
eharakter and behaviour of King William, Sunderland, etc., as represented in Original 
Letters to the Duke of Shrewsbury, from Somers Halifax, Oxford, Secretary Vernon, 
etc.” It is full of onriosa.) 

* "The illegal alienation of the Grown Estates, partly by sale and partly by gift, ia 
a scandalous chapter in English history ... a gigantic fraud on the nation.” (F. 
W. Newman, Leotures on Political Eoonomy. London, 1851, pp. 129,190.) [For details 
as to how the present large landed proprietors of England came into their possessions 
ooe "Onr Old Ability. By Noblesse Oblige.”. London, 1879.-Ed.] 

1 Read, &?., E. Burlp’s Pamphlet on the ducal house of Bedford, whose offshoot 
was Lord John Russell, the “tomtit of liberalism." 
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forcible usurpation of this, generally accompanied by the turn¬ 
ing of arable into pasture land, begins at the end of the 15th 
*&nd extends into the 16th century. But, at that time, the pro¬ 
cess was carried on by means of individual acts of violence 
against which legislation, for a hundred and fifty years, fought 
in vain. The advance made by the 18th century shows 
itself in this, that the law itself becomes now the instrument 
of the theft of the people’s land, although the large fanners 
make use of their little independent methods as well 1 The 
parliamentary form of the robbery is that of Acts for enclosures 
, <#Commons, in other words, decrees by which the landlords 
grant themselves the people’s land as private property, decrees 
of expropriation of the people. Sir F. M. Eden refutes his own 
crafty special pleading, in which he tries to represent com¬ 
munal property as the private property of the great landlords 
who have taken the place of the feudal lords, when he, him¬ 
self, demands a “ general Act of Parliament for the enclosure of 
Commons,’’ (admitting thereby that a parliamentary coup d'Uat 
is necessary for its transformation into private property), and 
moreover calls on the legislature for the indemnification for the 
expropriated poor.’ 

Whilst the place of the independent yeoman was taken by 
tenants at will, small fanners on yearly leases, a servile rabble 
dependent on the pleasure of the landlords, the systematic 
robbery of the Communal lands helped especially, next to 
the theft of the State domains, to swell those large farms, that 
were called in the 18th century capital farms’ or mer¬ 
chant farms, 4 and to “ set free ” the agricultural population w 
proletarians for manufacturing industry. 

1 “ The fannen forbid cottager* to keep any living creature* beside* themielvei and 
children, under the pretence that if they keep any bea*t* or poultry, they will steal 
from the farmer*’ barn* for their support; they also *ay, keep the oottages poor and 
you will keep them industrious, Ac., but the real fact, I believe, is that the farmer* 
may have the whole right of oommon to themselves.” (A Political Inquiry into the 
ooneequences of enclosing Waste Lands. London, 1785, p. 75.) 

* Eden, L c. prefaoe. 

* “Capital Farms.” Two letters on t\ie Flour Trade nnd the Dearness of Corn, tty 
a person in business. London, 1787, pp. Ill, 20. 

* “Merchant Farms.” An Inquiry'into the present High Prioes of Provision* 

* London, 1707, p. 11. Note.—This excellent work, that was pubhahed anonymously, 

is by the Rev. Nathaniel Forster. , * , 
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The 18th century, however, did not yet recognise as fully as 
the 19th, the identity between national wealth and the poverty 
of the people. Hence the most vigorous polemic, in th 81 
economic literature of that time, on the “enclosure of 
commons.” From the mass of materials that lie before me, I 
give a few extracts that will throw a strong light on the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time. " In several parishes of Hertfordshire,” 
writes one indignant person, “ 24 farms, numbering on the 
average 50-150 acres, have been melted up into three farms.” 1 
“In Northamptonshire and Leicestershire the enclosure of 
common lands has taken place on a very large scale, and mpgt 
of the new lordships, resulting from the enclosure, have been 
turned into pasturage, in consequence of which many lordships 
have not now 50 acres ploughed yearly, in which 1500 were 
ploughed formerly. The ruins of former dwelling-houses, bams, 
stables, fcc.,” are the sole traces of the former inhabitants. “ An 
hundred houses and families have in some open field villages 
.... dwindled to eight or ten ... . The landholders in most 
parishes that have been enclosed only 15 or 20 years, are 
very few in comparison of the numbers who occupied them in 
their open-field state. It is no uncommon thing for 4 or 5 
wealthy graziers to engross a large enclosed lordship which 
was before in the hands of 20 or 30 farmers, and as many 
smaller tenants and proprietors. All these are hereby thrown 
out of their livings with their families and many other families 
who were chiefly employed and supported by them.” 1 It was 
not only the land that lay waste, but often land cultivated 
either in common or held under a definite rent paid to the 
community, that was annexed by the neighbouring landlords 
under pretext of enclosure. “ I have here in view enclosures 
of open fields and lands already improved. It is acknowledged 
by even the writers in defence of enclosures that these di¬ 
minished villages increase the monopolies of farms, raise the 
prices of provisions, and produce depopulation .... and even 
the enclosure of waste lands (as now carried on) bears hard on 

1 Thomei Wright: A ehort eddreee to the public on the monopoly of luge feme. 

1779, pp. 2, S. 

* Hot. Addington; Inquiry Into the reeione for or egeinet enclosing open Soldo. ‘ 
London, 17/2, pp. 37, *43 peeeim. 
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the poor, by depriving them of a part of their subsistence, and 
only goes towards increasing farms already too large. 1 “When,” 
r'says Or. Price, "this land gets into the hands of a few great 
farmers, the consequence must he that the little farmers" 
(earlier designated by him " a multitude of little proprietors 
and tenants, who maintain themselves and families by the 
produce of the ground they occupy by sheep kept on a common, 
by poultry, hogs, &c., and who therefore have little occasion to 
purchase any of the means of subsistence ") “ will be converted 
into a body of men who earn their subsistence by working for 
others, and who will be under a necessity of going to market 
for all they want .... There will, perhaps, be more labour, 
because there will be more compulsion to it ... . Towns and 
manufacturers will increase, because more will be driven to 
them in quest of places and employment. This is the way in 
which the engrossing of farms naturally operates. And this is 
the way in which, for many years, it has been actually 
operating in this kingdom. 1 He sums up the effect of the 
enclosures thus: " Upon the whole, the circumstances of the 
lower ranks of men are altered in almost every respect for the 
worse. From little occupiers of land, they are reduced to the 
state of day-labourers and hirelings; and, at the same time, their 
subsistence in that state has become more difficult” 1 In fact, 

2 Dr. R. Price, 1. o., ▼. iL v p. 155, Fonter, Addington, Kent, Prioe, and James 
Anderson, should be read and compared with the miserable prattle of Syoophant 
MacCulloch in his catalogue: The Literature of Politioal Economy, London, 1845. 
a Price, L c., p. 147. 

1 Price, 1. c., p, 159. We are reminded of ancient Borne. “ The rich had got posses¬ 
sion of the greater part of the undivided land. They trusted in the conditions of ths 
time, that these possessions would not be again taken from them, and bought, there¬ 
fore, some of the pieces of land lying near theirs, and belonging to the poor, with the 
acquiescence of their owners, and took some by foroe, so that they now were cultivat¬ 
ing widely extended domains, instead of isolated fields. Then they employed slaves 
in agriculture and cattle-breeding, because freemen would have been taken from 
labour for military service. The possession of slaves brought them great gain, 
inas much as these, on aooount of their immunity from military servioe, could freely 
multiply and have a multitude of ohildren. Thus the powerful men drew all wealth 
to themselves, and all the land swarmed with slaves. The Italians, on the other 
hand, were always decreasing in number, destroyed as they were by poverty, taxes, 
and military service. Even when times of peace came, they were doomed to complete 
inactivity, because ths rich were in possession of the soil, and used slaves instead of 
' free men in the tilling of it.” (Appiari: Civil Wars, I. 7.) This pas sag e refers to ths 
time before the Tsoinlaa rogations- Military service, whioh hastened to,so great an 
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usurpation of the common lands and the revolution in agricul¬ 
ture accompanying this, told so acutely on the agricultural 
labourers that, even according to Eden, between 1765 and 178(^ 
their wages began to fall below the minimum, and to be sup¬ 
plemented by official poor-law relief. Their wages, he says 
“were not more than enough for the absolute necessaries of 
life." 

Let us hear for a moment a defender of enclosures and an 
opponent of Dr. Price. “Nor is it a consequence that there 
must be depopulation, because men are not seen wasting then- 
labour in the open field .... If, by converting the little 
farmers into a body of men who must work for others, mtSre 
labour is produced, it is an advantage which the nation ” (to 
which, of course, the “ converted” ones do not belong) “should 
wish for ... . the produce being greater when their joint 
labours are employed on one farm, there will be a surplus for 
manufactures, and by this means manufactures, one of the 
mines of the nation, will increase, in proportion to the quantity 
of com produced.” 1 

The stoical peace of min d with which the political economist 
regards the most shameless violation of the “sacred rights of 
property ” and the grossest acts of violence to persons, as soon 
as they are necessary to lay the foundations of the capitalistic 
mode of production, is shown by Sir. F. M. Eden, philanthro¬ 
pist and tory, to boot. The whole series of thefts, outrages, and 
popular misery, that accompanied the forcible expropriation of 
the people, from the last third of the 15th to the end of the 
18th century, lead him merely to the comfortable conclusion; 
“ The due proportion between arable land and pasture had to 
be established. During the whole of the 14th and the greater 
part of the 15th century, there was one acre of pasture to 2, 


extent the rain of the Romeo plebeian*, wee also the chief meant by whioh, ei in a 
forcing-home, Charlemagne brought about the tranaformation of free German 
peasants into serfi and bondsmen. 

1 An Inquiry into the Connection between the Preeent Prioea of Provieione, Ao.,p. 
124, 129. To the like efleot, but with an. oppoeite tendency : “ Working-men are 
driven from their oottagee and forced into the town* to *eek for employment; but 
then a larger •. orpin* i* obtained, and thu*cental i* augmented." (The Peril* of the 
Nation, 2nd ed. Lofdon. 1843, p. 14.) 
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3, and even 4 of arable land. About the middle of the 16tb 
century the proportion was changed to 2 acres of pasture to 2, 
later on, of 2 acres of pasture to one of arable, until at last the 
r just proportion of 3 acres of pasture to one of arable land was 
attained.” 

In tho 19th century, the very memory of the connexion 
between the agricultural labourer and the communal property 
had, of course, vanished. To say nothing of more recent times, 
have the agricultural population received a farthing of com¬ 
pensation for the 3,511,770 acres of common land which between 
1801 and 1831 were stolen from them and by parliamentary 
i d&dces presented to the landlords by the landlords ? 

The last process of wholesale expropriation of the agricul¬ 
tural population from the soil is, finally, the so-called clearing 
of estates, i.e., the sweeping men off them. All the English 
methods hitherto considered culminated in "clearing.” As 
we saw in the picture of modem conditions given in a former 
chapter, where there are no more independent peasants to get 
rid of, the “ clearing ” of cottages begins; so that the agricul¬ 
tural labourers do not find on the soil cultivated by them even 
the spot necessary for their own housing. But what " clearing 
of estates ” really and properly signifies, we learn only in tho 
promised land of modem romance, the Highlands of Scotland. 
There the process is distinguished by its systematic character, 
by the magnitude of the scale on which it is carried out at one 
blow (in Ireland landlords have gone to the length of sweeping 
away several villages at once; in Scotland areas as large as 
German principalities are dealt with), finally by the peculiar 
form of property, under which the embezzled lands were 
held. 

The Highland Celts were organised in dans, each of which 
was the owner of the land on which it was settled. The 
representative of the dan, its chief or "great man,” was only 
the titular owner of this property, just as the Queen of England 
is the titular owner of all the national soil When the English 
government succeeded in suppressing the intestine wars of 
these “great men,” and their constant incursions into the 
. Lowland plains, the chiefs of the clans by no means gave up 
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tbeir time-honoured trade as robbers; they only changed its 
form. On their own authority they transformed their nominal 
right into a right of private property, and as this brought, 
them into collision with their clansmen, resolved to drive them 
out by open force. “ A king of England might as well nl»im 
to drive his subjects into the sea," says Professor Newman. 
This revolution, which began in Scotland after the last rising 
of the followers of the Pretender, can be followed through its 
first phases in the writings of Sir James Steuart* and James 
Anderson.' In the 18th century the hunted-out Gaels were 
forbidden to emigrate from the country, with a view to 
driving them by force to Glasgow and other manufacturing 
towns. 4 As an example of the method ' obtaining in the 19 th 
century, the "clearing” made by the Duchess of Sutherland 

1 L «., p. 132. 

* Steuartsays: "If you compare the rent of these lands ” (he erroneously inoludee 
In this eoonomio category the tribute of the taekmen to the dan-chief) “ with the 
extent, it appears very small If you compare it with the numbers fed upon the farm, 
you will find that an estate in the Highlands maintains, perhaps, ten times as many 
people as another of the same value in a good and {fertile province.” (I 0 ., vol 1, 
eh. xvL, p. 1(H.) 

* James Anderson: Observations on tile means of exoiting a spirit of National 
Industry, &o. Edinburgh, 1777. 

4 In 1860 the people expropriated by force were exported to Canada under false 
pretences. Some fled to the mountains and neighbouring islands. They were followed 
by the polioe, came to blows with them and escaped. 

•“In the Highlands of Scotland,” says Buchanan, the commentator on Adam 
Smith, 1814, “ the ancient state of property is daily subverted .... The landlord, 
without regard to the hereditary tenant (a category used in error here), now offers 
his land to the highest bidder, who, if he is an improver, instantly adopts a new 
system of cultivation. The land, formerly overspread with small tenants or labourers, 
was peopled in proportion to its produce, but under the new system of improved 
cultivation and increased rents, the largest possible produce Is obtained at the least 
possible expense : and the useless hands being, with this view, removed, the popula¬ 
tion is reduced, not to what the land will maintain, but to what it will employ. The 
dispossessed tenants either seek a subsistence in the neighbouring towns,” Ac. (David 
Buchanan; Observations on, Ac., A. Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Edinburgh, 1814, 
vol iv., p. 144.) “ The Sootch grandees dispossessed families as they would grub up 
coppice-wood, and they treated villages and their people as Indians harassed with 
wild beasts do, in their vengeance, a jungle with tigers .... Man is bartered for a 
fleeoe or a oaroase of mutton, nay, held cheaper .... Why, how much worse is it than 
the intention of the Moguls, who, when they had broken into the northern provinces 
of China, proposed in oouncil to exterminate the inhabitants, and convert the land 
Into pasture. This proposal many Highland proprietors have effected in their owa 
eountry against teeir own countrymen.” (Georg#) Ensor: An inquiry ooooernidg tar 
population of nations. • JiOnd., 1818, pp. 215, 216.) 
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'will suffice here. This person, well instructed in economy, 
resolved, on entering upon her government, to effect a radical 
' core, and to turn the whole country, whose population had 
already been, by earlier processes of the like kind, reduced to 
15,000, into a sheep-walk. From 1814 to 1820 these 15,000 
inhabitants, about 3000 families, were systematically hunted 
and rooted out. All their villages were destroyed and burnt, 
all their fields turned into pasturage. British soldiers en¬ 
forced this eviction, and came to blows with the inhabi¬ 
tants. One old woman was burnt to death in the dames of 
•fee hut, which she refused to leave. Thus this fine lady 
appropriated 794,000 acres of land that had from time im¬ 
memorial belonged to the clan. She assigned to the expelled 
inhabitants about 6000 acres on the sea-shore—2 acres per 
family. The 6000 acres had until this time lain waste, and 
brought in no income to their owners. The Duchess, in the 
nobility of ber heart, actually went so far as to let these at an 
average rent of 2s. 6<L per acre to the clansmen, who for 
centuries had shed their blood for her family. The whole of 
the stolen clan-land she divided into 29 great sheep farms, each 
inhabited by a single family, for the most part imported 
English farm-servants. In the year 1835 the 15,000 Gaels 
were already replaced by 131,000 sheep. The remnant of the 
aborigines flung on the sea-shore, tried to live by catching fish. 
They became amphibious and lived, as an English author 
says, half on land and half on water, and withal-only half on 
both. 1 

But the brave Gaels must expiate yet more bitterly their 
idolatry, romantic and of the mountains, for the “ great men * 
of the dan. The smell of their fish rose to the noses of the 
great men. They scented some profit in it, and let the sea- 

1 When the preeentDncheei of Sutherland entertained Mrs. BeeoherStowe,anthortse 
of “Unde Tom’* Cabin,” with great magnlfloenee in London, to show her sympathy 
tor the negro alares of the American repubHo—a sympathy that ehe prudently forgot, 
with her fellow-ariitoerati, during the oiril war, In which eeery "noble” English 
heartbeat fdr the slave-owner—I gave la the " New York Tribune " the faete about 
the Sutherland slaves. (Epitomised in part by Carey in The Blare Trade. London, 
1863, p. 802, 808.) lly article wet reprinted in a Seoteh newspaper, and led to a 
pretty polemic between the latter and the ayeopbants of the'Snthariaads, 
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whore to the great fishmongers of London. For the second 
time the Gaels were hunted oat. 1 * 

But, finally, part of the sheep-walks are turned into deer 
preserves. Every one knows that there are no real forests 
in England. The deer in the parks of the great are demurely 
domestic cattle, fet as London aldermen. Scotland is there¬ 
fore the last refuge of the “ noble passion.” “ In the High¬ 
lands,” says Somers in 1848, “ new forests are springing up 
• like mushrooms. Here, on one side of Gaick, you have the new 
forest of Glenfeshie; and there on the other you have tjp 
new forest of Ardverikie. In the same line you have the 
Black Mount, an immense waste also recently erected. From 
east to west—from the neighbourhood of Aberdeen to the 
crags of Oban—you have now a continuous line of forests; 
while in other parts of the Highlands there are the new forests 
of Loch Archaig, Glengarry, Glenmoriston, fee. Sheep were 
introduced into glens which had been the seats of communities 
of arnall farmers; and the latter were driven to seek sub¬ 
sistence on coarser and more sterile tracks of soil. Now deer 
are supplanting sheep j and these are once more dispossessing 
the small tenants, who will necessarily be driven down upon 
still coarser land and to more grinding penury. Deer forests' 
and the people cannot co-exist One or other of the two must 
yield. Let the forests be increased in number and extent 
during the next quarter of a century, as they have been in the 

last, and the Gaels will perish from their native soil. . .This 

movement among the Highland proprietors is with some a 
matter of ambition . . . with some love of sport • • ■ 
while others, of a more practical cast, follow the trade in deer 
with an eye solely to profit For it is a fact, that a mountain 
range laid out in forest is, in many cases, more profitable to 
the proprietor than when let as a sheep walk. ... ® 


«Intowrttog Ufe on thJ* fob trade to M to 1*™*®**“* 
Portfolio, new loiieo.— Nomou W. Senior, to to porthnmo n. work, 
tom. “the proceeding, in Bntterlondriir. oneof tbo met beneleent dleorinp nnoo 

the memory (L 0.) ' ,_1' m 

> The deer-toofinof Scotland .onto not oragtotm. ”**■*”»^ 
end then th. door drired to, the coked hilb, ond than H i. onltod * deer fowot Hot 
•tee tiaber-p&nttng end reel forert culture. 
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huntsman who wants a deer-forest limits his offers by no other 
t calculation than the extent of his purse. . . . Sufferings 
have been inflicted in the Higlands scarcely less severe than 
those occasioned by the policy of the Norman kings. Deer 
have received extended ranges, while men have been hunted 
within a narrower and still narrower circle. . . . One 
after one the liberties of the people have been cloven down. 

. . . And the oppressions are daily on the increase. . . . 
The clearance and dispersion of the people is pursued by the. 

C tprietors as a settled principle, as an agricultural necessity, 
t as trees and brushwood are cleared from the wastes of 
America or Australia; and the operation goes on in a quiet, 
business-like way, &C .” 1 

1 Robert Somers: Letters from the Highlands: or the Famine of 1847. London 
1848, pp. 12-28 passim. These letters originally appeared in the “Times.” The Eng¬ 
lish economists of oourse explained the famine of the Gaels In 1847, by their over¬ 
population. At all events, they "were pressing on their food-supply.” The 
"olearing of estates," or as it is called in Germany “ Bauemlegen,” occurred in 
Germany especially after the 90 years 1 war, and led to peasant-revolts as late as 1790 
in Eursachsen. It obtained especially in East Germany. In most of the Prussian 
provinces, Frederick II. for the first time secured right of property for the peasants. 
After the oonquest of Silesia he foroed the landlords to rebuild the huts, barns, eto., 
and to provide the peasants with cattle and implements. He wanted soldiers for his 
army and tax-payers for his treasury. For the rest, the pleasant life that the pea¬ 
sant led under Frederick’s system of finance and hodge-podge rule of despotism, 
bureaucracy and feudalism, may be seen from the following quotation from his ad¬ 
mirer, Mirabeau : “ Le lin fait done une des grandes richessee du cultivates dans le 
Nord de l'Allemagne. Halheureusement pour l’eepdce humaine, ce n’est qu’une res- 
•ouroe oontre la miabre et non un moyen de bien-Atre. Lee impfita directs, les oorvbee, 
lee servitudes de tout genre, borasent le cultivates allemand, qui paie encore dee 
impftta indirect# dans tout ce qu’il achAte. . . . et pour eomble de mine, il n’ose pas 
vendre see productions ofi et oommeil le vent; il n’oee pas aeheter oe dont il a besoin 
aux marehands qui pourraient le lui livrer au meilleur prix. Toutes oes causes le 
ruinent insensiblement, et il ee trouverait hors d’Atat de payer les impfits directs i 
l’bcheance sans la fllerie; elle lui offre une ressouroe, en occupant utilement sa femme, 
see enfant#, see servants, ses valets, et lui-mAme; maia quelle pbnible vie, mftne 
aidbe de ee seoours. En btb, il travaille oomme un forgat au labourage et A la rfcolte; 
il se oouche i 9 heures et se live A deux, pour suffire aux travanx ; en hiver 11 devrait * 
reparer ses forces par un plus grand repos; mail il manquera de grains pour le pain 
et lee semaillee, s’il se dbfait des denrbes qu’il fandrait vendre pour payer lee impftts. 

Il faut dono filer pour supplier i ce vide. . . . il faut y apporter la plus grande 
asaiduitb. Aussi le paysan se oouohe-t-il en hiver A minuit, une heure, et se live A 
cinq ou six ; era bien il se oouche A nfcuf, et se lAve A deux, et cels tout let jours de la 
vie si oe n’eet le dimanche. Ces excAs de veille et de travail usent la nature humaine, 
et de U vient qu* hommes et femmes vieillissent beaucoup plf>t6t dans lea campagnee 
qua dans lee villea. (Mirabeau, 1. c. t. IIL, pp. 212sqq.) , • 

Note to the seoond edition. In April 1866,18 years after the publication of the wevk 
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* The spoliation of the ohureh’a property, the fraudulent alien¬ 
ation of the State domains, the robbery of the common lands, 
the usurpation of feudal and clan property, and its transform** 
tion into modern private property under circumstances of reck¬ 
less terrorism, were just so many idyllic methods of primitive 
accumulation. They conquered the field for capitalistic agri¬ 
culture, made the soil part and parcel of capital, and created for 
the town industries the necessary supply of a “ free ” and out¬ 
lawed proletariat 


•T Robert Soman quoted above, Professor Loose Levi gave a lecture before the SoeWr 
of Arte on the tnniformatioa of aheap walk* into deer-foreet, in which he deplete 
the adranoe in the denotation of the Soottiih Highlands, He says, with othei thing!: 
“Depopulation and tnuufonnatioa into aheep-walke wan the moat convenient meane 
for getting an income without expenditure ... A deer foreet in plaee of a cheep* 
walk wet a oommon change in the Highland!. The landownera turned out the cheep 
aa they once turned out the men from their aatatae, and welcomed the new tenanta 
—the wild beaoto and the feathered birds. . . . One can walk from the Bari of 
Dalhonaie’c eatatee in Forfarehire to John o’ Groata, without ever leaving foreet < 
... In many of there wooda the fox, the wild eat, the marten, the poleoat, the 
•easel and the Alpine hare are common; whilat the rabbit, the aquirrel and the rat 
have lately made their way into the country. Immenae traota of land, much of 
which it described in the atatiatical account of Soot land aa having a paaturage in 
riohneaa and extent of very anperior deacrlption, are thua ahnt out from all cultiva¬ 
tion and improvment, and are aolely devoted to the aport of a few pereoni for a very 
brief period of the year.” The London Economist of June 2,1866, aaya, “ Amongat 
the itema of newa in a Scotch paper of last weak, we read. . . ‘ One of the finest 
cheep farma in Sutherlandahire, for whioharentof £l,200a year waa recently offered, 
on the expiry of the exiating leaae thia year, ia to be converted into a deer foreet. ’ 
Hen we aee the modern inatinota of feudaliam. . . . operating pretty much at they 
did when the Norman Conqueror. . . . deatroyed 36 villagea to create the New 
Foreet. . . . Two milhona of cores. . . . totally laid waste, embraoing within their 
ana acme of the moat fertile lands of Scotland. The natural grata of Glen Tilt waa 
among the moat nutritive in the county of Perth. The deer forest of Ben Aulder 
waa by far the the beet gracing ground in the wide district of Badenoch; a part 
of the Black Mount forest waa the best pasture for black-faced sheep in Scotland. 
Some idea of the ground laid waste for purely sporting pnrpoeea in Scotland may be 
termed from the fact that it embraced an area larger than the whole county of Perth. 
The rpsouroee of the forest of Ben Aulder might give some idea of the loae sustained 
from the foroed desolations. The ground would pasture 16,000 sheep, and ae it waa 
not more than one-thirtieth part of the old forest ground in Scotland. ... it might 
ka.,. . . All that fenet land is as totally unproductive. ... It might thua aa wall 
have been submerged under the waters of the German Ocean.. .. Such extemporised 
wildernesses or deserts ought to be put down by the decided interference of the 
Legislature. * 
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CHAPTER XXVUL 

i 

BLOODY LEGISLATION AGAINST THE EXPROPRIATED, FROM TBI 
END OF THE 15TH CENTURY. FORCING DOWN OF WAGES 
BY ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 

The proletariat created by the breaking up of the bands of 
fendal retainers and by the forcible expropriation of the people 
from the soil, this “ free * proletariat could not possibly be 
absorbed by the nascent manufactures as fast as it was thrown 
d}Jon the world. On the other hand, these men, suddenly 
dragged from their wonted mode of life, could not as suddenly 
adapt themselves to the discipline of their new condition 
They were turned en matte into beggars, robbers, vaga¬ 
bonds, partly from inclination, in most cases from stress of cir¬ 
cumstances. Hence at the end of the 15th and during the 
whole of the 16th century, throughout Western Europe a bloody 
legislation against vagabondage. The fathers of the present 
working-class were chastised for their enforced transforma¬ 
tion into vagabonds and paupers. Legislation treated them 
as “voluntary” criminals, and assumed that it depended on their 
own goodwill to go on working under the old conditions that 
no longer existed. 

In England this legislation began under Henry V1L 
Henry Till. 1530: Beggars old and unable to work receive 
a beggar’s licence. On the other hand, whipping and imprison¬ 
ment for sturdy vagabonds. They are to be tied to the cart- 
tail and whipped until the blood streams from their bodies, 
then to swear an oath to go back to their birthplace or to 
where they have lived the last three years and to “ put them¬ 
selves to labour." What grim irony! In 27 Henry VIIL 
the former Btatute is repeated, but strengthened with new 
clauses. For the second arrest for vagabondage the whipping 
is to be repeated and half the ear sliced off; but for the third 
relapse the offender is to be .executed as a hardened criminal 
and enemy of the common weal 
Edward TL: A statute Of the first year of ,his reign, 1547, 
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crdaiss that if anyone refuses to work, he shall be condemned 
as a slave to the person who has denounced him as an idler. 
The master shall feed his slave on bread and water, weak broth* 
and such refuse meat as he thinks fit. He has the right to 
force him to do any work, no matter how disgusting, with whip 
and chains. If the slave is absent a fortnight, he is condemned 
to slavery for life and is to be branded on forehead or back 
with the letter S; if he runs away thrice, he is to be executed 
as a felon. The master can sell him, bequeath him, let him out 
on hire as a slave, just as any other personal chattel or cattle. 
If the slaves attempt anything against the masters, they arp 
also to be executed. Justices of the peace, on information, are 
to hunt the rascals down. If it happens that a vagabond has 
been idling about for three days, he is to be taken to his birth* 
place, branded with a redhot iron with the letter V on the 
breast and be set to work, in chains, in the streets or at some 
other labour. If the vagabond gives a false birthplace, he is 
then to become the slave for life of this plaoe, of its inhabitants, 
or its corporation, and to be branded with an S. All persons 
have the right to take away the children of the vagabonds 
and to keep them as apprentices, the young men until the 24th 
year, the girls until the 20th. If they run away, they are to 
become up to this age the slaves of their masters, who can put 
them in irons, whip them, Sec., if they like. Every master may 
put an iron ring round the neck, arms or legs of his slave, by 
which to know him more easily and to be more certain of him. 1 * * 4 
The last part of this statute provides, that certain poor people 
may be employed by a place or by persons, who are willing to 
give them food and drink and to find them work. This kind 
of parish-slaves was kept up in England until far into the 19th 
century under the name of H roundsmen.” 

Elisabeth, 1572: Unlicensed beggars above 14 years of age 
are to be severely flogged and branded on the left ear unless 
some one will take them into service for two years; in case of a 

1 n* satin* of tb* Bust os Tmde, sto., ltTO, rnjy “ In til. r*p> at Sdwsrd VL 

'IsdMd ths IngUih mm to haw m, is good <*nurt, about utoouagiaf munhotans 

M » •mplojtng’thepoor. This *• ltsra fnm * nmsrksbls itstats whi.h in dm:. 

4 Th»i >11 tfgnnk .fid bs bmulsd, ka.'“ L «.> *. S. 
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repetition of the offence, if they are over 18, they ate to be 
executed, unless some one will take them into service tor two 
r Jrears; but for the third offence they are to be executed without 
mercy as felons. Similar statutes: 18 Elizabeth, c. 13, and 
another of 1597. 

James 1: Any one wandering about and begging is declared 
a rogue and a vagabond. Justices of the peace in petty sessions 
are authorised to have them publicly whipped and for the first 
offence to imprison them for 6 months, for the second for 2 
years. Whilst in prison they are to be whipped as much and 
„ aa»fften as the justices of the peace think fit . . . Incorrigible 
and dangerous rogues are to be branded with an R on the left 
shoulder and set to hard labour, and if they are caught begging 
again, to be executed without mercy. These statutes, legally 
binding until the beginning of the 18th century, were only re¬ 
pealed by 12 Ann, c. 23. 

1 ThomM Mon *yi In hi* Utopia; “Therefore that on covetous and nnaatiabl* 
oormanonto and very plage of hi* native con trey mays oompasse aboute and incloe* 
many thousand aken of grounde together within one pale or hedge, the husbandmen 
be thrn*t owte of their owne, or el* either by ooneyne and frande, or by violent op- 
preasion they be put beaydee it, or by wrong* and iniurie* thei be *o weried that they 
be compelled to sell all; by one meases, th erf ore, or by other, either by hooke or 
smoke they must* needea departs awaye, poor*, aelye, wretched suules, men, women, 
husband*, wine*, fatherless* children, widow**, wofnll mother* with their yong* 
babes, and thoir whole household imal in aubstanoe, and much* in numbre, a* ha*- 
bandrye requireth many handea. Awaye thei trudge, I say, owte of their knowea 
accustomed houses, fyndynge no place to rests in. All their housholde atufle, which 
is very tittle woorthe, though* it might well abide the aale; yet beeynge sodainely 
throat* owte, they be constrayned to sell It for a thing of nought. And when they 
haue wandered abrade tyU that be spent, what can they then els doe bst steals, and then 
iustly pardy be hanged, or ela go about beggyng. And yet then also they be oasts in 
prison as vagaboundes, because they go about* and works not; whom no man wyl set 
a works though thei nener so willy ugly profre themselues therto.” Of these poor 
fugitives of whom Thomas More says that they were forced to thieve, " 7200 great and 
petty thieves were put to death,” in the reign of Henry VU1. (Hollinshed, descrip¬ 
tion of England, Vol. 1., p, 186.) In Elisabeth's time, ” rogues were trussed up apace, 
and that there was not one year commonly wherein three or four hundred were not 
devoured and eaten up by the gallows*.” (Strype’s Annals of the Reformation 
and Establishment of Religion, and other Various Occurrences in the Ohureh of Eng¬ 
land during Queen Elisabeth's Happy Reign. Second ed., 1726, Vol. 2.) 
to this same Strypa, in Somersetshire, in one year, 40 persons were executed, 36 rob¬ 
bers burnt in the hand, 87 whipped, and 183 discharged as “ incorrigible vagabonds.” 
Nevertheless, ho is of opinion that this largenumber of prisoners does not eomprise even 
a fifth of the actual c rimin a l s , thanks to,the negligence of the Justices said the ]1 *n 
scaapassion of th* people; and the other counties of England wen not bettor off ha 

this respect than Somersetshire, while some wore oven worse. *' 

« 
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Similar laws in France, where bj the middle of the 17th 
century a kingdom of vagabonds (truands) was established 
in Paris. Sven at the beginning of Louis XVL’s reign (Ordi¬ 
nance of July 13th, 1777) every man in good health from 16 
to 60 years of age, if without means of subsistence and not 
practising a trade, is to be sent to the galleys. Of the same 
nature are the statute of Charles Y. for the Netherlands 
(October, 1637), the first edict of the States and Towns of 
Holland (March 10, 1614), the "Plakaat" of the United 
Provinces (June 26,1649), &c. 

Thus were the agricultural people, first forcibly expropriate 
from the soil, driven from their homes, turned into vagabonds, 
and then whipped, branded, tortured by laws grotesquely 
terrible, into the discipline necessary for the wage system. 

It is not enough that the conditions of labour are concen¬ 
trated in a mass, in the shape of capital, at the one pole of 
society, while at the other are grouped masses of men, who 
have nothing to sell but their labour-power. Neither is it 
enough that they are compelled to sell it voluntarily. The 
advance of capitalist production developes a working-class, 
which by education, tradition, habit, looks upon the conditions 
of that mode of production as self-evident laws of nature. The 
organization of the capitalist process of production, once fully 
developed, breaks down all resistance. The constant generation 
of a relative surplus-population keeps the law of supply and 
demand of labour, and therefore keeps wages, in a rut that 
corresponds with the wants of capital. The dull compulsion 
of economic relations completes the subjection of the labourer 
to the capitalist. Direct force, outside economic conditions, is 
of course still used, but only exceptionally. In the ordinary 
run of thing s, the labourer can be left to the “natural laws of 
production,” to his dependence on capital, a dependence 
springing from, and guaranteed in perpetuity by, the conditions 
of production themselves. It is otherwise during the historic 
genesis of capitalist production. The bourgeoisie, at its rise, 
wants and uses the power of the state to “ regulate * wages, iu, 
to force them within the limits- suitable for surplus-value • 
making, to lengthen the working-day and to keep the labourer 
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limaelf in the normal degree of dependence. This is an essen¬ 
tial element of the so-called primitive ac cum ulation. 

The class of wage-labourers, which arose in the latter half of 
the 14th century, formed then and in the following century 
inly a very small part of the population, well protected in its 
position by the independent peasant proprietary in the country 
tnd the guild-organization in the town. In country and town 
master rad workmen stood dose together socially. The subor- 
iination of labour to capital was only formal— ue., the mods 
if production itself had as yet no specific capitalistic 
dteracter. Variable capital preponderated greatly over con* 
ttant The demand for wage-labour grew, therefore, rapidly 
vith every accumulation of capital, whilst the supply of wage- 
labour followed but slowly. A large part of the national pro¬ 
duct, changed later into a fund of capitalist accumulation, then 
■till entered into the consumption fund of the labourer. 

Legislation on wage-labour, (from the first, aimed at the ex¬ 
ploitation of the labourer and, as it advanced, always equally 
hostile to him), 1 ia started in England by the Statute of 
Labourers, of Edward III, 1349. The ordinance of 1350 in 
France, Issued in the name of King John, corresponds with it 
English and French legislation run parallel and are identical 
in purport So far as the labour-statutes aim at compulsory 
extension of the working-day, I do not return to them, as this 
point was treated earlier (Chap. X., Section 5). 

The Statute of Labourers was passed at the urgent instance 
of the House of Commons. A Tory says naively: “ Formerly 
the poor demanded such high wages as to threaten industry 
and wealth. Next, their wages are so low as to threaten in¬ 
dustry and wealth equally and perhaps more, but in another 
way.”' A tariff of wages was fixed by law for town and oountry, 
for piece-work and day-work. The agricultural labourers were 
to hire themselves out by the year, the town ones * in open 

1 “ Wheaerar th* lafUUtnra attempt* to regulate th* differ***** bttiw master* 
and their workmen, tta oouueQorf are ebreys th* master*," aajn i. Smith. “ L’eeprit 
das Iris, e’est la propridtd," «*ja Lingaet. 

■ "Sophisms o( free Trade.” By v* Barrister. Load., I860, p. M. Ha add* 
*<sa!iftl«i*ljr: “We were ready eaoogh to Interim far th* employer, tea nothin* 
a«w ha den* for th* employed?" 
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market." It was forbidden, nnder pun of mprieoTUDent, topoj 
higher wages than those fixed by the statute, but the tMng of 
higher wages was more severely punished than the giving* 
them. [So also in Sections 18 and 19 of the Statute of 
Apprentices of Elisabeth, ten days’ imprisonment is decreed 
for him that pays the higher wages, but twenty-one days for 
him that receives them.] A statute of 1360 increased the 
penalties and authorised the masters to extort labour at the 
legal rate of wages by corporal punishment All combinations, 
contracts, oaths, &c, by which masons and carpenters recipro¬ 
cally bound themselves, were declared null and void. Coalityyi 
of the labourers is treated as a heinous crime from the 14th 
century to 1825, the year of the repeal of the laws against 
Trades' Unions The spirit of the Statute of Labourers of 1349 
and of its offshoots, comes out clearly in the fact that in¬ 
deed a maximum of wages is dictated by the State, but on no 
account a minimum. 

In the 16th century, the condition of the labourers had, as 
we know, become much worse. The money wage rose, but not 
in proportion to the depreciation of money and the correspond¬ 
ing rise in the prices of commodities. Wages, therefore, in 
reality fell Nevertheless, the laws for keeping them down 
remained in force, together with the ear-dipping and branding 
of those “ whom no one was willing to take into service." By 
the Statute of Apprentices 5 Elizabeth, a 3, the justices of the 
peace were empowered to fix certain wages and to modify them 
according to the time of the year and the price of commodities. 
James L extended these regulations of labour also to weavers, 
spinners, and all possible categories of workers . 1 George IL 

1 From a olaow of Statute 3 James L, a 6, we we that oertain cloth-makers took 
npon the rmal ree to dictate, in their capacity of joetiow of the peaoe, the official tariff 
of wages in their own shops. In Germany, wpeciallj after the Thirty Yean 1 
War, statutes for keeping down wegea ware general. “The want of servants and 
labourer! waa eery troublesome to the landed proprietor! in the depopulated districts. 
All rilUfem were forbidden to let rooms to single men and women; all the latter 
were to be reported to the anthoritiei and cast Into prison if they were unwilling te 
become servants, even if they were employed at any other work, inch ss sowing seeds 
for the peasants at a daily wage, or even baying and selling oorn,« (Imperial pri¬ 
vileges and summons for Silesia, I., 25.) For> whole oentury in the decrees of the 
small German potentates a bitter ory goes np again and again about the wicked and ' 

apartment rabble that will not reconcile itself to its hard lot, will not be content 
* • 
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extended the laws against coalitions of labourers to m&nufao- 
tures. In the manufacturing period par excellence, the capi- 
0 talist mode of production had becomesufficiently strong to render 
legal regulation of wages as impracticable as it was unneces¬ 
sary ; but the ruling classes were unwilling in case of necessity 
to be without the weapons of the old arsenal. Still, 8 George 
II. forbade a higher day’s wage than 2s. 7i<i for journeymen 
tailors in and around London, except in cases of general 
mourning; still, 13 George 1IL, c. 68, gave the regulation of 
the wages of silk-weavers to the justices of the peace; still, 

, irfi706, it required two judgments of the higher courts to de¬ 
cide, whether the mandates of justices of the peace as to wages 
held good also for non-agricultural labourers; still, in 1799, an 
act of Parliament ordered that the wages of the Scotch miners 
should continue to be regulated by a statute of Elizabeth and 
two Scotch acts of 1661 and 1671. How completely in the 
meantime circumstances had changed, is proved by an occur¬ 
rence unheard-of before in the English Lower House. In that 
place, where for more than 400 years laws had been made for 
the maximum, beyond which wages absolutely must not rise, 
Whitbread in 1796 proposed a legal minimum wage for agri¬ 
cultural labourers. Pitt opposed this, but confessed that the 
“ condition of the poor was cruel.” Finally, in 1813, the laws 
for the regulation of wages were repealed. They were an 
absurd anomaly, since the capitalist regulated his factory by 
his private legislation, and could by the poor-rates make up 
the wage of the agricultural labourer to the indispensable 
minimum. The provisions of the labour statutes as to con¬ 
tracts between master and workman, as to giving notice and 
the like, which only allow of a civil action against the contract- 
breaking master, but on the contrary permit a criminal action 
against the contract-breaking workman, are to this hour (1873) 
in full force. The barbarous laws against Tradee* Unions fell in 

with the legal wage; the ludiridual landed proprietor* are forbidden to pay more 
than the State had fixed by e tariff, dad yet the oonditione of eerrloo won at timee 
better after the war than 100 yean later; the farm aerranta of Silesia had, in ISIS, 

, meat'twiea a week, whilst seen in our.fcentory, dietriote are known where they hneo 
H only three rimes a year. Further, wagee after the war were higher than in the 
fellewing century.’’ (0. Freitag.) 
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1825 before the threatening bearing of the proletariat. Despite 
this, they fell only in part. Certain beautiful fragments of 
the old statute vanished only in 1859. Finally, the act of Par* , 
liament of June 29,1871, made a pretence of removing the last 
traces of this elass of legislation by legal recognition of Trades 
Unions. But an act of Parliament of the same date (an act 
to amend the criminal law relating to violence, threats, and 
molestation), re-established, in point of fact, the former state of 
things in a new shape. By this Parliamentary escamotage the 
means which the labourers could use in a strike or lock-out 
were withdrawn from the laws common to all citizens, g,pd 
placed under exceptional penal legislation, the interpretation 
of which fell to the masters themselves in their capacity as 
justices of the peace. Two years earlier, the same House of 
Commons and the same Mr. Gladstone in the well-known 
straightforward fashion brought in a bill for the abolition of 
all exceptional penal legislation against the working-class. But 
this was never allowed to go beyond the second reading, and 
the matter was thus protracted until at last the “ great Liberal 
party,” by an alliance with the Tories, found courage to turn 
against the very proletariat that had carried it into power. 
Not content with this treachery, the “great Liberal party” 
allowed the English judges, ever complaisant in the service of 
the ruling classes, to dig up again the earlier laws against 
" conspiracy,” and to apply them to coalitions of labourers. 
We see that only against its will and under the pressure of the 
masses did the English Parliament give up the laws against 
Strikes and Trades’ Unions, after it had itself, for 500 years, 
held, with shameless egoism, the position of a permanent Trades' 
Union of the capitalists against the labourers. 

During the very first storms of the revolution, the French 
bourgeoisie dared to take away from the workers the right of 
association but just acquired. By a decree of June 14,1791, 
they declared all coalition of the workers as “an attempt against 
liberty and the declaration of the rights of man,” punishable by 
a fine of 600 livTes, together with deprivation of the rights of an 
active citiaen for one year. 1 Thislaw which, by means of State 

1 Artioli I. of tb i/low rum: “ V anfiontioiement do touts eopdoo do oorporotiooo 
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compulsion, confined the struggle between capital and labour 
within limits comfortable for capital, has outlived revolutions 
, Vnd changes of dynasties. Even the Reign of Terror left it un¬ 
touched. It was but quite recently struck out of the Penal Code. 
Nothing is more characteristic than the pretext for this bourgeois 
coup d’dtat “ Granting,” says Chapelier, the reporter of the 
Select Committee on this law, “ that wages ought to be a little 
higher than they are, . . . that they ought to be high enough 
for him that receives them, to be free from that state of abso¬ 
lute dependence due to the want of the necessaries of life, and 
Wpch is almost that of slavery,” yet the workers must not 
be allowed to come to any understanding about their own in¬ 
terests, nor to act in common and thereby lessen their “ abso¬ 
lute dependence, which is almost that of slavery;" because, 
forsooth, in doing this they injure “ the freedom of their ci- 
devant masters, the present entrepreneurs,” and because a 
coalition against the despotism of the quondam masters of the 
corporations is—guess what!—is a restoration of the corpora¬ 
tions abolished by the French constitution. 1 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

GENESIS OF THE CAPITALIST FARMER. 

Now that we have considered the forcible creation of a class of 
outlawed proletarians, the bloody discipline that turned them 
into wage-labourers, the disgraceful action of the state which 
employed the police to accelerate the accumulation of capital 

do mAma Mkt at prof anion Atant Tuna daa baaaa fondamentalea da la oonatitation 
fnnpaiaa, il aat dAfandn da laa rttablir da fait aona qnalqna prttaite at aosa qnalqtx 
{anna qna aa amt.” Artlala 17. declarer, that if “ daa dtojana attaohia tax rataee 
profeaaiona, arta at mttiera pranaJsnt daa dAlibSratlona, faiaalant antra enx daa ooo- 
aantiona tendantee A rafnaar da eonoeri on A n'aooorder qnt nn prix dttennint la 
•aaonra da lasr indnatria on da lain tr^vanx, lea ditaa dAHberatiosa at aonrentioni 
. . . aaoot ddolacAea inoonatitntionnallaa, attantatoiraa A la liberty at A la daelara 
tfoo daa a droita da llioinma, Aa": felony, therafore, aa in the aid labrar-etatotea, 
{“ Revolationa da Pane.” Faria, 1791, X HL, p. 621) 

> Bnohaa at Bonx: “ Hiataira Par lemon taire," t. x., p. ISA. 
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by increasing the degree of exploitation of labour, the ques¬ 
tion remains: whence came the capitalists originally ? For 
the expropriation of the agricultural population creates) 
directly, none hut great landed proprietors. As far, however, 
as concerns the genesis of the fanner, we can, so to say, put our 
hand on it, because it is a slow process evolving through many 
centuries. The serfs, as well as the free small proprietors, held 
land under very different tenures, and were therefore 
emancipated under very different economic conditions. In 
England the first form of the farmer is the bailiff, himself a 
serf. His position is similar to that of the old Roman villietp, 
only in a more limited sphere of action. During the second 
half of the 14th century he is replaced by a fanner, whom the 
landlord provides with seed, cattle and implements. His con¬ 
dition is not very different from that of the peasant Only he 
exploits more wage-labour. Soon he becomes a mdtayer, a 
half-farmer. He advances one part of the agricultural stock, 
the landlord the other. The two divide the total product in 
proportions determined by contract This form quickly disap¬ 
pears in England, to give place to the farmer proper, who 
makes his own capital breed by employing wage-labourers, and 
pays a part of the surplus product, in money or in kind, to the 
landlord as rent So long, during the 15th century, as the 
independent peasant and the farm-labourer working for himself 
as well as for wages, enriched themselves by their own labour, 
the circumstances of the farmer, and his field of production, 
were equally mediocre. The agricultural revolution which 
wminiftnnfld in the last third of the 15th century, and continued 
during almost the whole of the 16th (excepting, however, its 
last decade), enriched him just as speedily as it impoverished 
the mass of the agricultural people 1 
The usurpation of the common lands allowed him to aug¬ 
ment greatly his stock of cattle, almost without cost, whilst 
they yielded him a richer supply of manure for the tillage of 
the soil. To this, was added in the 16th century, a very im- 

1 Herrlton tn hit 'Description at In^Iud,’ “J 1 “ although peradventore 
Ivan poundt qf old not be improved to fortie, toward the end of hit term, if he 
have not six or seven yeares root liehg by him, hi tie or a hundred poondt,* pet wQl 
the larmar thinks hlitgainte vwis tuaD." 

* I 
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portant element At that time the contracts for farms ran for 
a long time, often for 99 years. The progressive fall in the 
,value of the precious metals, and therefore of money, brought 
the farmers golden fruit. Apart from all the other circum¬ 
stances discussed above, it lowered wages. A portion of the 
latter was now added to the profits of the farm. The con¬ 
tinuous rise in the price of com, wool, meat, in a word of all 
agricultural produce, swelled the money capital of the farmer 
without any action on his part, whilst the rent he paid, (being 
calculated on the old value of money) diminished in reality. 1 
Thus they grew rich at the expense both of their labourers and 
tifiir landlords. No wonder therefore, that England, at the 
end of the 16th century, had a class of capitalist farmers, rich, 
considering the circumstances of the time. 1 


1 On the influence of the depreciation of money in the 16th century, on the 
different douce of society, see “ A Compendious or Briafe Examination of Oertayna 
Ordinary complaints of Diverse of our Countrymen in these our days.” By W. S., 
Gentleman. (London 1581). The dialogue form of this work led people for a long 
time to ascribe it to Shakespeare, and even in 1751, it was published under his name. 
Its author is William Stafford. In one place the knight reasons as follows: 

Knight: "Ton, my neighbour, the husbandman, you Maister Meroer, and you 
Goodman Cooper, with other artificers, may save yourselves metely well. For aa 
much as all things are dearer than they were, so much do you arise in the pryoe of 
your wares and occupations that ye sell agayne. But we have nothing to sell where¬ 
by we might advanoe ye prioe there of, to oountervaile those things that we must buy 
agayne. " In another place the knight asks the doctor: “ I pray you, what be thou 
sorts that ye mesne. And first, of those that ye thinke should have no losse 
thereby ?—Doctor: I mean all those that live by buying and telling, for at they buy 
dears, they tell thereafter. Knight: What it the next sort that ye uy would win 
by it ? Doctor; Marry, all such aa have takings or fearmes in their owne manurance 
[cultivation] at the old rent, for where they pay after the olde rate they tell after 
the news—that it, they pays for thdre lands good cheaps, and tell all things grow¬ 
ing thereof deare. Knight: What sorts is that which, ye aayde should have greater 
lease hereby, than these men had profit? Doctor: It it all noblemen, gentlemen, 
and all other that live either by a stinted rent or stypend, or do not manure [cultiva¬ 
tion] the ground, or doe occupy no baying and telling.” 

1 In France, the rtgisseur, steward, eolleotor of duet for the feudal lords during 
the earlier part of the middle ages, toon became an homme d’affaires, who by extor¬ 
tion, cheating, Ac., swindled himself into a capitalist These registrars themselves 
were sometimes noblemen. K. g, “ O’eet li oompte que mettire Jacques de Thoraine, 
chevalier ohaetelain tor Besanpon rant, ie-teignour tenant let comptes t Dijon pour 
monseigneur le due et uomte de Bourgoigne, dee rentes appurtenant i la dito ohat- 
tellenie, dapuit xxve jour de dhcembre MOOOLIX jusqu’ au xxviiie jour de dtcem- 
bre HCOGLX. '(Alexis Monteil: Histoire (tea Materiaux manuscritt etc., p. 244.) 

, Already it Is evident here how in all spheres of social life the lion’s share falls to the 
middleman. In the eoonomio domain, e.p., financiers, stook-^c change speculators. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

REACTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION ON INDUSTRY. 

CREATION OF THE HOME MARKET FOR INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL. 

The expropriation and expulsion of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion, intermittent but renewed again and again, supplied, 
as we saw, the town industries with a mass of proletarians 
entirely unconnected with the corporate guilds and unfet¬ 
tered by them; a fortunate circumstance that makes old A. 
Anderson (not to be confounded with James Anderson) in his 
“ History of Commerce,” believe in the direct intervention of 
Providence. We must still pause a moment on this element of 
primitive accumulation The thinning-out of the independent, 
self-supporting peasants not only brought about the crowding 
together of the industrial proletariat, in the way that Geoffroy 
Saint Hilaire explained the condensation of cosmical matter at 
one place, by its rarefaction at another. 1 In spite of the smaller 
number of its cultivators, the soil brought forth as much or 
more produce, after as before, because the revolution in the 
of landed property was accompanied by improved 
methods of culture, greater co-operation, concentration of the 
means of production, &c., and because not only were the agri- 

merchants, shopkeeper! skim the cream ; in civil metiers, the lawyer Seems his 
clients; in politics the representative is of more importance than the voters, the 
minister than the sovereign; in religion God is pushed into the background by the 
“ Mediator, 0 and the Utter again is shoved back by the priests, the inevitable 
middlemen between the good ehepherd and hU sheep. In France, as in England, 
the great feudal territories were divided into innumerable small homesteads, but 
under conditions incomparably more unfavourable for the people. During the 14th 
century arose the farms or terriers. Their number grew constantly, far beyond 
100,000. They paid rents varying from A to J of the product la money or in kind. 
Theae farms were Oofs, sub-fiefs, Ac., according to the value and extant of the 
domains, many of them only containing a few gores. But these farmers had rights 
of Jurisdiction in some degree over the dwellers on the soil j thers w ere fo ur grades. 
The oppression of the agricultural population.under all these petty tyrants will be 
understood. Mon toil says that there were once in France 160,000 judges, where to¬ 
day 4000 tribunals, including justices of the peate, suffice, 
i In Ms Notions da Fjiilosophie Naturelle. Taris, USS*. 
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cultural wage-labourers put on the strain more intensely,' but 
the field of production on which they worked for themselves, 
became more and more contracted. With the setting free of a 
part of the agricultural population, therefore, their former 
means of nourishment were also set free. They were now 
transformed into material elements of variable capital The 
peasant, expropriated and cast adrift, must buy their value in 
the form of wages, from his new master, the industrial capita¬ 
list. That which holds good of the means of subsistence holds 
with the raw materials of industry dependent upon home 
agriculture. They were transformed into an element of con¬ 
stant capital Suppose, e.g., a part of the Westphalian peas¬ 
ants, who, at the time of Frederic II, all span flax, forcibly 
expropriated and hunted from the soil; and the other part that 
remained, turned into day-labourers of large farmers. At the 
same time arise large establishments for flax-spinning and weav¬ 
ing, in which the men “ set free ” now work for wages. The flax 
looks exactly as before. Not a fibre of it is changed, but a new 
social soul has popped into its body. It forms now a part of 
the constant capital of the master manufacturer. Formerly 
divided among a number of small producers, who cultivated 
it themselves and with their families spun it in retail fashion, 
it is now concentrated in the hand of one capitalist, who sets 
others to spin and weave it for him. The extra labour expen¬ 
ded in flax-spinning realised itself formerly in extra income to 
numerous peasant families, or maybe, in Frederic II.’s time, in 
taxes pour le roi de Prussa It realises itself now in profit for 
a few capitalists. The spindles and looms, formerly scattered 
over the face of the country, are now crowded together in a few 
great labour-barracks, together with the labourers and the raw 
material And spindles, looms, raw material are now trans¬ 
formed, from means of independent existence for the spinners 
and weavers, into means for com m a n di ng them and sucking out 
of them unpaid labour.' One does not perceive, when looking 
at the large manufactories and the large farms, that they have 

> A point that Sir Juki Steurt emfehuUe*. 

* “ it permettrel,” *ji the oepiteliit, “ quo Tone tjtt rbonnmt it m* Mnrlr, * 
mdtkoa qn* one me down* U pea qul tohi rate poor 1* petoe qae je prends de Toae 
—«mil» (Jf. i. Rouimoi: Dieooum lot ITte e a om to PoHtttffce.) 
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originated from the throwing into one of many small centres of 
production, and have been built up by the expropriation of 
many small independent producers. Nevertheless, the popular 
intuition was not at fault In the time of Mirabeau, the lion 
of the Revolution, the great manufactories were still called 
manufactures rdunies, workshops thrown into one, as we speak 
of fields thrown into one. Says Mirabeau: “ We are only paying 
attention to the grand manufactories, in which hundreds of men 
work under a director and which are commonly called 
manufactwa rdutdet. Those where a very large number of 
labourers work, each separately and on his own account, aft 
hardly considered; they are placed at an infinite distance from 
the others. This is a great error, as the latter alone make a 
really important object of national prosperity . . . The large 
workshop (manufacture rdunie) will enrich prodigiously one or 
two entrepreneurs, but the labourers will only be journeymen, 
paid more or less, and will not have any share in the success of 
the undertaking. In the discrete workshop (manufacture 
sdparde,) on the contrary, no one will become rich, but many 
labourers will be comfortable; the saving and the industrious 
will be able to amass a little capital, to put by a little for a 
birth of a child, for an illness, for themselves or their belongings. 
The number of saving and industrious labourers will increase, 
because they will see in good conduct, in activity, a means of 
essentially bettering their condition, and not of obtaining a 
small rise of wages that can never be of any importance for the 
future, and whose sole result is to place men in the position to 
live a little better, but only from day to day ... The large 
workshops, undertakings of certain private persons who pay 
labourers from day to day to work for their gain, may be abla 
to put these private individuals at their ease, but they will 
never be an object worth the attention of governments Dis¬ 
crete workshops, for the most part combined with cultivation 
of small holdings, are the only free.ones." 1 The expropriation 
and eviction of a part of the agricultural population not 

1 Mirabeau, 1. o. t. HI, pp. 20-106 puam. Hut Mirabeaa muMa* the separate 
aorkehope moreaeonomie andprodnottre than the "combined,” and wee in the Jotter > 
merely artificial exothy under government cultivation, if explained bp the petition M 
tbet lime of » great paft of the continent maunfaotnree. 
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only set free for industrial capital, the labourers, their means 
of subsistence, and material for labour; it also created the home 
faarket. 

In feet, the events that transformed the small peasants into 
wage-labourers, and their means of subsistence and of labour 
into material elements of capital, created, at the same time, a 
home-market for the latter. Formerly, the peasant family 
produced the means of subsistence and the raw materials, which 
they themselves, for the most part, consumed. These raw 
materials and means of subsistence have now become com¬ 
modities ; the large farmer sells them, he finds his market in 
manufactures. Yam, linen, coarse woollen stuffs—things 
whose raw materials had been within the reach of every 
peasant family, had been spun and woven by it for its own 
use — were now transformed into articles of manufacture, to 
which the country districts at once served for markets. The 
many scattered customers, whom stray artisans until now 
had found in the numerous small producers working on 
their own account, concentrate themselves now into one great 
market provided for by industrial capital. 1 Thus, hand in 
hand with the expropriation of the self-supporting peasants, 
with their separation from their means of production, goes the 
destruction of rural domestic industry, the process of separation 
between manufacture and agriculture. And only the destruc¬ 
tion of rural domestic industry can give the internal market 
of a country that extension and consistence which the capitalist 
mode of production requires. Still the manufacturing period, 
properly so-called, does not succeed in carrying out this trans¬ 
formation radically and completely. It will be remembered 
that manufacture, properly so-called, conquers but partially 
the domain of national production, and always rests on the 
handicrafts of the town and the domestic industry of the rural 

> "Twenty pound* of wool converted unobtrusively into the yearly clothing of c 
labourer'* family by ttc own induitry in the interval* of other work—thi* make* no 
■how; but bring it to market, tend it to the factory, thence to the broker, thence to 
the dealer, and you will have gnat oommeroial operation*, and nominal capital 
engaged to tb* amount of twenty timet it* valua... .Tha working elate ia thus emeroed 
to support a wretched factory population, a pnraeitioal ihop-keeping ola**, and a 
' fictitious oommeroial, monetary, and financial ayitem. (David Urquiicrt, L *., 

». ISO ) 
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districts as its ultimate basis. If it destroys these in one form, 
in particular branches, at certain points, it calls them up again 
elsewhere, because it needs them for the preparation of raw 
material up to a certain point It produces, therefore, a new 
class of small villagers ■who, while following the cultivation of 
the soil as an accessary calling, find their chief occupation in 
industrial labour, the products of which they sell to the manu¬ 
facturers directly, or through the medium of merchants. This 
is one, though not the chief, cause of a phenomenon which, at 
first, puzzles the student of English history. From the last 
third of the 15th century he finds continually complaints, ceiy 
interrupted at certain intervals, about the encroachment of 
capitalist farming in the country districts, and the progressive 
destruction of the peasantry. On the other hand, he always 
finds this peasantry turning up again, although in diminished 
number, and always under worse conditions. 1 The chief 
reason is: England is at one time chiefly a cultivator of com, at 
another chiefly a breeder of cattle, in alternate periods, and with 
these the extent of peasant cultivation fluctuates. Modem 
Industry alone, and finally, supplies, in machinery, the lasting 
basis of capitalistic agriculture, expropriates radically the 
enormous majority of the agricultural population, and completes 
the separation between agriculture and rural domestic in¬ 
dustry, whose roots—spinning and weaving—it tears up. 1 

1 Cromweli'e time forma an eioeption. So long as the Bepublio lasted, the man oi 
the English people of all grade* roie from the degradation Into which they had eunl 


tnder the Tudon. ........ 

s Tuokett is aware that the modern woollen industry h*> eprung, with the mtroduc 
tion of machinery, from manufacture proper and from the deetrnction of rural am 
dome*tic industries. “ The plough, the yoke, were ■ the invention of gode, and the 
occupation of heroee; ’ are the loom, the epindle, the dietaS, of Ion noble parentage 
You icrer the distaff and the plough, the epindle and the yoke, end you got faotonee 
and poorhouwe, credit and panic., two hoetile nation., agricultural and commercial. 
(Daeid TJrquhart,l. o., p. 122.) But nowoomce Oaroy, and orieo out upon England, surely 
not with unrcaaon, that it i. trying to turn nrery other country into a mere agricul¬ 
tural nation, whore manufacturer i. to he England. He pretend, that >n this way 
Turkey has been ruined, beeanre “ the owners and occupants of land have never been 
permitted by England to strengthen' themselves by the formetion of thet natural 
affiance between the plough and the loom, the hemmer and the harrow. (The Sieve 
Trade, p. 125.) According to him. Urquhert himself is one of the chief agent. in the 
ruin of Turkey.where ho had made free trade propaganda in the English iptereet 
The beet of it In that Carey, a great Butsophile by the way, want, to pro • 
vent the pgpeese of •> .ration by that Tory system of protection which aeoelerate. v 
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It therefore also, for the first tune, conquers for industrial capita) 
the entire home market 1 


CHAPTER XXII. 

GENESIS OF THE INDUSTRIAL CAPITALIST. 

The genesis of the industrial * capitalist did not proceed in 
such a gradual way as that of the farmer. Doubtless many 
small guild-masters, and yet more independent small artisans, 
or even wage-labourers, transformed themselves into small 
capitalists, and (by gradually extending exploitation of wage- 
labour and corresponding accumulation) into full-blown capi 
talists. In the infancy of capitalist production, things often 
happened as in the infancy of mediaeval towns, where the 
question, which of the escaped serfs should be master and which 
servant, was in great part decided by the earlier or later date 
of their flight The snail’s-pace of this method corresponded 
in no wise with the commercial requirements of the new world- 
market that the great discoveries of the end of the 15th century 
created. But the middle ages had handed down two distinct 
forms of capital, which mature in the most different economic 
social formations, and which, before the era of the capitalist 
mode of production, are considered as capital quand m6me— 
usurer’s capital and merchant’s capital 
“ At present, all the wealth of society goes first into the pos¬ 
session of the capitalist .... he pays the landowner his rent, 
the labourer his wages, the tax and tithe gatherer their claims, 
and keeps a large, indeed the largest, and a continually aug- 

1 Philanthropic BngHah coonomUt*, like Hill, Roger*, Gold win, Smith, Fawcett, 
Ac., and liberal manufacturer* like John Bright k do., aak the Kngliih landed 
proprietor*, a* God aaked Cain after Abel, Where are oar thoaund* of freeholder* 
goneI But where do port oome from, then t From the deatrnotlon of tho*e free¬ 
holder*. Why gont yon n*k farther, rihere are the independent wearer*, epinnen, 
and artUan* gone? 

, 8 Industrial here In ooutradiitiuction agricultural. In the “ categoric " **a*e 

the fanner i* an industrial o*pitgft*t a* much a* the mauufectuter 
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monting share, of the annual produce of labour for himself 
The capitalist may now be said to be the first owner of all tire 
wealth of the community, though no law has conferred on hib k 
the right to this property .... this change has been effected 
by the taking of interest on capital .... and it is not a little 
curious that all the lawgivers of Europe endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent this by statutes, viz., statutes against usury. .... The 
power of the capitalist over all the wealth of the country is a 
complete change in the right of property, and by what law, or 
series of laws, was it effected ? 1,1 The author should have re¬ 
membered that revolutions are not made by laws. , • ( 

The money capital formed by means of usury and commerce 
was prevented from turning into industrial capital, in the 
country by the feudal constitution, in the towns by the guild 
organisation. 1 These fetters vanished with the dissolution of 
feudal society, with the expropriation and partial eviction of 
the oountry population. The new manufactures were estab¬ 
lished at sea-ports, or at inland points beyond the control of 
the old municipalities and their guilds. Hence in England an 
embittered straggle of the corporate towns against these new 
industrial nurseries. 

The discovery of gold and silver in America, the extirpa¬ 
tion, enslavement and entombment in mines of the aboriginal 
population, the beginning of the conquest and looting of 
the East Indies, the turning of Africa into a warren for 
the commercial hunting of black-skins, signalised the rosy 
dawn of the era of capitalist production. These idyllic pro¬ 
ceedings are the chief momenta of primitive accumulation. On 
their heels treads the commercial war of the European nations, 
with the globe for a theatre. It begins with the revolt of 
the Netherlands from Spain, assumes giant dimensions in Eng¬ 
land’s anti-jacobin war, and is still going on in the opium wars 
against China, &c. 

The different momenta of primitive accumulation distribute 

>“ The Natural and ArtiBciel Bighta o( Property Contracted.” Lend., 1882, pp. 
»-». Author of theenonymoua work: 'Th. HodgiHn.’ 

i j ren u {air u 1794, the until oloth-meker* of Leed* eent t deputation to Parlia¬ 
ment, With a petition for a law to forbid iuy merchant from hennaing a mauufae- 
two (Or. AUtiafL a.) 
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themselves now, more or less in chronologioal order, par¬ 
ticularly over Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, and England, 
ti England at the end of the 17th century, they arrive at a 
systematical combination, embracing the colonies, the national 
debt, the modem mode of taxation, and the protectionist 
system. These methods depend in part on brute force, «.g., 
tiie colonial system. But they all employ the power of the 
State, the conoentrated and organised force of society, to hasten, 
hothouse fashion, the process of transformation of the feudal 
mode of production into the capitalist mode, and to shorten the 
transition. Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant 
• with a new one. It is itself an economic power. 

Of the Christian colonial system, W. Howitt, a man who 
makes a speciality of Christianity, says: “ The barbarities and 
desperate outrages of the so-called Christian race, throughout 
every region of the world, and upon every people they have 
been able to subdue, are not to be paralleled by those of any 
other race, however fierce, however untaught, and however 
reckless of mercy and of shame, in any age of the earth.” 1 The 
history of the colonial administration of Holland—and Holland 
was the head capitalistic nation of the 17th century—“is one 
of the most extraordinary relations of treachery, bribery, 
massacre, and meanness.”* Nothing is more characteristic 
than their system of stealing men, to get slaves for Java. The 
men stealers were trained for this purpose. The thief, the in¬ 
terpreter, and the seller, were the chief agents in this trade, 
native princes the chief sellers. The young people stolen, were 
thrown into the secret dungeons of Celebes, until they were 
ready for sending to the slave-ships. An official report says: 
“ This one town of Macassar, e.g., is full of secret prisons, one 
more horrible than the other, crammed with unfortunates, 
victims of greed and tyranny fettered in chains, forcibly torn 

> William Howitt: “Oolosiuttoa ond Ohiietianity: A Popular Hletory of tho 
Tmtment of tho Natlne by the European* in all their Ooloniee.” London, 1RS8, 
p. ». On tho treatment of the elarea thep la a good compilation in Charlee Comte, 
Trait* da la LtgUation. 3me M. Brueliea, 1837. Thin eubjoct one moat etudy in 
detail, to aeo what tho bourgoeUo makee of itself and of the labourer, whererer it 
eon, without raatralht, model the world after ita own imago. 

< Thame* Stamford Ballet, Into Lieut. -Got. of that hland. *' Hietory of dare and. 
W dependaneiat." Land., lilT. 
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from their families.” To secure Malacca, the Dutch corrupted 
the Portuguese governor. He let them into the town in 1641. 
They hurried at once to his house and assassinated him, to* 
“ abstain * from the payment of £21,875, the price of his treason. 
Wherever they set foot, devastation and depopulation followed. 
Banjuwangi, a province of Java, in 1750 numbered over 80,000 
inhabitants, in 1811 only 18,000. Sweet commerce! 

The English East India Company, as is well known, obtained, 
besides the political rule in India, the exclusive monopoly of 
the tea-trade, as well as of the Chinese trade in general, and of 
the transport of goods to and from Europe. But the coasting 
trade of India and between the islands, as well as the internal 
trade of India, were the monopoly of the higher employes of 
the company. The monopolies of salt, opium, betel and other 
commodities, were inexhaustible mines of wealth. The em¬ 
ployes themselves fixed the price and plundered at will the 
unhappy Hindus. The Governor-General took part in this 
private traffic. His favourites received contracts under con¬ 
ditions whereby they, cleverer than the alchemists, made gold 
out of nothing. Great fortunes sprang up like mushrooms in 
a day; primitive accumulation went on without the advance 
of a shilling. The trial of Warren Hastings swarms with such 
esses. Here is an instance. A contract for opium was given 
to a certain Sullivan at the moment of his departure on an 
official mission to a part of India far removed from the opium 
district Sullivan sold his contract to one Binn for £40,000; 
Binn sold it the same day for £60,000, and the ultimate pur¬ 
chaser who carried out the contract declared that after all he 
realised an enormous gain. According to one of the lists laid 
before Parliament, the Company and its employes from 1767- 
1766 got £6,000,000 from the Indians as gifts. Between 1769 
, and 1770, the English manufactured a famine by buying up 
all the rice and refusing to sell it again, except at fabulous 
prices 1 

The treatment of the aborigines was, naturally, most fright- 

* % 

1 In the jmt 18SS more thin * aMon Hindu died at hanger in the prorinee tt 
Oriua alone. Nfrertheleee, the attempt wu made to enrich the Indian treatur? hr 
the pnee el which theeyoeeeariee of life were uild to the Herring people, 
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fill in plantation-ooloniea destined for export trade only, each 
, as the West Indies, and in rich and well-populated countries, 
such as Hexico and India, that were given over to plunder. 
But even in the colonies properly so-called, the Christian 
character of primitive accumulation did not belie itself. Those 
sober virtuosi of Protestantism, the Puritans of New England, 
in 1703, by decrees of their assembly set a premium of £40 on 
every Indian scalp and every captured red-skin: in 1720 a 
premium of £100 on every scalp; in 1744, after Massachusetts- 
Bay had proclaimed a certain tribe as rebels, the following 
pi-ices: for a male scalp of 12 years and upwards £100 (new 
currency), for a male prisoner £105, for women and children 
prisoners £50, for scalps of women and children £50. Some 
decades later, the colonial system took its revenge on the de¬ 
scendants of the pious pilgrim fathers, who had grown 
seditious in the meantime. At English instigation and for 
English pay they were tomahawked by red-skins. The 
British Parliament proclaimed blood-hounds and scalping as 
" means that God and Nature had given into its hand.” 

The colonial system ripened, like a hot-house, trade and 
navigation. The “ societies Monopolia ” of Luther were power¬ 
ful levers for concentration of capital. The colonies secured a 
market for the budding manufactures, and, through the 
monopoly of the market, an increased accumulation. The 
treasures captured outside Europe by undisguised looting, 
enslavement, and murder, floated back to the mother-country 
and were there turned into capital. Holland, which first fully 
developed the colonial system, in 1648 stood already in the 
acme of its commercial greatness. It was “ in almost exclu¬ 
sive possession of the East Indian trade and the commerce be¬ 
tween the south-east and north-west of Europe. Its fisheries, 
marine, manufactures, surpassed those of any other country. 
The total capital of the Republic was probably more important 
than that of all the rest of -Europe put together.” Giilich for¬ 
gets to add that by 1648„the people of Holland were more 
overworked, poorer and more brutally oppressed than those of 
* all the rest of Europe put together. 

To-day industrial supremacy implies commercial supremacy. 
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In the period of manufacture properly so-called, it is, on the 
other hand, the commercial supremacy that gives industrial pre¬ 
dominance. Hence the preponderant r61e that the oolonial sys¬ 
tem plays at that time. It was “the strange God” who 
perched himself on the altar cheek by jowl with the old Gods 
of Europe, and one fine day with a shove and a kick chucked 
them all of a heap. It proclaimed surplus-value making as 
the sole end and aim of humanity. 

The system of public credit, «.«. of national debts, whose 
origin we discover in Genoa and Venice as early as the middle 
ages, took possession of Europe generally during the maafi- 
facturing period The oolonial system with its maritime trade 
and commercial wars served as a forcing-house for it Thus it 
first took root in Holland National debts, ia, the alienation 
of the state—whether despotic, constitutional or republican— 
marked with its stamp the capitalistic era. The only part of 
the so-called national wealth that actually enters into the col¬ 
lective possessions of modem peoples is—their national debt. 1 
Hence, as a necessary oonsequenoe, the modem doctrine that a 
nation becomes the richer the more deeply it is in debt 
Public credit becomes the eredo of capital And with the 
rise of national debt-making, want of faith in the national 
debt takes the place of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
which may not be forgiven 

The public debt becomes one of the most powerful levers of 
primitive accumulation As with the stroke of an enchanter's 
wand, it endows barren money with the power of breeding and 
thus turns it into capital, without the necessity of its exposing 
itself to the troubles and risks inseparable from its employ¬ 
ment in industry or even in usury. The state-creditors 
actually give nothing away, for the sum lent is transformed 
into public bonds, easily negotiable, which go on functioning 
in their hands just as bo much hard cash would. But further, 
apart from the class of lazy annuitants thus created, and from 
the improvised wealth of the financiers, middlemen between 
the government and the nation—as also apart frotn the tax- 

> WUlIun Ootyett fcmnrkj Out in Bngi»n<f nil public inrtitationj in dnimitoit 
** royol | ” Mmpwuftion for Util, howc-ir, thorn u th» “ nstionnl" dabt. 
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fanners, merchants, private manufacturers, to whom a good 
part of every national loan renders the service of a capital 
, fallen from heaven—the national debt has given rise to joint- 
stock companies, to dealings in negotiable effects of all kinds, 
and to agiotage, in a word to stock-exchange gambling and 
the modern bankocracy. 

At their birth the great banks, decorated with national 
titles, were only associations of private speculators, who placed 
themselves by the side of governments, and, thanks to the 
privileges they received, were in a position to advance money 
t« /.he state. Hence the accumulation of the national debt has 
no more infallible measure than the successive rise in the stock 
of these banks, whose full development dates from the found¬ 
ing of the Bank of England in 1694. The Bank of England 
began with lending its money to the Government at 8%; at 
the same time it was empowered by Parliament to coin money 
out of the same capital, by lending it again to the public in 
the form of bank-notes. It was allowed to use these notes for 
discounting bills, making advances on commodities, and for 
buying the precious metals. It was not long ere this credit- 
money, made by the bank itself, became the coin in which the 
Bank of England made its loans to the state, and paid, on ac¬ 
count of the state, the interest on the public debt It was not 
enough that the bank gave with one hand and took back 
more with the other; it remained, even whilst receiving, the 
eternal creditor of the nation down to the last shilling advanced. 
Gradually it became inevitably the receptacle of the metallic 
hoard of the country, and the centre of gravity of all com¬ 
mercial credit. What effect was produced on their contem¬ 
poraries by the sudden uprising of this brood of bankocrats, 
financiers, rentiers, brokers, stock-jobbers, &c., is proved by the 
writings of that time, e.g., by Bolingbroke’s. 1 

With the national debt arose an international credit system, 
which often conceals one of the sources of primitive accumula¬ 
tion in this or that people. Thus the villanies of the Venetian 
* 

1 “ Si lea Tartarea inondaient l’Europe aujourd’hul, U faudrait bien dea affair re 
» pour leur fair# entendre ce que c’eefc qu’un flnanoier parmi now.” Monteequieu 
Kaprit dea loit, t. iv. p. S3, ed. Londree, 1769. * a 
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thieving system formed one of the secret bases of the capital- 
wealth of Holland to whom Venice in her decadence lent large 
sums of money. So also was it with Holland and England.* 
By the beginning of the 18th century the Dutch manufac¬ 
tures were far outstripped. Holland had ceased to be the 
nation preponderant in commerce and industry. One of its 
main lines of business, therefore, from 1701-1776, is the lend¬ 
ing out of enormous amounts of capital, especially to its great 
rival England. The same thing is going on to-day between 
England and the United States. A great deal of capital, 
which appears to-day in the United States without any certi¬ 
ficate of birth, was yesterday, in England, the capitalised blood 
of children. 

As the national debt finds its support in the public revenue, 
which must cover the yearly payments for interest, (fee., the 
modern system of taxation was the necessary complement of 
the system of national loans. The loans enable the govern¬ 
ment to meet extraordinary expenses, without the tax-payers 
feeling it immediately, but they necessitate, as a consequence, 
increased taxes. On the other hand, the raising of taxation 
caused by the accumulation of debts contracted one after an¬ 
other, compels the government always to have recourse to new 
loans for new extraordinary expenses. Modem fiscality, whose 
pivot is formed by taxes on the most necessary means of sub¬ 
sistence (thereby increasing their price), thus contains within 
itself the germ of automatic progression. Over-taxation is not 
an incident, but rather a principle. In Holland, therefore, 
where this system was first inaugurated, the great patriot, De 
Witt, has in his “ Maxims ’’ extolled it as the best system for 
mnlring the wage-labourer submissive, frugal, industrious, and 
overburdened with labour. The destructive influence that it 
exercises on the condition of the wage-labourer concerns us 
less however, here, than the forcible expropriation, resulting 
from it, of peasants, artisans, and. in a word, all elements of 
the lower middle-clasB On this 'there are not two opinions, 
even among the bourgeois econoihists. Its expropriating effi¬ 
cacy is still further heightened by the system of protection, . 
which form* one, of its integral parts. 
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The great part that the public debt, and the fiscal system 
corresponding with it, has played in the capitalisation of 
health and the expropriation of the masses, has led many 
writers, like Cobbett, Doubleday and others, to seek in this, 
incorrectly, the fundamental cause of the misery of the modem 
peoples. 

The system of protection was an artificial means of manufac¬ 
turing manufacturers, of expropriating independent labourers, of 
capitalising the national means of production and subsistence, of 
forcibly abbreviating the transition from the medieval to the 
modern mode of production. The European states tore one an¬ 
other to pieces about the patent of this invention, and, once entered 
into the service of the surplus-value makers, did not merely 
lay under contribution in the pursuit of this purpose their own 
people, indirectly through protective duties, directly through 
export premiums. They also forcibly rooted out, in their de¬ 
pendent countries, all industry, as, e.g., England did with the 
Irish woollen manufacture. On the continent of Europe, after 
Colbert’s example, the process was much simplified. The 
primitive industrial capital, here, came in part directly out of 
the state treasury. “ Why,” cries Mirabeau, “why go so far to 
seek the cause of the manufacturing glory of Saxony before 
the war ? 180,000,000 of debts contracted by the sovereigns !” 1 

Colonial system, public debts, heavy taxes, protection, com¬ 
mercial wars, &c., these children of the true manufacturing 
period, increase gigantically during the infancy of Modern 
Industry. The birth of the latter is heralded by a great 
slaughter of the innocents. Like the royal navy, the factories 
were recruited by means of the press-gang. Bleed as Sir F. M. 
Eden is as to the horrors of the expropriation of the agricul¬ 
tural population from the soil, from the last third of the 15th 
century to his own time; with all the self-satisfaction with 
which he rejoices in this process, " essential ” for establishing 
capitalistic agriculture and “ the. due proportion between 
arable and pasture land *—ne does not show, however, the 
same economic insight in respect to the necessity of child-steal¬ 
ing and child-slavery for the transformation of manufacturing 

1 Minbuft, L t tL, p. 101. 
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exploitation into factory exploitation, and the establishment of 
the “ true relation ” between capital and labonr-power. He 
says: " It may, perhaps, be worthy the attention of the public, 
to consider, whether any manufacture, which, in order to be 
carried on successfully, requires that cottages and workhouses 
should be ransacked for poor children; that they should be 
employed by turns during the greater part of the night and 
robbed of that rest which, though indispensable to all, is most 
required by the young ; and that numbers of both sexes, of 
different ages and dispositions, should be collected together in 
such a m ann er that the contagion of example cannot but lead 
to profligacy and debauchery; will add to the sum of indivftf- 
ual or national felicity 1 ” 1 

“ In the counties of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
more particularly in Lancashire,” says Fielden, “ the newly- 
invented machinery was used in large factories built on the 
sides of streams capable of turning the water-wheel Thou¬ 
sands of hands were suddenly required in these places, remote 
from towns; and Lancashire, in particular, being, till then, 
comparatively thinly populated and barren, a population was 
all that she now wanted. The small and nimble fingers or 
little children being by very far the most in request, the cus¬ 
tom instantly sprang up of procuring apprentices from the 
different parish workhouses of London, Birmingham, and else¬ 
where. Many, many thousands of these little, hapless creatures 
were sent down into the north, being from the age of 7 to the 
age of 13 or 14 years old. The custom was for the master to 
clothe his apprentices and to feed and lodge them in an “appnot- 
tiee house ” near the factory; overseers were appointed to see 
to the works, whose interest it was to work the children to 
the utmost, because their pay was in proportion to the quantity 
of work that they could exact. Cruelty was, of course, the 
consequence. . . In many of the manufacturing districts, but 
particularly, I am afraid, in the guilty county to which I 
belong [Lancashire], cruelties the most heart-rending were 
practised upon the unoffending and friendless creatures who 
wen thus consigned to the charge of master manufacturers; 

Hhnuyou,^*'” oa t, p.m. 
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they were harassed to the brink of death by excess of labour 
. . . were flogged, fettered and tortured in the most exquisite 
Refinement of cruelty; , . . they were in many cases starred 
to the bone while flogged to their work and .... even in 
some instances . . . were driven to commit suicide . . . The 
beautiful and romantic valleys of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire 
and Lancashire, secluded from the public eye, became the 
dismal solitudes of torture, and of many a murder. The 
profits of manufactures were enormous; but this only whetted 
the appetite that it should have satisfied, and therefore the 
manufacturers had recourse to an expedient that seemed to 
secure to them those profits without any possibility of limit; 
they began the practice of what is termed “ night-working," 
that is, having tired one set of hands, by working them 
throughout the day, they had another set ready to go on 
working throughout the night; the day-set getting into the 
beds that the night-set had just quitted, and in their turn 
again, the night-set getting into the beds that the day-set 
quitted in the morning. It is a common tradition in Lanca¬ 
shire, that the beds never get cold." 1 

With the development of capitalist production during the 
manufacturing period, the public opinion of Europe had lost 
the last remnant of shame and conscience. The nations 
bragged cynically of every infamy that served them as a means 

1 John Flelden, i. e. pp. ft, S. On the enrller fnfnmiee of the factory system, of. 
Dr. Aikin (1796) 1. 0 . p. 219, and Qiaborne: Inquiry into the Dstiee of Hen, 1796, 
Vol. II. When the steam-engins transplanted the feotoriee from the country water¬ 
falls to the middle of towns, the “abstemious" surplus-value maker found the child- 
material ready to hie hand, without being forced to eeek ilevea from tbo workhoueci. 
When SirB. Feel, (father of the “ minister of plausibility ”), brought in hie bill forth# 
protection of ehildron, in 1815, Francis Honor, Inman of the Bullion Committee and 
intimate friend of Bieardo, acid in the House of Common!: "It in notorious, that 
with a bankrupt's offsets, a gang, if ho might use the word, of those children had 
been put np to sale, and were advertised pnblieiy as part of the property. A most 
atrocious instance had been brought before the Court of King's Bench two ye* re 
before, in whiah a number of these boys, apprenticed by a parish in London to one 
manufacturer, had been tautened to another, and had been fouod by some benevo¬ 
lent parsons la a stats of absolute famine. Another ones more horrible had some to 
hie knowledge while on a [Farliamtatsry] Committee .... that not many yoare 
ago, an agreement had been made between a London parish and a Lancashire manu 
, iaetnnt. by which it was stipulated, (hat with every 20 sound ehildron ouo idiot 
should be taken.” * ‘ 
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to capitalistic accumulation. Read, e.g., tho naive Annals of 
Commerce of the worthy A. Anderson. Here it is trumpetted 
forth as a triumph of English statecraft that at the Peace ofa 
Utrecht, England extorted from the Spaniards by the Asiento 
Treaty the privilege of being allowed to ply the negro-trade, 
until then only carried on between Africa and the English 
West Indies, between Africa and Spanish America as well. Eng¬ 
land thereby acquired the right of supplying Spanish America 
until 1743 with 4800 negroes yearly. This threw, at the 
same time, an official cloak over British smuggling. Liverpool 
waxed fat on the slave-trade. This was its method of primi' 
rive accumulation. And, even to the present day, Liverpool 
" respectability ” is the Pindar of the slave-trade which—com¬ 
pare the work of Aikin [1795] already quoted—“has coincided 
with that spirit of bold adventure which has characterised the 
trade of Liverpool and rapidly carried it to its present state of 
prosperity; has occasioned vast employment for shipping and 
sailors, and greatly augmented the demand for the manufac¬ 
tures of the country” (p. 339). Liverpool employed in the 
slave trade, in 1730, 15 ships; in 1751, 53; in 1760, 74; in 
1770,96; and in 1792,132. 

Whilst the cotton industiy introduced child-slavery in 
England, it gave in the United States a stimulus to the trans¬ 
formation of the earlier, more or less patriarchal slavery, into a 
system of commercial exploitation. In fact, the veiled slavery 
of the wage-workers in Europe needed, for its pedestal, slavery 
pure and simple in the new world. 1 

Tante molis erat, to establish the "eternal laws of 
Nature” of the capitalist mode of production, to complete 
the process of separation between labourers and conditions 
of labour, to transform, at one pole, the social means of 
production and subsistence into capital, at the opposite pole, 
the mass of the population into wage-labourera, into “free 
labouring poor,” that artificial product of modern society.* If 

1 In 1790, there were in the Kngliih West Indie* ten iUtm for on* fro* mnn, in 
the French fourteen for one, in the Dutch twepty-three for one. (Henry B rough era : 
An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the Kuropeen Powera. Edin.*1803. vol. II. 
p. 74.) * • 

* Th* idirMin. '* leUjaring poor," i» found in ikiifliah legialatiou from the moment 
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money, according to Angier, 1 “ comes into the world with a con¬ 
genital blood-stain on one cheek,” capital comes dripping from 
head to foot, from every pore, with blood and dirt* 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

HISTORICAL TENDENCY Of CAPITALIST ACCUMULATION. 

What does the primitive accumulation of capital,its histori¬ 
cal genesis, resolve itself into ? In so far as it is not immediate 
transformation of slaves and serfs into wage-labourers, and 
therefore a mere change of form, it only means the expropriation 
of the immediate producers, i.e., the dissolution of private pro¬ 
perty based on the labour of its owner. Private property, as 
the antithesis to social, collective property, exists only where 

whan the oImi of wage-labourer* become* noticeable. Thin term ia n§ed in 
opposition, on the one hand, to the “ idle poor,” beggar*, etc., on the other to thoM 
labourer*, who, pigeons not yet pluoked, are still po**euon of their own means of 
labour. From the Statute Book it paued into political economy, and was handed 
down by Oulpeper, J. Child, etc., to Adam Smith and Edec. After this, ons 
tan judge of the good faith of the “ execrable political oant-monger,” Edmund Burke, 
when he oalled the expression, “ labouring poor,”—“ execrable political oant." This 
syoophant who, in the pay of the Bnglish oligarchy, played the romantic laudator 
temporis aoti against the French Revolution, just as, in the pay of the North American 
Colonist, at the beginning of the American troubles, he had played the Libor&l against 
the English oligarchy, was an out and out vulgar bourgeois. “ The laws of com meres 
are ths laws of Nature, and therefore the laws of God.” (E. Burke, Lo., pp. 31, 32.) 
No wonder that, true to the laws of God and of Nature, he always sold himself ia 
the best market. A very good portrait of this Edmund Burke, during his liberal time, 
is to be found in the writinp of the Rev. Mr. Tuoker. Tucker was a parson and a 
Tory, but, for ths rest, an honourable man and a oompetemt political economist, la 
face of the infamous oo war dice of character that reigns to-day, and believes most 
devoutly in “the laws of oommeree,” it is our bounden duty again and again to 
brand ths Burkes, who only differ from their successor* in one thing—talent. 

1 Marie Augier: Du Orbdit Public. Pari*, 1842. 

* " Capital ia said by a Quarterly Reviewer to fly turbulenoe and strife, and te 
be timid, whioh is very true; but this is very incompletely stating the question. 
Capital eschews no profit, or very small profit, just as Nature was formerly said te 
abhor a vacuum. With adequate profit, oapital is very bold. A certain 10 per cent 
will ensure its employment amywb*r* ; 20 per osal oertain will produce eagerness: 
CO per cent, positive audacity; 100 pqr esnt will make it ready to trample on all 
human laws; '300 per cent., and there is not a crime at whioh It will scruple, ner a 
risk it will not ran, even to the chance of its owner being hanged. If turbulenoe and 
strife will bring a profit, it will freely encourage both. Smuggling apd ths slavo-trads 
L»v« amply proved all that U here stated.”, (P. J. Dunning, I. p. IT*) 
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the means of labour and the external conditions of labour 
belong to private individuals. But according as these private* 
individuals are labourers or not labourers, private property has 
a different character. The numberless shades, that it at first 
sight presents, correspond to the intermediate stages lying 
between these two extremes. The private property of the 
labourer in his means of production is the foundation of petty 
industry, whether agricultural, manufacturing, or both; petty 
industry, again, is an essential condition for the development 
of social production and of the free individuality of the 
labourer himself. Of course, this petty mode of production exiita 
also under slavery, serfdom, and other states of dependence. 
But it flourishes, it lets loose its whole energy, it attains its 
adequate classical form, only where the labourer is the private 
owner of his own means of labour set in action by himself: the 
peasant of the land which he cultivates, the artizan of the tool 
which he handles as a virtuoso. This mode of production 
pre-supposes parcelling of the soil, and scattering of the other 
means of production. As it excludes the concentration of these 
means of production, so also it excludes co-operation, division 
of labour within each separate process of production, the control 
over, and the productive application of the forces of Nature by 
society, and the free development of the social productive 
powers. It is compatible only with a system of production, 
and a society, moving within narrow and more or less primitive 
bounds. To perpetuate it would be, as Pecqueur rightly says, 
“ to decree universal mediocrity.” At a certain stage of devel¬ 
opment it brings forth the material agencies for its own dis¬ 
solution. From that moment new forces and new passions 
spring up in the bosom of society; but the old social organiz¬ 
ation fetters them and keeps them down. It must be annihi¬ 
lated j it is annihilated. Its annihilation, the transformation of 
the individualised and scattered means of production into soci¬ 
ally concentrated ones, of the-pigmy property of the many into 
the huge property of the few, the.expropriation of the great 
mass of the people from the soil, from the means of subsistence, 
and from the rneaps of labour, this fearful and painful expropria¬ 
tion of the-mass of the people forms the prelude to the history of 
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capital It comprises a series of forcible methods, of which we 
have passed in review only those that have been epoch-making 
as methods of the primitive accumulation of capitaL The ex¬ 
propriation of the immediate producers was accomplished with 
merciless Vandalism, and under the stimulus of passions the 
most infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly 
odious. Self-earned private property, that is based, so to say, 
on the fusing together of the isolated, independent labouring- 
individual with the conditions of his labour, is supplanted by 
capitalistic private property, which rests on exploitation of the 
nominally free labour of others,on wages-labour. 1 

As soon as this process of tranformation has sufficiently de¬ 
composed the old society from top to bottom, as soon as 
the labourers are turned into proletarians, their means ot 
labour into capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion stands on its own feet, then the further socialisation of 
labour and further transformation of the land and other means of 
production into socially exploited and, therefore, common means 
of production, as well as the further expropriation of private 
proprietors, takes a new form. That which is now to be ex¬ 
propriated is no longer the labourer working for himself, but 
the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This expropriation 
is accomplished by the action of the immanent laws of capital¬ 
istic production itself, by the centralisation of capital. One 
capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this central¬ 
isation, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, 
develop, on an ever extending scale, the co-operative form of the 
labour-process, the conscious technical application of science, 
the methodical cultivation of the soil, the transformation of the 
instruments of labour into instruments of labour only usable 
in common, the economising of all means of production by 
their use as the means of production of combined, socialised 
labour, the entanglement of all peoples in the net of the world- 
market, and with this, the international character of the capi¬ 
talistic rdgime. Along with the constantly diminishing number 

1 **^foua Boinmea dans bm condition toat-fcfaifc uouvelle do la *oci6t6 . . . now 
4 t^owta^werbmUaaptoe da proptMMd'avao tout* aaptoa da, travail.” (SUmondi; 
Heuvaaux Priuuipaa de llSoou. Polit. t. IL, p, 414.) * . 
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of the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolise all 
advantages of this process of transformation, grows the mass 
of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation; bu^ 
with this too grows the revolt of the working-class, a class 
always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, organ¬ 
ised by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter 
upon the mode of production, which has sprung up and 
flourished along with, and under it. Centralisation of the means 
of production and socialisation of labour at last reach a point 
where they become incompatible with their capitalist intqgfc- 
ment This integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist 
private property sounds. The expropriators are expropriated. 

Thecapitalistmode of appropriation, the resultof the capitalist 
mode of production, produces capitalist private property. This is 
the first negation of individual private property, as founded on 
the labour of the proprietor. But capitalist production begets, 
with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its own negation. It is 
the negation of negation. This does not re-establish private pro¬ 
perty for the producer, but gives him individual property based 
on the acquisitions of the capitalist era: i.e., on co-operation 
and the possession in common of the land and of the means 
of production 

The transformation of scattered private property, arising 
from individual labour, into capitalist private property is, 
naturally, a process, incomparably more protracted, violent, and 
difficult, than the transformation of capitalistic private pro¬ 
perty, already practically resting on socialised production, into 
socialised property. In the former case, we had the expro¬ 
priation of the mass of the people by a few usurpers; in the 
latter, we have the expropriation of a few usurpers by the mass 
of the people. 1 

1 The advance of industry, who™ Involuntary promoter i. Urn bourgeoUie, rapiacee 
tho Of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary oombme- 

tioa due to aeeociation. The dereiopment of Modern Indnetry, therefore, cute trom 
under ite feet, the very foundation on which the hourgeoiaie produtea and appr opn 
ai«« produote What the houifeoiue therefore, produce!, above all, are ite own grave- 
rtiemre. Ite faU and the victory of the profctariat are equally inevitable. .*. v'l 
ti,. .We thlt ,taV face to fee. with the bourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat clone u a 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE MODERN THEORY OF COLONISATION; 

_litical economy confuses on principle two very different 

kinds of private property, of which one rests on the producers' 
own labour, the other on the employment of the labour of 
others. It forgets that the latter not only is the direct anti¬ 
thesis of the former, but absolutely grows on its tomb only. 
In Western Europe, the home of political economy, the process 
of primitive accumulation is more or less accomplished. Here 
tit capitalist regime has either directly conquered the whole 
domain of national production, or, where economic conditions 
are less developed, it, at least, indirectly controls those strata of 
society which, though belonging to the antiquated mode of pro¬ 
duction, continue to exist side by side with it in gradual decay. 
To this ready-made world of capital, the political economist 
applies the notions of law and of property inherited from a pie- 
capitalistic world with all the more anxious zeal and all the 
greater unction, the more loudly the facts cry out in the face of 
his ideology. It is otherwise in the colonies. There the capitalist 
regime everywhere comes into collision with the resistance of 
the producer, who, as owner of his own conditions of labour, 
employs that labour to enrich himself, instead of the capitalist 
The contradiction of these two diametrically opposed economic 
systems, manifests itself here practically in a struggle between 
them. Where the capitalist has at his back the power of the 
mother-country, he tries to clear out of his way by force, the 
modes of production and appropriation, based on his indepen¬ 
dent labour of the producer. The same interest, which compels 

really revolutionary claaa. The other oLmmo periah and disappear in the faoe of Modera 
Industry, the proletariat ia its special and essential product. . . The lower middle- 
elaases, the small manufacturers, the shopkeepers, the artisan, the peasant, all these 
4gbt against the bourgeoisie, to Bare from extinction their existence as fractions of the 
middle-class . . . they are reactionary, for they try to roll back the wheel of 
history. ‘' Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifest der Kemmuniatiaohen Partei, * 
London, 1847, pp. 9,11. 

1 We treat here of real Coloniee, virgin soils, oolonised by free immigrants. The 
United Suites are, speaking economically, still only a Colony of Europe. Besides, 
to this,caterrory belong also such old plantations as those in which the abolition of 
* rWrr-ry has completely altered the earlier aonditioo*. 
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Uw syoophant of capital, the political economist, in the mother- 
country, to proclaim the theoretical identity of the capitalist 
mode of production with its contrary, that same interest con* 
pels him in the colonies to make a clean breast of it, and to 
proclaim aloud the antagonism of the two modes of production. 
To this end he proves how the development of the social 
productive power of labour, co-operation, division of labour, use 
of machinery on a large scale, &c., are impossible without the 
expropriation of the labourers, and the corresponding transfor¬ 
mation of their means of production into capital. In the 
interest of the so-called national wealth, he seeks for artificial 
means to ensure the poverty of the people. Here his apolo^tic ' 
armour crumbles off, bit by bit, like rotten touchwood. It is 
the great merit of E. G. Wakefield to have discovered, not any¬ 
thing new about the Colonies, 1 but to have discovered in the 
Colonies the truth as to the conditions of capitalist production 
in the mother-country. As the system of protection at its 
origin' attempted to manufacture capitalists artificially in the 
mother-country, so Wakefield’s colonisation theory, which 
England tried for a time to enforce by Acts of Parliament, 
attempted to effect the manufacture of wage-workers in the 
Colonies. This he calls “ systematic colonisation.” 

First of all, Wakefield discovered that in the Colonies, 
property in money, means of subsistence, machines, and other 
means of production, does not as yet stamp a man as a capitalist 
if there be wanting the oorrelative—the wage-worker, .the 
other man who is compelled to sell himself of his own free-will. 
He discovered that capital is not a thing, but a social rela¬ 
tion between persons, established by the instrumentality of 
things* Mr. Peel, he moans, took with him from England to 
Swan River, West Australia, means of subsistence and of pro- 

1 Wakefield'i few glimpse* on the subject of Modem Colonisation ere fall; antici¬ 
pated by Mira been l’toe, the physiocrat, and ***n much earlier by Enjliah eeone- 
mista. 

• * Later, It became a temporary necessity ip the international competitive struggle. 
But, whatever it! motive, the eonieqnencei remain the mine. 

• A negro ia a negro. In eertain eiroumstanoe* lie become* a elave. A mule ii a 
machine far iplnnlng cotton. Only under certain circumstance! doea it become 
capital Ontaido these olrcumst&noes, it ii ho more capital than gold ia intrinsically, 
winner, ot t-nphr is ty* price uf sugar .... Capital is a ancial relation of production. 
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duction to the amount of £50,000. Mr. Peel had the foresight 
to bring with him, besides, 3000 persons of the working-class, 
, then, women, and children. Once arrived at his destination, 
' Mr. Peel was left without a servant to make his bed or fetch 
him water from the river.” 1 Unhappy Mr. Peel who provided 
for everything except the export of English modes of pro¬ 
duction to Swan River! 

For the understanding of the following discoveries of Wake¬ 
field, two preliminary remarks: We know that the means of 
production and subsistence, while they remain the property of 
th$ f immediate producer, are not capital They become capital, 
only under circumstances in which they serve at the same 
time as means of exploitation and subjection of the labourer. 
But this capitalist soul of theirs is so intimately wedded, in the 
head of the political economist, to their material substance, that 
he christens them capital under all circumstances, even when 
they are its exact opposite. Thus is it with Wakefield. 
Further: the splitting up of the means of production into the 
individual property of many independent labourers, working 
on their own account, he calls equal division of capital. It is 
with the political economist as with the feudal jurist. The 
latter stuck on to pure monetary relations the labels supplied 
by feudal law. 

“ If," says Wakefield, “ all the members of the society 
are supposed to possess equal portions of capital .... 
no man would have a motive for accumulating more capital 
than he could use with his own hands. This is to some extent 
the case in new American settlements, where a passion for 
owning land prevents the existence of a class of labourers for 
hire.”* So long, therefore, as the labourer can accumulate for 
himself—and this he can do so long as he remains possessor of 
his means of production—capitalist accumulation and the 
capitalistic mode of production are impossible. The class of 
wage-labourers, essential to these, is wanting. How, then, in 
old Europe, was the expropriation of the labourer from hia 

Iti* a Material alettes of production. (Earl Marx, “Lohnarbait und Kapital.* 
N. Bh. Z., No. 288, April 7,1848. > 

• 1 B. O. WakoStld : England and Aratrfca, rol. il., p. 31 
Ua..j>.lT. 
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conditions of labour, i&, the co-existence of capital and wage- 
labour, brought about? By a social contract of a quite 
original kind. " Mankind hare adopted a . . . . simple con?* 
trivanoe for promoting the accumulation of capital,” which, of 
course, since the time of Adam, floated in their imagination as 
the sole and final end of their existence: “ they have divided 
themselves into owners of capital and owners 0$ labour .... 
This division was the result of concert and combination." 1 In 
one word: the mass of mankind expropriated itself in honour 
of the “ accumulation of capital.” Now, one would think, that 
this instinctof self-denying fanaticism would give itself full 
especially in the Colonies, where alone exist the men and condi¬ 
tions that could turn a social contract from a dream to a reality. 
But why, then, should “systematic colonisation” be called 
in to replace its opposite, spontaneous, unregulated colonisation! 
But—but—“ In the Northern States of the American Union, it 
may be doubted whether so many as a tenth of the people 
would fail under the description of hired labourers .... In 
England .... the labouring class compose the bulk of the 
people.” * Nay, the impulse to self-expropriation, on the part of 
labouring humanity, for the glory of capital, exists so little, 
that slavery, according to Wakefield himself, is the sole natural 
basis of Colonial wealth. His systematic colonisation is a mere 
pis alter, since he unfortunately has to do with free men, not 
with slaves. “ The first Spanish settlers in Saint Domingo did 
not obtain labourers from Spain. But, without labourers, their 
capital must have perished, or, at least, must soon have been 
diminished to that small amount which each individual could 
employ with his own hands This has actually oocurred in 
the last Colony founded by Englishmen—the Swan River 
Settlement—where a great mass of capital, of seeds, implements, 
and cattle, has perished for want of labourers to use it, and 
where no settler has preserved much more capital than he can 
employ with his own bands.” * 

We have seen that the expropriation of the mass of the people 
from the soil forms the basis of the tapitalist mode of production 
The essence 6fa free colony, on thecentrary, consists in this-rthat 
' l •.,'T<iL‘l., pals »1. c., w>. 42. 43, M. • 1. c., roL ii., p. 6. 
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the bulk of the soil is still public property, and every settler on 
it therefore can turn part of it into his private property and 
‘'individual means of production, without hindering the later 
settlers in the same operation. 1 This is the secret both of the 
prosperity of the colonies and of their inveterate vice— 
opposition to the establishment of capital. “ Where land is 
very cheap and all men are free, where every one who so 
pleases can easily obtain a piece of land for himself, not only 
is labour very dear, as respects the labourer’s share of the pro¬ 
duce, but thedifficultyis to obtain combined labourat any price.”* 
* As in the colonies the separation of the labourer from the 
conditions of labour and their root, the soil, does not yet exist, 
or only sporadically, or on too limited a scale, bo neither does 
the separation of agriculture from industry exist, nor the de¬ 
struction of the household industry of the peasantry. Whence 
then is to come the internal market for capital ? “ No part of 
the population of America is exclusively agricultural, excepting 
slaves and their employers who combine capital and labour in 
particular works. Free Americans, who cultivate the soil, 
follow many other occupations. Some portion of the furniture 
and tools which they use is commonly made by themselves. 
They frequently build their own houses, and carry to market, 
at whatever distance, the produce of their own industry. They 
are spinners and weavers; they make soap and candles, as well 
as, in many cases, shoes and clothes for their own use. In 
America the cultivation of land is often the secondary pursuit 
of a blacksmith, a miller or a shopkeeper.”' With such queer 
people as these, where is the "field of abstinence” for the 
capitalists f 

The great beauty of capitalist production consists in this— 
that it not only constantly reproduces the wage-worker as 
wage-worker, but produces always, in proportion to the 
accumulation of capital, a relative surplus population of wage¬ 
workers. Thus the law of supply and demand of labour is kept 
in the right rut, the oscillation of Wages is penned within limits 

" Lhi. t, to So on element of oolonixotion, muot not only bo woato, but it miuu W 
, liable to be osniwrtexl'into prirato property." (1. e. VoL II., p lyfr \ 

1 V a Vvl. I p. 247. • 1. c. pp $1, 22* 
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satisfactory to capitalist exploitation, and lastly, the social 
dependance of the labourer on the capitalist, that indispensable 
requisite, is secured; an ummstakeable relation of dependency 
which the smug political economist, at home, in the mother coun¬ 
try, can transmogrify into one of free contract between buyer 
and seller, between equally independent owners of commodities, 
the owner of the commodity capital and the owner of the com¬ 
modity labour. But in the colonies this pretty fancy is tom 
asunder. The absolute population here increases much more 
quickly than in the mother-country, because many labourers 
enter this world as ready-made adults, and yet the laboar 
market is always understocked. The law of the supply and ue- 
mand of labour falls to pieces. On theone hand, theold world con¬ 
stantly throws in capital, thirsting after exploitation and “abs¬ 
tinence ; ” on the other, the regular reproduction of the wage- 
labourer as wage-labourer comes into collision witii impedi¬ 
ments the most impertinent and in part invincible. What be¬ 
comes of the production of wage-labourers, supernumerary in 
proportion to the accumulation of capital ? The wage-worker 
of to-day is to-morrow an independent peasant, or artisan, 
working for himself. He vanishes from the labour-market, but 
not into the workhouse. This constant transformation of the 
wage-labourers into independent producers, who work for them¬ 
selves instead of for capital, and enrich themselves instead of 
the capitalist gentry, reacts in its turn very perversely on the 
conditions of the labour-market Not only does the degreeof 
exploitation of the wage-labourer remain indecently low. The 
wage-labourer loses into the bargain, along with the relation of 
dependence, also the sentiment of dependence on the abstemi¬ 
ous capitalist. Hence all the inconveniences that our h. U. 
Wakefield pictures so doughtily, so eloquently, so pathetically. 

The supply of wage-labour, he complains, is neither constant 
nor regular, nor sufficient “ Thesupply of labour is always, not 
only small, but uncertain.” 1 “Though the produce divided 
between the capitalist and the labourer be large, tie labourer 
lakes so great a share that he sqpn becomes a capitalist . . 
Few, even pf those whose lives are unusually long, can aecumu- 
1 L e., VoL 11.', p. US- 
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late great masses of wealth* 1 The labourers most distinctly 
declines to allow the capitalist to abstain from the payment of 
She greater part of their labour. It avails him nothing, if he 
is so cunning as to import from Europe, with his own capital, 
his own wage-workers. They soon “ cease ... to be labourers 
for hire; they ... become independent landowners, if not com¬ 
petitors with their former masters in the labour market."' 
Think of the horror! The excellent capitalist has imported 
bodily from Europe, with his own good money, his own 
competitors! The end of the world has come! No wonder 
\\akefieid laments the absence of all dependence and of all 
sentiment of dependence on the part of the wage-workers 
in the colonies. On account of the high wages, says his 
disciple, Merivale, there is in the colonies " the urgent desire 
for cheaper and more subservient labourers—for a class to 
whom the capitalist might dictate terms, instead of being 
dictated to by them. . . In ancient civilized countries the 
labourer, though free, is by a law of nature dependent on 
capitalists; in colonies this dependence must be created by- 
artificial means.” * 

What is now, according to Wakefield, the consequence of this 

- L «., VoL I., p. 131. * L VoL It, p. 5. 

1 Merivale, L c., Vol. II., pp. 235-314 passim. Even the mild, free-trade, vulgar 
economist, Molinari, says: "Dana lei eoloniei oft l’eadavage a 6t6 aboil uni que 1* 
travail foroe ae trouvait remplace par one quantity 6quivalente do travail libra, on a 
ru i'op6rer la contre-partis da fait qui m realise too• lee jouri «rai noe yeux. On a 
m let limplee travaillenn exploiter i lenr tour lea entrepreneur* dlnduatrie, exiger 
d’eux dea ulairee bora de touts proportion aveo la part legitime qui lenr revenait dana 
la prodnit. Lee plunteura, ne pouvant obtenir de lenra aucroa nn prix niffieant pour 
oonvrir la bauaae de a&laire, ont etfi obliges de fournir 1’excMant, d’abord aur leuri 
profits, ensuite aur lean c&pitaax mimes. Une foule de pl&ntean ont tti rainfts de 
la sorte, d’autres ont ferine lean ateliers poor ichapper 4 uue ruins immineute. . . 
Sana donte, il vaut mieux voir pftrir dea accumulations de capitanx que dee ginire 
♦ions d'homines [bow generous of Mr. Molinari!]: mail ne vaudrait-il paa mieux qne 
ni lea ana ni lea autrea piriseent? ” (Molinari L c. pp. 51, 52.) Mr. Molinari, Mr. 
Mohnari 1 What then becomes of the ten oommandmenta, of Moeea and the prophets, 
of the law of supply and demand, if in Europe the "entrepreneur" ean out down the 
labourer 1 ! legitimate part, and in the Wait Indies, the labourer can cut down the entre 
preneur’a? And what, if you please, is this "legitimate part," which on your own 
showing the capitalist in Europe daily neglects to pay ? Over yonder, in the colon!** 
where the labourers are so “simple” as to "exploit" the capitalist, Mr. Molinari 
feels a* strong itching to set the law pf aupply and demand, that works elsewhere 
sukum»tieK*.iy. on the right rum by mee»‘« "f tiolie*. 
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unfortunate state of things in the colonies ? A « barbarising 
tendency of dispersion ’’ of producers and national wealth. 1 
The paroelling-out of the means of production among hummer^* 
able owners, working on their own account, annihilaW along 
with the centralisation of capital, all the foundations of com¬ 
bined labour. Every long-winded undertaking, extending over 
several years and demanding outlay of fixed capital, is pre¬ 
vented from being earned out In Europe, capital invests 
without hesitating a moment, for the working-class constitutes 
its living appurtenance, always in excess, always at disposal 
But in the colonies! Wakefield tells an extremely dol^&l 
anecdote. He was talking with some capitalists of Canada 
and the state of New York, where the immigrant wave often 
becomes stagnant and deposits a sediment of “ supernumerary " 
labourers. “Our capital,” says one of the characters in the 
melodrama, “was ready for many operations which require a 
considerable period of time for their completion; but we could 
not begin such operations with labour which, we knew, would 
soon leave us. If we had been sure of retaining the labour of 
such emigrants, we should have been glad to have engaged it 
at once, and for a high price: and we should have engaged it, 
even though we had been sure it would leave us, provided we 
had been sure of a fresh supply whenever we might need 
it"’ 

After Wakefield has contrasted the English capitalist agri¬ 
culture and its “ combined ’’ labour with the scattered cultiva¬ 
tion of American peasants, he unwittingly gives us a glimpse 
at the reveise of the medaL He depicts the mass of the 
American people as well-to-do, independent, enterprising and 
comparatively cultured, whilst " tire English agricultural 
labourer is a miserable wretch, a pauper. . . In what 
country, except North America and some new colonies, do 
the wages of free labour employed in agriculture, much ex¬ 
ceed a bare subsistence for the labourer ? . . . Un¬ 
doubtedly, farm-horses in England, being a valuable property, 
are better fed than English peasants.” * But, never mind, 

1 Wfck.'M.i, 1. e., Vol.II.. p. Si ,‘ * L PP- 1<jl . !**• ‘ 

■ L fc. VL L. Pt» 47, IMS. 
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national wealth is, once again, by its very nature, identical 
with misery of the people. 

V * How, then, to heal the anti-capitalistic cancer of the 
colonies T If men were willing, at a blow, to turn all the soil 
from public into private property, they would destroy certainly 
the root of the evil, but also—the colonies. The trick is 
how to kill two birds with one stone. Let the Government 
put upon the virgin soil an artificial prioe, independent of the 
law of supply and demand, a pnee that compels the immigrant 
to work a long time for wages before he can earn enough 
mryiey to buy land, and turn himself into an independent 
peasant. 1 The funds resulting from the sale of land at a price 
relatively prohibitory for the wage-workers, this fund of money 
extorted from the wages of labour by violation of the sacred 
law of supply and demand, the Government is to employ, on 
the other hand, in proportion as it grows, to import have- 
nothings from Europe into the colonies, and thus keep the 
wage-labour market full for the capitalists Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, tout sera pour le mieux dans ie meilleur des 
mondes possibles. This is the great secret of “ systematic 
colonisation." By this plan, Wakefield cries in triumph, “ the 
supply of labour must be constant and regular, because, first, 
as no labourer would be able to procure land until he had 
worked for money, all immigrant labourers, working for a time 
for wages and in combination, would produce capital for the 
employment of more labourers; secondly, because every labourer 
who left off working for wages and became a landowner, would, 
by purchasing land, provide a fund for bringing fresh labour to 
the colony." 1 The price of the soil imposed by the State must, 
of oourse, be a “ sufficient pnoe 1, —t.a, so high “ as to prevent 
the labourers from becoming independent landowners until 


1 “ C’wt, ajoutes-roai, grioe i l'api/ropriation dn sol et des sapitaax que l*homme, 
qoi n* a qoe set bras, tnmre de l’ooenpation, et se fait an reveal . . . o’est eu oon- 
traire, grioe 1 l’appropriation indiridueUe du so! quit M troure des hommes n'ayamt 
qoe lean bras. . . . Qoand tom Better an homme dans le ride, Tons row emparea 
Ue 1’atmosphere. _ Ainsi faites-rous, quanft too* tout amperes dn sol. , . . O’est le 
mrttre dans le v»de de richesaes, poor ns ( le lainer rirre qu’lrotre rolontA” (Colins, 
1 t. m., pp. 2 l$- 271 , passim.) 

• WnVe8eld, 1. o., VoL II., p. lUV- 
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otben had followed to take their place” 1 This "sufficient 
price for the land ” is nothing but a euphemistic circumlocu¬ 
tion for the ransom which the labourer pays to the capitalists 
for leave to retire from the wage-labour market to the land. 
Fint, he must create lor the capitalist “ capital,’' with which 
the latter may be able to exploit more labourers; then he must 
plaoe, at his own expense, a locum tenent on the labour market, 
whom the Government forwards across the sea for the benefit 
of his old master, the capitalist, 

It is very characteristic that the English Government for 
yean practised this method of “ primitive accumulation," pres 
scribed by Mr. Wakefield expressly for the use of the colonies. 
The fiasco was, of course, as complete as that of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bank Act The stream of emigration was only diverted 
from the English colonies to the United States. Meanwhile, 
the advance of capitalistic production in Europe, accompanied 
by increasing Government pressure, has rendered Wakefield’s 
recipe superfluous. On the one hand, the enormous and cease¬ 
less stream of men, year after year driven upon America, leaves 
behind a stationery sediment in the east of the United States, 
the wave of immigration from Europe throwing men on the 
labour market there more rapidly than the wave of emigration 
westwards can wash them away. On the other hand, the 
American Civil War brought in its train a colossal national 
debt, and, with it, pressure of taxes, the rise of the vilest 
financial aristocracy, the squandering of a huge part of the 
public land on speculative companies for the exploitation of 
railways, mines, &c., in brief, the most rapid centralisation of 
capital The great republic has, therefore, ceased to be the 
promised land for emigrant labourers. Capitalistic production 
advances there with giant stridea. even though the lowering of 
wages and the dependence of the wage-worker are yet far from 
being brought down to the normal European leveL The 
shameless lavishing of uncultivated colonial land on aristocrats 
and capitalists by the Government, so loudly denounced even 
by Wakefield, has produced, especially in Australia,* in oonjunc- 

} Lc.,p. * . 

* Aa nooij m* bwaune tar own Vw-pter, alia prated, of euurt*. Uw * 
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tion with the stream of men that the gold-diggings attract, 
and with the competition that the importation of English com- 
Vnodities causes even to the smallest artisan, an ample “ relative 
surplus labouring population,” so that almost every mail brings 
the Job’s news of a “ glut of the Australian labour-market,” and 
prostitution in some places there flourishes as wantonly as in 
the London Haymarket 

However, we are not concerned here with the condition of 
the colonies. The only thing that interests us is the secret 
discovered in the new world by the political economy of the 
ojd world, and proclaimed on the house-tops: that the capital¬ 
ist mode of production and accumulation, and therefore 
capitalist private property, have for their fundamental condi¬ 
tion the annihilation of self-earned private property; in other 
words, the expropriation of the labourer. 

honorable to the settlers, bat the squandering of the load, already aoeomplished by 
the English Government, standi in the way. “The first and main object at whiob 
tbs new land Act of 1802 aims ii to gin increased facilities for the settlement of the 
people.” (The land law of Victoria, by the Hon. 0. G. Duffy, Minister of Public 
lands. Lend. 18S2.) 


THE END 


TT. Joli.y vso Sosj, Li*., Asuuw.in. • 
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„ Dxtsncx, A, of the Landowners and 

Farmers of Great Britain.London, 1814. 

m Discourse concerning Trade, that in 

particular of the East Indies.London, 1689. 

a Discourse, A, on the general notions 

of Money, Trade, and Exchange as 
they stand in relation to each other. 

By a Merchant.London, 1695. 

n Discourse, A, on the Necessity of 

encouragingMechanick Industry....London, 1690. 

K Dissertation, A critical, on the Na¬ 

ture, Meashre, and Causes of Value. 

etc. (See Bailey S.).London, 1826. 

m Dissertation on the Poor Laws. By 

A Well-wisher of Mankind. (Act 

Townsend).. London, 1786trepuhc 

1817.) 
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East India Trade, The, a most pro¬ 
fitable Trade.London, 109d. 

Economy, Public, concentrated.Carlisle, 1832 

Enquiry into the connection between 
the high price of Provisions and the 
size of Farms. By a Farmer.London, 177S. 

Enquiry into the present high price 
of Provisions.London, 1787. 

Enquiry into the causes of the pres¬ 
ent high price of Provisions. (See 
Forster, Nathaniel).Loudon, 1772L 

Enquiry into those principles respect 
ing the nature of Demand as lately 
advocated by Mr. Malthus.London, 182L 

Enquiry, A political, into the conse¬ 
quences of enclosing Waste Lands.,London, 1785. 

Es&ay, An, on the Governing CauseB 
of the Natural rate of Interest (See 
J. Massey).London, 1750. 

Essay, a prize, on the Comparative 
merits of Competition and Co¬ 
operation.London, 1834. 

Essay on Creditandthe Bankrupt Act. London, 1707. 

Essay on the Political Economy of 
Nations.London, 1821. 

Essay on Public Credit.....London, 1710. 

Essay on Trade and Commeroe.London, 1770. 

Essays on Political Economy in 
which are illustrated the principal 
causes of the present National 
Distress.London, 1830. 

Farms, Capital, Two Letters on the 
Flour Trade, and the dearness of 
Corn. By a Person in Business.London, 1767. 

Industry of Nations, The.London, 1855. 

Inquiry. {See Enquiry). 

Krankheiten, Die, Wolche ver- 
schiedncn Standen, Altern uud 
Geschlechtem eigenthtimlich sind...Ulm, 1860. 

Labour Defended against Capital, 
by T. H. {See Hodgskin). London, 1825. 

Letter, A, to'Sir J. fc. Banbury, Bt., 

On the high ( Price of Provisions. 

By a Suffolk Gentleman .Ipswich, 1/flo. 

Money and iU Vicissitudes. (See S. 

Bailey)...London, 1837. 

Outlines of Politioal Koonomy.London* 1832. 

Observations on certain verbal dis¬ 
putes in Political Economy. Ixmdou, 1821. 
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Author. Work. Date. 

Ajontmous,.«...Perils, The, of the Nation.London, 184&. 

., Principles, Essential, of the Wealth 

of Nations..London, 1797. 

„ Reasons for the late increase of the 

Poor Rate.London, 1777. 

„ Rlasons for a limited Exportation of 

Wool.London, 1877. 

Remarks on the Commercial Policy 
of Great Britain.London, 1815, 

„ S. W. A Compendious and Briefe 

Examination of certayne ordinary 
complaints of diverse of our country¬ 
men in these our days. (.See 
William Stafford)...London, 1581. 

,, Sophisms of Free Trade. By a 

Barrister.Reprint, 1870. London,1850. 

. Source, The, and Remedies of the 

National Difficulties. A letter to 

Lord John RusBell.London, 1821. 

Theory, The, of the Exchanges. The 
Bank Charter Aot of 1844. The 
abuse of the Metallio Principle to 

Depreciation.London, 1864. 

Thoughts, Some, on the interest of 
money in geueral, and particularly 
in the English Funds.London, 1870 

Aptian .De bellis Civilibus. 

Afh i.ky, Anth.,Lord.The Ten Hours’ Factory Bill, Speech 

of the 15th March.London, 1844. 

Aristotle .De Republica. 

Augiek, Mane.... .Du credit public et de son Histoire de- 

pu is les temps .mciens jusqu’ k nos jours. Paris, 1842. 

B. 

Bailet, S.A Critical Dissertation, etc., chiefly in 

reference to the writings of Mr. 

Ricardo.London, 1825. 

Bailey, S.Money and its Vicissitudes. (Pub¬ 
lished Anon.).London, 1837. 

Babbage, Charles...On the Economy of Machinery.London, 1832. 

Bacon .Life of Henry VII. (Rennet’s England). London, 1817. 

„ Bank Acts. (.See Parliamentary 

Papers).,. 

Banker, A.Tue Currency Question reviewed. A 

letter to the M'btch people by 
* * # a Banker in England.London, 1845. 

Barbus, Nicolna.A Discourse on coining the new money 

lighter, in answer to Mr. Locke’s 
Consiiierut.umw.London, 1696. 
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Baktox, John..._.«Observatious on the circumstances 
which influence the oondition of the 

labouring Clueee of Society.London, 18 IT, 

Sarristie, A..._ Sophisma of Free Trade. (See under 
Anonymous). 

BmX’aria, Ckhaxs...E lement! di Economic Pubblica. Cus- 

todi’a ed. of Italian Economiats.Milano, 1803. 

Kellkrs, John-Eaaaya about the Poor, Manufacturera, 

Trade, Plantations, and Immorality.London, 1803. 

Bengal Hurkaeu. [Me under News- 
, papers). 

alyjfTBAM, Jeremy. ..Thtorie des reinea et dea recompenses 
(d’apris des manuscrita inCdita, ed. 

by E. Dumont).....Londres, 1811. 

Berkeley, George..The Querist......London, 1750 

Bioact, J. N-Dn Monopoie qui a’Atablit dans lea 

arte induatriela et le Commeroe.Paris, 1828. 

bizsi, F...Die Philoeophie dea Aria to teles.Berlin, 1842. 

Elakkv, Robert.-...The History of Political Literature 

from the earliest times.London, 1886. 

liLA.xqm, J. A..—Des Classes Ouvrifcres en Prance pen¬ 
dant Iannis, 1848) 

,, Conrs d’loonomie industrielle.Paris, 1835-32. 

Hi* r is#; riLLXBXKi.... Dissertation sur la nature des richeases, 
de l’argent et des tributs. (Ed. 

Daire)._.Paris, 1843. 

Boxhoex ...Institutionee politics._.Leyden, 1663. 

Boyleae, Etienne...Livres des metiers. (Collection de 

documents inddits)...Paris, 1835. 

Broalherst, J.Political Economy.London, 1842. 

Brougham, Henry..An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy 

of the European Powers.Edinburgh, 1S03. 

Uhcck.vir, .Thlorie du systhme animal.Leyden, 1767. 

Bccha.kak, David...Inquiry into the Taxation and Com¬ 
mercial Policy of Great Britain.Edinburgh, 1844 

„ Smith’s Wealth of Nations. With 

notes and an additional volume.London, 1814. 

BuCHilet Kotrx.. Histoire Parlementaire de la Revolu¬ 
tion Frauqaise.Paris, 1834-38. 

Buriu, Edmund....Thoughts and details on Scarcity.London, 1800. 

„ A Letter from the Right Hon. Ed. 

Burke, to a noble lord, on the at¬ 
tacks made* upon him and his pen¬ 
sion in the House of Lords by the 

Duke of Bedford, etc._—_Philadelphia, 1795(1) 

Burn—. __Hudibras. j 

Cl 

CaiE'Ea, J. E..The 81ave Power.—_ 


.London, 1888. 
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Author. Work. Date. 

Camm«ll, George..Modern India...London, 1852. 

Cantillon, Philip..Easai snr la nature da Commerce ea 

gtedraL...Ameterdam, 175®. 

» The Analyais of Trade, Commerce, 

etc. (English translation).London, 1759. 

Carp, Ronard de ...Falsi Scat ion dee substances saora- 
mentelles. 

Carxt, H. C..The Slave Trade.Philadelphia, 1853. 

„ Essay on the Rate of Wages.London, 1834. 

Carli, 1 '*■ R...Notes in his edition of Verri. {See 

Verri).Milano, 1803. 

Caunovx, John ..Notes in his edition of Malthus' De¬ 
finitions in Political Economy.London, 1853. 

Cxksgs. {See Parliamentary Papers) 

Chalmsrs, Tn.On Political Eoonomy.Olasgow, 1831 

Cuambcrlain, Jos..Speech at Sanitary Congress, Bir 
mingham. (Times, 15thJan., 1875). 

Cmxrbuur*, A. R..Riche on pauvre.Paris, 1841. 

Cnniirrr, William. ..A History of the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion .Dnblin, 188 A 

Colins, K...L’ltcouomie Politique.Paris, 1857. 

„ Combination (On) of Trades. {See 

Anon.).London, 18S4, 

Commissions. (Children’s Employ¬ 
ment, on Railways, etc. ( See Pari. 

Papors).. 

CoNOnsas. (International Statistic). 

Compte rendu.Paris. 

.'oadillaO _Le Commeroe et le Gouverneraent.Paris. 1776. 

Reprinted in : 

Melanges de i’Rcouotnie Politique. 

(Ed. Daire et Molinari).Paris, 1817. 

Considerations concerning taking 
off the Bounty on Cora exported. 

{See Anonymous).London. 1753. 

Connsr. Th.«... An Inquiry into the Causes and Modes 

of the Wealth of Individuals.Loudon, 1841. 

Como k. C. A.De l’enseignement professionnel.Paris, 1858. 

CoimcaLLX-8KN(PiL.Trait4 theoiique et pratique dee en- 

J. G. treprises industrielles. Paris, 1857. 

Cdrrsnot Question, The. (5>e Anon. (.London, 1847. 
Oorrinct Question, Reviewed, The. 

(.SeeAnon.).London, 1845. 

Conan, J. L. 0_.Discours sur les Revolutions du Globe. 

(Ed. Hoefer)....Paris, ft63, 

D. * 

Daily Tswananf. (.?« Newspapers). 

Darwin, CWlea....Origin of Species...London, 1859. 
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Defence, A, o t the landlords and 
farmen of Gnat Britain. {Su 
Anon.).London, 1811 

Dl Qunroxr, Th.The Logic of Politioal Economy.London, 1844. 

Dxscartxs, BsnA—Disoours da la Mdthode.Paris, 1688. 

Diutsoh-Frakzoxisohr Jarrbcchxr 
{See Man and Kuge).Paria, 1844. 

Diodorus Sinews.. Bibliotheoa Historica. 

Disooursx concerning Trade, etc. 

(dee Anonymous).London, 1689. 

Disooubsx on the Goneral Notions of 
Money, etc. (dee Anon.).Loudon, 1695. 

Disooubsx on the necessity of en. 
eonraging Mechanick Industry, 

(dee Anon.).London, 1880. 

Dessxrtation on the Poor Laws, etc. 

(dee Anon.).. ..London, 1786. 

Dunnino, T. J.......Trades’ Unions and Strikes.London, I860. 

Duronr, Pierra ...... Chansons........—...Paris, 1846. 

E. 

Bast Indian T&ade, etc., (see Anon.(.London, 1696. 

Xoonomy, Public, Concentrated, (see 
Anon.).Carlisle, 1833. 

Economist (see under Newspapers)... 

Kdxn, F. M.The State of the Poor—.. ..London, 1797. 

Kmyiricus, *extus..Opera. 

Knsxu, Friedrich...Lege der arbeitenden Klasae in Eng. 

land.Leiprig, 1845. 

„ Umrisse zn einer Kritik der National- 

skonomie (Deutach-Franriiaisohe 
Jahrbttcher).Paris, 1844. 

„ Die Kngliache Zehn - Stunden • Bill 

(Neue Kheiniache Zeitung April 
number).Hamburg, 1860. 

KNGiLS.F.AMsrx.K. Manifest der Kommuniatischen Pur- 

tei.London, 1847. 

Enquiry into, eto. (see under Anony 
mous). 

Essay, eto. (see under Anonymous)... 

Ensor, George.An Inquiry concerning the Population 

of Nations..London, 1818. 

' F, • 

Factory Acts, Reports of Inspectors, 

■ (see Pari. Papon) . 

, PARMsr, A. Enquiry into the Connection, etc., 

(see Enquiry under Anonymous). llinden, 177.1. 

Farms, Capital, etc., (ser under 
Anonymouai.l-'oltin, 1767. 
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Pa worn, Henry.The Economic Position of the British 

Labourer.London, 1865. 

Praocsou, A.A H istory of Civil Society, Reprinted. London, I860. 

Fibkand ._.Speech in House of Commons. ',«e 

Hansard)...... 

Fibbiib, F. L. A...Le gouvernement consid6r4 dans «s 

rapports avec le commerce.Paris, 1822) 

Fuuden, J.The Curse of the Factory System.Londou, 1838. 

Fuotwoob, Bishop.Chronicon pretiosum,.-.London, 1707, 

Pontxhol, A. L.Hygihne physique et morale do 

l’ouvrier, etc .Pane, 1858. 

Fouokxau, V. de. Elements du Commerce. Nouvelle 

Edition.Leyde, 1798. 

Fobhtf.b, Rev, Na¬ 
thaniel.An enquiry into the Causes of the 

Fbanklix, Benja- present high price of Provisions.London, 1773. 

“in.Works, (Edited by Sparks).Boston, 1830-38-10. 

Fcllxbtoh, John. ...Regulation of Currencies...London, 1844. 

Q. 

Galm si, F.-...Della Monets, (Custodi Ed.)—.Milano, 1803. 

Gams, Charles.Dee systemes de l'dconomie politique.Paris, 1821. 

Gasnibb, G..-Abrdgd 5l6mentaire des principes de 

l’loonomie politique (published 
anonymously).Paris, 1796. 

Gasoil, P..._.The Manufacturing Population of 

England...London, 1833. 

Gcnti.kuak, A Snf-Letter to Sir J. C. Banbury on the 
folk... high price of provisions.....London, 1795. 

Gknovssi, A.Lezioni di Eaonomia oivile (Custodi 

Ed.).i..Milano, 1803. 

Gisbookns .Enquiry into the Duties of Man.London, 1796. 

Gladston*, W. K...See Hansard . 

Gbbsoib, H..._-Lea Typographes devant le Tribunal 

Correetionnel de Bruxelles.Bruxelles, 1865. 

Giuto, R. H.-The Factory question and the Ten 

Hours’ Bill..London, 1837. 

Gbovx, W.R.._.—..On the Correlation of Physical Forces. London, 1848. 

H. 

Hallib, C, 1a Von..Re«tauration der Staatswissenschaf- 

ten.Wintherthur, 1820. 

1834. 

Hamm, W.-.-...Die Landvrirthschaftlichen Gerathe 

und Maschinen Englands.Braunschweig, 1856. 

Hassabu _Parliamentary Debates. Speech of 

Mr. Ferrand, April 27th, 1863.London, 1863. 

Parliamentary Debates. Speech of 
Mr. Gladstone on the Budget, Feb. 

14th. 1843.'. ..London, 1843. 
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Hansard. Parliamentary Debate*. Speech of 

Mr. Gladstone on the Bndget, April, 

18th, 1883. London, 1883. 

Parliamentary Debates. Speeoh of 
Mr Gladstone, April 7th, 1864.....London, 1864. 

Harris, James, Earl 

of Malmesbury. ...Dialogne concerning Happiness (re¬ 
published in “Three Treatises,” 

1786).London, 1741 

Haksall, Dr. H. H. .Adulterations detected...London, 1867. 

Higil, G. W. F.Weeks .Berlin, 1882-40. 

HiLAlRl,GeoflzoiSt.Notions de Philosophic Naturelle.Paris, 1838. 

Hoaita, Th.-Leviathan. (Works).London, 1838-44. 

HodVjkin, Th_Labour Defended against Capital. 

By T. H. {.St* under Anon.).London, 1826. 

„ Natural and Artificial Rights, The, of 

Property Con trusted. (Anonymous). London, 1832. 

Hollikshid..D escription of England. 

House ........._Iliad and Odyssey...... 

HorxiNS, Th._._..-0n Rent of Land...London, 1828. 

House, Goo_A Letter to Adam Smith, LL.D., On 

the Life, Death and Philosophy of # 

his Friend, David Hume...-.Oxford, 1784. 

Hornis, Leonard...A Letter to Mr. Senior, etc.-...London, 1837. 

Hoccjhton, John ....Husbandry and Trade Improved.London, 1727 

Howitt, William....Colonisation and Christianity..London, 1838. 

Hctto.t, C.—.-_Course of Mathematics.Reprint, London, 


Indostrt of Nations. {See Anony¬ 
mous)._.London, 1866. 

Inqcirt. (See Enquiry under Anon.). 
International Statistic Congress, 

Compte rendu.Pari*. 

Isocbatss... ___Orationes et Epistolae. 


J. 

Jo'en, Richard.An Essay on the Distribution of 

Wealth. Part L, On Rent.London, 1831. 

„ An Introductory Lecture on Political 

Economy.London, 1833. 

» Text Book of Lectures on the Political 

Economy of Nations..Hertford, 1862. 

„ Journal of the SodSety of’Arts. (Set 

under newspapers).. 

k! 

Krankheiten, Die, welche versohie- 
deneu Standen, Alteru und Ge- 
echlechtern eigenthumlich sind..Ulm, 1860. 
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L. 

Labokdi, A. de_De 1’esprit de i’assoeiation dans tom 

lex interete de la communautd..Paris, 1818. 

Labour defended. (Ass Hodgskin).. 

Labodbibs, (Agricultural) Ireland. 

(See Parliamentary Papers). 

Laura, S__ ..National Distress, etc.London, 1844. 

LAifOSLLom, Abb..Farfallonide gli Antiohi Historioi ..Venetia, 1838. 

Ijsmsi.T.i, Ferdin. ..Die Philosophie dee Herakleitos.Berlin, 1858. 

Latibonk, Ldonce 

de—...Esaai snr l'dconomie rurale de l’An- 

gleterre.Paris, 1868. 

Law, J_Considerations snrle numeraire etanr 

le Commerce. (Ed. Daire}......Paris, 1843. 

Letter, A, to Sir J. C. Banbury, 
etc. By a Suffolk gentleman. 

(See Anonymous)...Ipswich, 1796. 

Li Taossi.——De l’intdrdt SociaL (Ed. Daire).Paris, 1848. 

Levi, Leona.—.Lecture before the Society of Arts, 

April, 1886. {See Newspapers).. ..London, 1868. 

Linns, J. ron. —...Die Chemie in ihrer Anwendungauf 

Agrikultnr.Braunschweig, 1881 

„ Deber Theorie und Praxis in der 

Landwirthsohaft...Braunschweig, 1868. 

LwaniT, N.._Theorie des loix civiles.Londres, 1767. 

Looks, John.—Some Considerations on the Conse¬ 
quences of the Lowering of Interest 
(Works, Vol. n.) .London, 1777. 

Loses (House of) Committee on Bank 
Acts. (See Parliamentary Papers). 

LrOBKTnrs_De Reram Natnri.~ 

Lothib, Martin.An die Pharhernn, wider den Wncher 

su predigen......Wittenberg, 1640k 


M. 

Macaulay, Thos. B.History of England. 10th Edit.London, 1864. 

Maolabin, James...History of the Currency.London, 1868. 

Maclxod, H. D.Theory and Practice of Banking.London, 1866. 

M'Cullooh, J. R....A Dicti -nary, Practical, Ac., of Com¬ 
merce.London, 1847. 

„ The Literature of Political Economy.London, 1846. 

„ Principles of Pol'tioal feconomy.London, 1830k 

Malt-hub, T. R.Definitions in Political, Economy.London, 1827. 

„ Inquiry into the Nature and Progress 

of Rent.f.London, 1816. * 

Malthus, T, R.".... principles of Political Eoonomy.London, 1836. 

Uakdxyilli, B, de.Fable of the Been.?. .— --London, 1728. 
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MABnxiAU.HarTietTbe Manchester Strike....(?) 1842. 

Marx, Karl, and 

Engels, F.ManifestderKoininunistischenPartel.London, 1847. 

Manx, Karl, and 

Bags, A........Deutseh-fransbeieehe JahrbUoher..Paris, 1841. 

dill, KarL.„_Lohnarbeit and Kapital. (Neao 

Rheinisohs Zeitung, 7th April.).Kola, 1848. 

,, Mishre ds la philosophic: Rdponse 4 la 

pfailsssphis de la miebre ds M. 

Proud bon..Paris, 1847. 

„ Zur Kritikdor Politischen (Ekonemie.Berlin, 1888. 

klisur, _An Keeay on the Governing Causes of 

the Natural Bate of Interest (Fob. 

Anon.).London, 1780, 

Mavra Skxbebs and Manufaotarers 
Defence Fond. (See Report.). 

Uactub..........._...G eeohiehte dsr Fronhofe.Erlangen, 188‘Z. 

„ Einlsitnng snrGesohichteder Mark- 

verfassung.Mttnebsn, 1884. 

Mxxcixb dele Riviere. (See Rivihre.) . 

Mebchaxt, A..A Discourse on the General Notions of 

Money, Ac. (Site under Anonymous). London, 1696. 

MxiurAUt H..Lseturee on Colonization and Colonies.London, 1841. 

Miu., James..Article “ Colony,” Supplement of 

Encyclopeedia Britannies.Edinburgh, 1831. 

„ Elements of Political Economy.London, 1821. 

Miu,, John Stuart..Essays on tome Unsettled Questions 

of Political Economy.London, 1844. 

„ Principles of Political Economy.London, 1848. 

Mnur.sac.De la Monarshie Prussienne.Londree, 1788. 

Molixabi, G. de. Etudes &sonomiqnea...Paris, 1846. 

Moxmkex, Th.Rttmische Gsechichte.Berlin, 1886. 

Money and its Vicissitudes. (.See 8. 

Bailey. Pub. Anon.).London, 1837. 

Mokteil, Alexis.....Histoire des Materiaur manuscrits, 

Ac..Paris, 1836. 

Uovtksqoiio .Esprit des Lois. (Burns..Londres, 1767. 

Moiu, Thomas..Utopia. 

Moeximo Stab. (See under News¬ 
papers)... 

Moxtox, J. C..Article Labodbxb in Cyclopedia of 

Agriculture.. 

Paper read before the* Society of Arts 

Jan. '961.. 

, Mo&mxo Stax* (See under News- 

P»P* r »)... 

* Mux, -England’s Treasure by F, reign Trade. Lon jpn, 1660. 

Mubtvt..— .Ireland, Industrie}, Poli'ical, and* * 

Social ... .London, 1670. 
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Author. Work. Dote. 

tlnur, Hugh, Historic and descriptive account of 
Wilsok, a to.. - British India_____Edinburgh, 1831 

N. 

Nasmith. ___Speech at Trade*’ Union Commission, 


1851.London, 1851. 

New man, S. P _ Elements of Political Economy.New York, 1835. 

Newman, W. P.Lectures on Political Economy.London, 1851. 


Nswnham, G. B.._A Review of the Evidence before the 
Committee of the two Honaes of 

Parliament on the Corn Lawa._London, 1815. 

Nhwstakm _Newspapers and journals, etc. 

Binoal Hcrkard. Bi-monthly Over¬ 
land Summary of news, July 22nd..Calcutta (!) 186L 

Daily Telegraph, Jan. 7th.London, 1860. 

Economist, July, 19th.. London, 1859. 

„ Janr., 21st..London, 1860. 

,, June, 2nd...London, 1866. 

Joobnal of the Society of Arts_London. 

,, January, 1861. 

„ January, 1872. 

„ April, 1866, eto. 

Morning Star, April 17th___London, 1863. 

,, ., Tune 23rd...London, 1863. 

Observer, April 24th...London, 1864. 

Revolutions dk Paris. ...Pane, 1789-94. 

Rsynolbs’ Newspaper, Jan.London, 1860. 

,, ,, Feb.London, 1866. 

„ „ Jan. 20th....London, 1867 

Stkotatob, June.......London, 1806 (?) 

Standard . London, 1865(11 

„ Oct. 26th...London, 1861. 

Pimis, Nov. 5th.. ...........London, 1861, 

„ Nov. 28th__ London, 1862. 

,, Nov. 29th... London, 1862. 


„ March 24th...London, 1863. 

„ Sept. 9th.London, 1873. 

Workman’s Advocate, Jan. 1866.London, 1666. 

Nmtma, G. B.... . KSmiache Geechiohto (reprinted) . Berlin, 1853. 

North, Sir Dudley. Uiscouree* upon Trade .-.London, 1691. 

0 . 

Observations on certain verbal dis¬ 
putes. (Ar Anonymous).London, 1821. 

Observer. (Ae Ncwepapera). 

Olmctid, F..’.„.Sea board Slave Statta.New York, 186* 

Opdtkx, treatise on Political Economy. ...New York, 1851, 


Oktuh, G.Dell* ICoonomialtbri Rei(Ed. Cnatodi).Milano, 1803 
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Author. Work. Dal*. 

Dtwat, J.H......Judgment of J. H. Otway, Hilary 

, Sessions, Belfast.. 

Robert.Observations on the Effect! of the 

Manufacturing System._.London, 1817. 

P. 

Faomn, L.A.Saggio sopra i] ginato pregio delle 

coee. (Ed. Cuatodi).Milano, ISOS. 

Paruaekstajii Aoricultural labourers, (Ireland) 

hiatus._. 1862. 

Census for Great Britain, Ireland and 

Wales, 1863, etc. 

Children's Employment Commission 

Factory Regulation Acta. 18.19. 

House or Commons Committee, 1826. 

House or Loans Committee on Bank 

Act, 1848. 

ks.ro kts on Bank Acts 1857 ._ 

“ of Select Committee on Bank 

Acts, 1858. 

Retorts of Select Committee on 

Mines, 1866.. 

Retorts of Commissioners of H. M.’s 
Inland Revenue. (Fourth A Tenth).. 

Retorts of Commissioners relating to 
Transportation and Penal Servi¬ 
tude (1863).. 
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